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AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. 


Whbn the publishers of this work communicated to me their 
proposal to render my work, Sprachv&rgleichnng vnd UrgescJiichU, 
more aooessible to the English pnhlio by means of a translation, I 
felt it alike a pleasure and an honour — the more so as it seemed to 
warrant the belief that the First Edition had already made some 
valued friends in England. 

The Science of Language, on which the following investigations 
are based, may properly be termed a daughter of the Anglo-German 
world, and if we pay honour to Franz Bopp as the founder of our 
soienoe, we are not in danger of forgetting that it was from English 
hands that he received the key to its comprehension — knowledge 
of Sanskrit. 

But out of the purely grammatical treatment which language 
received at Bopp’s hands, and side by side with it, in the course of 
time — and again with the active co-operation of English scholars — 
the idea was more and more definitely developed that perhaps by 
the aid of the same Comparative Philology, to which such startling 
results were due in the domain of words and their forms, it might 
also be possible to penetrate somewhat more deeply into the history 
of the things denoted by those words. As the archeeolo^st, armed 
with pick and shovel, descends into the depths of the earth, in 
order to trace the footsteps of the past in bone and stone-remains, 
so the student of language might endeavour to employ the flotsam 
and jetsam of language — washed on the shore of history from ages 
immeasurably remote— to rboonstruot.the picture of the prinjeval 
age. The presentiment to whioh Leibnitz gave utterance in the 
sentence : “ Nihil majorem ad antiquas popnlonim origines inda- 
gandas lucem priebere quam oollationem hnguarum,” was fulfilled. 
In a word, Linguistic Paloeology arose. 

Thus, for some time past Etymology has been a sister science to 
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prehistoric Aroheeology ia the investigation of primitive culture. 
And now a third point of departure has been found from which to 
pass beyond the bounds of history. The attempt has boon made 
by careful comparison of the antiquities of the individual Indo- 
European peoples to distinguish between what, on the ono hand, 
they have jointly inherited in the way of manners and customs, of 
private, public, and religious institutions, and what, on the other 
hand, in this connection may be termed their recent acquisitions, 
whether loans from abroad or the results of their own independent 
evolution. Thus to Etymology and Archaeology a third science has 
been added — ^that of Comparative Antiquities, which, os I am firmly 
convinced, opens s new prospect, full of promise, for the history of 
the individual Indo-European peoples. 

It is on this triple basis that the present work is founded, being 
designed as a comprehensive account of what we know at present 
about the prehistorio period of the Indo-European race. 

With, this object, the first of the four Parts, into which the work 
ia divided, traces the historical development of the views and 
theones that have thus far been promulgated on this subject. 
This, it is hoped, will prove of service to the friends of Linguistic 
Palceontology, as the literature of the subject^ whether in extensive 
works; tiny pamphlets, or even in the daily press, is extremely 
scattered. Much that ia not essential has been purposely passed 
over. The views summarised are not criticised in detail in this 
Part, the object of which is to state the arguments for and against 
in as objective a manner as possible; indeed, they are not subjected 
to any criticism, save what is necessarily implied in the order and 
manner of their arrangement and statement. Only those points to 
which I could not expect to return in the course of the work have 
notes of correction or explanation attached. 

The Second Part, however, is especially devoted to a critical and 
methodical examination of the value of linguistic data for con- 
clusions as to the history of culture. What the student of pre- 
historic times is, and what he is not, justified in infeiTing from the 
evidence of language are the questions mainly discussed in this 
section. I venture to hope that I have in this discussion con- 
tnbuted my share towards removing the suspicions which have 
been expressed in England of late on the employment of Etymology 
for purposes of history.* It wiU be apparent that the student of 

* ^f-t t-3-i Abbott, History of Oneee, p, 2S, London, 1888 ■ “Ifotbing 
is so delusive as facta founded upon etymologies or Tha Saturday Beuicio, 
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language is by no raeana blind to the difficulties which beset hia 
task, but on the contrary is fully conscious of the need of always 
supporting the oonolusiona of Etymology by the observations of 
History and Arohroology. 

The work now turns from the historical and theoretical side of 
the question to the actual investigation of the Primeval Age, and 
begins with an exhaustive examination of one of the chief and 
cardinal points in the primeval history of the Indo-Europeans — 
the question whether the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion, 
were or were not acquainted with the Metals. This inquiry, which 
I am brought to answer in the negative, proves to be intimately 
involved with the further question — Whence and in what way 
acquaintance with the Metals, if unknown to the Primeval Period, 
spread amongst the Indo-European peoples in later times? For 
the Solution of this difficult problem I believe that I have collected 
what linguistic data there are, without losing sight of History and 
Archssology. 

This seemed to givo a basodine, satisfactory alike from the point 
of view of theory and of facta, from which we might venture to 
grasp the multitude of linguistic and historic facts bearing on 
prehistoric reaooroh, which are presented by tho various Indo- 
European peoples. The book concludes, accordingly, with an 
attempt to portray tho Primeval Indo-European Period os a 
whole in a series of pictures representing its most important 
phases — The Animal Kingdom, Cattle, Tho Plant-World, Agri- 
culture, Computation of Time, Food and Drink, Clothing, 
Dwellings, Traffic and Trade, The Culture of the Indo-Euro- 
peans, and The Prehistoric Monuments of Europe (especially the 
Swiss Lake-Dwellings), Family and State, Religion, The Original 
Home. 

The last-named chapter, that which deals with the original home 
of the Indo-European race, alone requires a few further words. 
It is this problem which in England has of late been the subject 
of considerable discussion {cf. on this point especially Van den 
Gheyn, L’Origine Europitnne des Aryag, Paris, 1889) ; and two 
further works dealing mainly with this question have appeared 

p. 22, January 4, 1890 : ‘‘Tha philological arguments, proving from words 
common to Aryan tongues, that the undivided Aryans have this or that 
institution, or custom, or piece of knowledge in common, seems to us of very' 
slight importance. In the dark haekward and abysm of time, words have 
been so shifted, added to, dropped, out, and shuffled, that real historical kiiou - ' 
ledge based on terms of speech is next to impossible." 
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Bince the'fiompletion of this book,* In. this disouBBion very great 
weight, and, if I am not nuBtaken, great weight, has been given 
to K.. Penka’s two works {OTigi/net 4»wc£B, ISBS, and Jimr Serkunft 
der Arier, 1886). I am not blind to the value of the numerous 
new points of view which Penka has propoaed for determining the 
relation between race and language. On the other hand, I, like 
Max Muller, cannot close my eyes to the many mistakes into 
which Penka has fallen, at any rate in the employment of hia 
philological and hiatoncal materials. The impossibility of attain- 
ing to any result on the lines laid down by Penka, in the present 
state of Anthropology, is dealt with by me on pp. 36, 82, /., of this 
book. 

My opimon is that the last word has not yet been spoken on 
this qiUestion. Anyhow, fresh works on this subject will speedily 
be forthcoming. Thus, Johannes Schmidt pointed out at the 
Seventh International Congress of OrientalistB, held at Stockholm, 
that the numeral systems of the European languages frequently 
betray indimtions that the decimal notation is crossed by a 
duodoounal or sexagesimal system. “ With much aeuteness,” says 
the report {of. Dewtsc/ie Rwndtehan, p. 227, No. 3, 1889-90), “the 
speaker tried to show it was probable that we have here tho 
influence of the Babyloman mode of measuring space and time, 
which is based on the numeral 60 j a hypothesis, the importance 
of which for the question as to the prehistoric abode of tho 
European peoples, and consequently of the original Indo-European 
home, is manifest.” J. Schmidt will publish hia views and the 
arguments in support of them in a special treatise. 

From another side, the question of the couneotioo between the 
Indo-European peoples and the Finnish peoples in prehistoric times 
— a question of the highest importance for our problem — is to be 
discussed anew. 

I therefore beg that the attempt hero made to localise the home 
of the Indo-Europeans may be regarded as merely tentative, and 
that it may receive an unprejudiced and careful consideration. 

I cannot conclude this Preface without expressing my heart- 
felt thauKS to the Translator of the work, Mr F. B. Jevons. 
Mr Jevons had already completed hie translation of the First 
Edition, and prepared it fot the press, when the ueoesSity for a 

*■ The OradU of the Aryans, by Gerald H, Eendal, London, 1889, and The 
Origin of the AryartS an AaxmiU of the Prehistone Ethnology aeu} Oivilisation 
of Europe, by Canon I. Taylor, London, 1889. 
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Second Edition presented itself, and the Second Edition has grown 
into an almost entirely now work. Mr Jevons, nevertheless, with 
the greatest self-saoriflco undertook the task tiius imposed of 
retranslating the work. If any reader, therefore, lays down the 
book with a feeling of satisfaction, much of his thanks will be due 
to Mr Jevons. 

0. SOHRAOUR, 

Jena, March 1890. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

Db Schrader omits to state that he very kindly volunteered to 
look through the proof-sheets of the Translation with a view to 
ensuring the correotness of tho many words which ho cites from 
all Indo-Eui’opean (and sundry other) languages. And although 
Dr Schroder is in. no way rospouBible for tho oorreotnosB of the 
Translation, still I have been able to consult him whenever I was 
in doubt os to his moaning j and as he has read all tho proofs, I 
do not think it likely that any mistakes have escaped our ioint 
efforts. 


The UmvEiisiTt, Douuam. 


F. R. Jevons. 
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PREHISTORIC Al^TIQHITIES. 


PART L 

THE HISTOEY OE LINaUISTIC PALEONTOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 

THB BBOINNINQS OB' UNGUiaTIO PAU$0NT01.0QY. 

Eiqhmiiinth centuTjjr views about the linguistio and ethnological 
relatfonship of nations can nowhere bo bettor or more cornpro- 
hensively studied, than in the numerous writings of the most 
learned and distinguished student of language of that period, 
Johann Christoph Adelung. His principal work Mitht'idates, or the 
General Science of Language (Miihridates oder allgemeine Sprachen- 
kunde, 1806-1816, from the second port onwards continued by 
J. S. Vater from Adelung’s papers, 3 vols., Berlin), stands mid- 
way between the old science of language and the new, and may 
be designated os a continuation, only more thorough and more 
methodical, of the idea of a universal glossary, which was suggested 
by Leibnitz, and first carried into execution in the St Petersburg 
Dictionary of the Czarina Katherine. The design at the bottom of 
this idea, viz., to establish the mutual relations of nations by means 
of a comparison of their languages, is characteristic of the position 
then filled by the science of language, which was little more than 
that of handmaiden to ethnology. But the criterion of those 
comparisons was not, as in the St Petersburg Dictionary and 
elsewhere, doUections of individual words, for Adelung does not 
attempt to conceal his grave suspicions of them {cf. Preface, p. viii). 
On the strength of the large number of translations in existence,* 
the Lord’s Prayer in nearly five hundred languages and dialects 
was taken as the test of language, on the ground that only by 
means of a continuous piece of human speech is it possible to follow 

* The person who first had the idea of using the Lord’s Prayer as a teat of 
language was J, Sohildbergor, about 1477. On the colleationa of the L. P„ 
see Mtwridaies, i. p. 646 scq. 
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the movement and spirit of a language, and, abovo aU, to trace its 
structure, external and internal (c/. Preface, p xii). 

Our interest in this work, which may be read not without profit 
to this day, lies principally in the author’s views of the relationship 
of the European and Asiatic peoples, and particularly of those 
among them which have been grouped together under the name of 
Indo-European. To begin with, the fatal error that the language 
of the Bible must be regarded as the original language of mankind, 
an error first energetically combated by Leibnitz, may be regarded 
as vanquished. Even in his work, On the History of tJie German 
Langtutge {Uber die Qeschichte der deutachen Sprache), &c., which 
appeared at Leipzig in 1781, Adelung says, m the Introduction, 
p. 10 ; “People have at all times given themselves a great deal 
of nnnecessary trouble in trying to find out what was the first 
language in the world, because they believed that then it must be 

very easy to derive all the other languages from it Hebrew 

is certainly the oldest language of which we have any considerable 
remains j but it is not therefore the most ancient,” and he adds, in 
the Preface to the Mithnd., p. 11 : “ I do not derive all languages 
from a single one Noah's ark to me is a closed fortress, and the 
ruins of Babylon need fear no molestation from me.” 

Nevertheless, Adelung is firmly convinced of the Asiatic origin 
of the peoples of Europe. At that time proofs were not considered 
necessary for this view. “ Asia,” says Adelung in the introduction 
to Part I. of the Mithridatei, “ has at all times been regarded as that 
portion of the world in which the human race had its origin, where 
it received its first education, and from the centre of which it 
poured forth its multitudes over the whole of the rest of the 
world,” and in the introduction to the second port of this work, he 
says : “ That portion of the globe which we, following the example 
of the Phoenicians, call Europe, is really but the western continua- 
tion of Asia Therefore, it has this quarter of the globe to 

thank for its population, and especially Central Asia ” (though 
Paradise, according to Adelung,. z6.; i. p. 61, lay in Cashmere), 
“that great and auoient nursery of the human race for Asia, 
Europe, and America.” 

Adelung also bad ideas about the order and direction in whioh 
the various peoples immigrated into Europe, cf. Oldest History of 
the Germans, <feo. {Aelteste Oeschicht^ der Deiitschen, <fec., Leipzig, 
1806, p. 121). He distinguishes in Europe, from east to west, six 
different races and languages, Iberians, Celts, Teutons, Thracians 
(more precisely the group formed by the Thracian, Pelasgio, Greek, 
and Latin languages), Finns, and Slavs, of whioh the Iberians, as 
dweUing farthest west, must have migrated first. Anyhow, the 
pomtion of these races relatively to each other shows that their immi- 

f ation followed two main lines of march : one, that of the Celts and 
hracians (c/., however, Mithrid,, ii. p. 340) to the south, tlje other 
that of the Teutons, Slavs, and Finns to the north of the Danube. 

If we now inquire to what extent Adelung and his age had 
recognised the etymological kinship of the Indo-Qermanic Ian- 
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guageS) we have first to mention that the important resomblancOB 
of Sanskrit to the other langungea wore, thanks espeoially to the 
writing of Prater Paulinus a S. Bartholomroo,*' by no means 
unknown. Adolung has a chapter {Mvt}irid.t i. p. 149) outitlod 
“ Agreement of mapy words in Sanskrit with words of other ancient 
languages,” which begins with the following sentence : “ The great 
antiquity of this language is shown among other things by the 
agreement of so many of its words with words of other ancient' 
languages, the only possible reason for which is that all these 
peoples at their origin, and before their separation, belonged to a 
common race.” Here, however, there is no recognition of the idea 
of an Indo-Germamo family of nations, as is shown by the cata- 
logues of words which follow, and in which Hebrew, Syrian, 
Turkish, and other words are brought m for comparison with 
Sanskrit. 

As to the rest, m regard to the Indo-Germanio peoples, there 
were two oases of closer oonneotion which were particularly asserted 
and maintained at that period : the first was the close relationship 
betyreen Latin and Greek, the second that whioh was supposed to 
exist between Persian and Germa-n. On the latter point, espeoially 
since the year 1697, a very extensive literature! had been amassed, 
and even Leibnitz was of the opinion (c/. Mithrid., i. p. 277) that 
the relation between German and Persian was so close that Intcgri 
versus Persies scrihi possunt, quos Germanus intelUgak 

The explanation of relations of this kind was at that period 
sought exclusively in processes of mingling, whioh the peoples in 
question wore supposed to have gone through in historic or pre- 
historio times, Thus Adelung and Vator {Mithrid., ii, p. 457) 
explain Latin as a mixture of Celtic (Aborigines) and Greek 
(Pelasgi) elements, and the German constituents in Persian are 
brought into connection with the sojouin of the Goths on the Blaok 
Sea in the neighbourhood of Persia; “ for, as they were a wild, rest- 
less, conquering race, ever seeking to expand at the cost of their 
neighbours, they cannot have spared Persia when in its neighbour- 
hood" (e/, Aelteste Gesohichte derPmtschm, 1806, p. 660). Further, 
“Greek", to our astonishment, contains many Teutonic roots, perhaps 
one-fifth of its vocabulary, and yet we may not regard the one 
language as the mother of the other. Since the Teutons oame 
from the east, they must have dwelt a long time in the north of 
Thrace, before they penetrated still further north, and as barbariQ 
tribes cannot long behave as peaceful neighbours, they may have 
poured over the district south of them, and inade themselves 
masters of it several times, and have left a part of their lofiguage 
behind them as a memento." Such was Adelung’s opinion on this 

* 1798. Piss, de antiquiiaie el affimiate linguae Zendkm, Samecridamiew el 
Chrmanieoe. Padna. 

180?. Dm. de LaMni sermonis origins et mm orterdaliius Unguis tonnerAone. 
RoiAe. 

t Given in Adeltmg, Aeltoste OeschicMe der Dmtsehen, &c., Iteipzlg, 18b6, 
p. 36Q seg. Of. also Th, Benfsy, ffesehichte der SpraAwiesetmhaft, p. 228 
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subject iu the Oldest History of the Germans, iSsc. (Aelteste Geschichie 
der Dentscken, St'c., p. 352), -which appeared a short time before 
Part I. of the Mithridates. It is, therefore, very remarkable that 
the same author, m those passages of the Mithridates in -which he 
has to speak of the same subject, reaches another view of the 
matter, and one which comes very near the true state of the case. 
At any rate, in the Mith~idates, i. p. 279, it stakes him os very 
surprising that the Teutonic elements in Persian look not like 
strangers, but “ as though they wero closely interwoven with the 
original structure of the language .and its forms.” For this 
reason, the following explanation seems to him to he far the most 
probable : “ The Teutons, like all the peoples of the West, derive 
their descent from Asia, and if it is now impossible to determine the 
locality which they inhabited before their migrations, still there is 
no reason why it should not be placed in Central Asia close to the 
bounds of Persia and Thibet, a country whose unstable hordes have 
sometimes populated, and more than once shaken Europe. The 
Teuton, the Slav, the Thracian, the Celt, and so on, may thus 
have dra-vra/rovi one and the same linguistic source, and at the same 
time as the Persian, and only haw become estranged by time, climate, 
and cMstoms.” 

Thus, the learned German student of language had shortly before 
his death, independently as it seems, reached the same conclusion 
as that which tae famous Englishman, Sir W. Jones, owing to his 
greater knowledge of Sanskrit, had pronounced * as early as the 
year 1786, — namely, that the points of agreement between this 
language and' especially Greek and Latin, though also ancient 
German and Celtic (Persian and Slavonic are not mentioned by 
Jones in the passage in question), can only be explained on the 
assumption that they are derived from a common source, now perhaps 
no longer in existence. 

It was reserved for the nineteenth century to produce proof in 
the scientific sense, of the unity of the Indo-Germanio f languages. 

Thanks to the immortal Franz Bopp, the circle of Indo-European 
languages begins to be drawn closer and tighter. Doubt is now 
no longer possible as to the common origin of the languages dealt 
with in Bopp's Comparative Grammar (1833-35) : Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Old Slavonic, Gothic, and German, to 
which may be added, as dealt with in separate treatises, Celtic 
(1839), Old Prussian (1863), Albanian (1854-56), and in a second 
edition (1866-61), Armenian. But whereas with Bopp the assump- 
tion of a prehistoric unity of the Indo-Germanio peoples is but a 
background for tbe explanation of facts of language, on the founda- 
tion laid by him the idea gradually begins to be recognised as one 
of pre-eminent importance for history. 

Nothing, ho-wever, was more closely connected with tbe explana- 

* TK Benfey, QescMchte dor SproehmUsenachaft, p 847. 

t The expression Indo-Qermanic seems to have been first used by Klaproth 
m his Asia FolygloUa, 2nd ed., 1831 (and also m the first edition, 1828 I), and 
not as Spiegel (Arische Periods, vi.) thinks, by Pott for the first time. 
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tion of tho relationship of tho ludo-Gemauic languages to oach 
other than the question as to the startmg-pomt, the original homo 
of the Indo-Europeans. If one looked at a group of related words, 
such say, as Goth, fadar, Lat. pater, G, irar^p, Sans, pitd, Zend. 
pita, there wore a priori two possible ways of explaining their 
relation : either one of the forms enumerated must be Tegardod as 
tho parent of the rest, or they are all derived from some one 
original form now no longer existing, and only recoverable by the 
comparison of languages. It was necessary to decide this question 
one way or the other before the position of tho original Indo-Ger- 
mamc home could he determined ; and although Sir W. J ones had 
divined the truth, there were not wanting people to claim one or 
other of the Indo-European languages as the mother of the rest. 
The honour of this post was assigned either to Sanskrit, to which 
was principally duo the discovery of an Indo-European family of 
languages, or to, Zend, which had aU the greater reputation for 
sanctity and antiquity, because little was known about it to 
inquirers at the beginning of the present century. 

The derivation of the Indo-Germanio family from India was 
maintained by P. von Schlegel in his epoch-making work, The 
Language and Wisdom 'of the Hindus (Sprache und Weisheit der 
Inder, 1808, of. vol. hi. oh. iii, p. 173). Ho explains the connec- 
tion of the languages, mythology, and religion of the Indo-Gormanlc 
peoples in an historical manner, by means of colonics, which wore 
sent forth m tho remotest post from populous India to Asia and 
Europe, and were there fused w’ith the original inhabitants of tho 
land, on whom they stamped their language and customs, Indi- 
viduals also, ospooially pnests, thinks Sohlegel, may occasionally 
have journeyed forth os missionaries, and spre^ their native tongue. 
On the other hand, the greater antiquity of Zend, as compared 
with Sanskrit, is asserted by H. P, Link in a work which also was 
of very great value for that period, Antiquity and the Primeval 
World explained iy Natural Science {Die Urwelt und das Alter turn, 
erldutert duxch die Naturhumde, 2 Pts., Berlin, 1821 and 1822). 
As, however, according to him, “the original Zend language,” the 
mother of Sanskrit, from which sprang Greek, Latin, and Slavonic — 
German is still in his eyes the daughter of Persian, which again is 
the outcome of a remarkable mixture of Zend and barbario {i.e., 
Teutonic) elements — was spoken in Media and the neighbouring 
districts, he has no doubt that the original abode of the Indo- 
Europeans is to he looked for in the highlands of Armenia, Media, 
and Georgia, a view which at the beginning of this century 
generally prevailed amongst tho most distinguished inquirers, 
Anquetil-Duperron, Herder, Heeren, and others. Here, too, as 
in Adelung’s opimon also {ef. Mithrid., i. p. 6), was the home of 
the domesticated animals and oultivated plants, and generally of 
aU “ the improvements m man’s condition, which were transmitted 
to us ” {cf. p. 243). 

However, these purely, hypothetical conjectures os to the original 
Indo-European home lost every shred of support the moment tho 
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conviotion spread that all the Indo-European languages, and there- 
fore Sanskrit and Zend, stood in the relation of sisters to one 
another. India alone -was for some time longer, and by A. Ourzon 
last of all (On tlie Original Eoctmsim of the Sanskrit Language over 
certain Portions of -Asia <md Europe, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, xvi. p. 172, 1866), treated as the starting-point of the Indo- 
Europeans .{cf. J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, ii. 2, p. 301 seq.). 

The first to try to obtain some firm ground for determining the 
position of the original Indo-Germamc home, without falling a victim 
to the erroneous idea that some one of the Indo-Germanic peoples 
was to be regarded as the parent of the rest, was J. G. Ehode in 
hiB book The Sacred Stories of the Eend People {Die heilige Sage 
des Sendvolkes, Frankfurt, 1820 (cf. P. Spiegel in Ausland, 1871, 
p 66). He also first pointed to that portion of the interior of 
Asia which is still regarded by numerous scholars as the original 
home of tho Indo-Europeans. , 

Rhode begins by endeavouring to discover the geographical 
starting-point of the Zond people, in which he comprehends 
Baotrians, Medes, and Persians ; and' with this view he employs 
the celebrated first Fargard of the Vondidfid, in which, as is 
known, sixteen districts occur as the creation of Ormuzd, and as 
many plagues as sent in opposition by Ahriman. Now, in the 
enumeration of tho districts Rhode sees traces of tho gradual 
expansion of the Zend people, whose starting-point ho considers to 
be the Airyana VaSjanh, fimt mentioned in that passage. As this 
Airyana Vaijafih is followed next by Sugdha, which is undoubtedly 
the Greek Soydtavi; (O.P. Suguda, modem Samarkand), "Eeriene 
(sic) and Sogdiana must have bordered directly on each other, 
and it must have been possible for the nation to move directly 
from the first to the second. Eeriene Yiedgo (sic), therefore, is to 
be looked for nowhere else than on the mountains of Asia, whence, 
as far as history goes back, peoples have perpetually migrated, 
that IS, ou the oold and lofty plateaux and the summits of the 
mountains, covered with perpetual snow, at the sources of the 
Jaxartes and the Oxus” (p. 86). Now, as the evidence of 
language shows that Zend and Sanskrit are related to each other 
“ as two sisters bom of the same mother,” once upon a time the 
Brahmins must have migrated from the elevated plateaux or the 
skirts of the mountains of Central Asia to the hanks of the 
Ganges and the Indus (p. 96). Nayl Bhode believes that he has 
even found in the Aveste the cause of the original people’s sudden 
departure from the onginal home. A sudden lowering of the 
previously warm temperature of Central Asia compelled them to 
abandon their cold mountam home for the warmer districts of 
Sogdiana, Bactria, Persia, &c. 

In the same sense as Rhode, and about the same time, A. W. 
von Sohlegel delivered himself in the Latin preface to a great 
work, which he designed, but never published, Etymologicum 
novum give synopsis Ungvarum (cf Indiache Bibliotheh, i. p. 274) 
“Quid igitwr?” he says on p. 291, ‘‘num origines lingua/rum Pelasgi- 
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carum et Germantcarum nb Indo et Oange rejj/itetv mnlwmr ? 
Mirdim quidem. Nullam harum <ib altera dnivatam did posse 
cemeo, sed omnes dedmtia in contn-aria rimlis ah eodetn fonts 
fluxisse." And further, p, 293, ‘^Weque tamen 6erma7ios indi- 
genas cum Taoito CTediderim, sed ohm in Asia inteiHore, unde et 
Pelasgi sunt profeati, vicinas Jits sedea incoluisseP' More procisoly, 
A. W. V. Sohlegel decides for the district between the Caspian 
Sea and the mountains of Control Asia, in a later 'paper, De 
V origins des Hindus (cf. Transactions'of the Rotjal Society of Litera- 
ture, London, 1834, and Essaia Litteraires et Hiatoriques, Bonn, 
1842) 

An observation pf the estimable Julius v. Klaproth deserves to 
bo mentioned here, inasmuch as it is the first attempt to ascertain 
anything about the original home of the Indo-Europeans by mean 
of Comparative Philology and the geography of plants. As early 
as the year 1830 (of. Nouveau Journal Asiat., v. p. 112) this scholar, 
from the fact that tho name of tho birch was the only name of a 
tree in Sanskrit which recurred in tho other Indo-Germanic 
Janguagos (Sans. Russ, bereza, &o.), drew tho conclusion 

that the Sanskrit jiopulation of India must have come from tho 
north. “J'hoBo peoples did not find in their new homo tho trees 
which they had known in the old, with the oxooption of the birch, 
which grows on tho southern slopes of the Himalayas.” Ifurthor, 
according to Klaproth (Asia Polyglotta, 1831, p._ 42) tho Indo- 
Europeans had desoondod into the plains partly from’ the Himalayas, 
partly fiom tho Caucasus, perhaps even “before the Noaohian 
flood.” 

Next, F. A Pott delivered himself as to the goographioal and 
ethnological area of tho Indo-Europeans, hoth in the prefaces to his 
Etymological Jiese.nrehes (Etymologiachen Forschungen, 1833 and 
1836) and in his later treatise Indo-Germanic Family of Languages 
(Indogermanischar Sprachstamm, in the Allg. Encyclop , v. ErSoh u. 
Gruber, 1840, ii. pp, 1-112). Indubitably, in Pott’s opinion (Encya., 
p. 19), tho oradlo of the Indo-Germanio family was in Asia, for 
"ex oriente lux, and the course of civilisation has always, on the 
whole, followed the sun. The people of Europe once lay on the 
breast of Asia, and like children played around her, their mother ; 
for this we now no longer need to rely on confused and almost for- 
gotten memories, wo have actual and historical proof before us in 
tho languages of Europe and Asia. There or nowhere must we 
look for the playground, the gymnasium m which man first 
developed tho powers of his body and his mind ” (Etym. Forsch., 
1 p xxi). In Asia, ho decides for the district on the Oxus and 
Jaxartos, from the northern slopes of the Himalaya to the Caspian 
Sea. Here we may most safely imagine tho parting-place to have 
been, from which the two main streams of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples Seem to have moved in divergent directions (Encyc., p. 19). 

While Poit then maintained the Central Asiatic origin of the 
Indo-Europeans on the strength of general considerations, much 
the same as those to which Adelung had already given utterance, 
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Ch. Lassen endeavoured in his Indian. Antiquity (Indische Alter- 
tmnshwnde, 1847, i. pp. 611-31) to support Rhode’s view by new 
combinations. The way, indeed, in whioh India is distributed 
between the different peoples that inhabit it, is hold to indicate 
that the “ Aryans,” whose complexion dietingi^ishes them from the 
original inhabitants, must have come into the land from the north- 
west.* In this case, however, their journey from the land of the 
Oxua must have led them through the -western passes of the Hindu- 
Kush, through Cahul to the Punjaub. That, further, the Avryana 
Vaejanh of the Avesta was really situated where Rhode thought, 
in the north of Sogdiana, on the cold highland of the western 
slopes of Belurtagt and Mustag, and that it is here we must look 
for the original country, not only of the ancient Persians, but of 
the whole Indo-Germanic family {ef. Alterturriik., i. p. 627), is further 
shoivn, Lassen thinks, by the fact that the Tadschiks, who speak 
Persian, the old original inhabitants of Khasgar, Jarkand, Khoten, 
Aksu, &o., dwell on both sides of that lofty mountain, and spread 
thence over Central Asia. And to these peoples Klaproth in his Ada, 
Polyglotta, p 243, and Ritter, by whom the hypothesis of the Central 
Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans was inti'odiiced into geography, 
(fi/. Erdhm.de, ii. p. 436, /.), had explicitly alluded as belonging to 
the Persian di-vision of the Indo-Qermanio family. Moreover, in 
several tribes, the 7ueti, YitetdJii, Yeta, the S»u, Se, Sai, and 
especially in the blue-eyed, fair-haired Umn {of. Ritter, Erdkunde, 
II. and vu., in the passages given in the Indiex under Uoun and 
Yueii), which were first referred to by Abel Remusat on the strength 
of Chmose authorities, and which appear about the second century 
before Christ as conung from the East, and as in hostile 
relations with the northern kingdoms of Persia, the latt waves of 
the Central Asiatic Indo-Europeans were seen ; nay ! people did not 

■* In the year 1860, A. Weber {Inditche Stud., i. p. 161) thought ho had 
discovered a fresh argument — it was subsequently adopted by Lassen Uf. 
Ijidisehs AlUrlUTUskunde, 1. 2, p. 6S8) and o-mers — to show that the Hindus 
came from the land beyond the Himalayas. He points, to begm with, to the 
ancient sjary of the flood in the gaiapaOwbrdhmaya, I. 8, 1. 1, in whioh it is 
narrated how a fish adviaed Hanu to hudd a boot hecHiiee the Hood would 
come. “ When the flood rose, he (Mann) went on board. The fish swam up, 
and to its ^ horn he fastened the boat’s rope, and so he crossed this northern 
mouiUuin*^ (the Himalaya). Manu descends thence mto India and begets 
children. On the other hand, sea Zimmer, AUindisohes Lelen, 1879, p. 101. 

- + With regard to the frequently recurring name “Belurtag,” Bolortag, &c., 
a Teference to H. A Daniel, Handbuch der Gcographie, 1880, p. 231, will set 
the matter right. He says : “From the elevated plateau of Pamir, thereof of 
the world, as the name signifies, Turau sti'etches west and north-west, Where 
the older maps mark a mountaln-i-augo running north and south under the name 
of Belurtag or Bolortag, — an error, since there is neither a mountain-range nor 
do the names occur there, — a waste plateau, about 400 kilom, wide, separates 
that portion of Central Asia which is subject to the Chinese Empu-e from the 
Aralo-Oaspian depression, and connects the mountain-systems of tno Himalaya, 
Mustag, Hiudu-Kush m the south with the Alai-Tagh and Thmn-Sohan in 
the north. Of., however, Max Miiller, India what can it teach us? p. 267, 
note ; The Bolor, the very existence of which has been denied, has lately 
wen re-estahlished as the real name of a real mountain by Robert Shaw. 
He fonnd that the name was applied by the Kirgbis to the district of KitraL" 
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hesitate to identify, as did Klaproth and Ritter, the Teki with the 
Getx, the Se with the Sacm, the Ueun with the Suiones, their 
leaders Kiwimi with the Tout, htririg {JErdkunde, ii. p. 4"‘12), and so 
on. J. Grimm, too, in his Geschic/ite der Deutschen Sprache, oon- 
tributed considerably to the spread of these ideas, by identifying 
the GetoB with the Goths. In the south-west of Persia, taken in its 
broadest signification, we have, however, according to Lassen, to 
place the original home of the second great linguistic family of the 
Caucasian race, the Semitie. For the Hebrew story of Eden points 
in this direction, and what the Belurtag was for tho Aryans, 
Ararat was for the Semites. A common place of origin, and pre- 
historic contact between the Somites and the Indo-Europeans is 
supposed to be proved by a resemblance between their languages 
which goes beyond “grammatical structure.” 

Thus, indeed, everything seemed to confirm the opinion that 
the Indo-Germanio peoples and languages had their roots in Asia, 
and J. Grimm was right in maintaining in his History of the 
German Langvage {Qesahiehte der Deutschm Sprache, 1848) that 
this view had but few opponeiits. “ AU the peoples of Europe, ” he 
says, p, 162,/., “camo from Asia in the distant post; an irresist- 
ible impulse, the causes of which are hidden from us, sot in from 
the east to the west. The further west we find a people pene- 
trating, the earlier it must have begun its travels, and tho deeper 
the traces it may have loft behind it on the way.” The trifling 
and ill-founded opposition offered to this opinion of tho first 
authorities on the subject {of. Th. Pocsohe, Dia Arier, 1878, p. 60) 
soon ceased entirely. 

If Comparative Philology at its first appcaranco thus raised 
questions of the very greatest importance in history and ethnology, 
which now seemed to be approaching a final solution, the further 
growth of the science was destined to be of importance for another 
branch of human knowledge, which was in urgent need of assist- 
ance, the history of primitive culture. 

As early as the year 1820, in a quarter apparently far removed 
from the new comparative method, that is, in the Malay and 
Polynesian languages, J. Crawford had in his oomprehensive work 
the History of the Indian Archipelago, appended a tolerably 
extensive vocabulary to a general dissertation on the Polynesian 
languages, in which he endeavoured to trace the relationship of the 
most important terms of civilisation in this group of languages. 
Indeed, on the strength of his linguistic observations, he had even 
drawn a detailed description of the oldest civilisation of these 
peoples.* 

* Gf. ii. p. 86: “They had made sorao advancss in agnoulturo, under- 
stood the use of iron, had workers in this metal and in gold, out of which they 
probably made ornaments , they wore clothed in material woven from the 
fibrous bark of plants, which they wove on a loom, but did not yet know how 
to make cotton garments, which knowledge they only obtained later from the 
Indian mainland ; they had domostientod the cow and the buffalo, and used 
them as beasts of draught and burden, as also the pig, tho fowl, and tho duck, 
which served them as food." 
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Similar attempts were not wanting in the domain of the Indo- 
Germanic languages. The first step towards arranging Indo- 
Germnnio equations for purposes of the history of oulturo was taken 
by the leamod and acute R K Eask, in a prize-ossay which 
appeared at Copenhagen in 1818 (Undersogelse ovi des (jamle 
N'ordiske ellar IslandsJce Sprorjs Oprindelse, translated into Gorman 
by J. S. Vater in the Vergleichungstafdn der Europiiischen 
Stammsprachen, <hc , Halle, 1882, see pp. 109-32), which contains 
indeed only etymologies confined to the European languages, hut 
they are distinguished by what is relatively a very considerable 
degree of accuracy. * 

Two short papers bearing on linguistic palieoutology were 
A. W. V. Schlegel’s Names of Animals and Aletals {pber Tie/r- 
namen wnd Nanien der Metalle, Indische Mhlioteh, i. pp. 238-46), 
which were intended to illumine important chapters in the history 
of culture for the first time with the hght of the science of 
language. In both papers Schlegel discusses the transforonco of 
certain names of animals and metals to other species of animals 
and metals, as, for instance the relation of tho Grook cXei^as : 
Goth, ulbandm, “ camel,” a word which ho regards as “ an 
ancient memory of Asia ; ” of Goth, vulps : Lai. wipes j of Sans. 
Ay as, Tout, men, Lat. aes, “copper,” &c. Some of the etymologies, 
such as Lat wsus, “ bear” = O.H.G. ors, “horse,” G. Kap'gXos •= 
Lat. caiallus, &o., throw a lurid light on tho condition of Com- 
parative Philology at that time. A universal collection of the 
names of animals Schlegel intended to give in his Synopsis lingu- 
arrni (of. above). 

Equally extensive was tho use made of linguistic arguments by 
H. J. Tiink m his work mentioned above, in the sootions on the 
spread of mankind, language as an indication, of its spread, the 
home of tho domesticated animals and the cultivated plants, the 
discovery of metals, <fco 

A further stop forward was taken by F. G. EichhofF in his work 
ParaWile des langrtes de VEwope ei de VInde, 1836 (translated into 
German by Kaltschmidt, 2nd ed,, Leipzig, 1846 ; of A Hofer, 
Berliner Jalirh. f iviss. Kritih, Deo. 1836, Eos 104-10, and F. 
Pott, Hallisehe Jahrb.f. deutsehe WissenscJiaft und Kunst, 1838, 
Nos. 310-12), “ Philology and history," he says in*the Preface, 

“go hand in hand, affording each other mutual assistance, for the 
life of nations discloses itself in their language, which is the true 
mirror of their vicissitudes, and where the national chronology 
loses count, and the thread of tradition breaks, the pedigree of 
words, which survives the fall of kingdoms, begins to throw its 
light on the cradle of the race.” With this view, he groups, as 
indeed Rask had done before him, his oomparisons of words 
according to their importance for the history of culture, assigning 
them to eight groups — tho moon aud the olements, plants and 

* Similar ooMaiative catalogues wrrt besides frainoj by N. Th. Colebrooko, 
the foimder of Hindu philology, though not published (<-/. Max Muller, Essays, 
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animals, the body and members, the family and society, tomi and 
dwellings, ai’ts and furniture, trades and occupations, qualities and 
attributes. In this way ho hopes to show how “tliia rich and 
tenacious civilisation propagated itself in a thousand diilorent 
degrees, but always in similar stocks and in regular miniiioafions 
from the banks of the Ganges, the ancient mystenous home, over 
the enormous area that civilisation now covers and whoso borders 
are daily extending ” (p. 146). 

But however meritorious may be the fundamental idea of Eich- 
hofll’s coUeotioua of words, the collections themselves are almost 
absolutely worthless, as they rest exclusively on superficial 
similarities m the words compared, and are but rarely and then 
accidentally correct. Again, the exaggerated estimate of the 
antiquity of Sanskrit, which leads him to place the homo of the 
original people in India, eontributea to give the woik a false 
direction. A truly scientific etymology, that is, a comparison of 
words on the strength of fixed phonetic laws derived from the 
observation of the sounds of speech, was first laid down in Lho 
Etymological Researches {Etymologi&cJte Eorsckungen) of F. A. Pott 
(1833 and 1836), which obviously had no influonoo on Eichholf, 
and whioh was followed in 1839-42 by Th. Benfoy’s Lexicon of 
Qrech Roots {Griechisches Wurzellexicon). Now for the first time 
was linguistic material of a relatively reliable chaructor placed at 
the disposal of tho historian of culture, 

A. Kuhn, thorofore, had firmer ground under his foot when, in 
tho year 1846, ho made a fresh attempt, in his epooh-makiiig paper 
On the History of the Indo-Gcrmania Peoples in the most Ancient 
Times {Zur Uliesten Geschickte dcr Indogermanuchm Vitlher, Easter- 
Programme of the Berlin Real-Oymnasivm), to employ Comparative 
Philology to illumine tho primitivo Indo-Germanio period. Tho 
starting-point in Kuhn's discussion, whioh "does not pretend to bo 
anything more than an attempt,” is the question “whothor it is 
not possible by means of this very Comparative Philology to prooood 
from the conclusion that aU these great nations are related to each 
other, to a further oonolusion, that is to establish the main out- 
lines of the condition of the primitive people in the period 
antecedent to their dispersion ” (p. 2). Here we have the concep- 
tion of a hnguistic Palfoontology clearly expressed. 

To begin with, Kuhn puts together the names for tolerably 
distant degrees of kinship, such as for brother-in-law and father- 
in-law, which comcide in the Indo-Germanic languages, in order 
thus to demonstrate the existence in the primeval period of a 
regular family life, the kernel and basis of a State, For, according 
to Kuhn, the original people, when it left its original home, had 
already reached a stage in the evolution of the State beyond the 
patriarchal form of society (p. 7). This, ho thinks, is shown by 
comparisons such os Sans. rtHjan, Lat. rex, Gotb. reiks; Sans. 
pdti, G. TToo-ts, Goth, faihs. (Sans, vit^dti = Lith. wiiszpats), &o. 
Further, he finds the pastoral life of the oldest Tndo-Europeans 
amply demonstrated by the uniform terms for most of the domosti- 
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cated animals. Thus he reaches the conclusion “that the cattle 
and poultry possessed by our original ancestors were in the main 
those we have to^lay ” (p. 12). The domesti'catiou of the cat alone 
he refuses to the primitive world, since its names show no such 
agreement as point to an original connection between them ; on 
the other hand, he considers it possible that our cocks and hens 
were known, in spite of the fact that they have different names 
amongst almost all Indo-Germanic peoples, because of the great 
sanctity of the hird among Hindus, Romans, and Germans (p. 10). 
The Indo-Europeans, however, according to Kuhn, were not merely 
pastoral, they had already made the transition to Agrioulture. 
Comparative Philology can, indeed, only make it probable that the 
Indo-Europeans before their dispersion were acquainted with the 
plough and agrioulture, for the root employed in the European 
languages to designate the plough — ar (G. apiw, Lat. arare, &c.) — 
can only be traced in Sanskrit in this sense hypothetically (p. 12 ) ; 
for instance, according to Kuhn in drya, .“ploughman” (?) j while 
the European word for plough, G. iporpov, Lat. aratrim, &o., 
which Kuhn places immediately by the side of the Sans, aritra, 
in that language only means “oar.” On the other hand, 
language decisively proves that grain must have been known and 
employed for malung bread before the various peoples separated 
(p. 14). The gener^ name for grain in the primitive period was 
yava (Sans, ydva, G. ^e<£, Lith. jawat). With regard to the indi- 
vidual varieties, Kuhn finds that expressions for different varieties 
of groin agree in all languages compared, and therefore grain 
must have been known to the original people ; “ on the other hand, 
it IS impossible to deoide whether we are to understand thereby the 
varieties subsequently designated by those names; barley and 
wheat, as it seems, claim the highest antiquity, and the former 
pre-emmently takes precedence, as it especially was used in 
offerings by the Greeks, Eomans, and Hindus ” (p. 16). Thus the 
pursuit of agriculture makes it probable a ^priori that the original 
people had fixed abodes, and this is further expressly proved, Kuhn 
thinks, by an abundant array of common words for house and yard, 
dwelling, village, town, &o.: — “The anoestors of the Indo-European 
peoples, then, were already a settled people ” (p. 18). 

Thus was an attempt made for the first time to dr^w a picture 
of the culture of prehistoric Indo-Germanic times on the basis of 
CompMUtive Philology; but Kuhn’s treatise does not seem to have 
become fertile in wider circles, until in the year 1860 the author 
expa,nded it with copious additions, especially in the domain of the 
Celtic and Slavonic languages, and allowed it to be published once 
more. In the meantime, interest m the union of linguistic and his- 
tone research had been greatly quickened by the veteran compara- 
tive philologist, Jacob Grimm, who wrote his work the History of 
Oerman {Qeschickte der dmtschen, SprncJte), whioh appeared m 1848, 
{tom a point of view, described by himself as follows (Preface, p. 
xhi^ : “In-linguistio research, of which I am an adherent, and on 
which ^ take my stand, I have never been content to remain 
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satisfied with words without prooooding to thiugs. My object Iina 
been not merely to build houees, but also to dwell in them. It 
seemed to me worth whde to try whether our national history 
could not be assisted in shaking her bed by language, and 
whether, as etymology often benefits by the suggestions of 
those who have no special knowledge of it, history also could 
not derive some profit from the unprejudiced point of view of 
language.” 

For us the most important points in Grimm’s work are the first 
seven sections : Age and Language, Shepherds and Farmers, Cattle, 
Hawking, Farming, Feasts and Months, Faith, Law, Customs — 

“ by means of which many varied features from the inexhaustible 
stores of antiquity -will be put in as a foregroimd for all that is to 
follow” (p. 161). Grimm’s object was not to give a clear and 
precise picture of the original Indo-Germanic period, as Kuhn hod 
tried to do, he wishes to put together all the common points 
which bind the peoples and languages of Europe to each other and 
to those of Asia. The marvellous wealth of his historical and 
linguistic knowledge is to reveal prehistoric Teutonic times to him, 
and in order to detect its phases he traces its affinities with equal 
interest, whether they lead him far or near. In this way, however, 
questions force themselves on his notice, about the more or less 
close rolationsbip of the Indo-Gormanio languages to each other, 
which could not but be of importance for the further development of 
linguistic and historical studios. He himself pronounces on this 
point, p. 1030, as follows : “As the result of all my research I find 
that our Gorman language is most closely oonnootod with Slavonic 
and Lithuanian, somewhat more remotely with Greek and Latin, 
though in such a way that it agrees with each of them in some of 
its tendencies.” The work does not go so far as to draw sharp 
distinctions, as was subsequently done, between definite periods of 
civilisation; on the contrary, it is often difficult to follow Grimm’s 
historical inferonoes from partial agreements of languages. We 
may refer to the discussions on the Names of Metals, pp. 9-14, 
and on Fanning Terms, pp. 68-69, &c. 

On the whole, Grimm is of the opinion that the Indo-Europeans, 
when they moved from Asia to Europe — oh. viii. is devoted to 
their migration — were still shepherds and warriors. “This 
irresistible march of the nations from Asia into Europo,” he says 
on p. 16, “ pre-supposes bold bands, eager for the fray, allowing 
themselves but occasional rest and quietness, living, under the 
pressure of advance, on their herds, on the products of the chase, 
on the spoils of battle. Before devoting themselves to quiet 

fanning, they must have been hunters, shepherds, warriors 

The migrating shepherds had still much in common, for which the 
later farmers had to find special words ” (p. 69). “ Nevertheless, 

there remain,” ho adds, under the influence of Kuhn’s work, “ as 
important exceptions, i/dva,jawal, ^td; Mka (Sans, ‘wolf,’ cf. vfhx 
‘wolf and plough’), Mha (Goth, ‘plough’), huoho {cf. Kuhn, ib., pp. 
13-15); as also, if the remarkable analogy is competent to over- 
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come all doubt, aritra, aratrmn, ^porpov', plavd (Sans, ‘vessel’), 
•jrXoLov, phllgas (Lith. ‘ plough 

Thus, by the laboxu’s of Kuhn and Grimm, the foundation of a 
methodical investigation of Indo-Germanic antiquities by means of 
Comparative Philology was laid for the first time. When, it was 
said, a word reciu’s m all languages of the Indo-European family 
with the same form and the same meaning (more or less of course), 
this word must have existed in the original Indo-Germanio 
language, and consequently the conception designated by it must 
have been present in the primitive period. Because the Sans, 
fvdji corresponds to the Greek kv<ov, Lat. cards, <fec., therefore, it 
was inferred, the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion must have 
possessed the dog as a domesticated animal ; and because Sans. 
pwn, “town,” can be parallelled by G. wdXts, they must have lived 
in towns whilo they yet formed one people {cf. Kuhn, ib., pp. 9 and 
17) 

But whereas it is the reconstruction of the primitive Indo- 
European period itself that Kuhn always keeps m view, Grimm 
starts from the special point of view of ancient German, and 
follows the track of its affinities, even if it does not lead him 
beyond the limits of the European languages. This results in his 
constructing transitional periods of culture, not indeed sharply 
marked off from one another, intermediate between the time known 
to the histoiy of each separate people and the period immediately 
antecedent to the dispersion of the Indo-Europeans. This idea was 
the more readily entertained because the purely grammatical side 
of Comparative Philology, relying on linguistio arguments, had 
already reached the conolusion Qiat the Jndo-Germanio peoples 
could not have torn themselves from the bosom of the original 
home all at once. 

Bopp indeed had expressed the view, in the first edition of his 
grammar, that in Asia Sanskrit and Medo-Persiau were um'ted 
closely to each other, and in Europe, on the one hand, Greek and 
Latin, on the other Lithuanian, Slavonic, and Teutonic. 

Grimm’s view on this subject we have already seen. Kaspar 
Zeuss also, in 1837, expressed himself very decidedly in his work 
The Germans and Neighbouring Peoples [Die Deutschen und die 
NachbarsiiCmme), in favour of the closer oonneotion of German and 
Slavonic, and endeavoured to strengthen the view by a series of 
linguistio proofs (ib., pp. 18-20). 

A new hypothesis, to which in 1863 even Bopp gave in his 
adhesion [Ueber die i^ache der Alien Preussen Abh. d. B&rl, Ah d. 
W.), was put forward in 1860 by A. Kuhn, in the reprint of his 
paper, On the History of the Indo-Q. Peoples [Ueber die dlteste Ges~ 
chichte der Indog. Volker, p. 324), already mentioned : from a series 
of arguments drawn from the soienoe of language and the history 
of culture, he infers " that the Slavonic language remained longer 
in contact with Sanskrit or more probably with Zend .ai)d Persian, 
than With the other Indo-Germanio languages” — though Bopp 
dissents from Kuhn bo far as to place the differentiation of the 
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Letto-Slavonio branoh before the division of the Asiatic section into 
Sanskrit and Persian. 

At the same time the wildest views were rife as to tho grouping 
of the Indo-Germanio peoples. Even in 1863, H. Leo, for instance 
(J. W. Wolf’s Zeitschrift f. deuUche Mythologie und SittenLunde, 
i. p. 61), ventured to maintain that the Teutons separated from the 
Hindus later than did the Persians, and that this separation 
actually did not take place until after the Hindus had settled in 
India (c/. A, Weher, Z. d. M. O., viii. p. 389). 

Having thus given a connected account of the beginning of lin- 
guistic Paltoontology up to this date (about the year 1860)^ we 
shall do weU to follow the various tendencies which we have come 
across in our review separately, and treat the farther development 
of this branch of science in separate sections; and following an 
order which will easily be understood, we shall treat of — 

The Reconstruction of the Primitive Indo-European Period by 
means of Language (ch. ii ). 

The Partings of the Peoples and their Importance for the 
History of Culture (ch iii.). 

The Attempts to ascertain the Original Home of the Indo- 
Europeans (oh. IV.). 

The few investigations in the domains of the Ural-Altaic and 
Semitic languages which belong to the subject will be nicntionod 
at the end of chapter ii. Works exclusively mythological in their 
content are as a rule excluded from this historical investigation, 
because they have but little connection with “linguistic " Palroon- 
tology in the proper sense. We shall, however, subsequently (Part 
4, ch. xiii,), have an opportunity of briefly doing justice to the 
historical development of Comparative Mythology. 

It was to be expected that Comparative Law also, which from 
1878 had at its own disposal a periodical devoted to its study, 
would gradually possess itself of the conception of the pro-ethnio 
unity of the Indo-Germouio peoples, with a view to establishing the 
Primitive Law of the Indo-Europeans by a comparison of the legal 
mstitutions of the individual peoples. This attempt was first 
stated in a clear and oouneoted manner in a paper by E. Bernhdft 
{Ueher die Grundlagen der jRechtsentviichlung hei den Indog, 
Voelhem, Zeitschrift, ii. 263, ff.). This side, too, of Aryan 
antiquities we shall abstain from discussing, at any rate in this 
section of our enquiry, and shall wait for Part IV. before returning 
to the works on this subject. 
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THE BBOOtfSTBUOTIOtl OF TIIB PIHMITIVB INDO-QBBMANIO PERIOD 
BY MEANS OP LANQDAQE. 

It was by Th. Mommsen’s History of Borne (l854) that the door of 
history was thrown open to Kuhn’s idea of reconstructing the pre- 
historic era of the Indo-Germanic peoples by means of Comparative 
Philology. The celebrated historian, who sees in history nothing 
hut “the development of civilisation,” seized eagerly and eon- 
fldently on the possibility of tracing the beginnings of Italian 
culture to a Grteco-Italian or Indo-Germanic period. In his material 
results Mommsen agrees in the main with his predecessors. The 
development of pastoral life in the primitive period he regards as 
demonstrated “by the unalterably fixed names of the domestio 
animals ” (ios, pecus, taurus, ovis, eqim, anser^ mas, let German 
ed., p, 13; Eng. trans., pop. ed., i. p. 16) ; the use of the waggon by 
ivgun, axis; acquaintance with metals by aes, argentum, ensis; with 
salt hy sal ; the construction of huts by damns, vious, (feo. On the 
other hand, he is distinguished from Kuhn hy his assumption that 
cereals were not yet cultivated by the Indo-Europeans. A few 
remarks are devoted in the later editions (the 8th and last, 1888) 
to proving this view ; and it appears from them that Mommsen 
sees, in the equation G. (led -=^ 118 . ydma, a proof that “at the 
most, before the separation of the peoples, they gathered and ate 
the graius of barley and spelt growing wild in Mesopotamia,* not 
that they already cultivated grain” (7th ed. p. 16; 2nd, p. 16; 
Enghsh trans., pop. ed., p. 16). Mommsen oonoludes his account 
of the condition of the Indo-Europeans by holding out a biTlhant 
prospect for research by means of linguistic Paleeontology. 

The first thing needful was a copious and careful coUeotion of 
linguistic material for the history of culture. 

A ooEvenient' storehouse was offered hy the Journal for the 
Gomparrative Philology of German, Oreeh, and LaUn {Zeitschrift 
fur vergleichende Sprachforschung anf dem Oebiete des Heutschm, 
Griechischm, und Latemischen), which was edited by A. Kuhn, and 

* Thie, according to Mommaen, was the moat ancient home of the Indo- 
Europeana {(J, Srd edi, p, 81; 7th, p. 80). The same opinion had previonsly 
been mainteiaed by Vanns Kennedy in his Meseardm into the Origin aria 
Affinity of the Principal languages ej Ana and Europe, 1828. 
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first appeared m 1861. The mere name of the editor warranted the 
hope that the direction towards the investigation of history, first 
imparted by him to Comparative Philology, would be followed. 
And he himself did, in the 4th volume (1865), return to our subject 
in a special paper, Comparative Philology and the Primeval History 
of the Indo-Europeans {Die SpracJmergteichung und die Urgeschichte 
der Indog. VGlker, art. i.). This work has a special interest because 
of its introductory remarks on method, through which the attempt 
plainly makes itself felt to obtain stricter laws than heretofore 
for establishing historical facts by moans of linguistic arguments. 
Here, for the first time, attention was called, although only 
in, a distant manner, to the difficulties which, as wiU come out 
more and more clearly m the course of our investigation, stand in 
the way of reconstructing the original period by purely linguistic 
arguments. Things are relatively simple, such is the train of 
ideas in the author’s mind, when the term for a concept is identical, 
as regards both root and suffix, in all Indo-Germanio languages, 
or at least in those which “hare been transmitted to us in -a long 
series of literary monuments but it is only liypothetically possible 
to prove the identity of formative syllables, or to establish the 
existence of a given form of suffix, in the original period. 

Further, it is nob the commonest of oocurronoes for a word to bo 
found in all or even the moat important of the related languages. 
On the one hand, this is perfectly intelligible : “on their marolies 
through wild mountain glens, desolate steppes and fertile land, in. 
then- interoourao with other peoples, barbarous or civilised, thoir 
circle of ideas expanded or contracted, according to the difference 
in their oiroumstanoes, just as changes in the mode of -life brought 
about the loss of many manners and customs.” It is therefore by 
no means remarkable that Greeks, Romans, and Gormans should 
share names of plants and animals that ai’e wanting among the 
Hindus, who found themselves confronted in their new home with 
such a change of nature. On the other hand, these very causes are 
the reason why it is often impossible to make the existence of a 
given concept in the primeval period more than probable to a 
certain degree. Again, the frequent difference in meaning of words 
phonetically identical makes historical conclusions uncertain. We 
may take as an example G. “oak”»=*Lat. fagus “beech,” 

O.H.G. puohha. Did the word mean “oak” or “beech” in the 
primeval period? The only thing which can be ascertained by 
means of etymology is that a tree witl\ edible fruit {<t>rty6i : <j>aycLv) 
was to be found in the original home. Indeed, occasionally ety- 
mology leaves the investigator entirely stranded, as m the chse 
of Sans, dru “wood, twig, tree,” Goth, triu “tree,” G. Spus “oak,” 
so that the only result to be got at is that “ our Indo-European 
ancestors dwelt in a region which was not a treeless w'aste." 

When A. Kuhn had thus to a certain extent made the question as 
to thQ civilisation of the primeval Indo-Germanio period the order 
of the day m Comparative Philology, and when new affinities and 
oounections were being discovered almost every day in the vocabu- 

B 
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lary of the Indo-Germanio languages, it waa to be expected that 
the idea should occur of employing the whole of the material bear- 
ing on the subject for the composition of a general picture of Indo- 
Qermanic civilisation. ThiS'taak was undertaken in the most ample 
and thoroughgoing, but unfortunately most uncritical, way by the 
Genevan savant Adolphe Pictet, who had ah-eady shown his interest 
in historico-linguistio studies in' some shorter dissertations — Btymo- 
logische Forschungen vher die alteste Anneihunat hei den Jndoger- 
manen {Ftymological Investigations into the most Ancient Form of 
Medicine amongst the Indo-Europeans), K. Z., v. pp. 24-29, and 
Die alien Krankheitsnamen hei den Itidogermanen (Ancient Fames 
of Diseases amongst the Indo-Europeans), K. Z., v. pp. 321-64, &c. 
His work, Les origines Indo-EuropSennes ou les Aryas Primitifs, 
essai de paUontologie linguistiqve (a term which had not been 
used before), Paris, 1859-63 (2nd ed., Paris, 1877, cf. on this 
point oh. iv. below), endeavoured in two large volumes to examine 
the whole vocabulary of the Indo-Germanio languages, with a view 
to reconstructing the primeval Indo-European period. It consists 
of five books, of which the first contains geographical and ethno- 
logical discussions; the second deals with the natural history 
(minerals, plants, animals) of the primitive Indo-Germanic period 
(vol. i., 1869) ; the third discusses the material civilisation of the 
ancient Indo-Europeans ; the fourth, their social relations ; and 
the fifth and last, the intellectual, moral, and religious life of the 
primeval period (vol. li., 1863). 

Now this an-angement of the subject-matter was a mistake. 
The author, for reasons which we shall examine more closely in 
our fourth chapter, having decided in favour of the ancient 
Baotria as the original home of the Indo-Germanio family, makes 
this geographical hypothesis the basis of his further reconstruction 
of the primeval period. Whatever seems to him to correspond to 
the geography or natural history of this portion of the world, 
he refers without hesitation to the primeval period, even if the 
linguistic proofs, on which this paUontologie linguistique is based, 
note, should be altogether wanting. This holds good especially of 
what he says about the animal kingdom and the vegetable world. 
Thus he says of the camel (i, p. 382) : “ Although the camel is 
not a European animal, and its name, camelus, is undoubtedly 
borrowed from the Semitic, it is nevertheless very probable that 
the Indo-Europeans were acquainted with it, as the two-humped 
camel is native to Baotria.” By a similar mode of argument, 
the tiger (i. p. 426) is assigned to the primitive Indo-Germanio 
period. 

It obviously cannot be my task to examine this extensive work 
in detail. I shall rather content myself with a short account of 
Pictet’s method, which can he better seen by the selection of an 
example than from the section (§ 2, i. pp. 11-26) which he devotes 
to stating it. This will be the best way of judging the results 
which the author reaches (cf. the last chapter, Rdsvmi g^niral et 
aonclwsions). Such a treatment of Pictet’s method is necessary 
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even now, as the importanoe of the author is still much overrated 
—not indeed by speoialiats, but in wider circles (c/., e,g., B. Ki'ek, 
Einldtung in die slav. Litteraiurgeach,, pp, 62, 66, &e.). 

As the fundamental principle of Pictet’s researches is : “ Partir 
tovQoura du mot samorit, s'il existe, soit pour arriver A la restitution 
du thkne primiiif, soit pour en dicouvrir I’etymologie probable 
( 1 . p. 23), in order to show that tho Indo-Europeans were, as 
Pictet is convinced that they were, nccjuainted with agriculture, it 
IS above aU things necessary to discover in Sanskrit the European 
names of the cereals. But whereas the best Sanskrit scholar of 
that time. Oh. Lassen, had as early as the year 1847 come to the 
conclusion that “ Tdm may be regarded as the oldest variety of 
gram cultivated by the Indo-Europeans, because this is the only 
grain whose name has been preserved in all the related languages ” 
\lnd, Altertumakunde, i. p. 247), Pictet promises, as the result of 
his comparisons, “ that the ancient Indo-Europeans already 
possessed moat of the cultivated plants which to this day form 
the basis of our agriculture.” In this conneotion ho relies, for 
wheat and borlev, on the following designations, which apparently 
ooinoide in Sanskrit and the European languages ; — I. Wheat (1) 
G. o-iTos = Sans, aitafimbika, dtapdka or dtya, p. 262 ; (2) Goth. 
hvaitd8-°Sma. gvitagunga, p. 263; (3) Ir. wianw-Sans. sumana, 
p 264; (4) Ir. orJAct, Lat ro6M««=Sans. arbka{\), p. 266; (6) irvpds 
■= Sans, pdra, p. 266; (6) Russ, Sans, psdna, p. 266. II. 

Barley: (1) G. Sans, ydva, p. 267; (2) Lith. witfe'et^Sans. 
n^dhya, p. 268; (3) O.H.G, p«rsta = San8. (4) G. 

Sans. *gikdl/iA; (6) Koarg (Hesyoh.)=Sans. fas4d; (6) Lat. kordevm 
— Sans, hfdya; (7) Oymr. AatoW — Sans, addkd, pp. 269-71. 

Of these equations, the phonetic difiBoulties and impossibilities 
of which we pass over, we must, to begin with, exclude os 
absolutely meaningless for tho reconstruction of the primeval 
period those which never have in Sanskrit stood for any kind of 
grain, such as piU/ra (irupds) : root, par, “a kind of cake;” padna 
wHenica ) : root, pad, “ eating ” (only to be traced in Hemacmdra'a 
dictionary, 12th century A. n.); graata (gerate): root, pros, “that 
which has been eaten;” paa-td: root, paAa, “laudatus;” hfdya 
(hordeum), “dear to the heart, lovely;” addhi* (Cymr. haidd), 

“ leading straight to the end.” Equally idle is the reference of 
words appai'ently isolated to original forms, in -the manufacture of 
which the author has attained to a marvellous perfection. 
Especial use is made of compounds. In the same way that, 
aooording to him, KpiOg “ the wealth-giving ” = *fri-dhd, he refera 
a word like hund to *i!van-dhd, papaver to *pdpa^-vara, x<c\\Mv to 
*?iaridldna, <fco. The numerous compounds of the primeval age, 
with the pronominal syllable ha as their first element, which seems 
to have meant “whatl”, are quite qomic. “What food!” (quel 
aliment!); “*I;a-iAara,” ejaculated the ancient Indo-Europeans 
when they gave oats a name (O.H.G. habaro)-, “what nourishment!" 
(qirelle nourriture !) ; “ *ha-raaa,” when they named millet (O.H.G. 
hirai). These primeval compounds are supposed have had 
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various fates in the separate languages. Sometimes it was only the 
firet element (G-. dta-fimhika), sometimes only the Rocond 

(Ir. maim = Suns, ait-mana) that was preserved. The lomnrkablo 
thing js, that the meaning of these words, which was poouliiir 
only to the compound (sita-puiiila, literally, “with white oars,” 
su-mana “well-minded, charming, pretty ” = wheat) should never- 
theless have survived in the separate halves. 

We now turn to those Sanskrit words in this collection which 
do really occur as the names of kinds of grain in Sansicrit litera- 
ture; sita^imhika, dtya, petai^i7tgAfVmnccn.a, mMhya. Here, how- 
ever, we are confronted with the defect in Pictet’s method, which 
makes his conclusions questionable almost from the first page to 
the last. This is, the utter disregard of the historical develop- 
ment which took place in Sanskrit; and especially in the meanings of 
words. “Whether a word is old or modem, whether its actual 
existence is ascertomed and guaranteed, further, whether its 
meaning i8 original or was only, in the course of the three thousand 
years through which Sanskiit literature flourished, developed by 
some process of metaphor, symbolism, or even of mythology, or 
whether it is nothing but the invention of some scholiast for the 
purposes of explanation — all these are things about which M. Pictet 
docs not bother himself” (A. IFis&cr). Thus, none of the names 
which ha quotes for wheat and barley occur as such in the 
language of the Yedas; they can only bo found even in late 
literature in dictionaries such as that of Ifemaoandra (12th century 
A.D,), in the ^abdakalpadruma, (not composed until the present 
century), and the Armrakdaha. But even if one or other of those 
words should have been used in the mouth of the people as the 
name of a variety of grain, this signification is so cleaidy a 
secondary meaning (c/., e.g., mMdhyd) ; (a) sappy, strong, fresh, un- 
injured j (6) fit for offering in sacrifice, pure, <fco.; (2) amongst 
other meanings, barley (in the Qdbdakalpadrwma), that the idea of 
employing it for the reconstruction of the primeval period cannot 
possibly be eutertained. That Pictet never came to see this is the 
more remarkable, because the two first parts of Bohtlingk and 
Beth’s Sanskrit lexicon had appeared in the year 1859, and the 
third in the year 1863 ; from these he might have derived a store 
of the most profitable information, if not precisely on the subject 
of the names of the cereals, which we have quoted, at any rate 
about th^ history of the meanings of words in Sanskrit and the 
value of the sources of our knowledge of Sanskrit. How little 
profit Hotet was able to make of this work, pregnant as it was for 
the whole science of language, may, to conclude, be inferred from 
the sole equation which we have not yet considered (i. p. 4) 

Ir. wrhhcb,* arhhaa, Lat. rvhva (t), Sans, arbka (1). 

* The Irish word is connected by Stokes {Irish Olossea, 1038) with the 
Latin a/mm, by the side of the Welsh erv), “acre” (loan-word?). This, 
moreover, is satisfactorily guaranteed {cf. Windisch, Irisehe Texte, 872, arhar, 
“ grain," and O’R., Suppl., arbaim, “ com"). On the other hand, I have not 
found Irish Mann, “ wheat," anywhere except in O’Eeilly. 
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To the last Sanskrit word Pictet, apparently following Wilaon’a 
Dictionary, assigns the general meaning of gross. Ho reinarka 
that this is not given, in the St Poteraburg Dictionary, hut nover- 
tlieloss bases the most extensive combinations on it, and adds, 

naively enough ; “ le aem des 7icrbe& en gMral qu'ometientyje ne 

sais powquoi, les auteurs du dictiormaire de Pdtei'slourg’' (p. 196). 

As a matter of fact, then, the only equation wliich can be 
employed for historical inferences, is, as Lassen maintained, Saus. 
ydva = G. &o. 

Pictet’s method of procedure immediately provoked energetic 
protests in Germany. A. Weber, in two searching reviews of the 
work (Beitrage z. vergl. Sprachf., ii. and iv.), condemned very 
severely, but quite justly, the uncritical way in which the autiior 
had made employment of Sanskrit. The notice of the first volume 
by A, Kuhn (Beitrage, ii. pp. 369-82) was less severe, but in the 
mvnn fully agreed with Weber’s. Kuhn, after some general 
remarks, proceeds to an examination of details, and it is iutorest- 
ing to note what Ins views are now (1862) on the varieties of 
grain known to the primeval Jndo-Gcrmanie peiiod : “But as 
regards results obtained in this way, the coiicluHion of the whole 
matter seems to be that neither animals, minerals, nor plants 
have names which agree in all the Iiulo-Goriiuuiio languages, 
wherouB the names of the domestioatod niiiinals do, in tlie main, 
agree, and tlioroforo point to tlio fact that those peoples were still 
in the nomad stage when they separated from each other. Wide- 
reaching agroomoiits arc, indeed, found in the names of individual 
minerals and plants ; but, on the whole, either those agroomoiits 
are coti(]nod to groups of languages, or it is often dillicult to 
dooido whether they really wore originally oommon property, or 
liave spread from one people to another hy borrowing” (p. 371). 

In spite of tlio serious suspicions which wore at onco raised hy 
specialists against Pictet’s work, the views which the savant of 
Geneva had pronounced on tlie original condition of tlio ludo- 
Europoans soon found accoptauco in a wider scientific circle ; in 
pai-ticular, French antlu-opoiogists and ethnologists frequently 
treated Pictet’s oonolusions as a safe basis for their own investiga- 
tions. I wiU only refer here to two distinguished French historians 
of culture, F. Lenormant, in his work, 27ie Beginnings of Culture 
{Die Anfange der CuUur, German edition, Jena, 1876), and F. voni 
Ilougemont, The Bronze Age, or </«■ Semites in the Occident (German 
trans , GUtei-sloh, 1869), the works'' of both of whom arc most 
seriously influenced hy Pictet’s hook. 

The same remark applies to Alphonse de Candolle’s well-known 
book, Der Ursprgng der KvlturpfUavien (translated by E. Goeze, 
Leipzig, 1884), which PiCtet’s most erroneous statements, accepted 
as sterling coin, permeate in a most pernioioua way. 

But in Germany also nearly every eminent student of language 
eudoavoured to work this newly discovered mine of Comparative 
Philology in the interests of the history of culture. About the 
same time as the second' volume of Pictet’s vs'ork, there appeared 
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two German treatises dealing with linguistic paleontology : On 
the Primeval Jndo-Germanic Period, by F. Justi {Vber die Urzeit der 
iTidogmtuinm, Ramuede hist. Taschenbuch, iv. Folge, iii. Jahr^ng, 

1862, pp. 301-42), and Der wirthschaftliche CuUurstand des indbg. 
Urvolkes {The Economic Condition of the Primitive Indo-Europeans), 
by A. Schleicher {Hildebrands Jahrbucher f, Nationalbhonomie, i., 

1863, pp. 401-11). The sketch which Justi gives of the primeval 
Indo-Germanio period does not differ essentially fiom Pictet’s 
account, and is obviously influenced by it. Here we have pictured 
in glowing language the same simple but happy existence of a 
young and vigorous people, breeding cattle and working farms, 
with a developed family life and the beginning of a State organisa- 
tion. A little paradise is put before our eyes. A feeling of envy 
creeps over us, their sorely afflicted descendants, when we read of 
these ancestors that “the only ills that threatened the lives of 
these fortunate men, seem to have been the wounds received in 
war, and the weakness of old age ” (p. 323) For explaining the 
meaning of a word, especial importance is laid by Justi on the root : 
The word father means “the protector, master,” the mother is 
the managing, busy house-wife, who calls her spouse “lord and 
master;” the son is termed “the begotten, the scion," the 
daughter “the milk-maid;’’ she remains by the side of lior in- 
dustrious mother and helps hei ; therefore the bioLhor loves her 
aud calls her the sister “ who dwells with him,” while she honours 
him with the grateful title of brother, “ nourishor ” (p. 318). Tlio 
subject-matter is arranged with more skill than m Pictet, inasmuch 
as in Justi the question as to the original home, the “paradise,” of 
the Indo-Europeans is not discussed until the picture of their social 
relations and the Indo-Germamc fauna and flora have been disposed 
of. It is interesting also to note an objection which Justi himself 
raises against himself, when he contrasts his high estimate of the 
civilisation of the primeval period with the stage of culture m 
whioh history shows some of the Indo-Germanic peoples to have 
been, an objection of great and far-reaching importance, as we shall 
see, which Justi indeed contrives to dispose of very summarily ; 
“ If, however, it is objected,” he says, p. 320, “ that many members 
of the Indo-European family in times known to history aud 
relatively much less remote from our own, were still in the hunt- 
ing and Ashing stage, we need only, in order to deprive the objec- 
tion of all its force, put the further question : why did the whole 
population of many localities in Italy consist almost exclusively of 
fishers, whilst the Italians, nevertheless, rank amongst the most 
civilised of peoples 1” 

Much more sceptioism was shown by Schleicher, who, in his 
work Die dmtsche Sprache {The German Language), 1860, p. 71, /., 
had not failed to touch upon the civilisation of the original Indo- 
Europeans. According to Sohleioher’s pedigi’ee-theory, whioh we 
shall subsequently speak of in detail, the Slavo-Letto-German 
branch was the first to detach itself from the original language, 
and it was only later that the remaining portion of fhe original 
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language subdivided into the Hindu-Peraian and Graeoo-Italo-Celtio 
branches. Accordingly, in reconstructing the primeval period, he 
justly only lays weight on such words as can bo traced cither in 
all three groups of languages, or at least in the Hindu-Persian as 
well as in the Slavo-Letto-German group. Agreements limited to 
Idle area of the European languages he does not regard ns con- 
clusive, because he considers that terms for civilised ideas may 
have been borrowed by one nation from another to a considerable 
extent, just as a similar process of borrowing can be traced in the 
case of tales and Mdrchm in the most ancient times. Schleicher 
is also of opimon that it is impossible to draw negative conclusions 
about the civilisation of the primeval period from the absence of 
given agreements ; “ for in the course of thousands of years many 
words may have been lost, many may have survived in one single 
language alone, and therefore have lost the means of demonstrat- 
ing to us their primeval charaoter. For this reason, however, our 
picture of their civilisation can contain nothing which does not 
belong to it. We are safe from the danger of imputing too much 
to our original people, while we may be certain that there are 
many sides of its civilisation which we have not the moans to 
ascertain ” (p. 404). The result is that there are many imjiortnnt 
items of civilisation which Schleicher cannot bring himaolf to 
ascribe to the primeval period, but which Pictet had imputed to 
it, such as the plough, mill, gold and silver, &c. 

The end of the sixties brought further contributions to the 
investigation of the primeval ludo-Gormanic period, from Max 
Muller, in on essay on Comparative Philology (iPssays, ii. 18-42 of 
the German edition, 1869), W. D. Whitney {Langwigt and the 
Study of Language, 18G7), and Th. Benfey {Linldtung lu A. Mck's 
WdrterJmch der Indog. Ormidsprache in ihrm Bestande vor der 
Vblkertn-ennung, 1868, and Geschichte d&r Spi'achvimenscJiaft, 1869, 
pp. 697-600). As we hero have to do with throe inquirers who 
together stand at the head of their science, it will be particularly 
interesting to considec side by side the views which they put 
forward almost Bimultancously on the same subject. A. Fiok will 
also have to be included, because it was on his vocabulary of the 
original Indo-Qermamc language that Benfey’s views were based. 

At the very outset of his investigations, Max MUller declares, as 
Schleicher had declared before him, that the method employed in 
reconstructing the primeveil period may not ho reversed or used 
for drawing negative ooncluaions. “ Beoause each of the Eomance 
languages has a different name for certain objects, it docs not 
follow that the objects themselves were unknown to the ancestors 
of the Romance peoples. Paper was known in Rome, yet it is 
colled cwrta in Italian, papier in French ” {Select Essays, i. p. 320). 

That does not, however, prevent him from occasionally making 
use of negative proofs of this kind. On the ground that the names 
given to the sea by the different Indo-Germanio peoples differ from 

* In English this treatise had been published in the Oxford JEssay in 1860. 
Of. Max Muller, Biographies of Words, p. 129, ff. 
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each other, or originally designated a dead stagnant water (Lat. 
mare), acquaintance with the aea is denied to the primeval period, 
and further geographical combinations based thereon. Whitney 
also was of opinion that the country inhabited by tlio Indo- 
Europeans did not yet extend to the sea-coast. *A second negative 
conclusion is drawn by Mttller from the fact that tlie Indo-Europeans 
do not possess a common word for the numeral thousand (c/ , also 
Justi, op. dt., p. 316), whereas Th. Benfey opines more cautiously 
that “ of the various permissible, intelligible, names, none had 
dnven out the rest and established itself as the only one in 
use.” 

As regards the character of the vocabulary employed. Max 
MtiUer seems not to consider the agreement of Sanskrit a ccmditio 
sine qm non of reconstructing the civilisation of the primeval 
period. At least, he too ascribes the plough and the mill to the 
Indo-Europeans. Nor is complete agreement m root and suffix 
required of the civilised terms compared ; thus, acquaintance with 
gold is assigned with the greatest decision to the original period, 
although the formative elements in the series of words in question 
(Sana. Hra^ya, G. xP^a-o':, Slav. zZato, Goth. (/iil\>) “ dilFor widely 
from one another.” Nor does A. Pick regard tho agroomont of 
Sanskrit as absolutely indispensable in order to incorporate a word 
into his index of the original Indo-Germanio language. Words such 
as those for “ boar ” (apra), “ fish ” (pisk), “ goat ” (plinta), “ troo 
uith edible fruit” {bhaga), and many oth el's, aro assigned to tho 
vocabulary of tho original language, although all of them aro such 
as can only be proved by tho agreement of some Eiuopcan Ihiiguagos, 

So, too, some word-forms which can only bo traced in a few or 
even only in a single European language, aro admitted into tho 
dictionary of the original language if they rpour in Sanskrit,* 
Great care, on the other hand, is taken about the agroomont of 
words brought together, in their derivative syllables ; in this way 
Pick succeeds in establishing the same word with totally different 
suffixes for tho original language ; thus the stem vat, from which 
Benfey infers that tho Indo-Europeans were acquainted with the 
division of the year, appears in three forms : vat, vatas, vatasara 
Notwithstanding, tho endeavour to recover forms of words which 
did once really exist in the original language, makes Pick’s com- 
parisons a safer basis for researches into the history of culture 
than were those made by his predecessors and simply directed to 
identifying a root. 

Lot us now turn to the civilisation itself of the ancient Indo- 
Europeans : according to Max MUllor they must have lived in the 
profoundoat peace for a long time before their dispersion. “ Hence 
it IS that not only Latin and Greek, but all Aryan languages, have 

* To this B. Uoibrock, iu his oriticlsm of Ficlc’a work {k:. Z , xvili p. 7-8), 
objects : “ rurtieuluily must we proiiouiioe against inferring liido-Germanic 
forms from Gnoco-Hindu-Persiati parallels. For how do wo know that they 
may not Iwloti to o Grreco-Hindu- Pel’s wu period, and thus be about a oouijlu 
of thousaud years younger than tho real Indo-Geimanic period !” 
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their peaceful words in common ; hence it is tliat all differ ho 
strangely in thoir warlike expression. Thus tho domestic animals 
are generally known in England and India by tho satno name, 
while the wild beasts have mostly different names even in Greek 
and Latin " (Select Eamys, i. p. 343)i According to Whitney, the 
domestic animals that had been tamed wore the horse, tho ox, the 
sheep, the goat, the pig, and the dog, to which Benfoy further adds 
the goose and the duck. 

Agnoulture, too, was already pursued, and wheat and barley 
cultivated (Eenfey and Whztney)', further all three inquirers agree 
tljat the Indo-Europeans even then possessed houses and walled 
strongholds or towns (Sons purl = G. ttoXis). 

On the other hand, they speak with an uncertain voice on, and 
at different times give different answers to the question, what 
metals were known to the primeval Indo-Germanic peiiod 1 Thus 
Max Milller, m his essay referred to above (1850),, had spoken of 
iron as a metal known to tlio Indo-Europeans. In his Lectures on 
the Scimee of Lanyuaye (1866 Gorman, 1861 English edition, li. 
218), on the other hand, ho endeavours to provide ample demon- 
stration that iron was still wanting to tho Indo-Europeans boforo 
their dispersion. 

Benfoy actually comes to three different conolusions with 
regard to tho oipiation Sans, dym, Lat aes, Goth. aiz. Whereas 
in tho Preface, p viii, ho was of tho opinion that it “ probably ” 
had tho nioaning of “ bronze,” in his History of Comparalioe 
Philology lie oxtouds its uioaning to ” inotul generally," subse- 
quently, “bronze,” “iion,” Finally Ghr. Ilostmiuin (Avchiv f. 
Anthropologic, ix. p. 192) declares: “Th. Benfoy, who reserves 
explanation in detail for another occasion, anthorisub mu to stato 
that there is notlung in Sanskrit soholarship nor in linguistic 
research in tho doiiiain of tho ludo-Gormanic languages, mcon- 
sistent with the results of niy investigations, while us regards the 
knowledge of iron in the primeval ludo-Germaiuc period, they are 
rather in oomploto haimoiiy.” Whitney expresses himself with 
the most caution ; “ Tho use of some niotals was certainly known , 
whether iron was amongst them is open to question.” 

Special attention is devoted by Max Miiller to tho family life of 
the ancient Indo-Europeans. Ho does not indeed lay any weight 
on the mere fact that the names for father, mother, brother, sister, 
daughter, are identical in most Indo-Goi manic languages. The 
high development and elevated morality of the Indo-Germanic 
family he rather sees, as we have noticed that Justi saw, in the 
meaning of the roots from which tho ludo-Germanic family names 
are derived. “ The name of milkmaid, given to tho daughter of 
the house, opens before our eyes a little idyll of tho poetical and 
pastoral life of the early Aryan.s. One of tho few things by which 
the daughter, before she was man-ied might inako herself usoful in 
a nomadic household, was tho milking of the cattle, and it discloses 
a kind of delicacy and humour even in tho rudest state of society,’ 
if wo imagine a father calling lus daughter his little milkmaid 
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rather than svtd, his begotten, or filia, the suckling" (Selected 
Essays, i. p. 324).* 

A further proof of a well-ordered family life in the primeval 
period is seen by Max Mtiller in the names which hod even then 
been developed for relations springing from marriage, i.e., relations 
which in English are expressed by the addition of tho words 
“ m-law." Terms such as “ father-m-law ” (Sans, pvdpiora, Q. 
eKvpoi, Lat. soeer), “ daughter-in-law ” (Sans, musM= G. wds, 
Lat nvrus), Ao., are unknown to savages. This is supplemented 
by a remark of Benfey’s (Preface, p. viii), that the monogamy 
of the Indo-Europeans is shown by the eijuations pdtnt = vdrvta 
“ mistress,” and pdti = Troo-ts “ master." 

Arts of many kinds are ascribed to the Indo-Europeans by 
Benfey and Whitney; “ They possessed weapons, especially arrows ; 
they painted and made poetry; built waggons and boats with 

oars; they wove and made themselves clothes and 

girdles. Finally, they had divided time into years and months ” 
(Benfey). “The art of weaving was practised; wool and hemp, 
and possibly flax, being the materials employed. The weapons of 
offence and defence were those which are usual among primitive 
peoples, the sword, spear, bow, and shield. Boats wore manu- 
factured and moved by oars. ..... Mead was prepared from 
honey, as a cheering and inebriating drink. The season whoso 
name has been moat persistent is the winter ” (Whitney, Language 
and the Study of Language, p. 207). 

Whereas, according to Benfey, the Indo-Europeans wore ruled by 
kings, whose wives were called “ queens,” and probably therefore 
shared their rank, Whitney finds no traces as yet of the develop- 
ment of a state organisation in the proper sense : “ tho people was 
doubtless a congeries of petty tribes, under chiefs and leaders, 
rather than kings, and with institutions of a patriarchal cast. 
Their religion was already sharply defined ; they had several gods 
with established names, definite religious forms and even 
formulse” (Benfey). 

By the side of the works of the three investigators named, who 
directed their efforts to producing a general picture of ludo- 
Germanio civilisation, we have now to mention a series of shorter 
essays, the object of which was rather to consider single phases of 
the most ancient. civilisation of the Indo-Europeans. 

They treat with especial frequency of the Indo-Qermanio 
animal kingdom. In the first place, we have to mention two 
papers by C. Forstemann, on Language and Natural History, K, Z., 
i. pp. 491-606, and iii. pp. 43-62, the latter of which is accompanied 
by notes by A. Kuhn. In these the Indo-Germanio names for 
animals are brought together, according os they are identical in 
all, most, or only single languages, in order to show thereby “the 

* The view that Sans, duhitdr •• daughter” means “milk-maid" (root, 
(iiiA) was first put forward by J. Gxiuiin, who even compared Lat. mulier: 
mulgm, and /eroiiui ; O.N. Jim, fdm, “ milk.'’ Of. OeschicTUe der dmtsehm 
Spraehe, p. 1001. 
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possibility of producing a complete Indo-Germaniolinguistiohistory.” 
He finds that throughout the whole area of the Indo-Gennanio 
languages, i.e., in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic, the names 
for dog, cow, sheep, horse, and pig, bear, wolf, mouse, and otter 
{cf. K. Z.i lii, p. 69) agree. The five animals first mentioned 
must, therefore, have been brought into the service of man before 
the separation of the languages. The same subject is discussed in 
several papers by F. Potts m the Beitrdge zur vcrgleichenden 
Sprachwissensckaft {Gontrihutiom to the Science of Language), 
which are distinguished less by definite historical lesults than by 
the fact that he has collected together much valuable material. 
The various sections grouped together under the general title 
Gontrihutions to the History of Gzdture, treat of 'I'he Distinction of 
various hinds of Gattle, Gelding (li. pp. 195-215), The Cultivation 
of Bees (ii pp 266-82) — this includes a discussion on The Improve- 
ment of Fruit-trees (ii. pp. 401-23) — further of Dogs (iii. pp. 289- 
326), Goats {iv, pp. 68-79), Birds (iv. pp. 79-98). A. Baomcistor 
deals with the Indo-Germanio animal kingdom from tho side of 
language, in Amland, in a more popular manner, under the 
following heads; (1) assj (2) horse 1866, pp. 924 and 

997); ^3) ape, lion, oamol, elephant; (4) domestic animals ; (6 and 
6) origin of names of animals; (7) dog,- wolf, fox {Auslazid, 1867, 
pp. 91, 167, 472, 607, 1133). The same subject is discussed by 
Franz Mistoli {cf Bericht tiler die Thiitigkeit der St. GalUchen 
naturwissenschaftlicken Oesellschaft, 1866-66, pp. 139-69, and ih., 
1866-67, jip. 31-69). In his method of proving the acquaintance 
of tho Indo-Europeans with certain ammols, Misteli models 
himself on A. Pictet. He too moves in the vicious circle which is 
conspicuous in Pictet. Sinco “ on linguistic grounds ” — what, is 
not stated — tho home of the Aryans must bo placed north of tho 
Himalayas, on tho boundaries of India ami Persia (p. 141), 
therefore, the Indo-Europeans must have been acquainted with 
the tigor, as the habitat of this beast of prey extends to this 
distnot. It is, however, well known that the tigor cannot pretend 
to a primeval name. The fox also, to say nothing of other animals, 
is assigned m the same way to the primeval Indo-Germanio fauna. 
For this animal too, when we consider his geographical distribution 
and refloot that geese and poultry were known as domestic birds 
to the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion (p. 167), we might 
expect a primeval name. But “crafty Master Reynard tricks 
us even in matters of science,’' The oply trace of the original 
state of things has, according to Misteli, been preserved in 
Lat. vulpes, winch he compares with Lat. lupus, G. Aukov, Sans. 
vfkas, to show that fox and wolf received tho same name in 
the primeval period, viz., “robber” (root, v(vrl^), After these 
remarks it is unnecessary to say anything else of the collec- 
tion which he gives as the result of his investigation (p. 68). 
According to it the following animals were known to tho Indo- 
Europeans ; — 

Beasts of Prey. — Tiger, dog, wolf, fox, marten, polecat, and 
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weasel — without satisfactorily distinguishing the two latter — otter, 
bear, hedgehog. 

Jiodenta. — Squirrel, mouse, hare, beaver. 

Solidungulous. — Horse. 

Buminantt. — Camel, stag, goat, sheep, cow. 

ClovenrJ^ooted. — Pig. 

It is interesting to note the side-glances which Misteli casts on 
the fauna of the Swiss lake-dwellings, for purposes of comparison. 
As, however, he ascribes to the primeval Iiido-Gorinanic period the 
domestication of certain animals, such as the horse, pig, poultry, 
which according to EUtimeyer’s investigations (Die Fauna de^- 
Pfaldhauterh) were unknown to the most ancient peiiods of the 
lake-dwellings, it is not difficidt to luiderstand that, in his opinion, 
the Indo-Europeans cannot possibly be compared, as regards civi- 
lisation, with the lake-dwellers of the Stone age. In the same way, 
A. Schleicher {op. cit., p 411), assuming that the Indo-Europeans, 
before their dispersion, were acquainted with metals and metal- 
lurgy, ascribes the pichistoric monuments of the Eiu'opoan Stone 
age to uon-Iudo-Govmanio peoples. These important questions will 
engage our close attention subsequently. 

An entirely new side of Indo-Cormanio civilisation was brought 
into prommouco by E. Westphal in a iiaper on tho coniparativo 
metrical systems of tho Indo-Oorinanic peoples {Zur Vm/ldelmultn 
Metrik dcr indog. Volker, K. Z., ix. pp. 437-58), If, ho inquired, 
a hundred different traits in tho belief about tho gods, in tho 
struoture of myths and sagas, can be traced back to tho primeval 
period of tho Iiido-Gormaiiic peoples, ought it not also to bo possible 
to infer tlie form with wdiioh tins most anoioiit of poetry invested 
its material 1 And, in fact, Weatiihal believes that lio lias doteotod 
this ancient form in tho agroemoiit of the tliroo iamhic versos of 
tho Greeks (dimeter, aoatalectic, and. cataloctio trimoter) with tho 
three metres of tho Vedas {AnmliUthh and Gdyulrt, Jagatt, VirdJ, 
and TrisIU-uhh}, and further with the rhythmic verse of tho aiiciont 
Persians. This anoioiit Indo-Germaiiic poetry was based noitlier on 
accent nor quantity, but was an affair of syllables purely. It has 
hoen preserved intact in the metres of tho Avesta, and is reflected 
in the V edio hymns also, so for as the second half of the iambic 
dipodia is quantitive, i.e., purely iambic. In Greek jmetre, also, 
this primeval principle of syllable counting occasionally still 
manifests itself, e.g , m the license allowed by prosody at the 
hogimimg of a rhythmical verse (cf. p. 440). 

The Bohome of the primitive Indo-European epic verse may ho 
repioseiited in accordance with these investigations, as follows : — 

ub u u u u u uluTfTT'vTirU’irTr 

Westphal ’s work has proved to ho the foundation of a compara- 
tive study of ludo-Europcan metres, which has lately become of 
importanco for understanding Gic origin of the hexameter, for 
which I may refer to Froderic Allen {Ueb&r den Ursprung dee 
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homeriechen Vei'smasset, K. Z., xxiv. p, 566, f), and H. Uaener 
(AUgrieckiichir Vfu'sban, Bonn, 1887), 

That tlie Indo Europeans composed, i.e., possessed metrical songs, 
IS, we may remark incidentally, the opinion of all the investigators 
whom we have thus far mentioned. Bonfey and Fick endeavoured 
to support it by linguistic arguments, the former basing his 
statement that ; “ They (the Indo-Europeans) painted and com- 

posed poetry, especially hymns" obviously on Fiok’s equation, 
Sans, sumnd = G. npvos ; the latter appending to his comparison of 
Sans, padd “metrioal unit, quarter of a verse," with Zend pcul/ia, 
pad “word, song,” ttoCs “metrical foot, unit of verse,” A.S. fit 
“poem, song”(?) the comment; “The remarkable recurrence in 
four languages of the application of ‘ foot ’ to a portion of a verse 
shows the existence of metrical composition amongst the Indo- 
Europeans.” 

A still further step was taken by A. Kuhn in a paper in his 
ZeiUchrifi (xiii. p. 491), for he endeavours to trace whole formulra 
back to the beginning of Indo-European poetry. He distinguishes 
even between two classes of remains from the most ancient poetry, 
first, riddles, things celestial, the creation of the world, &o., and next, 
spells for charming away diseases and evil spirits. As an example 
of the latter, the well-known Merseburg charm for a lame horse : 
B6n, ti 6^, bluot id hlwoda, 

Lid n gilidm, sSse peHmida itn, 

is compared with a very similar one in the Athar Veda (iv. 12) : 

“ Let marrow join to marrow, and let limb to limb be joined. 

Grow flesh that erst had pined away, and now grow every 
bone also. 

Marrow now unite with marrow, and let hide on hide increase. ” 

We have still to mention, in this place, an isolated paper by 
F. C. PauU on the names given to the parts of the body bjf the 
Indo-Europeans (Uber die Benennungem, der Kdrperteile bei den 
Jndogermanen, Programm, Stettin, 1867, reviewed in K. Z., xvii, 
p. 233). A -comparison of the primeval names o£the parts of the 
human body, p. 27, /., shows that the Indo-Europeans possessed a 
fairly thorough anatomical knowledge of their bodies. 

If, before proceeding to a new work, of the very greatest 
importance for linguistic and historical reseai’ch, we take a brief 
retrospect of our review thus far, we shah observe that all the 
investigators we have mentioned agree in regarding the level of 
Indo-Germanic civilisation as relatively high. 

A people possessing a well-regulated family and national life, 
familiar with cattle-breeding and agriculture, owning nearly all 
the domesticated animals which at the present day are in the 
service of man, experienced in mining, and working the most im- 
portant, if not all, of the metals — such a people seemed to be the 
fitting representatives of the primeval period of a race which was 
destined to play so important a part in the development of civilisa- 
tion. It was natural that by the side of such a picture, the state 
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of things, which was revealed in the most ancient monuments of 
Europe hy the steady growth of anthropological and prehistoric 
research, shoiUd stand in glaring and irreconcilable contrast. The 
sole possible explanation seemed to lie in the assumption of a 
double layer of population in Europe, a pre-lndo-Germanio, such 
as might have belonged to the lahe-dwellmgs of Switzerland and 
the kitohen-middens of Denmark, and an Indo-Germanio, which 
appeared on European soil as the apostle of a higher culture. 

The investigators show more difference among themselves in tho 
method of reaching the primeval period of the Indo-Germanio 
peoples by the aid of Comparative Philology, and this is the more 
intelligible beoause, strictly speaking, none of them had subjected 
it to serious examination from all points of view, linguistio and 
historical. Such an examination ought, indeed, to have been 
suggested by the difference in opinion as to the earliest cleavage 
of the original language ; for it was obvious that a totally different 
linguistio basis for the investigation of the primeval period must 
be given by the assumption that the original people first divided 
into a Hindu-Perao-South-European and a North European division, 
from what would be given by the assumption that it divided into 
an Asiatic and an European half. In the face of this absolutely 
undecided dispute it would have been safest and most cautious 
only to employ such equations for the civilisation of the primeval 
period as were safely established by the agreement of the Hindu- 
Persian, North, and South European branches. Yet Sohleioher 
and Pdrstemann alone carried out this idea. An equally careful 
examination would have had to be made of the formal elements of 
the comparative vocabulary. A. Kuhn had indeed insisted that 
identity of root was by no means enough to establish the primeval 
existence of the concept residing in the series of words, and that 
agi'eement in the suffix was quite as necessary as agreement in 
root. Yet investigators like Piotet, Justi, Max Mfiller, and others 
pmd scarcely any attention to this requisite, and eonsequently 
Fiok's book, in spite of its great defects, may be so far termed an 
advance, that it endeavours to class together those words in the 
IndmEuropeau languages which agree in root and in formative 
syllables, and to offer them to the historian of culture as a foundation. 

On the other hand, agreement prevailed, in theory at least, 
with regard to the fundamental principle that concepts which 
could not be traced etymologically within the circle of the Indo- 
Germanio languages, were not to be employed for drawing negative 
oonolusions about the primeval period, although in praotioe suoh 
oonolusions were not unfrequently drawn. 

The last thing that investigators, so far, had troubled themselves 
about was to establish the original meaning of a series of etymo- 
logioally-related words; in most cases they were quite content to 
transfer the meaning, which the equation had in historical times, 
to the primeval period without more ado. As Sans. jwr-f^G. 
Tr6kii meant "town,” the Indo-Europeans must have lived in 
towns ; as Sans, dpva, G. inwos, &o., were employed of the domesti- 
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cated animal, the horse must have been used as a domeBticated 
animal in the primeval period, and so on. 

The merit of detecting and attacking this, the weakest, side 
of lingnistio palseontology is due to a remarkable work, which 
imparted a new direction in every respect to research based on 
language and history : V. Hehn’a Ouliimted Plants and Domestic 
Animals in thdr migration from, Asia to Greece and Italy, and the 
rest of Europe, Sketches from History and Language (jGulturpflanzen 
und Haustiere in ihren tfbergang von Aden nach Griechenland und 
Italien sowie in das 'dhrige Eurorpa, Historischrlinguistische Skizzen, 
1st ed., Berlin, 1870; 2nd ed., 1874; 3rd ed., 1877, from which we 
mostly quote; 4th ed,, 1883; 6th ed., 1887). 

V. Hehn’s main object, os the title of the book indicates, was 
not to reconstruct prehistoric periods of civilisation, but to show 
how a considerable number of the most important cultivated plants 
and domestic animals migrated, some of them under the full light 
of history, from the civilised area of the Orient to the peoples of 
Europe, who were still plunged in the night of barbarism ; to act 
wherever they come as the most powerful of levers for the 
production of a higher civilisation, “What is Europe but the 
stock, barren in itself, on which everything had to be grafted from 
the Orient, and so brought to perfeotbn.” These words of 
Sohelling are the motto of the book, and its real object is to prove 
their truth. Only, as the author is performing his task, in the 
most brilliant manner, by a combined knowledge of history, 
language, and natural history, perfectly astounding in its wealth, 
he cannot escape asking himself ; What was the culture of the 
Indo-Germanio peoples like before they came in contact with the 
culture of the Orient 1 what was their civilisation at the time when 
they drat penetrated into the ■wilderneasea of Europe 1 what when 
they were still living with their eastern brothers in Asia? Those 
passages of the book which are devoted to answering these 
questions will claim our special attention. 

V. Hehn does not base his views about the primeval period of 
the Indo-Europeans mainly on philological combinations : his work 
is styled Sketches from History and Language, not from language 
and history. But every indication of a less sunny prehistoric 
period which penetrates through the brilliant veil of classical 
antiquity is eagerly collected and brought into comparison with 
the scattered notices which have been transmitted by Greek and 
Latin authors, both of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, about the 
manners and customs of non-classical Europe, above all about the 
northern Indo-Germanic tribes, the Celts, Teutons, and Slavs, 

It is but seldom that he uses language as his starting-point ; he 
employs it, provided only it is adapted for the purpose, to explain, 
amplify, and strengthen his picture. Philology and the science of 
language are here combined in a magnificent manner. It is on a 
foundation of this kind that V. Hehn unrolls a picture of the 
primeval period, which certainly differs from that of investigators 
whom we may term mere comparative philologists, as does the 
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darkness of night from the light of day. Holm is well aware of 
this contrast, no’* is there wanting a sharp polemic against the 
method usual up to that time of employing Comparative Philology 
for inferences about the history of culture. There are, if I am not 
mistaken, two charges particularly which ho brings against it. 

“ He,” says V. Hehn, p. 488 of the 3rd edition, “ who puts 
new civilised ideas into old words, will certainly re-discover our 
modem life without difficulty in the period of the earliest begin- 
nings.” We have already seen that all the earlier students of 
language had unsiispioiously ascribed the domestication of the 
horse, for instance, to the primeval period, because the equation 
of the Sans. d(va and its cognates left nothing to be desired from 
the point of view of language. V. Hehn pronounces a very 
different judgment on the value of this piece of evidence : the 
equation quoted proves to him nothing but that the Indo-Europeans 
before their separation possessed a word akva and applied it to the 
horse (“ the swift,” root, ak). The domestication of the animal is 
not even hmted at in language, and should the history of culture 
succeed in proving that it was not until a relatively late period 
that the domesticated animal appeared among the ludo-Germanio 
peoples, the certain inference would be that the equation akva, 
&c., can only have been applied' to the wild horse in the primeval 
Indo-Qermanio period. Let us listen to V. Hehn’s own words 
about another animal which is usually thought to have certainly 
accompanied the migrations of the Indo-Europeans, that is, the 
goat; “The Greek aU, alyds ‘goat’ recurs in Sanskrit and in 
Lithuanian, and therefore goes back to a time antecedent to the 
separation of the peoples. It is not, therefore, a necessary uncon- 
ditional consequence that the primeval people possessed the goat 
as a domestic animal, the name may have been given to any 
bounding beast of ohase, and subsequently have been transferred 
to the domestic goat, when it became known — a possibility which 
in similar oases should more often be borne in mind by those who, 
on the strength of the presence of common words, draw inferences 
about the state of culture of the primitive people with such 
certainty” (p. 616). In the same way doubt is oast upon the 
linguistic arguments for the agriculture of the Indo-Europeans. 
“ That they (the Indo-Europeans of Greece and Italy) cultivated 
the soil, and subsisted on the fruits of Demeter, before they settled 
in their respective countries, in the Greeco-ltalian period, nay 1 
even in the heart of Asia, is an assertion often made with more or 
less confidence, the proofs of which are for the most part scarcely 
valid. Greek ftio, spelt, ^tCSaipot 3^ovpa, the grain-giying soilq 
Lithuanian /awds, com, pi. jawai, gram in general, as long as it is 
on the stalk, jamind,, stubble, is indeed a oorreot equation, but it 
only shows that at the time when the Greeks and Lithuanians 
were still undivided, the name was given to some variety of grass, 
having perhaps edible ears (of. Th. Mommsen above, p. 16). 
The same is the case with xpifli), Lat. hordeum, O.H.G. genia; the 
language of a nation whose oooupation consisted in pasturing 
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animals must have boon poouliarly rich in names of plants and 
grassos," <550. {cf. p, 68 atq.), “Aypds, too, and its cognates originally 
only meant “ field.’’ Almost against his personal view, wliioh is 
the opposite {ef. p. 487), Hehn, “ in a suhjoot which,” as it sooms, 
“allows at the-most only of hesitating conjectures,” admits a kind 
of half-nomad agriculture, on account of the kinship of G. dypos, 
Lat. arwre, <Sjo., -which, however, owing to the variation of the 
Sanskrit, proves nothing as to the primeval period ; but the hated 
occupation -was again given up by the Qreeco-Italians, when the 
new instinct to migrate began to work. The plants cultivated 
may have been the millet, bean, and rape {cf. p. 69). 

From the same point of view V. Hehn utters a warning against 
foisting modern meanings into old verbal roots, which, agreeing as 
they do in different Indo-European peoples, seem to prove that 
certain arts were practised in the primeval period. 

“ As for weaving,” he soya, p. 497, “ there seem to bo pieces of 
linguistic evidence which point to the practice of this art before the 
dispersion of the peoples and before their migrations. If wo did 
but know for certain that these words were applied in the primeval 
period, not to ingenious modes of twisting, plaiting, and sowing, but 
to spinning the tliroad on the spindle and to weaving, in the proper 
sense of the word, on the loom 1 He who ascribes a knowledge of 
weaving to the' original people should not forget that, from its mdo 
beginnings to its perfection in historical times, this art has gone 
through many stages. How ready the imagination of the com- 
parative philologist is to picture a modem loom and flying shuttle,” 
<550. {(f. also Th. Mommsen, History of Borne, p. 17). The second 
point which distinguishes V. Hehn from earlier linguistic palmonto- 
logiats lies in the greater extension that he gives to the conception 
of loan-words. We are not here referring to the fact that V. Hehn, 
in coses where the phonetic form, as for instance in the case of the 
G. oTvos {qf. p. 68) and G. )(pv<r6s (</. p. 498), <S5o., does not point 
decidedly either to original oonneotion or to borrowing, is usually 
glad to decide in favour of the latter, on the strength of general 
considerations drawn from the history of culture. What is new, 
though it had been previously indicated by Kuhn (cf. ^ibove, p. 21) 
and Schleicher (cf. above, p. 23), is the idea that the agreement of 
certain terms of civilisation which are confined to the European 
languages, and therefore hitherto had been explained by a reference 
to a European primeval period and to an original European language, 
might also be conceived to be due to the fact that, when the 
European peoples were differentiated locally and geographically, a 
root with a general meaning was specialised by one people and then 
spread by borrowing from one people to another. V. Hehn ex- 
presses this idea as foUows (p. 487) ; "We must reflect that in those 
early periods languages had not yet moved far apart from one 
another, and that if an art, tool, <feo., was borrowed from a neighbour- 
ing people, the name which they, had given it could easily and 
readily be transposed into the dialect of the borrowing people. If, 
for instance, one verb, rn^ere, with the meaning of grinding, break- 
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ing in pieces, and another, serara, with the meaning of scattering, 
existed in all the languages of these hitherto pastoral peoples, and 
if one of them gradually learned from another the art of sowing 
and milling, it must, out of all the various stems of similar general 
meaning, in order to express the new process, have specialised the 
very one that had been used by its instructors. Similarity of ex- 
pressions therefore only proves that, for instance, the knowledge of 
the plough spread within the limits of the Indo-Germanic family in 
Europe from one member to another, and that one member did not 
obtain it, say, from the south-east, from Asia, by the agency of the 
Semites from Egypt j another from the south-west, from the Iben, 
on the Pyrenees and the Rhone ; a third from a third unknown, 
original people,” &c. Let us now endeavour, in contrast to the 
pictures of Indo-Germanio civUisation with whioh we have previously 
made acquaintance, to sketch the primeval period as V. Hehn oou- 
oeives it We must premise that he does not distinguish definite 
prehistoric periods, but in his delineations has in view mainly the 
great “ Aryan migration ” 

The Indo-Europeans of that period are a wandering pastoral 
psopU, whose migration into Europe may be compared somewhat 
to the military immigration of the Semitic shepherds into Palestine. 

Their herds may have consisted of cattle, sheep, and pigs ; they 
still lacked the horse (to the history of whioh a special section has 
been devoted since the second edition), ass, mule, goat, poultry of 
all kinds, cat. The tribe of domestic animals is scanty. Wool is 
pulled from the sheep and pressed, by stamping, not woven, into 
felt olotlis and covers j on the other hand the women understood 
how to plait mats and web-like stuffs, nets for fishing and hunting, 
out of the bark of trees, especially of the lime-tree, and out of the 
stalk-filaments of many plants, especially of the nettle family ; as 
also to stitch together the raw hides of wild and domestic animals 
by means of stone or wooden needles. 

The ways and habits of agricultv/re, whioh did not begin until 
the end of the migrations, were not wholly unknown. The cultiva- 
tion of fruit-trees belongs to a still later period. 

■ The food of the primeval penod consisted of meat and milk, the 
latter of which was not yet worked into cheese and butter (p. 138). 
Mead, a drink made from honey, which was obtained from tlie wild 
bees of the huge forests, is the oldest intoxicating drink known to 
the Indo-Europeans who migrated into Europe (p. 136). Beer and 
wine are unknown. Salt was not found m the original Asiatic 
home, but the tribes that came to Europe made acquaintance with 
it simultaneously (of, V. Hehn, Das Salz, eine cultwhistorische 
Stidie, Berlin, 1873, pp. 16 and 22). 

Human habitations, in winter, consisted of holes in the ground 
artificially excavated and covered with a roof of turf or manure j 
m summer, of the waggon itself or, m forest regions, of slight tent- 
like hu^ts made of wood or wicker-work. The further south a tribe 
was, the easier it was to winter the cattle, whioh in the north only 
found food under the snow with difficulty during the rough winter 
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months, and when circumstances were unfavourable must have 
perished accordingly — for making sheds for cattle and storing 
dried gi-aas for the winter are arts of later origin, which were only 
discovered as a result of the development of agriculture. 

The only metal known to the immigmting shepherds was copper 
(p. 600), and that they did not know how to manufacture into 
tools, &c. The Indo-Germamo primeval period belongs rather to 
the stone age. For bows wood was fuimished by the yew, for the 
shaft of the spear by the ash, and also by the elder and the privet, 
shields were made of a withy-work of willows ; the trees of the 
primeval forest, of gigantic girth, were hollowed out by means of 
fire and the stone-axe into huge boats. The property of the 
wanderers, their milking-vessels, hide.s, &c., was conveyed on 
waggons, a machine invented early, which consisted entirely of 
wood, and in which wooden pegs took the place of the iron nails 
used afterwards. 

Simster feiitures are to be discerned in the family-life of the 
primeval period. The old men, when useless for fighting, either 
go voluntarily to death or are violently slain ; so too the incur- 
ably sick. The chieftain is followed to his grave by his thralls, 
wives, horses, which wore in later times bred in half-wild herds (pp. 
19 and 26, /.), and dogs ; wives were either bought or stolon ; the 
new-born child was either taken up by the father or rejected and 
exposed. The family bond and the authority of the patriarch, 
with the increase of population, expand into the tribe wlfioh, at 
first narrow, eventually becomes more oomproheusivo ; but it is 
not until the half nomad tiller of the soil has become a settled 
cultivator of trees that the idea of property in its full sense is 
developed, that disputes as to rights and property aiase between 
neighbours, that political order is established (p. 1 06). 

The frame of mind of a cattle-butohering, shepherd people is 
ruthless and bloody, full of superstition and under the influence 
of sorcery. The powers of nature have uot yet become personal 
or assumed human form ; the name god still means sky. The 
first attempt at abstraction is seen in the formation of the decimal 
system, which however, still lacks the conception of thousand. 
For the rest, the languagb forms a relatively intact, highly 
evolved organism, ruled from withm by living laws, and is even 
now, thousands of years later, the marvel' and the joy of the 
grammarian, and such as only grows and develops in the dark- 
ness of a sheltered spirit and consciousness whose operations are 
immediate. 

The attitude of marked opposition, taken up by Hohn’s book 
to the views previously put forward by Comparative Philologists 
about the original ludo-Oermanio period, was not made enough of, 
as regards its importance for the further development of linguistio 
palteontology, by the oritios, who confined themselves mainly to 
noticing and almost unanimously recognising the solution of the 
problem set forth in the title of the work. Except G. Ourtius, 
who blames, in the Liierarischea Centralblatt, 1870, p. 663, Hehn’s 
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apporontly frequent neglect of Sanskrit, as for instance when 
talking of hemp (Sans, t/avd), salt fSaus. mrd, cf. below, p. 40), 
weaving (root std, o-nj/xaiv, lords, &c.) ; and ih,, 1874, p. 1761, does 
not feel convinced by the author’s mode of proving “ that the 
horse did not yet accompany our forefathers on their great travels 
through the world ” — the only persons who give their full atten- 
tion to the aspect of Hehn’s investigations described by us, ai'e 
G. Gerland in the Jenaer Litteratuneitung, 1876, 641, and W, 
Tomaschek, Z. b. G., 1876, p. 620, jf. And even they have objec- 
tions to urge. The former thinks that “ the author is generally 
not quite just to the Indo-Europeans,” and pushes too far the 
undoubtedly cori'ect idea that much which now seems general pro- 
perty is really only borrowed ; and that what so easily happens 
to students of language who undertake ethnological investigations, 
happens occasionally to him (Hehn): they attach the most 
weighty and wide-reaching ethnologioal conclusions to the thin 
thread of a single senes of words, which is by no moans able to 
bear the weight of such an inference.* Wliat characterises 
Tomaachek’s very detailed review, on the other hand, is the 
attempt to connect large portions of the Indo-European vocabulary 
of words important for the history of culture not, as Hehn does by 
preference, with the Semitic languages, but rather with the tongues 
of northern peoples, Pinus, Ugrians, and Tatars. Thus language 
is made to bear witness “to primeval contact and mutual 
exchange of civilisation between northern and Indo-European 
tribes” (p. 632). 

Elsewhere Hehn’s work seems to have exercised no influence on 
subsequent works on linguistic palcoontology. This can indeed 
hardly be wondered at in the case of a book which appeared 
almost simultaneously with the first edition of Hehn’s work — 
J. G. Cuno’s BesearchtB in the Department of Ancient Ethnology 
{Fortchungm im Gehiete der alten VoUcerkunde, Teil, i,, 1871), and 
in which, pp. 22 -27, the question is disonssed whether the original 
Indo-Eiu'opeans practised agriculture. Cuno answers this question 
in the affirmative very confidently. 

More remarkable is it that several years after Hehn’s decided 
attack ou the whole method of linguistic palaeontology, a work 
could appear in which the old theme is treated in the old way, 
without even devoting a word to Hehn’s ideas. This work is a 
book that appeared m 1873 — Pick’s The Former Linguistic Unity 
of the Ewropean Merhhers of the Indo-Qermanic Feumily {Die 
ehemalige Sprachdnheit der Indo-Germanen Evropas), in which 

* An example of this may, perhaps, be afforded by the chronological 
conoluaioiiB which Hehn (p. 289) draws, from the northern names of the 
domestic fowl, about the appeai'ance of this bu’d in northern Europe. 

Thus, for instance, he infers from the Finnic word for hen, IcarA, which is 
. borrowed &om the Teutonic (Goth, ham, O.N. hamA, 0. D. ha/no), that the 
German sound-shifting had not begun when it was borrowed As, however, 
Fftmic, owing to its poverty in consonants, represents the Teutonia spirants 
/ by plpelto 1 field), th by t {tarvrt ; A.S. thearf), everything seems to indicate 
that the h in kma is also but a make-shift. 
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on pp. 266-386, a tolerably detailed picture is given of the primeval 
civilisation. Fiok overflows with righteous indignation against 
those who would sully the brilliance of the primeval Indo-Germanio 
period. “ Such attempts,” he says, on p. 268, without explaining 
who or what attempts are meant, “to throw as much dirt ns 
possible upon the origimB of man,' are haunted by the Darwinian 
father of apes and men, a phantom which philosophising zoologists 
may find useful, but which must be banished from researches into 
the antiquities of Indo-Germanio man, because hero everything is 
seen to be penetrated with good sense and sound morality.” This 
good sense and sound morality the author succeeds, by the 
exercise of an incomparable boldness of imagination, in discovering 
in the vocabulary of the primeval period. “ Father and mother," 
he says, on p. 267, “recognise in the son and daughter the future 
father and master and the future mother and mistress of the 
house, and accordingly Bunv, and dkugtar testify to the respect and 
reverence with which children were regarded and treated by 
parents. Further, a good omen is conveyed in the words, viz., 
that son and daughter will attain to the position of father and 
mother, and not be snatched away by a premature death.” And 
why all this “ Because sunu and dhvgtar" at any rate according 
"to Fiok, “mean ‘he whp begets’ and ‘she who suckles. An 
equally profound signifloanoe is conveyed in the word for grandson : 
“ It implies that the grandsoh was as near and dear to the grand- 
parents as the son, that they transferred all the paternal and 
maternal love, which they had shown to the son, to the grandson, 
the rejuvenated son ” (p. 27 6). And w’hy 1 “ Boonuso mpdt, naptar 
originally meant not only grandson but also son, descendant 
generally." On the other hand, Flok’s book contains a careful 
oolleotiou of those words importeut for the history of culture 
which are confined to the European languages, and has thereby, 
as we shall, see further on, rendered a service to primeval Indo- 
European history which is not to be undervalued. 

We must remark here, however, that Fick, differing fVom his 
Dictionary of the Fundamental Indo-Q. Language ( Wbrterhuch der 
Indog. Qrundsprache), both in the work we are discussing, and m 
his Comparative Dictionary qftheJndo-0. Languages ( Vergleichendes 
Wdrterbwh der Indog. Sprachen, 2nd edition, 1870-71 ; 3i'd, 1874), 
only allows, as valid for the primeval period, such equations as 
can be established by the agreement of at least one European 
and one Asiatio language. 

There is much interest in making acquaintance with Th. 
Bonfey’s more recent views on comparative philology and primeval 
history. Unfortunately, they can only be put together from three 
small works by this scholar, a review in the Gbttinger Oelehrten 
Anzeigen, 1876, p. 208, /. (of a paper, Der Hopferi, seine Herkunft 
und \ Bene/nnung, »vr vergleichmden Sprachforschung, 1874; of 
Litterarisekes Centralblatt, 1876, No. 12), and two articles in the 
Supplement to iha^ Allgemeine Zeitung, 1875, which are entitled, 
Jtasimnesser in Indo-Gei-manischer Zeit. {The Fazor in Indo- 
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Germanic Times, No. 96), and Die Indo-Germanen hatten scJuni nor 
ihr&r Trennung sowohl Sah ah Acherbau (^Salt as well as Agriculture 
known to the Indo-Europeans before their Dispersion), No. 208. In 
the first place the paper on the razor in Indo-Germauio times is 
interesting because of its remarks on method. The oocasion of 
this paper was a lecture delivered in Borne by W. Helbig on A 
Primitive Kind of Razor (a summary is to be found in tho 
Allgemeinen Zeitung, 1874, Suppl., No. 362, and the lecture 
itself in Im, Seuen Reich, 1876, p. 14, /), in which, amongst other 
things, the fact that in the necropolis of Alba Longa, from which 
we may derive “an idea of the Indo-Germanio condition of the 
Prisci Latinif razors are not to be found, is used to show that 
they cannot have formed part of the stock of culture which 
belonged to the Indo-Germanic races before their dispersion. 
Now, as it was Benfey, who previously, on the strength of Fiok's 
equation. Sans, hshurd = ^p6v, had ascribed the razor to the Indo- 
Europeans, it was incumbent on him to undertake its defence 
against attacks, as a primitive instrument for beautifying the 
person. The mere fact that a word agrees, both in form and 
meaning, in several Indo-Gormanio languages does not incline 
Benfey to therefore assign it without more ado to tlio primeval 
period. He only claims a presumption in favour of its 
originality j but there are three possibilities, from tho purely 
linguistic point of view, which may show this presumption 
to be erroneous or doubtful : first, if it can bo shown that one 
language has borrowed the word from another ; secondly, if both 
have borrowed it from a third ; and finally, it may be proved doubt- 
ful, if it can be shown that the words may have been formed 
independently after the dispersion. This last possibility affects 
all words “formed on the one hand from bases and formative 
elements which, in the languages in. question, have retained after 
the dispersion so much vitality as to be capable of uniting j and, 
on the other, which have preserved the etymological signifioanco of 
such a union, or at least have not essentially departed from it.” As 
an example of such a case, Benfey quotes the equation of G. ripfK 
(from rlpir-Ti) and Sans, tfpti, which cannot be regarded as 
necessanly inherited from prehistoric Indo-Germanio times, 
because both the original verbal root, tarp, and the suffix -ti, for 
making abstract nouns, have retained their vitality both in Greek 
and in Sanskrit {rtpirto, trpnSmi). None of these three possibilities 
affects the equation, Sans. l^hurd = Q, fupoV; for as regards 
the third, which alone comes into consideration here, the verbal 
root ksu, on which the equation is based, is only preserved in 
the G. (^£F-(i)), and the suffix -m (-po) retains its vitality in 
neither language. 

But Benfey supposes another objection. “If we consider the 
length of time which elapsed between the separation of the Greek 
and Sanskrit peoples from the parent stpm, the possibility is by 
no means excluded that even after the separation, the counter- 
part of the verb may have survived in Sanskrit or its immediate 
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predeoGBSor, Hindu-Pprsian, aud tliat botti in Greek and in Sanskrit 
tlie snffix -m may have for some time preserved its oategorioal mean- 
ing, and that in this period tho two words may have been formed 
independently." But Benfey meets this objection by the absolute 
identity in meaning of the two words; for “tho meaning ‘razor,’ 
or perhaps originally only ‘instrument for cutting the beard,’ is so 
far removed from the categorical or etymological meaning ‘smooth ’ 
(feu), ‘smooths’), that it would be a most wonderful and inexplicable 
accident in the two lang^uagos quite independently developed the 
one from the other.’’* 

But in spite of the arguments which speak for the acquaintance 
of the Indo-Europeans with the razor, Benfey is by no means 
inclined to “ regard the linguistic point of view as the only one 
from which questions of this kind can be finally decided.’’ Nay ! 
as against his linguistio proofs, he would regard it as possible 
that by some chance, e.g., “by means of historical documents, it 
might be irrefragably proved that the Indo-Europeans before their 
dispersion possessed no instrument for shaving the beard.” But 
what, his argument proceeds, are we to make of the fact that in 
the excavations at Alba Longa no razors are found ? Are these 
remains of old Italian ciyilisation not separated from the distant 

f irimeval Indo-Qermanio period by a period “long enough for 
ndo-Germanio culture to have suffered many losses, and by the 
creation of a new culture to have received so many additions, that 
these remains may represent anything but tho condition of the 
Indo-Europeans in, the time of their unity ? ” “ And would it bo 
impossible that the forefathers of the Pritei Latini, on their long 
journey from tho original Indo-Qermanio abode to their now home, 
a journey which certainly lasted a long time, and must have 
involved great suffering, need, and privation, may have lost both 
the taste and the art of removing the beard, and therefore the 
instrument also ? ” 

Here we have come to one of Benfey’s fundamental propositions, 
which id of the moat sinister import for the further development 
of linguistic palaeontology. As his writings show, he has carefully 
followed the attacks which V. Hehn, relying on the low state of 
civilisation in which history shows many of the Indo-Germanio 
peoples to have been, dueots against the assumption of a rela- 
tively highly civilised primeval period maintained by Benfey and 
others ; and Benfey tries to parry them by putting forward the 
following proposition: — The teaching of history as to the his- 
torical beginnings of the individual peoples cannot be regarded 
as furnishing any criterion for the primeval period, which is 
separated from them by hundreds, if not by thousands of years, 
t.e,, by a space of time, within which things may have been 

* Helbig in his reply to Benfey's paper {Allgemeint ZHtmng, 1876, 
Suppl. 117} suggests, as against this argumont, the possibility that the word 
originally was used of a sharp instrument used for scraping— ^perhaps the 
primitive tool with which hair was removed from hides— ana was only later 
transferred to the cognate idea of razor. 
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'Conipl^My revolutionised by the loss of ancient and the acquisi- 
tion of new elements of civilisation. The possibility of the loss of 
ancient elements is especially insisted upon. " He who thinks,” 
he says in the GSttingen Oelehrter Anzeigen, 1875, p. 210, “that 
the asBUjuption of this comparatively high oivilisatiou for the 
primeval period is opposed by the fact that at the beginning of 
history we find them (the Indo-Europeans), especially the north 
European branch, in a condition, relatively, anything but advanced, 
should reflect through what inhospitable lands they may have had 
to travel after their separation, and what struggles they may have 
had to go through before they took to themselves new and 
permanent abodes. That they must thus have lost many of the 
elements of civilisation which they carried with them, may he 
conjectured a priori; of many of these losses their languages give 
us reliable evidence.” As examples of such a decline from a once 
higher level of civilisation, Benfey produces two oases. As a 
comparison of the Greek x^'Xioi with the Sanskrit sa-Msra shows 
(sa in the Sanskrit word means “together," and corresponds to 
the Greek i in i-Karov = centum), the concept “ thousand " had been 
developed by the original people. Those Indo-Germanio peoples, 
however, which lost the word used to express that idea, had 
“ Wter their separation fallen into a condition in which they never, 
or so rarely, had occasion to makO use of this numeral, that the 
aucient word entirely perished from memory ” (c/. Benfey’s earlier 
opinion on this point, p. 23, tupra). Again, gold and silver, in 
Benfey’s opinion, were known to the original people. The former 
w.as cdled gharta, the latter arg-mta or wrg-wra. But from the 
fact that only the Greeks and Italians have preserved the word for 
silver (dpyvpos, argentum), the Teutons and Slavs alone that for 
gold (fful^zlato), the only inference that can be drawn is that on 
their wanderings, the former came across silver but not across 
gold, while the latter, on the contrary, came across gold but not 
EiorosB silver. “ Thus they lost the memory of the ancient names, 
and were compelled, when the former again became more familiar 
with gold, the latter with silver, to fashion fresh names in the 
place of those which they had forgotten, just as happened to the 
Romans and others in the case of the designation of the numeral 
‘ thousand.’ ” 

Amongst Benfey’s other views about the original stock of culture, 
special attention must be paid to his assertion that the condiment 
salt was known to the Indo-Europeans, an opinion also shared by 
Mflller and Schleicher, inasmuch as it shows how unsafe eVeu the 
most distinguished aoholars may sometimes prove, as regards the 
linguistic basis for an important proposition in the history of 
culture. As we have already seen, V. Hehn had denied that the 
Indo-Europeans were acquainted with salt, because the European 
nanle for it is not echoed in the Asiatic languages. Like Cnrtius 
(c/, above, p. 36), Benfey, in the paper alre^y mentioned on salt 
(Supplement to Allg. ZeiVang, No. 208), finds fault with Hehn, and 
points to the Sanskrit sard, which he was the first to associate with 
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the European words {Ofuch, Wwtelltxieon, i, p. 69), oud which is 
guaranteed by tl>o St PotorHlmrg dictionary, at atiy rate in the 
adjectival setise of “salty.” But now Otto Bohtlingk, actually 
.one of the two editors of thia work, which is fundamental for 
Satiskrit etymology, states in a communication to the Jenaer 
Litteramrzeitung (1876, No. 643), that he regards this word eis 
absolutely unfitted to ho made the foundation for inferences so 
important to the history of culture, because in the meaning 
given it can only be traced in the twelfth century lexicographer 
Henmcandra, whom we have already mention^ (c/. above, 
p. 19). 

Finally, the statement that the Indo-Europeans quite certainly 
practised agriculture before their dispersion, is based by Benfey 
practically on the identity in meaning and form of Sans, urvdrd 
and G. ipovpa “comlnnd ” (Lat. arvum). The root or, from which 
these words proceed, designated before the dispersion a process by 
which the soil was brought into order. But this does not necessarily 
prove that the Indo-Europeans wore acquainted with the plough, 
the place of which might bo supplied by the hand or the branch of 
a tree, (fee. Then when, after tlie dispersion, better metliods of 
ogrioulturo bccaino known, they wore expressed in the European 
languages by a verb ar-aja (Lat. awe, G. &p6ia, Goth, arjan), 
derived from tho root already mentioned, and in the Asiatic 
languages by a totally difToroub root, kar$k, which originally meant 
to draw (“draw furrows ”). 

In demonstrations of thia kind Oomparativo Bldlologista’ interest 
in prohistorio questions, and, indeed, in tho Idstory of onlturo 
gonorally, appeared for a conaidorablo time likely to die away. The 
nearer the aovontioH drew to a close, tho nmro oritirely all available 
forces in tho field of Comparative Grammar were drawn off by the 
struggle kindled in Germany particularly, by tho discussion of 
novel questions, which though far-reaching, in tlie first instance, 
merely affected grammar. Tho increase of intorost in the form of 
language naturally throw interest in the content of language into 
the background. Further, tho results which gradually began to 
appear from this conflict of opinions, the assumption of a more 
primitive character in tlie diversified vowel-system of Europe, as 
compared with the more uniform one of the Hindu-Persian 
languages, the continual increase In the number of adherents to 
the postulate that vocal laws know no exceptions, the discovery of 
fresh fundamental sounds in the original tongue, for instance the 
two K-series or tho syllabic nasals and liquids, the establishment 
of the law of “ ablaut ” or gradation even in non-Teutonic languages, 
and other things, forced etymology, the base of all linguistic 
palaeontology into fresh paths. The dictionaries by Pott and 
Benfey, indeed even those by Fick and G. Cnrtius (Principles of 
Greek Etymology), began to get antiquated with great rapidity. 
Here, as elsewhere, however, the work of destruction proceeded more 
rapidly than that of construction, and even at the present day iu 
the case of almost every Indo-European language, we lack trust- 
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worthy summaries of the etymological knowledge which can be 
regarded as certain according to modern views. 

In the year 1883, the present author in the first edition of this 
work began by turning once more to that study of primitive 
culture based on philology which had been lying fallow. On the 
one hand, he undertook to dig deeper as regarded the method of 
this department of knowledge ; on the other, to oalt marked 
attention to the history of the metals amongst the Indo-Emopeans, 
and so obtain a sketch of their primitive civilisation. In the 
year 1886, in the next place the author presented one aspect of the 
history of Indo-European culture, “The Origins of Trade and 
Commerce in Europe,” in the first part of his Forschv/ngen. mr 
HanAeUgeschichtt und Warmkunde.* 

Finally,' a vocabulary of those words which he regards as Indo- 
European, and as of importance for the history of oultuije, has 
been put together by Max MflUer in his Biographies of Words 
(The Earliest Aryan Civilisation, pp. 12§-198), London, 1888. 

It is reodity intelligible that the idea which had been developed 
Within Indo-Germanio limits, of penetrating to the primeval period 
of related groups of peoples by means of Comparative Philology, 
was bound to be applied to the domain of other families 
of language, if only they could he shown to possess genea- 
logical unity. The Semitic languages particularly must have 
appeared a priori especially adapted for historico linguistic 
research. The area of distribution of the Semitic peoples is 
geographically more limited and more uniform than that of the 
Indo-Europeans. Further, the Semitic languages, confined within 
the limits of their striot triliteralism, have been less exposed to 
violent changes of form and meaning. Primitive records such os 
the Assyrian cuneiform insoriptions and the Bible, carry ua hack 
to the first historical beginnings of the Semitic race. Nevertheless, 
it was not until the year 1875 that an attempt was made, in a 
brilliant paper by A. v, Kremer, on Semitic culture-loans in the 
animal and vegetable kingdomf {Semitisohe OiiltwrenUekmmgen 
am den Pflanzen vnd Tierreiche, Awland, 1875, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6), 
to reconstruct the primeval Semitic period by means of language. 
What Hehn had done fox' the Indo-Europeans, Kremer tries to do 
for the Semitic peoples : he endeavours to trace their evolution 
from the original home, which he supposes to have been in central 
Asia, to the Arabian peninsula, the southernmost point in Asia of 
the area pooupied by the Semites, and thus to draw a decided 
line between those cultivated plants and domesticated animals 
which were national and those which were imported from abroad. 
The treatise begins with a proof that the Semites were acquainted 
with the camel, but not with the palm or the ostrich, before their 
dialects had been formed. The oonolusions which I^emer draws 

• A tolerably complete oolleotion of oritioal reviews of these two books is 
to be found in Buraims Jahrtsierieht (Ivi 199, ff , ). 

t Published also as a separate treatise at Stuttgart, 1876 ; reviewed by 
G. Weil in the Jenatr Hilteratiirzeiliung, 1876, p. 870, /. 
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from these facts, on to the goograiihioal Hitualiou of the origittul 
Semitic pQO])lo, will domuml our atl<'uthm oImoh hero, 

Kremor then proceutls to tloteriniuo tho evtvitl of the iiiimt 
onoieut Somitio civlliBatiou : "Tho iivovisum, tho viatimiiu, with 
which tho original Beiuitos Htartcil from thuir homo, was hut 
scanty. Tho most prouious of doinostm animala, tho oiimol, tiny 
brought with thorn, and it was thanks to Hio oudumnoo td' this 
heaat of hurdon alono that thuy sufcutulud in crosbing hiu'h 
extensive and inhospitable stvotoheH of country. The* patient wss, 
too, even tlien Biibinittcd Ida olaatic back to the burden, for his 
name is the same in all Semitic dialects (Arab. /j.tmd>’un, Hehr. 
Mmdr), and means “ the red.” Tlio original Semito was arcoin- 
panied not only by the oas but by that trusty comrade and 
faithful help to shepherd and hunter, the dog. Uonts and sheep 
were not unknown to him; but thCro was a complete alisenco of 
domestio birds, ducks, hens, geese; and the oat Jiad not yet 
become habituated to domestio life. Amongst tho animals whieli 
were absolutely unknown to the Somites, before tbo rise of dialects, 
are "especially tho stork, pelican, buffalo, and monkey." Of 
cultivated plants tho Somites, before the rise of diiiloctfl, knew 
barhy, wheat, lentils, houns, onions, and looks ; thongli Kremor 
doubts whether the oldest trihoR who roved "as notnads iniil 
hunters,” understood how to oultivato thorn as early as the 
primeval period, Thoir cultivatkm is ratlier lo bo plueed not 
earlier than tho immigration of tho Somilesinto the Mesopotamiim 
plain. This, tho low-ground of Ilahylou and Mcsopulumia, a as, 
according to Kremor, tho first and oldest iSeiuitiu euntre of clvilisa 
tion, and dates from a timo whon tho dialuuts of the Hemiths 
peoples had not yet boon diirurontiatcd. Hero were evolvwl all 
or most of tho terms common to tho Somitio languages for graiw, 
vineyard, fig, olive, almond, iiomograiiato, and otlior ft'uit-trues. 
It is further to bo noted that Kremor regards the horse also us a 
tolerably late acquisition to Bemitio oiviliaation (p. G). Iiuluud, 
he says, the Hebrew and Armnaio numos of tho animal, iwt, point 
to tho Indo-Germanio, Sana, dpas, and tho Arable fara» to tho 
Persian (Hebr. Pdras) (?). 

Tho researches begun by A, v. Kremer were continued, ut any 
rate as far as regards tho Semitic animal kingdom, in a very 
profound work, by Fritz Hommel, on The Nmnes of t/w MamimiU 
Amongst the Southern Semites (Die JVamm cter Shugeiitre bei den 
sudsemiHschen YUllem, Leipzig, 1879). According to liim (cf. 
p. 405) the original Somitio mammal fauna consistocl of tlie 
lion, leopard, wolf, fox, hyrona, bear, wild-oat, boar, wild-ox, wild- 
ass, stag, gazelle, wild-goat, hare, liedgohog, mouiitaiu-budgor, 
mole, neld-mouse ; and of doincstio auimals — tho horse, ass, oamol, 
goat, sheep; cow, dog. Hommel, thoroforo, differs so far from 
Kremer s views as to inoludo tho horse in tho list of animals 
aomesticatod by the original Semites, From Hcbr, 
rider (denominative from a hypothetical pdrAsh, " hon 
arab. sdis, “driver of horses " ( ; Arab, “ horse ”), ho 


2>drasJt, 
0 ”) and 
bolioves 
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that we must infer {cf. pp. 44-46) an original Semit. parcuu, 
with the meaning of “ war-horse." This would further agree 
with the military character of the original Semitic people, which 
follows from original Semitic words such as saipu, “ sword j” 

“ bow;" rumliu, “lance;” amatu, “ prisoner of war.” 

The student of language finds himself in a more difficult 
position with regard to another family of languages which owing 
to its close contact with Indo-Germanio districts and its intrusion 
into the limits of Europe (see above, p. 36) would be particularly 
interesting — that is, the Ural-Altaic (Turanian, <fco.) For, on the 
one hand, science has not been able to establish satisfactorily the 
spread of this family to Southern and Eastern Asia ; while, on the 
other hand, in the coae even of those branches of the family which 
are undoubtedly closely akin to each other, the Finnic-Ugriau, 
Samoyedio, and Turko-Tatario, Comparative Philology is still too 
busy fixing and tabulating their individual grammars to have in 
any degree completed an original grammar and an original 
vocabulary of the whole family of languages. 

More recently H. Winkler (Urat-altaische V6lker und Sprachen, 
Berlin, 1884) has especially distinguished himself, both on the 
anthropological and on the linguistic side, in defining the 
boundaries of this family of languages, amongst which he believes 
he may venture to reckon Japanese. In any case, we have reason 
to be grateful that an attempt has been made by the aid of 
Comparative Philology to illumine at least some portions of this 
tremendous family of nations and languages and the prehistoric 
periods of their development. To begin with, the starting-point 
from which the attempt to penetrate to the prehistoric culture of 
the Finmo-Ugrians has been mode is remarkable, An extraordi- 
nary number of Teutonic and Litliu-Slavonic loan-words is to be 
found in the West Finnic languages, in almost every department 
of human culture. A portion of them, especially of the Teutonic, 
go back to original forms which are more primitive than the forms 
transmitted to us in the oldest Norse and Gothic somnes, and 
leave no doubt that the West Finns when they advanced from the 
neighbourhood of the Ural to the coasts of the White Sea and of 
the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, must have been exposed for 
centuries to the civilising influence of their more advanced 
neighbours. Of these loan-words the Teutonic had early engaged 
the attention of men such os Kask, J Grimm, Dietrich, and others, 
until at length they were put together and reviewed in a very 
thorough-going investigation by W. Thomsen, On the Influence qf 
the Teutonic Languages on the Lappcmic and Finnic, translated from 
the Danish into German by E. Sievers, Halle, 1870. Whereas, 
however, Thomsen in the work mentioned had in view rather the 
grammatioal significance of those loan-words for Germanic and 
Finnic forms, than their significance for the history of culture 
{cf. however, pp. 114-127), the well-known Swedish philologist, 
A. Ahlqvist, 1875, published in Helsingfors, a book. Terms of 
Civilisation in the West Finnic Languages, a Contribution to the 
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Hiitwy of Finnic Givilisation in Ancient Times (Fie GuUurwiirtei' der 
westjinnischen Sprachen, ein Beitrag zu dm' iiltci'cn Culturgcschichte 
der Finnen), in wliicli the vocabulary ot the West Finnic languagea 
is distributed into sections illustrating the history of culture ; and 
the genuinouess of the words is oarofully investigated. Ahlqvist 
marks off all civilised ideas which are shown by their foreign garb 
to be borrowed, and collects together the genuine Finnic words, 
when he finds them guaranteed by the agreement of the East 
Finnio languagea (Ostiak, Wogul, Syrianio, Wotiak, Mordwinic, 
&o.), in order to reconstruct the original Finnic civilisation, and 
tries to give a picture of the amount of civilisation which the 
Finns brought with them when they rmgrated into the Baltic 
district. 

“ They supported themselves,” he says, pp. 254-267, “ principally 
on the spoils of the chase and of fishing. Their most important 
domesticated animal was the dog, but the horse and cow were not 
unknown to them, though they did not yet know how to make 
cheese or butter from the milk of the latter. With the sheep, the 
goat, and the pig, they made their first acquaintance here on the' 
Baltic. Agriculture seems not to have been entirely unknown to 
them, but they only practised a nomad agriculture, without clearing 
the land ; of grains they only knew barley, and of bulbs only the 
turnip. The dwelling of the family was a hut (koto), which 
consisted of small trees or poles placed conically against a tree- 
trunk, and was covered in winter with hides; another kind of 
dwelling was sanna, a hole excavated in the ground, and covered 
with a roof over the earth. The'internal arrangements of such a 
dwelling were of the simplest possible description; there was a 
door-opening, a smoke-vent above, in the middle of the room. a 
hearth of loose stones, but no flooring aud no window ; for the 
light fell either through the door or through the smoke- vent. 
Their clothing consisted exclusively of hides, the clothes were sewn 
with bone-ne^es by the house-wife; the men made boats, and also 
instruments for the chase and fishing. The only other craft which 
seems in ancient times to have been native amongst our forefathers 
was that of the smith, though it may be doubted m what stage the 
art of smithy mg was brought from the original home. As regards the 
making of stuffs, they seem to have made none, except perhaps 
felt; however, by means of a spindle, they managed to spin threads 
from the fibres of some kind of nettle. They made their first 
acquaintance with the sheep, and the art of preparing yam and 
cloth from its wool, here (on the Baltic). On the other hand, they 
knew how to tan hides, and to tint the nettle threads or tanned 
hides for summer clothing with some simple colours. Towns there 
were none. Family-life seems to have been tolerably developed 
amongst our ancestors. The numerous designations which occur 
in this department are, for the most part, genuine, and for the most 
part, common to aU the Finnic languages. A sort of community 
with the name piU^d seems to have existed, at least amongst some 
of the Yemio peojflc^ as also an elective head of the community or 
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commander-in-war. There were no judges, and no hereditary 
chiefs, and no til'd of state organisation,” 

Ahlqvist finds that his acconnt of the most ancient Finnio 
culture, which we have given m an extract, is confirmed by a 
comparison of the condition in which the Fast Finns are at the 
present day as regards civilisation — of the culture of the Woguls 
in particular, the author gives a detailed description. Further, 
the references to the loan-words in Hungarian as compared with 
those in Finnio is instructive, and shows that the Hungarians, 
when they immigrated into Europe at a later period from the 
southern districts of the Ural, displayed about the same deficiencies 
in civilisation as the Finns, when they made their appearance on 
the Baltic. 

Finally, we have in the department of the Turko-Tatario 
languages, a work, similar to Ahlqvist’s, by H. ydmbdry. The 
Primitive Gidture of the TurJeo-Tatarie People, la&ed on Linguistic 
Research, (tic., Leipzig, 1879 {Bit primitive Cultur des Turko-Tatar- 
ischen Volkes auf Grwnd sp>rachlicher Forachungm, dec.). This work, 
of which a small portion had already appeared in Ausland, in 1879, 
satisfactorily shows thus much, that the Tiirko-Tatario family of 
languages presents a field for researoh in language and culture, 
which, m many respects, promises to bear more fruit than do the 
Indo-Qermanio and Semitic languages, The greater stability of 
the Turko-Tatario languages, which makes the Jakut on the Lena 
better able even at this day to understand the 1’urk of Anatolia 
than the Swiss understands the Transylvanian (p. 15), the trans- 
parency and perspicuity of the vocabulary as regards the etymo- 
logical meaning of the words, above all the originality of its 
civilised words, which are the creation of the unaided genus of the 
language, and are only modified by a thin stream of Persian loan- 
words (p, 36), make it appear not too difficult to establish with a 
tolerable amount of certainty the stage of culture to which the 
original Turko-Tataric people had attained, when it was still in its 
conjectural home between the western spurs of the Altai and the 
Caspian (p. 14). Here, too, a means of correcting inferences about 
the culture of the whole family of peoples and languages in the 
most ancient times is forthcoming, and is provided by the Kirgish 
or Turkoman tribes which retained their original civilisation almost 
in its entirety before they were subjected to Eiissian influence 
(p. 34). 

Unfortunately there is a lack of clearness about the picture 
given of the primitive Turko-Tatario culture in VAmb^ry’s book. 

The author’s account is traversed thz-oughout, as by a red thread, 
with the resolve to show “ that intellectual strength and power are, 
and may be, as much the property of the Ural-Altaic as of the 
Aryan peoples; and that, on the other hand, the temporary 
prominence of certain commumties in the world of thought and 
ideas is due, not to ethnic, but solely and exclusively to political, 
social, and occasionally also to geographical conditions ” (p. 48), 
and he finds the best confirmation of his view in the extremely 
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intellectual and transparent etymologies of the words that form the 
Turko-Tataric vooabnlary. The largest part of the work, therefore, 
is devoted to the creative power shown in language by '* original, 
that is, Turkish,” man, which in no way adds to our knowledge of 
the primitive Turko-Tataric period, i.e., the period which preceded 
the separation of the Turko-Tataric peoples. It is not to the point, 
to take an example, to show that temvr, iiviir, “ iron,” originally 
meant “the firm, stout, strong,” and to explain what “the 
primitive man of the Turko-Tataric race ” understood by this 
formation : for the history of culture, the most important thing is 
to determine whether the word referred to stood for iron in the 
predialectic period, and whether, therefoie, this metal was already 
known to the primeval Turkd-Tataric period. 

But even when Vdmbdry really endeavours to establish positive 
results about the nature of primitive Turko-Tatario culture, he 
involves himself in the most remarkable contradictions (c/., 
sect 6 ; 16, on the cat, p. 38; 216, on grain), so that, Vhuib^ry’s 
book, although it is indispensable ns being the only attempt at 
linguistic research in the domain of Turko-Tatario culture, has but 
a limited value from the scientific point of view. 

More recently, in an extensive work, the Origin of tM IH’aggars, 
an Ethnological Study (Dw Ursprung d&' Magyaron, cine et/molo- 
gische Studie, Leipzig, 1882), H. Vdmbdry has endeavoured to 
utilise language and history to determino the original culture of 
the Magyars, which he regards os more closely related with the 
Turko-Tatario branch of the Uml-Altaic family of languages than 
with the Ugro-Finnio (c/. sect. 3, Culturmomente, pp. 261-391), 



CHAPTER III. 

hypothetical divisions of the indo-huropkans, and their 

IMPORTANOE FOB THE HISTORY OF ODLTDBB WITH AN 
APPENDIX ON LOAN-WORDS IN THE INDO-GERMANIO LANGUAGES. 

In our first chapter we liave ali’eady pointed out that no sooner 
was the Indo-Gernianic family of languages discovered, than it was 
observed that within this family certain groups were formed by 
languages which either had shown greater tenacity in preserving 
old forms or had jointly created new forms. The matter received 
but passing attention, and no decisive conclusion was reached with 
regard to it. It was, therefore, much to be desired that this sub- 
ject, important alike for the history of language and of nations, 
should receive its proper attention. It was by A. Sohleioher that 
this task was undertaken. He published an imposing series of 
treatises, of which the first appeared in 1863 in the Kieler Allge- 
meinen MonaUchrift fUr Wisstnscliaft und Litteratur, pp. 786, 787. 
(The first divisions of the original Iiido-Germanio people.) We 
must begin, therefore, by endeavouring to obtahi a picture of this 
investigator’s views, and must devote our first attention to the 
geographical and ethnological theories which are at the bottom 
of Schleicher’s grouping of the various peoples. 

We have to notice first of all that Schleicher regards the 
differentiation of language as having begun as early as the primeval 
Indo-Germanio period. He describes this in his short paper 
entitled The Da/rwinian Theory and the Science of Language {Die 
Darwinache Theorie und Sprachwisamschaft, 1863„ p. 16), as 
follows : “ After having been spoken for several generations, 
during which time the people speaking it probably increased and 
spread, it (the original language) gradually began to assume a 
different character in different portions of its area, so that finally 
two languages were evolved from it. It is possible that several 
languages may have been evolved, of which only two continued to 
live and develope further.” What we have to notice here is that 
the development of two (or more) varieties of speech from the 

* Of. J. Jolly, 'Oberden Siammbaum der Indog. Sprae7im{ZeitseTmftf. VSlker- 
fsydu u. SpraOno., VIII. pp. lS-88 and 180-206), and B. Delbruck {Mnlei- 
tung in dot Spraeiutudium Cap., VII.), and H. v, d. Pfoldten, DU Fr^ nach 
f^inBanduJu^lturka&n.Uien. der Indog. Spraehen, Atuland. 1883, No. S. 
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single original language is concoiTed by Schleicher as being 
solely due to the tendanoy to diflbrontiation inherent in the natnro 
of speech, and that the necessity of assuming any local divisions 
between the original people is dispensed with. When, but not 
until, language had thus divided, the peoples also divided, in a 
geographical sense. The prime causes of this are regarded by 
Schleicher as being “ increase of population, the deforesting and 
clearing of the soil, deterioration of the chmatc, and the unhappy 
consequences which to the present day always follow in the tram 
of a predatory mode of life.” Then the varieties of the original 
language, being carried to distant lands in consequence of the 
dispersion of the peoples, diverged, by a process of gradual 
differentiation (“ by the continued tendency to divergency of 
character ” as Darwin expresses it), still further. To what extent 
in Schleicher’s opinion linguistic differentiation in the various 
languages, vimeties of speech, dialects, i&c., was accompanied by 
migrations, lesions of geographical continuity, and so on, cannot 
be determined with absolute certamty. Anyhow, according to 
Schleicher, one may conceive the differentiation of, say, the 
original Teutonic speech into its various forms as taking place in 
much the same way as has just been described as happening in tlio 
case of the original Indo-Germanio language (c/. Die dmlache 
SpracJie, p. 94, /.). In various places {e/., e.g., Compendium^, p. 4) 
geographical contiguity is emphasised % Schleicher as ooimcotod 
■with affinity of speech ; ho would not agino to place, ns Lottnor 
{of. below) places, Italian, say, closer to the uorthoni languages 
than to Greek. On the contrary, he groups together Teutonic 
and Lithu-Slavonio, Greek and Latin, Hindu and Pei'sian, 

The relative periods at which the > various Indo-Gormanio 
languages and peoples di-vided, Schleicher endeavoni-s to determine 
by means of two fundamental principles, which ho formulates os 
follows : 

(1) “The further east an ludo-Germamo people dwells, the 
larger the amount of ancient forms which it has preserved j the 
further west, the smaller the amount, and the larger the amount 
of now formations it contains " {Gompendmrri^, p. 6), a.nd 

(2) “ The further west a Ihnguage (or people) has its abode, the 
earlier it parted from the original language (or people)” {Kieler 
Allg. Monatschrift f. WissmsciMft u. Litteraiw, 1863, p. 787). 

According to these priuciplea therefore, the Slavo-Teutons began 
their wanderings first, then the Greeco-Italians, and finally the 
Hiudu-Persians. As regards Celtic, Schleicher finds himself m a 
critical position. The situation of this people, furthest westward 
of all, compels him to assume that it was the , first to leave the 
original home. A. more careful examination of Celtic, Imwever, 
caused him, even in 1868 (of, BeitriCge T/wr vergleichmden Sprachfor- 
schung, i, p. 437), to rank it closer to Italian, whereby Sohleioher's 
principle?, as just quoted, were seriously infringed. 

As is generally known, iSohleioher has endeavoured to illustrate 
his views on the divisions of the original language by means of a 

T> 
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diagram ; for this purpose he first employed the picture of a branoh- 
ing tree (fig. 1), and afterwards a system of simple lines (fijf. 2). 
In either case the ramifying branohes or the lines are intended to 
reprraent the tendency to linguistic differentiation working itself 
out in various directions, and do not imply anything as to the 
geographical aspect of the aepeuration of the peoples. The expres- 
sion “ pedigree,” which came, in the course of discussion, to be used 
of the theory held by Schleicher and his followers, appears for the 
first time on Sohleioher’s lips in the paper already mentioned, Tlie 
Darwinian Theory and the Science of Language, and seems to have 
been borrowed from the terminology of the student of nature. 

I take the liberty of produoing both figures in the text in order 
to put the results of Schleicher’s mvestigations before the reader 



Pki. 1. Peuiorbb of 1863. (Kider AUg. s"., p, >87.) 

in Miereto. It is to be noted that in fig. 2* the different lengths 
of the lines are intended to indicate “the greater or less length of 

In the veiy same year (1863) that Schleicher pnbhshed the 
w divisions of the original language 

f ^end-ALta {Sys^ i’. 

?' .1 v/' ’ opimon on the subject of the parting of the 

Indo^eimamc peoples, which was opposed alike trSbicheS 
and to that of Bopp and Kuhn, desoribed above to and to 
wbch he has remained faithful in his later writings also (c/ 186^ 
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A History of Ancient Sanshrit Literature, p. 12,/, and 1863, Lectures 
on the Science of Language, p. 176, f, and also 1872, t)ber die 
Jtesultate der Sprachiumenachaft Strasshurger Antrittsvorlesung, 
p. 18,/., and 1388 Biographtea of Words, p. 137 ff.). 

Here throughout he assumes a primeval sepai'ation of the Indo- 
Gemanic people into a northern (north-western) and southern 
division, the former comprising the modern European nations of 
Indo-Gennauio origin, the latter the Persian and Hindu. This 
separation was due to “ a world-wide wandering ” of the European 
branoh of the Indo-Germonic race in a north-west direction, the 
causes of which are hidden from us, but which casts a vivid streak 
of light on the original characteristics of the peoples that stayed 



FiC. % — Pbdiorbe of 1861 (1869). (Die deutsche Sprache^, p, 82.) 

and the peoples that started. The principal r61e in the drama 
of history is ascribed to the Europeans, ‘‘they represent the 
Aryans iu their historical character.'' And those who staved 
behind? 

“It requires great power of will, or n considerable degi-ee of 
indolence, to resist the impulse of such national or rather nation- 
shakmg movements. When aU are going, few are willing to 
remain. But to allow one's friends to depart and then to begin 
one's journey — to strike out a path which, wherever it leads, can 
certainly never reunite us with those whose language we speak, 
and whose gods we honour — that is a rood which only people of 
marked individualitv aud great self-confidence can tread. It was 
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the way takea by the southern branch of the Aryan family, by tho 
Brahmin Aryans of India, and the Zoroastrmns of Ivan.’’* 

As to further subdividing the European branch of the Indo- 
(lermanic race into families of speech. Max Mdller is very sceptical. 
Interesting, because allied to a view of affinities between the 
various Ipdo-Germanic peoples, wliich we shall have to deal with 
subsequently, is the explanation of the special pomts of agreement 
between, for example, the Teutomo and Slavonic languages, which 
Max Mtiher seeks in the hypothesis “ that tho forefathers of these 
races retained from the heginmug certain poouharities of dialect, 
which existed as well before as after the scattering of the Aryan 
family” (iectiirea, p. 178). 

The idea of a fundamental European language thus started by 
Max Mdller, was furnished with further support, iu the way of 
arguments drawn from language and the history of culture, to 
which we shall have to return hereafter, by C. Lottiier iu 1858 iu 



Tilt Position of the Ptalians in the Iiido-Owmanie Painily (tJh&f die 
htelluny der innevhcilb des dndo-PuTopwischen StamnieSj K, 
vii. pp. 18-49 and 160-93). Lottuer endeavours to subdivide tho 
original European language still further, and in this attempt 
the most noteworthy thing is that he releases the Latins for tho 
firat time from close connection with the Greeks. His view of tho 
closer relations of the- European languages to each other, expressed 
in the fashion of Schleicher’s pedigree, would be as in fig. 3 (of. on 
^is jjuiut Lottner, GeltischrltaXisch, Beitriige zvr vernleichenden 
Sprwil^orsehwnfi, ii. p. 321, /.). 


° oonsoioua sroaration of tho Indo-Qemianio peoples has 

aoy York, p. 95, /.) r <»Had uot our auttor, when he wrote this 

^ famous and stiUong picture of 

-Kambaoh at Berlin, representing the scattering of the human r^ from the 
^ot of the mined tower of Baaon ; where we see each sepamwSlit 
vf !^)““0ter and fortunes already^ stamped on ev^ 
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The theory of an original division of tho Indo-Eiiropeans into two 
halves, a European and an Asiatic, found subsocpiently its most 
ardent defender in A. FiOk : tiro view of tlia divisions of the Inclo- 
germanio peoples, which is the foundation of his Comparative Lexi- 
con of the Indo-Germanio languages, is conveyed by him in the 
following diagi’am, tho geographical and ethnological grounds for 
which we shall leam hereafter {cf. Wort&rhuch 1061) : 

Original People. 



Thus, in spite of the labour expended on them, thoso questions 
had received no final solution. Thoi’o woro only two points in 
which all onquirors were agreed : in assuming a closer affinity 
on the one band between Hindu and Persian, on tho other botwoon 
Slavonic and Lithuanian, Tho difficulties began tho moment it 
was undortaken to draw a shaip distinction botwoon tho languages 
of Europe and Asia. As regards the north, tho question was raised 
whether tho Lithu-Slavonio languages were to bo placed nearer to 
thoir eastern neighbours, tho Hiudu-Persians, or to thoir U ostern, 
Teutonic neighbouis. As regards tho soutli, opinions were divided 
on the, subject of Greek. Whereas A. Schleicher, P. Justi {Hist. 
Tasahenhuch herawg. V. F. V. Marnier, iv. Polge, iii. Jahrg. p. 
316), and othei-s, regarded tho whole South European division as 
more closely oonneoted with the Hindu-Persians than with the 
North Eui-qpeans: H. Grossman (1863, E. Z,, xii. p, 119), C, Pauli 
{(/bar die Benennmg der Eb'rperteile bet den Lidog. 1867, p. 1), W. 
Sonne * (1869, ethnoXogiechen Stellung der Qriechen. Wisraar, 

* The way in which aonne (ib. p. 6) conceives the separation of the Indo- 
EiiropeauB to have begun tmd been earned out is interesting Tliat tho divi- 
sions of the ludo-Germanvc peoples only took place gradually and hy degrees 
has often been remarked, and it is certain that for instance the Teutons dmded 
into Oermans and Scandinavians ; tho latter into Swedes and Danes only very 
gradually. But differentiation without migration, and within the limits of 
one and the same area, is the silent Work of time. Things may have been 
different when our onmnal people first dividei 

“ The onginal people, numerous as they were, for the development of their 
language indicates that they lived together for at least a thousand years, must 
have covered large tracts of central Asia, in nomad fasLionjjiot only south but 
also nortli of tho Oxua, In liistoncal times, ho'WovBr, the Turanians alono are 
native to tho latter lands, end as in later times Attila and Dschingiskhan 
swept over the earth, so may it have been a violent irruption of TuTaiiians 
which drove tlie northern half of our mlgiital people westward, t];c ilrst 
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Programm), F, Spiegel (Eranische Altert-umskunde, p. 443), and 
otherA, maintained a closer connection, especially in the case of Greek, 
with the other languages. Within the limits of Europe, Celtic in 
espeoial caused perplexity. It had to be classed sometimes with 
the northern division, sometimes with the southern. In 1861 H. 
Ebel, next to Zeuss the greatest Celtic scholar in Germany, summed 
up his investigations (BeitrUge ssm vergl. Sprachforschung, ii. pp. 
177-94) as to the place of Celtic in the following words : — “In fine, 
then, we have found that there exist quite as important analogies 
between it and German (and, to a secondary degree, LithmSlavonio) 
as between it and Italian (and Greek); it oan, therefore, hardly be 
denied that it occupies a sort of intermediate position ; though it 
looks as though it shared in common with German just those points 
which are particularly the manifestations of the intellectual life 
and the mtemal character of the language.” How Ebel conceived 
this intermediate position of the Celtic languages, to the hypothesis 
of which he clung to his death {cf. Z&itachrift f. Yolke/rpsychologie 
md Sprachv)., viii. p. 473), to have ariserl as a matter of history, 
is not explained. 

However opinions might differ in detail on the question which 
of the Indo-Germanio languages were more closely connected 
together than the others, the general conviction was firmly estab- 
lished that the special agreements between any two or more 
languages were to be explained in the same way, on a small soolo, 
as the affinities of the Indo-Germanio languages on a largo scale. 
There was nothing stranger in the idea of a primitive European, 
Graeco-Italian, Teutonic people, than in the conception of a primitive 
Indo-Germanio people itself, 

Ought it not then also to be possible tb illumine tho culture of 
these intermediate stages by means of the same comparative 
philology by which the civilisation of the primitive period had 
been inferred ; and ought it not to he possible in course of time to 
obtain an account of a whole series of stages of prehistoric culture 1 

The question suggested itself all the more readily, because 
Schleicher’s principle that grammatical structure should alone be 
employed as the onteriou of the closer affinity of two or more 

ot tholr fliclit being across the Volga into the Pontic steppes. In the west, too, 
it is possible to live oonifortably, said the Kussiao, there let us build our huts — 
and westward the hoides betook themselves, the Danube showed them the way : 
Germany, Gaul, and finally, in a southern direction ovei the Alps, Italy was 
reached. These hordes then divided into two halves, of which the western 
fuither individualised themselves as Celts and Italians, the eastern as Teutons 
and Slavs. 

“ So much for one half, the northern half, of our original people ; tho other, 
remaining behind, established itself south of the Oxus, and although, like tlie 
northern half, hemmed in by the Turanians, it manifested considerable ^wer 
of expansion eastwards and westwards. Prom Baotrio, the native land of these 
Arytfns in particular, eastwards, the Pnnjaub and the valley of the Ganges was 
brought into occupation, and India form^ an Aryan world in itself; westwards, 
Media, Persia, Armenia, Phrygia were occupied; and finally, Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Hellas were brought under the same Influence. Thus we get two important 
parallels ; the southern (onental) from the Adriatic to the Ganges , the 
northern (occidental) from the Volga to tho Atlantic." 
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languages had been given up sinoe Lottner and Ebel, and the 
vocabulary was being more and more used in the investigation o£ 
the divisions of the Indo-Germanio peoples. 

I believe, however, that in the present stage of the soienoe it is not 
necessary for me to give a detailed account of these attempts to 
employ Comparative Philology for discovering the state of culture 
to which these hypothetical divisions of the Indo-Europeans had 
attsuned. I shall not do more than mention the works which bear 
on the question, and briefly characterise them. As they are in the 
main based on the assumption that the original people began by 
dividing into two halves, a European and an Asiatic, oUr review 
also will most suitably follow the same bnes. 

I. Thu Pmmitive Edbopban Period. 

Here we have to note C. Lottner, K. Z., viL 18, ff., and 
espeoially A. Fick, l>ie dvmalige Spraoheinheit des Indogermantm, 
Ev/ropas, Gottingen, 1873 {cf, above, p. 37). Both soholars insist 
upon the number of names of trees common the European 
languages, and fhrther see the most important difference between 
the primitive European and primitive Indo-European periods in the 
transition of the European members “ from settled oattle-breeders 
to cultivators of the soiL” “The Europeans, on the ovidenoe of 
language, had, at the time when they pnrt^ north and south, 
from settled cattle-breeders become cultivators of the soil, whoso 
subsistence was in the first place derived from the produce of the 
soil, and only in a secondary degree depended on their herds ’’ 
(Fiok, p. 289). 

The Europeans wore the first to make the acquaintance of a 
great (salt) sea. Gf. Lat. sal and mare with their cognates. 

(a) The OrcBoo-Italians. 

The assumption of a closer conneotion between the two classical 
languages, in whatever way this connection is supposed to have 
originated as a matter of history, may be regarded as an inherit- 
ance bequeathed to Comparative Philology from earlier times, At 
any rate, the mere philological examination of the vocabulary of 
Greek and Latin was adapted to lead, at an early period, to 
observations as to the history of culture. 

Thus B. G. Niebuhr, who considered Latin to be a mixed 
language, consisting of Greek and foreign (Pelasgian) elements, 
remarked (o/. JRdmuche Geschichte, i.® p. 93) : — “ It cannot possibly 
be a mere accident that the words for house, field, a plough, to 
plough, wine, olive, milk, cow, pig, sheep, apple, &o,, which have 
to do with agrioulture and the milder side of life, should agree in 
Greek and Latin, whereas all that belongs to war or the chase are 
uniformly designated by non-Greek words." 

In conneotion with this remark of Niebuhr’s, K. 0. Mullor, 
Eirusker, i, (1828), p. 16, finds in it a proof that a rustic, pastoral 
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people related to the Greeks (the Siculi) mist have boon sub- 
jugated by a non-Greek but more warlike people (the Aborigines), 
just as 111 the case of a similar mixture in English, the old names 
for the common objects of life persisted in the country, while they 
received French names from the Normans of the ruling classes. 

The first to reconstruct a Grieco-ltalian period of culture by 
means of the new Comparative Philology, and to contrast it with 
the Indo-Germanic period, was Th; Mommsen, as early as the firet 
edition of his Sistoj-y of Borne (1864), pp. 12-21. The most 
important advance in culture made by the Graico-Italians, according 
to Mommsen, was the transition from the nomad shephoid-life of 
the primeval period, hi which only the wild kinds of grams were 
known, to the condition of a people cultivating grain and oven the 
vine. 

In the later editions of his History of Rome, Mommsen does, 
indeed, approximate more and more to the view that agreement as 
to the words quoted as a rule extends considerably beyond the 
limits of Greece and Italy, but from this he subsequently (c/. 
3rd ed. i. p. 20, note) merely draws the inference that there can 
have been no time when the Greeks of every Greek district lived 
solely by oattle-broeding 

Further we should here montion a workday B. Knoisol, Haber 
den KuUwzustand der Indog. Viilher-'oor Hirer Trmnung (“ On the 
Culture of the Indo-Europeans before their Dispersion”) mit 
besonderer Eucksicht auf die Grdco-Italiker, Programra, Naumburg, 
1867, and the collection of a Grteco-Itahau vocabulary in A, Fick’s 
Verglekhenden WorUrbuch, in LottnePs paper already quoted, and 
J. Schmidt’s Die VerviandtschaftsverliAltnme der Indog. Sprachen, 
Weimar, 1872. 

Owing above all to the weighty voice of Th. Mommsen, the 
belief in the closer connection of the Greeks and Italians has 
taken deeper and deeper root amongst historians and ethnologists. 
Here I will only refer to the well-known works of Ernst Curtius, 
Max Duncker, Friederioh Miiller,* and Heinrich Kiepeit, and 


* In hia Allgmeinen Mhnographie, 1873, Fr. MtUIer sketches an Indo- 
gerniamo pedigree of his own, which if drawn after the manner of Schloioher 
would he as follows : — 
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Others. V. Bchn and W. Holbig {Die Italihr in der Poehne, 
Beitrage zur altitaHschen Kultur wid Kunstgesahichte, i. 1879) also 
are convinced that the two classical peoples nvo more closely related 
to each other than to the rest of the Indo-Europeans. However, 
it happens not nnfroquoutly that owing to their views as to the 
primitive culture of peoples, who in their histonciil ahodoa were 
nomads, both investigators lay weight on tlrosc senes of omliscd 
words in both classical languages, which show little or no agree- 
ment in their etymology {agricultural implemoiits, fishing, metal- 
lurgy, &c.). 

As to this Yiow, which is the basis of a book which we subse- 
quently shall have to deal with more fully, B. W. Loist’s Grdco- 
italische Pechtsffeschichte, Jena, 1884 {ef., e.g., p. 8), Comparative 
Philology has hocomo very sceptical as to the close connection of 
tho Gicoks and Italians Ascoli still adhoros to it, iSp7'achwii.sen- 
schaftliche Brief e, Geini., Leipzig, 1887. 

The theory of a Gricoo-Italian period, 'if logically earned out, 
would, on the pedigree principle, load to a primitive Italian and a 
primitive Greek period, tho description of which would have to he 
based on the common vocabulary of Ibo Italian dialects (Umbrian, 
Oscan, Latin, &o.) and Greek clialocts (Doric, Aeolic, and lonio- 
Attio). But tho scantiness of the materials is hardly inviting for 
the task. The original Italian words arc to be found colloctccl iu 
F. BUcholor, Lexicon Jtalmim, Programm, Bonn, 1881. 

An adequate statoment of tho kinshq) of tho Greek dialects, 
which fall into two great groups, tho d-clialcols (Aolo-l)orio, </., e.g., 
SS/ros) and tho e-dialccts (Ionic-Attic, rf., e.g., Igpoi), is as yot, 
owing to tlio scarcity of anciout matorial, not possible. A hoginniiig 
has been^ niado by Collitz, Die Vent'andthiiiuftnverlmliniMe der 
Griech. Dialehte, 1885. As regards Italy, tlio oloscr coiinectioii of 
the Umbrian and Samuitc dialects as compared witb Latin has 
never been open to doubt. 

(i) The Lithzi-Slavo-Teutons. 

Next to tlio Grmco-Italian, tire group whoso oxistenca in Europe 
has beon most frequently asserted is tho Lithu-Slavo-Teutonio or 
Slavo-Gorman, as we have already seen. Put forward by men like 
Bopp, K. Zeuss, and J. Grimm {of. above, pp. 13, 14), and supported 
with further arguments by Schleicher, this assumption of tho 
closer affinity of the northern races of Europe to each otlior has 
been regarded down to tho latest times by most scholars as an 
estabhshed fact, A lexicon of the vocabulary of the Slavo-Germnii 
group is given again by A. Fiok in his Comparative Dictionary, 
ii.® pp. 289—500. The words and roots which ns yet have been 
traced only ip the North European languages are to be found 
collected in J. Schmidt, Verwandschaftverhaltniaee, <L’o., pp. 36-41. 

* 1 Dclbrtick’a lomnrk (Blnlcitmigin das Sprachslndmn, 1880, p. 137); 

That for the present ?Lislo'} latm will do well to ab.ettilu fiom employing eueh 
groupa of languages and peoples as the Giaico-Uahan, Slavo-Gcnnnn, iiu," 
Qf. alao 2nd ed., 1884, p. 140. 
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The stock of civilisation possessed by this Slavo-Geman' group 
was first set forth in a connected manner, if we put aside the 
the scattered remarks of J. Grimm and others, by E. Porstemann 
in his History of tlw Qeiitmi Family of Languages {QescMchte des 
deutschen Sprachstammes, 1874, i. p. 239,/.; cf. also Germania, xv, 
p.386,/> 

He believes that in many parts of the vocabulary of words 
important for the history of culture (expressions for the conception 
of the community, for gold and silver, for rye, wheat and beer, for 
names of fishes, the smith, harvest, the numeral “ thousand,” &c.) 
it 18 possible to detect a not unimportant advance in civilisation 
made by the primitive Slavo-Germans, as contrasted with the 
primeval Indo-Europeans. 

In contrast to this advance of civilisation in numerous depart- 
ments, “ man from this point of view, declines in several respects 
from a certain idyllic condition mirrored m the vocabulary of 
earlier periods ” (p. 281). At any rate, we cannot help being struck 
by the terminology which now appears for the daidcer sides of life, 
disease, want, trouble, disgrace, treachery, hate, lies, Nor are 
immord oennectiona, which weie not to be traced in the primeval 
Indo-Germanio period, now wanting. 

This account, which is frequency based on an extremely unsate 
philological foundation, is followed by W. Arnold in his work 
Deutsche Vrzeit, 1870-80; <f. p. 24,/, 

After Porstemann, the unity of the Slavo-Teutonic group has 
been treated of, from the point of view of the history of culture, by 
E. Hassencamp in his paper Ueber den, Fusammmhang des leito- 
slavischenund Germanischen Sprachstammes, 1876, p. 64,/. From a 
purely grammatical point of view, indeed with regard solely to 
declension, A Leskien, finally, in Die DeHination im Slavisch- 
litauischen und Germanischen, Leipzig, 1876, has discussed the 
question of the relation of the languages and peoples referred to, 
but without reaching any other than negative results. 

(c) The Original Teutons. 

A. Schleicher in his workZlte Deutsche Sprocket, p. 94, has given 
the following pedigree of the Teutonic tongues (fig, 6). 

In essential agreement with this are the three stages of develop- 
ment in Teutonic which Porstemann distinguishes {cf. K. Z., xviii. 
161,/.), VIZ., original Old German (all Teutonic languages togetherV 
original Middle German (the Teutonic languages minus Gothic), 
original New German (the Teutonic languages after the departure 
of the Norse branch). 

On the other hand, another mode of grouping the Teutonic 
languages was first proposed by K. MilUenhoff, and carried out by 
W. Scherer {Zur Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, 1868-78) and 
H. Zimmer (Ostund West-germanisck, Havpts Zeitschrift, xix, p. 
393,/.), according to which the original Teutonic language separated 
into a West and an East Teutonic group, the latter of which again 
divided into Gothic and Norse, the former into High German 
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and Low German, or better, into Frisian-Saxon (Anglo-Saxon) 
and Franco-Upper-Saxon (Bavanan, Alemaunio). However, the 
assumption of a closer connection between Gothic and Norse, 
has, in spite of certain important coincidences between the 
two languages, not yet obtained the approval of all competent 
enquirers. Cf. A. Noreen, Altnordisclie Grammatik, i., Halle, 1884, 
Introduction. 

As regards the history of culture, Fbrstemaun {Germania, xvi. 
416, and GeschicJite dea deutadien Spraclistammea, i. 399, ff.) 
endeavours to reconstruct tho vocabulary of original Teutonic, and 
thereby to establish the advances 
in culture which according to 
him the original Teutons had 
made upon the Slavo-Teutons; 
apart from particulars, an abso- 
lutely new world appears in tho 
Teutome languages owing to 
the intimate conti'ost of tho 
Toutoiiio jicoplea with the sea. 

This is shown not oiilj’' by such 
expresaioua os sea, gulf, wave, 
cliff, strand, island, names of the 
inhabitants of tho Nortii Sea, 
dsc., but also by a developed ter- 
minology, conimou to all tho 
Teutons, of tho arts of shipbuild- 
ing and steering. 

Gf. fuitlior the intioduotiou to 
F. 'KlagGs.Elymoloijischcm Wdrter- 
bitch der deutaahen Sprac/ie, Strass- 
burg, 1884, 4th od,, 1888, andW. 

Arnold, Eevtache. Urzeit, p. 41, ff. 

Of lesser linguistic works on 
the primitive Teutonic period, 

I may refer to an excellent Pro- 
gramm dea Johanneuma zu Ham- 
burg, 1880; SprachgeachichUiche 
Hachweiae zur Kunde dea Oerman- 
iselien Altertuma, by E. Rauten- 
berg, the object oj which is to 
draw conclusions from the history of the Teutonic languages as to 
the oldest form of the Teutonic dwelling-houBe. 

The vocabulary of the Teutonic group of languages is collected 
in A, Fick’s Comparative Dictionary, iii.® 

{d) The Original Slava. 

We leave on one side tho Lithu-Slavonio gi-oup of languages, 
which, except for tho Lithu-Slavonic vocabulary of A. Fiok 
( Vergleichendes Wbrterbuch, ii,, not to bo used without A. Brilokner’s 



Flo. 6.— a, Gotlilo; >), Gorman; t, Norao; 
d, High Gorman ; e, Low Gorman in 
the wider aonso; f, Frioian ; g, Saxon ; 
h, Anglo-Saxon, later Englioh : i, 
Old Saxon, k, Plutt-deutacli (MorteTn 
Low Gorman) , 1, Dutch. 
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Die Slavischen Fremworter ini litauincJien, Woimar, 1877), have 
not been made the subject of important mvostigations bearing on 
our purpose (qf. only Jiuss/and, Polen und Livlnnd bis ins 
17 Jahr., by Th. Sclnemann, Berlin, 1884, pp. 8-12), and proceed 
at once to the pi’imitive Slavonic period. 

The fiist writer to endeavour to apply the luetliod of Compaia- 
tivc Philolog}' to tlie primitive history of Slavonic was J. E. Woool, 
in his work Prav^k zeme HesJciv Praze, 1868, pp. 246-60 (an extract 
from it in the SitzungsbericMeti der k. hohm. Geselhchaft der 
Wissemclmfte^i, 1864, H. 2), and also in The Importance of Stone 
and Bronze Antiquities for the Primitive History of ihe Slavs {Die 
Bedeutmiy dez' Stein-, und Bronzealtei'timier fitr die Vrge.schichte der 
Slaven, Prag. 1869, p. 39, /j cf. Ausland, 1870, p 641). In the 
latter treatise Wocel wishes to show that : “The Slavs did not 
divell as autochthones in the north of Germany, on the Elbe, 
Moldau, Sale, Spree, and south of tbc Danube, m the Bronze Age, 
but immigrated into those districts some centuries after Christ.” 
For this purposes ho produces a senes of Panslavonio terms for 
objects such as iron, and implements made of this metal, ns to 
which he assumes that they cannot possibly have been known to a 
people in the Bionzo Ago. All these words therefore must have 
been formed at a time when 'tho Slttvonio peoples wore still living 
together within the bounds of a comparatively narrow territory, 
according to Wocel between tho Vistula and tho Dnieper. 

Now, as in the whole district east of the Carpathians and tho 
Oder, as far as the Dnieper, no weapons or implenionts of bronze 
have been found, Wooel reaches the further oonclusion that tho 
Slavonio peoples never went through a Bronze igo at all, but 
passed straight to tho workiUg of iron — thanks to the influence of 
the Greek civilisation of the Black Sea — at a time when tho 
Bronze Age still prevailed amongst the peoples on this side of the 
Carpathians. 

Since Wocel, Gregor Krek has endeavoured to investigate the 
primitive, Slavonic period “ by aieanq of Imguistio Archseology " in 
his Introdwtion to the History of Slavonic Literature {Einleitung 
in die slavische] Litteraturgeschichte, Graz, 1874, pp. 3^66). Ho 
has a pretty high opinion of primitive Slavonio civilisation, and 
in the second edition of his work (Graz, 1887, pp. 208-11), which 
contains far more than twice as much as the first, he remains 
faithful to this view. As in the course of our investigations wo 
shall have to return sometimes to agree, rilore often to disagree 
with Krek’s work, we forbear to say more of it now. We may, 
however, here call attention to the wealth of linguistic and 
historic material lavished on this book by the author’s extensive 
learning. In particular, all Slavonio literature bearing on the 
question is indicated. 

The relation of the Slavonic languages to each other is usually 
explained from the standpoint of the pedigree doctrine by a 

ivision of original Slavonio into a West Slavonic (Polish, Polabish, 
deoh, Sorbic) and a North-Easteru-Southem group (Russian, 
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Slavonic, Bulgarian, Servian, Kroat). Cf. on this, Krek, ib. 
p. 211, A vocabulary of words common to the Slavonic 
languages will bp found in Frank Miklosioh’s Eiymologischem 
Worteiiuch der Hlaviaclmi Sprachen, Vienna, 1886. 

(a) T/te Celts, 

The fact that these languages have only just begun to be studied, 
not less than the difficulties they present in the question as to the 
closer affinities of the Indo-Qermanio languages, permits us to 
record but few attempts to employ the Celtic vocabulary for 
purposes of the history of culture in the sense meant by us. 
Indeed, no attempt has as yet been mode to frame a vocabulaiy 
common to the two great branches of the Celtic group, Gaelic (in 
Ireland and Scotland) and Breton (Welsh, Cornish, and Arcmoric), 
and to base thereon an account of a primitive Celtic period of 
culture.* 

In the matter of etymology also bttle has os yet been done 
of a comprehensive nature. Cf. the Celtic etymologies by 
E. Windisoh in G Curtius’s “Principles of Greek Etymology, 
4th and 6th editions. 

Wo have hero to mention, as of importance, the dissertation, 
already cited, by H. Ebel, Tlee Position of Celtic {Pie Stellung des 
Celiischen, Bntriige, ii. p. 167), which is valuable because it 
ooutaiiis a careful companson of the Celtic vocabulary with the 
other European languages. It is uuneocssary to say that Ebol’s 
figures {cf. p. 179), aooording to whioh “the ratio of Celtic to 
Gorman and to Latin is about equal,” ore now, twenty years after, 
no longer valid for Celtic. Next we have to refer to Adolf 
Bocmeister’a Celtic Letters (Celtiache Brief e, edited by 0. Keller, 
Strasburg, 1874), written in a popular but stimulating style, but 
not to be used without E. Windisoh’s searching review {Beitriiae, 
viii. 422,/.). 

The best information about tho histoiy and transmission of 
these languages, whose closer connection with the Itsdian than 
any other languages sooms to grow daily more probable («/. below 
p. 72), i^ given by E. Windisch in the article on Celtic languages 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, It is manifest that the 
views of those enquirers who were seen by us to maintain the 
closer connection of one or more of the European languages with 
the East, might have resulted in similar chapters in the history 
of culture, and that the assumption of a Hindu-Perso-Slavonio 
group of peoples or a Hindu-Perso-Greek, a Hindn-Perso-Pelasgian 

* Still, Eduari Lhuyd in his Archceologia Britannica put together, as 
early as 1707 A.u , a vocabulary of the words oounnon to the Celtic languages. 
Ill this work, an extremely remarkable work for its time, there is also given 
au Appenidix voces aliquot quotidiani et nwxi'me antiqui usus plemsque Europce 
Iwgwis complecUm, wuoh deals with words important in most cases for the 
history of eultiiro. The same hook contains, Tit viii, A British Mymologicon, 
or the Welsh collated mth the &nck and Latin, and some other European 
Languages (by David Parry), &c. 
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group, ■would, considered simply ia itself, stand on no different 
footing from that of a nrimitive European or a primitive Grffico- 
Italian period. As, ho-n’ever, even tolerably thorough investiga- 
tions in this direction — en, pasaant L. Geiger, for instance, in his 
Evolutwn of Manldnd [Zur EniioicMungsgeacJiichte dei' Mensekhdt, 
p 125,/.), endeavours on the strength of considerations dra'anifrom 
the history of culture to establish a Hindn-Perso-Hellenic period — 
are not forthcoming (though the special points in ■which the 
vocabulary of the European languages agrees ■with the Eastern 
languages are collected ia J. Schmidt’s vocabularies, Verwandi- 
sckafiaveritltnisae der Indog. SpracJien), ■we may proceed at once to 
tbe Hindu-Persian group (11.) as contrasted with the European 
group already dealt mth under (I.). 

II. The Hindu-Pbhsiais (Aryan) Group of Languages. 

Preoiaely because the close connection of the Hindus and 
Persians (Iranians), both as regards ethnogi'aphy and language (cf. 
J. Muir, Original Sanahrit Texts, ii,® p. 287, Reasons for Suppos- 
ing the Indians and Persians in Particular to have a Common Origin), 
has never been subjected to serious doubt, but slight attempts 
have been made to pro.ye this connection by moans of considera- 
tions diwn from the history of culture. It was only to the points 
in which the religions of the two peoples tonohod that attention 
was paid m earlier times. 

The first and only scholar who has made even a tolerably 
thorough attempt ±o ascertain the amount of civilisation possessed 
by the original Hindu-Persians, is Er. Spiegel in his Iranian 
Antiquities {Eranische Altertumskunde, B. i,, 1871, p. 423,/.). The 
Hindu-Persian period, the existence of which finds not its weakest 
argimient in the name of Aryan, borne by Hindus and Persians 
alike, is considered by Spiegel to Lave made an advance in the 
domestication of the camel and -the ass, in the art of war, and in 
the development of the numerals (thousand), &o. 

The agreement shown by these languages, however, is far more 
important as regards the history of religion, than any other point. 
Thus Sanskrit and Persian agree in their terms for priest, 
sacrifice and song of praise, God and Lord, the honoured, sacred 
and divine plant Soma, and of a very considerable number of 
divine and mythical beings (cf. Abb. iv. Kap, xiii.). 

Besides these glaring instances of agreement, it had early been 
remarked that certain important words, identical as regards form 
amongst the Hindus and Iranians, diverged in meaning, in as 
much as one or other people turned them m malam. partem. 
Thus the word which m all Indo-Germanio languages and also in 
Sanskrit stood for the supreme sky-god, d£vd, was employed in 
Zend to designate evil powers. Thus Indra, whose name in the 
Rig'veda is the designation of the greatest and the most powerful 
of the gods, is ranked in the Avesta amongst the powers of evd. 
It was these and similar facts which led to the opinion, maintained 
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especially by Haug and Lassen, that these differences of meaning 
pointed to an ancient religious and political schism in the original 
Hinda-Persian people, which offered an explanation for the 
separation of the Hindus and Iranians. But this combination has 
proved unsatisfactory {of. Justi m the Odttingischen Gel. Anseigm, 
1866, p. 1446, /.), and Spiegel {op. dt. p. 444) insists that these 
contrasts “ are due to fortuitous causes, and that the continuous 
advance of one or other people, after their separation, is competent 
to explain the alte^ed position of the old deities.” The idea of a 
religious schism is entirely abandoned by James Darmesteter in 
Tlie Zend-Avesta, 1880, p. 406, /., as, indeed, generally by all 
modem Zend and Sanstrit scholars. 

As part of the capital of the original Hindu-Persian period, Fr. 
Spiegel counts finally a series of geographical names, names of 
nvers and places, although he is not of opinion that they always 
indicated a definite spot in the common original home. 

A collection of the common Hindu-Persian vocabulary again is 
given by A. Fick in his Vergleicliendem, WGrterhich, i. (c/. Windisch, 
K. Z., xri. p. 386). F. Justi’s Handbodle. to Zend {Eandhuch der 
Zendsprache), and W. Geiger’s East Iranian Cnlture in Antiquity 
{Ostkanische Gultur im Altertmm, 1882), should be mentioned here, 
OB in both books there are numerous excursuses into Hindu teiritoiy. 

Kingship in the Asiatic branch of the Indo-Qermanio race is 
discussed % F. Spiegel {Deutsche Mevue, edited by R. Fleischer, 
1881, H X, p. 124,/), and Soma {liaoma), by B. Roth, Z. d. M. 6., 
XXXV. pp. 680-92, Gf. Max MtiUer, Biographies, p, 222, /. 

To this literature there has been added in modem times ; — 

W. Geiger, La civilisation des Aryas, (1) Ics noms giographiques 
dam VAvesta et dam le Rigveda, (2) climat et produits des pays 
Musion, 1884, and an exhaustive work in Fr. Spiegel's Die Arisehe 
Feriode und ihre ZustUnde, Leipzig, 1887. To both works we shall 
hereafter make frequent reference. 

Finally may bo mentioned P. v. Bradke, Einige Bemerlcungen iiber 
die arisehe Uriseit. Festgruss an 0. v. B&htlingk, Stuttgart, 1888, 
pp. 4-9, 

The erection of groups of people, prehistoric indeed but subse- 
quent in time to the primeval Indo-Germanio period, was based, as 
we have seen above, on the idea that the points of ngi-eement 
peculiar to two or more languages could only be explained on the 
assumption of an original language as their common basis. As a 
matter of fact this view had the field to itself, until in the year 
1872, one of the most discerning and learned of modem students 
of language, J. Schmidt, propoa^, first in a lecture to the Leipzig 
Association of Philolgiats {ef their Verhandl., p. 220, /.), and then 
in a special dissertation, already quoted by us. The Kinship of the 
Indo-'Germanic Languages {Die Ycrvmndtscliaftsve^'hdltnisse der 
Inclog. Sprachsn ; cf. also Zur Geschichte des Indog. Vocalisnius, ii. 
p. 183, /), a new hypothesis, Avhich is so important for our subject 
that we must devote the rest of this chapter to giving an account 
of it 
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The difiference between J. Schmidt and his predecessors is that 
he does not confine bis researches to a particular group of Indo- 
Germanio languages, but simultaneously includes in his survey all 
cases of special agreement throughout the whole region of tho Inclo- 
Germanic family of speech. It is significant to begin with, that on 
the pedigree theory it is impossible that all the linguistic arguments, 
on the strength of which the groups of languages detailed by ns 
have been set up, can be valid. If the Slavo-Lithuanian languiigoa 
are really connected with tho Hindu-Persian by a closer tie, then 
the idea of a European group of languages is so far en'oneous ; or 
if we decide in favour of a closer relation bctwcou Greek and the 
Hindn-Pcrsian languages, in favour, that is, of a Hindu-Perso- 
Hellenic period, then the coincidences between Greek and Latin 
must be either casual or illusory. The great advantage of 
Solimidt’s theory to begin with is that it makes it possible to 
account simultaneously for aU the facts of language. 

It may be put together somewhat as follows : — At various points 
in the area of the Indo-Germanic languages, while that area was 
yet geographically one, there appeared in the remotest primeval 
times, certain phonetic changes, or new formations generally — tho 
first beginmugs of incipient diolocts — which spread m undulations 
as one might say, from their starting-point, sometimes more, some- 
time loss extensively, over the neighbouring districts. Thus, in 
what previously was a homogeneous linguistic mass, differentiations 
were gradually set up, and between these difi'orentiations relations 
forming the prototypes of subsequent languages. To proceed at 
once to oonorete examples, at one point in the area of Indo- 
Germauic speech a phonetic tendency set in, to transform tho 
guttural tonuis A into a sibilant. This phonetic tendency extended 
over the district mhabitod by the forefathers of tho Hindu-jPersions, 
the Armenians, and the Slavo-Lithuanians, so that now their 
languages — Sans, fatd, Iran, sata, O.S. sUto, Lith. szifiUas — ap- 
parently form an exclusive group in contrast with G. iKarov, 0,1. 
cdt, Lat. centum, Goth, limucl ( = hunt). At perhaps the same time, 
however, at a different point m the linguistic area, a beginning was 
made of changing the Ih of the case suffixes -6/w, -hhis, -bhya{m)s 
into m, a phonetic change which only spread over the territory of 
the Slavo-Teutonio tribes. Goth, vvlfa^i, O.S. vlihka-m'tl, Lith. wiika- 
mvs, corresponds to G. tvv^-ffuv, O.I. ferctrib, Lat. hostiiim. At a 
third point a suffix-like r, which perhaps occurred sporadically 
elsewhere, began to he used for the formation of the passive voice 
and deponents. Celtic and Latin were affected by this ; cf. O.I. 
nom 6erar «=Lah fero-r, &o. Other linguistic phenomena again, 
such as the feminine use of stems in -a ( 0 ), usually masculine 38ds, 
foffus), were limited exclusively to the Grseco-Italian region. 
Finally, the languages of all tho European tribes (and of one 
Asiatic, the Armenian®) are embraced by the change of the «, 
which the Persian and Hindu tongues have apparently preserved 
faithfully, into e in many words — La,t. fero, G. <f)epm, 1. berim, O.H.G. 
beru, 0,S. berq,, Armen, berem : Hind. bhar. Of. J. Schmidt, What 
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does tin e 0 / tht European Law/vages Prove for the Existence of m 
Original European Language ? ( Was bemist das e d&r Europdischen 
Spracketi fur die Annahnie eirw einlieitKchen EuropiiiscliMi Grund- 
spraolie? 2L E., xshi. p. 37S.) If a picture is needed of the way iu 
which these partial coiuoidences were distributed over the Indo- 
Gormanio region, the following diagram may be found useful. — 



In words, however, thd diagram amounts to this .•—Just as it is 
impossible in the diagram to pass out of any one of the spaces on- 
closed by the five linos drawn therein, without at ouoo falling into 
a space surrounded by another of those linos, so in tho area of the 
Indo-Qormanio languages it is impossible to refer a particular 
group to an original language pouuliar to that group, and so 
dotaoii it from tho whole, bocauso this would necessarily break the 
threads uniting and allying that group with oil parts of the 
linguistio area. If we wished to refer the Slavo-Lithuanian, along 
with the Teutonic, languages to a special group, we should have 
to Ignore the points of relationship (line II,) which bind it to the 
Hindu-Persian. languages. If we wished to get out of this difficulty 
by ranking the whole of the hforth European languages nearer to 
Hindu-Persian, we should have to break tho bond (line I.) which 
embraces all the European, languages (and the Armenian), and so 
on. 

As, then, according to J. Schmidt, the whole linguistio area of 
the Indo-Europeans was originally connected together by a chain of 
“ continuous varieties,” ha has now still to answer the (question: 
How comes it that this state of things no longer exists . at the 
present day, how comes it that instead of tho gradual transitions 
between linguistic regions, such as the Slavonic and Teutonic, the 
Celtic andltalian, &o., there arenow sharp delimitations of language, 
that “ the unbroken slope from Sanskrit to Celtic ” has now become 
“a flight of steps” {Yerwandtschaftsverh., p. 28)1 J. Schmidt 
explains this by the dying-out of certain intermediate varieties. 
Supposing that two dialects, A and X, in the linguistic area were 
connectecl together by the varieties B, 0, B, &c,, in a continuous 
chain, it might easily happen that one family or tribe, whicli spoke 

E 
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the variety F, for instance, obtained, owing to religious, social, or 
other circumstance, a preponderance over its immediate neighbours. 
Then the varieties next to it, G, H, I, K on the one side, and E, D, C 
on the other, would bo crushed out and displaced by P; when this 
had happened, F would border immediately on B on the one side, 
and L on the other. The delimitation of the languages is effected. 
As historical examples of what he advances, J. Schmidt points to 
the crushing power of the Attic, Roman, and New High German 
dialects as regards the other dialects of Greek, Itahan, and 

Gei-man. E i j j ^ 

But J. Schmidt’s theory, besides its importance for our knowledge 
and for the historical explanation of the affinities of the Indo- 
Germanio languages, is equally important in its bearing on the 
whole foundation of linguistic inferences as to the primeval period — 
that is, on the reconstruction, of the original language. The ques- 
tion, in how many languages a word must be forthcoming m order 
to establish its claim to the title of Indo-Germanic, could be 
answered without much difficulty from the point of view of the 
pedigree theory, if only the theory could be brought to a satisfactory 
scientific conclusion. If the decision were in favour of an original 
division of the Indo-Europeans into a western and an eastern half, 
the existence of a word in but one single European and one single 
Asiatic language {e.g. Lat. ensis -b Sana, ail, “ sword ; ” Lith. dUna, 
“ bread ^’-b Sans, dhdnds, “grains of corn”) would bo enough to 
justify the ascription of the concept designated to the primeval 
period. Or if tho decision wore that the Hiudu-Persiau languages 
maintained a longer connection with a North European or South 
European group, a word which could be established in hut two 
European languages, in the north and in the south of Europe (e.g,, 
KTTos-bO.H.G. kmba or -b O.H.G. hahhu, “bake”), would be 
valid for the primeval period. Then, in both oases, all languages 
which made no contribution to the equations ensis -b asi, dilna + 
dhdnds, + huoba, <^urjta + bahhil, would originally have pos- 
sessed the corresponding words but have lost them subsequently, 
a proceeding which in itself has nothing remarkable. 

On the other hand, in presence of J. Schmidt’s transition theory, 
there is a complete disappearance of “ the mathematical certainty 
which was supposed to have been obtained for the reconstruction 
of thp original Indo-Germanio language.” For it is obviously 
impossible for adherents of this theory to show whether words 
which are limited to groups of languages have been lost by the 
other languages or were never possessed by them. For the rest, 
J. Schmidt’s undulation or transition theory, which we have so 
briefly sketched, is, however, based on views as to the tendency to 
differentiation existing in the Indo-Germanic languages, which were 
by no means entirely new or unheard of. Max Mtiller (p. 62), Ebel 
(p. 64), Sonne (p ih.), nay! even A. Sohleioher (p. 48), and above 
all A. Pictet* and F. Spiegel {ef. oh. iv\),’,ha^?^veloped similar 

* Cf, Oripnia Indo-Europ., v. p. 48 " Oe qui est oefffiVdans aotuel 
des ckosea, c est que Ton lomarque, entro lea peuples da famille arienne, 
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views more or less clearly. Neveitheloss it was natural that whou 
systematised by J. Schmidt, and applied to the Indo-Germamc 
languages in the couorete, they should provoke an extremely 
stormy discussion. 

The most complete approval w’as bestowed on J. Schmidt by 
those investigators who hod made the relationship of modern lan- 
guages to each other their special study. 

Here, some time before J. Schmidt, Hugo Schuchardt in his 
book Vocalismus dea Vnlgdrlateina, Leipzig, 1866 (c/.,pai'tioularly, ch, 
iv.. Die innere GeacMchte der rdmischen Volksspraciie, I. Dialekte), had 
paved the way for the new view as far as the Komanco languages 
were concerned. 

This is shown most clearly in the department of German dialects, 
in the investigation of which especial service has been rendered by 
W. Brauuein several essays in the Zeitschrift Paul u Bmune Beitr. z. 
Oeach. d. deuUchen Sprache (of., especially, i. p. 1, /., and iv. p, 640,/.). 
To illustrate what is said, I again take the liberty of drawing a 
small diagram, representing the results brought about in the 
department of Old High German by the propagation, from about the 
sixth or seventh century to the end of the ninth or beginning of the 
tenth century, of some phonetic changes of the greatest importance for 
determining the affinities of the O.H.G. dialoots, The numerals 
I.-IV. in the diagram indicate, in chronological order, the four 
stages iu which the so-oalled Second or Old High German sound- 
shifting was propagated over the Gorman dialects.* The numeral 

oommo une_ chatiio continue de rapports linguistiques spteiaux qui court, 

pour Rinsi diro, paralltlement ii ooUes de lour positions gdogmpliiques 

Las Emigrations lointaines auront Ete prEcEdees par une extension graduello, 
dans le oours do laquelle so soront forinEs pen a pen dea dialectes distinots, 
mais toujours en contact les uns ovoc les autres, ot d’autant plus analogues 
qu’ils etaient plus voisins entre eux." 

He illusti'ates his view by the following diagram ; — 


uthuano-slavb 



The circle in the middle of the ellipse stands for the original Indo-Qevmanio 
laimiiage, 

* The four strata of this sound-shifting are • — 

I. t-x;p and is aftor vowels ;/and di (O.H.G. zti. Eng. tide, Icoii^ffen; Eng. 
suohlMn; Eng. seek). 

II. p, initial and medial after consonants, &c.— pA, /; d-t. (Upper Saxon 
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V. marks the area of the ua, as opposed to an earlier uo {mmt; 
•mnot) evolved from original 6; the immoral VI., the area of the 
Frankish dialects as regards the complete eairying out of the vinlaut 
or “ mutation,” which in the Upper Sason dialects was impeded hy 
certain consonantal combinations such as Z + cores. (Frank, balgi, 
belgi; Upper Bsxon palg: palgi.) 



Our picture does not, I believe, require any extensive comnaon- 
tary. It shows that here, too, sharp dividing lines between the 
various dialects are wholly out of the question. Thus the two 
Upper Saxon dialects are apparently united into one whole by the 
numeral III., yet are interwoven as closely as possible with certain 

and East Eranoonian pfad, pjlanzin, iM, tiun : Rhenish-Franconian &c., pad, 
planzSn, dag, diun ; in the middle of words, also, a Eheiufr., &o , ^4, ddhM. 
East Ei. iHtun, Eng, did ) 

III. Ic, initial and medial after consonants, &o. — ch; i-p ; g~h (Only 
Upper Saxon chind, chuning : Frank, kmd, kuning. Upper Suon kepan ; 
Frank gnban.) 

IV. Extending over Low Frankish (Dutch) and Saxon Di-d (drti ■ Ena. 

Aru, diai ■ Eng. Av^. * 
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Beotions of Frankish by tho numerals II. and V. Again, in face 
of the operation of thfe sound-shiftings illuatiutod by, us, they cannot 
be sharply marked off from Saxon (Low German). Middle Frankish 
does indeed take part in the most important stage (I.) of tlio sound- 
shifting, which embraces Upper Saxony, the East, Rhenish, and 
South Franks, though with certain important exceptions {dat, wat, 
dit, allet)\ but at the same time Low Frankish (Dutch) has a 
thoroughly Low German consonantal system. Finally, the IV. 
stage of the sound-shifting extends equally to all the dialects. 

What, however, excites our interest especially m the processes 
depicted by us, is the fact tliat here wc really are able to establish 
the starting-point, and to trace the gradual spread of some of the 
phonetic transitions set forth by us. Thus, in Alemanuia the 
shifting, th-d, appeared in the beginning of the eighth century. 
At this period, however, the old spirant was unifoimly retained, at 
any rate at the beginning of words, by the whole of Frankish. It 
is not until the end of the ninth century that ih disappears from 
amongst the Franks, and that d takes its place. Among the 
Middle Franks, and further north, the t)i held out still longer. 
The spread of one soimd-shifting therefore, in this ease from south 
to north, is seen very clearly. 

Finally, J. Schmidt himself, in his book Zttr Gesckichte des idg, 
Vocalismus, ii. 199,/., endeavoured to present tho relation of tho 
Slavonic dialects to oaoh other from tlie standpoint of the " undula- 
tion” or “ transitiofT" theory. 

Apart from fundamental difforences of opinion between tlie 
assailants, tho attacks on Sohmidt’s theory, which^ wore made par- 
ticularly by Whitney, G, Curtius, Havot, L. Moyer, Jolly, and A. 
Fiok, were directed particularly upon that point (c/. our diagram, 
p. 66, line IL), which J. Schmidt bad made the main, argument 
for the intermediate position of the Lithu-Slavomc peoples botiveen 
Europe and Asia — that is, on the change in a groat number of 
words common to the Lithu-Slavonio and Hmdu-Persian languages 
of an original Jc into a sibilant (f, *, sz), cj. Sans. Iran. dd;an, O.S. 
des^ti, Lith. dZszimtis, G. SJko, Lat. decern, Ao. A. Fiok en- 
deavoured (Die SpracJieinheit der Indogei'manen EuTopae) to 
deprive Sohmidt’s argument of its force, by trying, as Ascoli indeed 
before him had tried, to show that there had existed fiom an early 
time in the original Indo-Germaniq language two different ^-sounds, 
one with a palatal tendency, kj (I), one with a guttmal tendency, 
hv (2), the former of which was represented by the sibilant of the 
Lithu-Slavonio and the Hindu-Persian languages, the latter, even 
m the languages mentioned, by k (c), and in the remainder by 
k, p, qu. From the bogiimmg, therefore, tlicro existed side by side, 
for instance : — 

ky (k), Sans, fvdn, Lith. ezv, G. kvoiv, Lat. canis, Ir. cd. 
kv (q), Sans, ka, Lith. kiis, O.S. k&to, G. Korepos, jrortpos, 
Lat. quod, O.I. ca-te. 

The same holds goods of the medial g and the aspirate gh. 

Indubitable as it is that the assumption of two ^-sounds for the 
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primeval Indo-Geimanic period has now found acooptanoe amongst 
most scholars, in spite of J. Schmidt’s opposition, J. Schmidt seems 
to me justified in maintaining {Jemer Litteraturzeitung, 1875, No. 
201) that the assumption of two series of gutturals is not such as 
to weaken the force of his argument m support of the transition, 
and against the pedigree theory. For if the decision is in favour 
of a ^ and a hv, the cohesion of the Lithu-Slavonio and Hindu- 
Persian languages in shifting into f, «, S 2 , the k which the other 
languages retained as kj, remains quite untouched. 

Asides, Armenian, as we have already remarked, must he ranked 
in this respect along with the Hindu-Perso-Slavo-Lithuanian 
languages. Gf. Arm. i<WM = O.S. Sans, ddgan; Arm. sww, 

“ dog ” = Lith. azu, Sans, gvdn, &c. Eelying on these and similar 
grounds, H. Hilbschmann, one of the best scholars of this language, 
regards Armenian as “an independent branch of language to be 
placed between Iranian and Slavo-Lettish.” {K. Z., sxiii. p. 6,/.) 

The same holds good, as has been shown by G. Meyer’s Albanian 
studies (Vienna, 1883 and 1884, B. B., vm. 186, jf.), of Albanian, 
which this scholar accordingly places nearer to the Lithu-Slavic 
than the South European languages. 

Similarly, the question has lately been raised whether the uni- 
form a of the Hindu-Persian languages, as contrasted with the a, 
e, 0 of the, European (Sans. cy = G. Ayw, Saus. dati’^Q. lcrr(, Sans. 
dvia = G. cits), really represents the original state of things, and the 
result, owing in no small measure to a work of J. Schmidt’s 
(Zwei a/riache a-Laute und die Palataleri, K. Z.^ xxv. p. 1, /.), has’beeu 
to demonstrate in the most conclusive manner the existence in 
the original Indo-Germanio language of an d corresponding to tho 
European e. But this constitutes no objection to the transition 
theory. In this case the European and Armenian languages must 
he credited with the conservation of the old state of things; and 
in the rejection of the original a and A we must see an Innovation 
common to the Hindu and Iranian languages.* 

J. Schmidt's hypothesis is dealt with from a new point of view 
by A. Leskien, Declenaion in Slavo-Lithuanian, and Teutonic {Die 
Declination im Slaviach-litaviaohen und Oermaniachen, Leipzig, 
1876). Having explained (Introduction, p. 10) that he cannot 
conceive how the Indo-Germanio peoples could keep on spreading 
until they came to occupy their present abodes, without actual, 
geographical separation, he declares his opinion that the transitional 
stages which are postulated by J. Schmidt, and which presuppose 
the geographical continuity of tho Indo-Germanic area, can only 
be understood if this continuity is supposed, before the spread of 
the peoples, to have extended over a relatively narrow district 
This,' however, opens up the possibility of combining the transition 
and pedigree theories. For instance, if b represents the forefather 

* The old i is preserved hy another Asiatic Indo-Germanio language besides 
Armenian,— Ph^gian (i^. Pick, Die Spraekeinheit der Ivdcg. Europxs, p. 416) 
HUbsolmjann, K. Z., xxiit p 49, considers it probable that this language is 
most closely related to Armenian. 
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of tho Slavs and Lithuanians in the primeval Indo-Ctermanio 
period, c those of the Hindu-Persians, a those of the Teutonsr- 


* 



a 

h 

0 


then h and c may have been connected by certain peculiarities of 
dialect (e.g., Hindu-Parsian p (s) = Slavo-Lith. «, az). Subsequently 
it may have happened, owing to the departure of c, or the joint 
emigration of a and b, that the geographical continuity of the line 
0-0 may have been broken, and that a~b may have jointly 
developed some new peculiarities (perhaps Tout, m + Slavo-Lith. 
}» = previous bh in suffixes). Thus, the peculiarities which b 
(Slavo-Lithuanian) shares with c (Hindu-Persian) would admit of 
explanation, and yet it would be justifiable “to enquire whether 
Lithu-Slavonio could be ranked with Teutonic (6) in a separate 
group, having a development of its own, distinct frqpi the whole 
or tho other parts ”* (p, 37). 

The importance of Leskien’s view undoubtedly consists in the 
weight which, in order to explain the existing divisions between 
the Indo-Gormanio languages and peoples, he throws on the 
necessity of assuming that they were geographically divided — a 
necessity to which J. Sohmidt, for other reasons as well as the 
dying out, perfectly possible in itself, of intermediate varieties, 
(e/. p. 66), had not allowed sufficient weight. For the rest, the 
views of the two soholars are extremely similar. J. Sohmidt, 
therefore, explains (/enaer Idtteratwrzviixmg, 1877, p. 272) : — “The 
fact that the Slavo-Lottish languages share certain peculiarities 
with the Hindu-Porsian languages alone, and certain others with 
the Teutonic or other European languages, that is to say, constitute 
the ‘ organic link ’ between these two groups, remains untouched 
in spite of all attacks, That all these peculiarities arose simul- 
taneously, it never entered my head to assert. We know as yet 
nothing about their chronology, and all probability is in favour of 
their not having been aimultaneous. It is, therefore, perfectly 
possible that the Slavo-Lettlanders experienced certain phonetic 
changes in common with the Hindu-Persions, say in the earliest of 
periods, that later they lost their connection with the Hindu- 
Persians, drew closer to the Europeans, and went through the same 
linguistic changes as they. My point was to show that an original, 
homogeneous European language, as contrasted with a Hmdu- 
Persian, never existed ; that when those oharaoteristics which are 

* Leskien's idea is applied, If I understand him aright, by P.. v. Bradke, 
jBeitrdgo seur Kewtnisa dm vorhistonschmz EntvnMv.ng unaerca Spraeihatamnes, 
Giessen, 1888, to the relation of certain Indo-European peoples ; he ascribes 
the points of agrsemont between the Greek and Italian branches, in remrd to 
language and culture, to a Grraoo-Italian epoch, from which he makes the 
Italians detach themsolves in order to unite with the Celts in a Celto-Ifalio 
period. Of. Idterar. Gmtralbtatt, 1888, No. 20. 
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specifically European developed, the languages in which they made 
their appearance were no longer identical in all respects.” 

Finally, Karl Brugmnnn has dealt exhaustively with the question 
of the relationship of the Indo-European languages to each other 
in the Sntematimalm Zeitschrifl fUr allgertieine Sprachwissenschaft, 
1.226,/. 

Brugmann stands, as regards theory, at the point of view of 
Schmidt and Leskien, as also does H. Paul in his Prindpien der 
Sprachgeschicht^, Halle, 1886 (c/. ch. li., Pie Spraehspaltung'). 
Thus, Brugmann, in his Orundrm der Vergleichenden Qrammatih der 
idg. SpracJien, i. 290 (Strassburg, 1886), like J. Sohmidt, regards it 
OB “possible and not improbable” that the often mentioned 
difference between the Indo-European languages in their treatment 
of the palatal A-series “ reflects a difference of articulation dating 
frpm primitive Indo-European times, that the original checks were 
modified in the direction of the spirant in one district of the 
primitive Indo-European region, while elsewhere they remained 
unaffected These dialectical differences then continued to propa- 
gate themselves in the individual branches.” Of. also p. 308 in 
respect to the velar A-series. 

As regards the question of the relation of the Indo-European 
languages in detail, however, Brngmann in the paper referred to 
establishes with great acuteness an objection levelled as much 
against the undulation as the pedigree theory : he points out that 
the special agreements between two or more languages ftequontly 
are due merely to chance. “ The character and tondencios of the 
Indo-European languages, even after the dispersion of the original 
people, remained in essentials the same ; the mental and physical 
organisation of those who inherited and carried on the language 
remained similar on the whole; the motives to make new forms 
were often identical : from like causes then why not like effects?” 
p. 31, and ditto : — “ Do we not regard it as a mere coincidence 
that, for instance, the original mediae have been shifted into tswiies 
in the same way in German and Armenian, as in Goth, taihun, 
Arm. tarn, as against Sans, ddpa, G. 8a<a, &c.? Why then shall we 
not regard it also as mere chance that the original Indo-European 
mediae aepiratae have been shifted into tmuet aspiratae, both in 
Greek and in Latin, as in G. Oviuk, orig. It. Hhumos (fumus), as 
against Sans, dhumd-s 1 ” &o. 

Under the circumstances it is, p. 253, “ not some individual nor 
some few linguistic phenomena, appearing simultaneously in two 
or more” regions, which suffice to prove close connection, hut 
agreement in a great number of innovations — ^phonetic, inflectional, 
syntactical, and lexical — a number which wiU exclude the idea of 
chance.,” . 

A ,clo3e connection accordingly can only be demonstrated as 
existing between the Hindus and Persians, and the Slavs and 
Lithuanians It may, perhaps, in the future be demonstrated also 
m the case of the Celtic and Italian languages. 

In this connection we have the question ; — “In how many of the 
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80 voa principal branches must a liuguistio plionomenon bo estab- 
lished in order to rank as primitive Indo-European?” Here, too, 
all that enn be said is : — " The probability that we have to do with 
a primitive Indo-European form moreases with the number of 
languages in wliicli a linguistic phenomenon occurs.” The rank 
of Indo-European may also bo claimed by such linguistic pheno- 
mena as appear in identioal form in districts geographically remote 
from eaoli otlior, as in this case the probability, otherause great, of 
borrowing, which Brugmann assumes, especially in the case of the 
vocabulary, is diminished. 


APPENDIX. 

THE INVESTIGATION OP LOAN-WOUDS IN THE INDO-GEEMANIO 
LANOHAGBS. 

Besides the direct way of reconstructing prehistoric periods of 
culture by the aid of Comparative Philology, there is another 
indirect way leading to tho same end. In the hfe of every 
language, as is well known, there colleots round that portion of its 
vocabulary, which is inherited from primitive times, another 
portion, imported from abroad. No language runs its course free 
from loan-words. Now, since tho borrowing of a word, at least as 
a general rule, implies tho borrowing of an idea also, it is clear 
that a colleotion of the loan-words or foreign words in a language 
must contain important hints as to what elements of civilisation 
have boon imported by a people from abroad, and therefore wore 
not inherited from primitive times. It may, therefore, not be out 
of place to mako brief mention hore of the most important scientific 
works dealing with the loan-words of the Indo-Germaiiio languages. 
There is no continnous work to mention dealing with the Hindu- 
Persian languages. The vooahulary of the Rigveda (as of the 
most ancient Sanskrit generally), the purest and most unadulterated 
in the whole range of the Indo-Germanic peoples, would yield 
but few results. More in quantity and in importance might be 
aflbrded by the Eeud Avesta, on which subject many remarks are 
to be found in Justi's Handbwh der Zendsprache. The modem 
Iranian dialects, naturally, are studded with Semitic, Turkish,- and 
other elements ; yet I have not made acquaintance with a single 
even tolerably exhaustive account of them. For Armenian, Paul 
de Lagarde’a Armemm Stvdim {Armenische Studien, Gottingen, 
1877; must be referred to, in which, on ,pp. 166-88, a tabular 
conspectus of the points m which this language agrees with Semitic 
is given.* 

We find a very different state of things the moment we' set foot 
on European territory. 

To begin with, here, from the very revival of phUological studies 

* Of., further, H. Hilhschmanu, Amuni Stud. (1883), p 7, ff. This scholar 
in Ziymologie und Lavilekre der omtisdwn Spracht (1887), gives a provisional 
conspectus of Ossetic loan-words (pp. 118-86), 
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in Germany, the relations of Hebrew to Greek had been the subject 
of learned speculation. The barren attempts to explain the 
various resemblances between these two languages as due to the 
common origin of the two languages {cf., e.g., Emesti, De Vestigiis 
Ungum Sehraicas in lingua Qrceea, Opuso. Phil., p. 177, /.I was 
followed, when the science of Comparative Philology had finally 
eatablisbed the genealogies of the two languages, by the correot 
interpretation of the Semitic elements in the older Greek voca- 
bulary as loan-words due to the influence of Phoenician civilisation 
on Greece. They^were first collected by Gesenius, the founder of 
Semitic philology, in his Hwtory of the Hebrew Language, i. 18. 
He was followed by E. Eenon, Histoire cUs Langues Simitiqnes, 
p. 193. Smaller and scattered contributions were-supphed by 
Benfey, Fr. MttUer, Schroder, P> de Lagarde. In recent times the 
first to attempt to give a connected account of the importance of 
Grteco-Semitic loan-words for the history of culture was F. Lenor- 
mant in an essay entitled The Cadmus Myth and Thcenieian Settle- 
ments in Greece (Annales de Philosophie Chritienne, 1867, then in 
Hie Anfd/nge der Gultur, Jena, 1876). The remark must be made, 
however, that Lenormant’s work would furnish a very unsafe 
foundation for further researohos into the history of culture, as the 
French anthropologist and orientalist employs in matters of Com- 
parative Philology a method of his own, not familiar to Indo- 
Germanio students; and repeats earlier comparisons of Semitic 
and Greek, and evolves new ones, with absolutely no attempt at 
criticism. 

It was, therefore, a most meritorious task that A. Mifller under- 
took in a paper on Semitic Loan-Words in Older Greek (Semitische 
Lehnwbrter im dlteren Griechisch, Hezzenbergers Beitrdge z. Kunde 
d. Indog. Sprach., i pp. 273-301), to establish, by means of 
undoubted loan-words from the Semitic, definite phonetic equiva- 
lents in words borrowed by the one language from the other, 'Jihioh 
enabled him to test the parentage of those constituents of the Greek 
vocabulary which until then had been regarded as Semitic. But the 
one hundred and two words whose olaims to be Semitic are tested, are 
reduced by this refining process to a still more manageable number 
{cf. p. 299, /.), However, a number of Greek words which reour in 
the Semitic languages are regarded by Mtiller as foreign to Greek 
soil, although he cannot decide as to their original home. For 
instance, Kopwaaos, “ fine flax,” Sans, kdrpdsa, Aram, karpas, Arab. 
kirbdsj KrjSoi, KTjTTOi, “ape,” Sans, kapi, Hebr. qdf; o-aTn^eipcs, 
Sans, fanipriya, Hebr. sappir; o/iopaySos, Sans, marahata, Hebr. 
hdreqet, and others. 

A very bold and heterodox view is entertained, as to many of 
the words under discussion, by F. Hommel in the work already 
mentioned. The Names of the Mammals amongst the South Semitic 
Peoples, pp. 290 and did,/ He regards them, that is to say, not as 
comparatively late loans from the Semitic languages, but as 
primeval terms of civilisation, common to the original Semites and 
the original Indo-Europeans, and the clearest proof of the proximity 
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of the original abodes of these two pooplea (q/i below, oln iv.). 
This is his opinion as to railpos (Indo-G. etawet = orig, Sotn, taura), 
Ais, Xim (Indo-(>. liw, Imim^otig. Sera, lahi’atu, lib'atu), xpvo-ds 
(Indo-Q. gharata = orig. Som. kanldu), olvos (Indo-G. waina = orig. 
Som. waim). 

An important oontroversy on tho question whether Egyptian 
loan-words (such as Egypt. ha7d^t»=Gr. fiapis, “a kind of ship”) 
struck root in Greek has oi'ison in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, -rii., 
between Ermann and 0, Weiso. 

A collection of Egyptian words which occur in olassioal authors 
is given by A. Wiedemann (Leipzig, 1883). 

Amongst the various oivilisatioua, to the influence of which the 
Italian inhabitants of the Apennine peninsula were exposed in the 
course of their moat ancient history, Greek alone, as being his- 
torically the latest and most penetrating, has left unmistakable 
marks on the Latin language. It is, indeed, extremely pirobable 
in itself that, to say nothing of the voyages of the Phoonioians 
which can only have grazed Italy (ef. Th. Mommsen, JUistory of 
Rome, i.“ p. 128j Eng. trans., pop. cd., i. p. 136), the proximity of 
Etruria must have introduced to the Italian tribes, in those 
departments in which Etruria appears as tho mistress of Italy 
(building, ooremonies of worship, popular amusomonts, &o.), not only 
the now ideas, but also along with them their Tuscan designations; 
but these, so long as tho Etruscan inscriptions remain undociphered, 
can only bo conjectured, not proved. To a relatively late period 
belong those words of Celtic or of North Euiopeau origin generally, 
which penetrated into Latin, and which ore collcoted by L. 
Diofenbaoh in the Lexicon of the Linguistic Remains of the Celts and 
their R'eighbours, Rspedalbj the Teutons and Spaniards, Preserved 
by the Ancients (Origines Europasce, Frankfurt, 1861). 

But the importance of the Greek loan-words in Latin for deter- 
mining the influence exercised by Greece through the agency of 
her colonies on the development of Italian culture, was first put in 
its proper light by Th. Mommsen’s Histvry of Rome (1854, of. i. 
p. 130, and i.® p. 194, /.; Eng. trans., pop. ed., i. 206). After him, 
G. Curtius called attention to the great importance of this subject 
in a lecture given to the Hamburg Association of Philologists, 
1866, Hints on the Relation of Latin to Creek. Here Curtius goes 
into tho terminology of Roman shipbuilding especially, in which he 
distinguishes three strata, which give the evolution of the Roman 
marine : — 

1. A primeval Indo-Germanio layer (words such as navis, remus). 

2. A great layer of loau- words from the Greek (e.g., gubernare, 
ancora, prora, aplustre, anquina, nausea, antenna, faselus, contus, 
&o.). 

3. A limited number of genuine Roman, but not Indo-Germanic 
Words (malus, velum). 

The first considerable service in the collection of Greek loan- 
words in Latin was rendered by A. Saalfeld in two treatises — Index 
Graicorvm vocahulorwm in linguam latinam translatorum (Berlin, 
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1874), and Greek Loan-Words in Latin (Griechische Lehnworter im 
Lateinischen, Programm, Wetzlar, 1877). This is followed by a 
work of E. Beermann, Greek Words in Latin {Griechische Worter 
im, Lateinischen, Sprachndssensch Aljiandl. hervorg, aus G. Curtins’ 
grammaiischer Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 1874, pp. 95-110), in which 
there is a short summary of the Greek elements of civilisation in 
Roman antiquities. 

AR these works, however, by the side of which we might have 
also mentioned contributions by Oorssen, Ruge, Tuchhandler, 
Vanidek, and for the department of rural economy the Haustiere 
nnd Cnltnrpjianzen of V. Hehn, have been recently superseded by 
the marvellously thorough and cautious work of 0. Weise, Greek 
Words in Latin {Die Griechtschen Worter im Latein, Dreisechrift dor 
Fw’stlich Jahkmowskischen Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 1882). It falls 
into three parts, of the first of which the subject is specially “ how 
to recognise loan-words;” the second answers the question: “In 
what departments can the influence of Greece be detected;” the 
third gives a careful list of the words borrowed by Latin from 
Greek. 

To these was added in 1884 the Tensaurus Italo-grcecus, a copious, 
historical, and oiitical dictionary of Greek loan-words in Latin by 
A Saalfeld, Vienna. Cf. also his Italo-grceca, part i. (intercourse 
between Hellas and Rome from the most ancient period to the time 
of the Cmsars), 1882; paitii. (trade nnd commerce of the Romans), 
1882. 

A stream of culture in the opposite direction, from Italy to the 
Balkan peninsula, is seen most markedly if we set aside Roumanian 
m Albanian {cf. above, p. 70), which, “ during the period ’ of the 
Roman empire in Illyria, wsia within a hair’s breadth of sharing 
the lot of other non-Roman languages, and of becoming completely 
Latinised ” {cf. G Meyer, Die lat. Elem. im Alhanesischen. Grdber’s 
Grundriss, p. 804, ff.). 

In the north it might be expected beforehand that the depart- 
ment of the Teutonic languages would have numerous and im- 
portant foreign elements to show. The Teutonic peoples, situated 
in the heart of Europe, and by nature susceptible to the advantages 
of foreign culture, at the same time form a great basin in which 
collect aU the streams of culture in Europe, from whatever quarter 
they may come. This state of things is faithfuUy mirrored m the 
stock of loan-words belonging to the Teutonic languages. Here we 
have only to do with the literature which treats of the oldest 
elements. 

There exist as yet only isolated notices of the loans obtained by 
the Teutonic languages from Celtic. But as these go back to a 
very early period in the communication between these peoples, it 
may weU be difficult to distinguish in a given case between kinship 
and borrowing {cf. part ii. ch. vi.). Greater attention has been 
paid to correspondences between Teutonic and Slavomo (words 
such as Goth. sUkls, O.S. stdelo, Lith. stiklas, “beaker;” Goth. 
kintus, OS. eftfl, “small comer coin;” Tout. 2 fug, Slav; phgU, 
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Lith. plidgas; O.H.6. choufan, O.S. kupiii, “buy;” Goth, dvlgs, 
O.S. dCdgil, “dobt;” Goth, O.B. pl^sati, “danco,” and 

many others), though it has not indeed been found possible on the 
one hand to distinguish what is related from what is borrowed, or 
on the other to establish with certainty the starting-point of a 
loan (I'.e., whether it started on Slavonic or on Teutonic ground). 
Of. H. Ebel, Xfebm' die LeknwSrter der deutschen Sprache, p. 9 ; 
Lottner, K. Z., xi. p. 74,/., as also the collection of Slavonic loan- 
words to be mentioned hereafter 

But these communications of the Teutons with their northern 
neighbours are far inferior in importance to the influence which 
the culture of southern Europe exercised on the ancient Gormans, 
when it came in close contact with them. Eelatively insignificant, 
and only to be traced in Gothic to any great extent, are the 
direct points of contact between Greek and Teutonic. On the 
other hand, the Eoman people undertook, in the history of the 
world, the task of delivering the treasures which in part it had 
itself first received from abroad, to the people by whom it was 
destined one day to ho driven from the stage of history. And the 
influence of Romo, operating from the two mighty base-lines of the 
Rhino and the Danube, which embraced ancient Germany, acted 
with such uniform effect on all the Teutonic tribes that, as against 
it, the Germans, though separated by differences of dialect, appear 
in the' matter of language to form but one great homogeneous 
whole. 'What heathen Romo began, Christian Romo completed ; 
opening wide the gates to the pleasure of the Latin tongue. 

After those remarks I confine myself to a brief statement of the 
literature of the loau-words in the Toutonio languages, so far as it 
is known to mo, 

1846, R, V. Raumer, Die Einwirhung des Christentwna aiif die 
althoclideutsclie Sprac/ie, Stuttgart. 

1866, H. Ebel, t^ber die Lehnwbrter der deutschen Spraclae {Pro- 
gramm des Erziehungs-Imtituts Ostrowo bei Filohne). 

1861, W. Waokeruagel, Die Umdeutschung fremder Worter (at 
first a Programm zu dffr Promotiomfeier des Pddogogiums in Basel, 
then KUinere Bchriften, iii. p. 252, /.). 

1874, E. Forstemann, Oeschichte des deutschen Sprachstammes, i. 

pp. 612-18. 

1884, W. Franz, Die Lateiniscle-Romanischen Eleinente im Althooh 
deutschen, Strassburg. 

1888, A. Pogatsoher, Zur Lautlehre der Griechischen, Lateinuchen 
und Romanischen Lehnworte im Altenglischen, Strassburg. 

1889, F. Kluge, Lateinische Lehnworte im AUgermanisclufti (in 
Paul’s Qrundriss d. germ. Phil., i ). 

There has been added to the well-kuoavn dictionaries by Grimm, 
Sohade, Weigand, and others, recently an Etymologisches Wbrter- 
Imck der deutschen Sprache, by F, Kluge, Strassburg, 1882, 4th ed. 
1888. 

If we now turn to the eastern neighbours of the Toutonio peoples, 
Uh foreign elements of the Slnvouic languages are to be found 
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ooUeoted by P. Miklosich, Die Frem4viorter in den slaviscken 
Sprachen ( DenJcgchriften dey phil-hiat, Gidsse der Kaiser L Akademie d. 
Wissemchaften, xv. pp. 71-140, Wien, 1867). As we run through 
this imposing catalogue, alphabetically anranged, foreign influence 
on Slavonic, in ancient tiinea, is aeon to have observed the following 
tendencies. To begin with, the larger number of these foreign 
elements belong to that sphere of civilisation which, starting from 
the classical soil of the Mediterranean countries, embraces the 
Teuto-Slavonic (and partially Celtic) north (cf. words such as G.-Lat. 
8ta/3oXos, O.H.G. tiuval, O.S djavolu; G. Koiaap, Lat. ccBsar, O.H.G. 
kaisar, O.S. chari, &o.). Not unfrequently it is doubtful here 
whether the loan was effected by Slavonic chrect from the Grieco- 
Latin or through the agency of the Teutons. In some words both 
things have taken place. Thus O.S. kaleii, “beaker," directly = 
Lat. caliXj while O.S. kelih, Euss. keljuchii, with their final A, come 
straight fron the German (O.H.G. chelih = calix). Fiu’thcr, consider- 
able number of Greek terms of civilisation found their way into 
Slavonic direct from Byzantine soil, and are limited to the Slavonic 
languages (cf. O.B. plinilta, “ brick,” 7rX()/0os ; O.S. kositerU, “tin,” 
(coo-o-iTtpos; O.S. izvisti, “ohalk,” Scr^Storosj O.S. kadi, “jug,” KdSos; 
O.S, kordbiU, “ ship,” Kdpajden, and others). 

Sharply marked off from the class of foreign words just mentioned, 
which derive their origin from the south of Europe, are words in 
the Slavonic languages corresponding to Teutonic and to some 
degree Celtic words (O.S. braAina, O.H.G. pruoh, Lat.-Celt. braccB, 
“trousers,” Euss.yaieiiwt'H, “magutratus quidam,” Goth, mdhakts, 
Celt, amhactus, <&o.). The diffi.oultieB which these offer we have 
already alluded to. 

Finally, oriental influences, both Iranian [cf, e.g., Euss. karda, 
Pers. kdrd, “ knife ”) and Turko-Tartario (e.g., Euss. kazanU, Turk. 
quazdn, “treasure;” cf. H. VAmb^ry, Dieprimitive Cultur des turko- 
tataruchm. Volkes, p. 26), on the Slavonic vocabulary are unmis- 
takable. 

On the latter, light is thrown by Miklosich, Die tiurkischen 
Elemente in den sUd-ost vnd osteuropdischen Sprachen, Vienna, 
1884. Here this scholar distinguishes three periods of word-borrow- 
mg : first, the first century of our era, before the Slavonic peoples 
were seized by the impulse to move westwards ; second, the period 
which begins with the subjugation of the Slavonic inhabitants of 
the right bank of th^ lower Danube by the Turkish Bulgarians ; 
thirdly, the period of the permanent settlement of the Turks in 
Europe (fourteenth century). 

Since Miklosich, Ant. Matzenauer has collected the loan-words 
in Slavonic, in a work Gizi slova ve elovansk^chfeieh v. Bml, 1870. 
Unfortunately, the language in which it is written precludes me 
from makihg use of it. From numerous quotations in Krek’s 
InProditction to Slavonic Literature (Einleitmng in die slamsche Lit- 
teraturgeschichte), it appears that Matzenauer regards many words 
as orimnal Slavonic which Miklosich considers to be borrowed. 
The Slavonic elements of the Lithuanian vocabulary are collected 
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in tho work of A. BrUokner’s already mentioned, Slavonic Word) in 
Lithuenian {Die slavischen FremdwSrter im Liiauiscken, Weimtu', 
1877). Finally, to dwell for a moment on Coltio, extremely little 
lias been done in the way of putting together the words bor- 
rowed from abroad. The most important Latin loan-words in 
Old Irish are put together by Ebol {Beitr&ge, ii. p. 159,/.), and in 
Three Irish Glosses by W. S(tokoa), London, 1862, Preface, p. 20, jf. 
There is further to he noted Bruno Qaterbook, Bemerhingen, viler die 
Lateinischen Zehnworter im Irischen, Leipzig, 1882. 

For the foreign elements in the vocabulary of the Romance 
longnages the principal authority still is Diez’s etymological dic- 
tionary (6th ed.). The standard work on Celtic influences therein is 
stiU R. Thumeysen, Keltoromanisches, Halle, 1884 ; important for 
the mter-action of the Teutons and Romans is F. Kluge in Grober’s 
Orundriss der romanischen Philologie, 1887, p. 383, jf., and E.Maokel, 
Die Oermanischen Memente in der fransdsischen und provenmlischm, 
Sprache^ Heilbronn, 1887. Arabic in the Romance countries, 
finally, is treated of by Chr. Sevbold (Grober’s Orundriss, p, 
398,/.). 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BBABOH FOR THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE INDO-GHRMAN 10 
PEOPLE * 

• 

The question as to the original home of the Indo-Germanio^ people 
aeetaed, as we saw in our first chapter, to have been definitely 
settled as long os thirty or forty years ago. The reasons whioh 
led investigators to the valley of the Oxus, or tlie slopes of the 
Mustagh or Belurtagh {cf. above, p. 8, note), as the first starting- 
point of the Indo-Europeans, were partly of a general nature, con- 
sequent upon considering Asia as the birthplace of the human 
race and of human civilisation generally, and partly consisted in 
the generalisation of ceitaiii indications, which the most ancient, 
mythical history of the Hindu-Persian peoples seemed to contain, 
touching their original homes, and in the application of them to 
the other Indo-Gennanio tribes. 

As soon as a heglnning had been made in the way of exploring 
the civilisation of Indo-Gemianic antiquity, by means of Compara- 
tive Philology, attempts were not wanting to discover arguments 
adapted to raise this hypothesis as to the origin of the Indo-Euro- 
peans to the level of historical certainty. The first to make this 
attempt was Adolphe Pictet, the first volume (1869) of whose 
Origtmes Indo-Europ&nnes, as we have seen, was devoted to showing 
that the home of the Indo-Europeans must be looked for in ancient 
Baotna, or, to be more precise, in the country between the Hmdu- 
Kusch, Belurtagh, the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea.t 

The general considerations, on the strength of „whioh Pictet 
decides in favour of this district, are in their essence identical with 
those which have already been mentioned by us. Only, especial 
weight is assigned hy Pictet to the geographical distribution of the 
Indo-Europeans, m historical time, as showing of itself that Baotria 
was the common starting-point of the scattered tribes. We have 

* Sketchea of tko history of the original home question have recently fre- 
quently been Aven ; G. Krek, EinleUung in die alaoUche LiteraMrgcschvMe^, 
1887, p. 4 ,/.; hy F. r. Spiegel, Die Slavische Periode, 1887, p. 1, /., and others. 

t Piotet allows only branches of the Hindu-Fersiau stock to climb the lofty 
vslltys of the Bcldtuigh amt Huatagh, whence they descended again into more 
favourable climes, wbea room bad bun mad* for them by the emigration of 
other members of the Aryan nwe {/f, p. VJ). 
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seeu above, p. 30, what is hia theory of the original oonneotion 
and gradual separation of the Indo-Qermamc peoples. If this is 
applied to the geography of Bootria, and the neighbouring countries, 
the abode of the forefathers of the Iranians would, according to 
Pictet (c/. p. 61, /.), be in the north-east, as far as the boundaries 
of Sogdiana, towards the Belurtagh; of the forefathers of the 
Hindus, again, in the south-east aa far as the slopes of the Hindu 
Kusoh. This situation of the two tribes, surrounded by lofty 
mountain ranges, is made, “ since the movements of nations depend 
on their environment,” to explain why they continued together 
undivided longer than the other Indo-Europeans. In ihe south- 
west of the district before mentioned, Pictet conceives the Grmco- 
Italians to have been situated, and their line of march was over 
Herat, through Ohorasaan, Masenderan towards Asia Mmor, and 
the Hellespont. Furthest west, even in the original home, dwelt 
the Celts, who moved round the south of the Caspian in the 
direction of the Caucasus, made a long halt here, in the fertile 
districts of Iberia and Albania,* then burst through the Cahcasus 
and swept northwards round the Black Sea, in the dirtection of the 
Danube and Europe. Finally, the north of tho original home must 
have been oooupied by the forefathers of the Teutons and Slavo- 
Lithuanians, whose abode extended along the Oxus. They took 
their way to Europe, across the broad plains of Soythia to the 
Euxine, 

Our author, having thus been led by considerations of a general 
description to Baotria as the starting-point of the Indo-Europeans, 
finds his view further confirmed “ in the most brilliant manner” 
by a whole string of other arguments, which he derives from the 
evidence of language as to the life and culture of the Indo- 
Europeans. 

To begin with, as determining the general latitude, in which 
the original home of the Indo-Europeans is to be looked for, great 
weight is assigned by Piotet to the names which the original people 
bad already given to the seasons of the year, and everything con- 
nected with those seasons. Now, as he assumes that the original 
Indo-Europeans divided the year into three parts : the winter (hietns), 
with its, snow (nix) and loe (O.H.G. fs = Iran. isi), spring (ver), and 
summer (O.H.G. sumar, Cymr. ham, Iran, hama, Sans, sdmd), he is 
led, in accordance with an observation made by Jacob Grimm in his 
German Mythology, to the effect that as we go north the year divides 
itself into two seasons, summer and winter, and as we go further 
south into three, four, or even five, to infer a moderate climate smd 
an intermediate latitude. This, however, agrees most excellently 
•with the climatio condition of ancient Baotria, which although 
situate imder the same latitude as Greece and Italy, yet owing to 
its elevation above the level of the sea corresponds in climate with 

* The similarity In sound of the Caucasian Iberia, Spanish Iberia, Irish 
Iverma ('Upvri, 0 I. Mriu, iSrend 1), and also of the Caucasian Albania and the 
British ’'AX;8ioi/, on which the above hypothesis is based, is undoubtedly casual. 
Of. H. Kiepert, Lehrbuch d. aUen OoograpkU, pp. 86, 481, 528. 

F 
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central Europe, and has a winter cold enough, to frequently freeze 
the Oxus over from bank to bank (pp. 89-109). 

A further confirmation of his view, Pictet believes, is afforded 
by those series of words which are significant for the topography 
of the original Indo-Germanio country. The numerous instances 
in which the Indo-Germanio languages agree in the names they 
have for hiU and valley, river and stream, &c., would, indeed, only 
prove that the home of the Indo-Europeans was not destitute of 
mountains and water. Of greater importance, however, in his 
eyes, is the fact that before their dispersion the Indo-Europeans 
were acquainted with the sea, an inference which Pictet draws 
from the comparison of Lat. wiare, Irish mui/r, Goth. Ttiarei, Lith 
md/ris, O.S. moryt, with Sans, mtra, “ sea, ocean.” Nay ! by 
referring this stock of words to the root mr (mar, of. mors), “to 
die,” and placing it by the aide of the Sans, manf, “ waste, wilder- 
ness,” he believes he is in a position to show that the sea which 
lay on the Indo-Europeans’ horizon must have been the Caspian. 
TMs sea, separated from the cultivated districts of Bactna by wide 
plains of sand, might, to the minds of the original people, easily 
concur with the idea of “ the waste ” {mVra, rna/rH). 

There next follows the discussion of the three kingdoms of 
nature — the mineral, plant, and animal kingdoms — always with 
especial reference to the points adapted to support the hypothesis 
of the Bactrian origin of the Indo-Europeans, Now, since, as we 
have seen above, Pictet credits the original Indo-Germanio period 
with a knowledge of the moat important metals, gold, silver, iron, 
copper, and even tin and lead, it follows, m his opinion, that the 
original Indo-Germanio country must have been very mountainous 
and rich in minerals. But of all the districts of Asia, at any rate 
of those which come under consideration ns possible starting-points 
for the Indo-Europeans, Bactria, watered by the gold-hoaring 
stream of the Oxus, and traversed by the metalliferous heights of 
the Hindu Kiisch and Belurtagh, alone, according to Pictet, is 
capable of satisfying the conditions required of the original Indo- 
Germanio country by Comparative Philology (pp. 149-87). 

In the plant-world, the only forest-tree, the name of which 
recurs in Sanskrit, is the birch (Sans. = Euss. hereza). But 

other equations and the abundance of common names for timber, 
tree, forest, Ac., show that the native land of the Indo-Europeans 
was no treeless waste, but was rich in extensive forests (pp. 

188-237). 

Of greater importance, on the other hand, are the cultivated 
plants. Sanskrit indeed, varies again in names for fruit-trees; 
nevertheless Pictet considers himself justified by the agreement of 
the other Indo-Germanio languages (c/. Teut. ap/el, Lith. dh-Hlas, I. 
'uball, referred by him to an imaginary A-phala, Sana, phala, “ fruit,” 
Ac.), in ascribing the cultivation of certain kinds of ^lit-trees 
such as apple, pear, plum, and also the vine, which is discussed in 
this connection, to the primeval Indo-Germanio period. Now, 
since the naturalists, and principally A. de Candolles in his 
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O^ogmphie Botaniqw, place the home of fruit-trees, as well as of 
the vine, in the neighbourhood of Baotria, while Quintus Curtius 
praises Baotria’s wealth in vines and fruit-trees, and is corroborated, 
as regards the districts of Balkh and Bokhara, by modem travellers, 
Pictet here gets a fresh confirmation of his Bactrian hypothesis 
(pp. 237-67). 

The same conclusions are now drawn, in the department of the 
cereals and other cultivated plants, of which, os we have seen, by 
far the most numerous and most important are ascribed to the 
original Indo-Germanio world by Pictet. Thus, wheat and barley, 
the linguistic arguments for the culture of which in the primeval 
period have already been examined by us, are, also according to 
A. de Candolles, indigenous to the neighbourhood of Baotria, the 
former between the mountain ranges Of Central Asia and the 
Mediterranean, the latter south of the Caucasus, on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea, and perhaps to Persia ; so that again the Indo- 
Europeans must be classed amongst the earliest cultivators of these 
kinds of grain, ftnd so on (pp. 267-327). 

Finally, the animal kingdom is discussed. With reference to 
the fauna of the primeval Indo-Germanio period also, Pictet decides 
that m general it corresponds to p moderate climate, and parti- 
cularly to that of ancient Baotria. The bear, wolf, fox, wild-pig, 
badger, bore, marten, pole-oat, weasel, marmot, hedgehog, mouse, 
(fee,, which still have their habitat iu Bokhara and the neigh- 
bouring districts, bur author succeeds ih discovering en bloc in the 
vocabulary of the jirimoval Indo-Germanio period. He also credits 
it with an acquaintance with the great Asiatic beasts of prey, the 
lion and tiger, the former both because the European members of 
the Indo-Germanio family agree in the name they give to it (Lat. 
leo, (to.), and because its presence in Sogdiana is testified to by 
Quintus Curtius, viii. 2 ; the latter without any linguistic evidence 
(c/. above, p. 18). 

Finally, Pictet finds with regard to the animals domesticated by 
man, the number of 'which, according to him, was, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the ass and the cat, complete even in the primeval 
period, that their centre of propagation was in the neighbourhood 
of ancient Bactria. 

Pictet’s methods are unreservedly followed by F. Justi in the 
work which we have spoken of above (p. 22), T^e Primeval 
Period of the Indo-Europeans { tiber die Urzeit der Indogermanen). 
Nor do the investigators who followed Pictet speak less decidedly, 
in favour of Asia as the starting-point of the Indo-Europeans, while 
they approximate more or less to the locality defined by Pictet. 
So A. Schleicher, so F. Misteli, who, however, does not reckon lions 
amongst the primeval Indo-Germanio fauna;* so Max MtUler, who 

• “AVe aaanme, therefore, that the Aryans were not acquainted with the 
lion, We are not, however, therefore compelled to shift the southern limit of 
the original home of tlie Aryans further north, nor to go too far away from India 
and Persia. Within the abovo-montioned latitudes (40 and 41) we can place 
them east of Sogdiana, the moat elevated part of Centi^ Asio, whither Curtins’ 
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nevertheless draws the opposite conclusion to Piotet, from mare 
and its cognates, viz., that the Indo-Europeans before their disper- 
sion were not acquainted with the sea (of. Eseays, ii. p. 41, /.); so 
W. Sonne, who makes the'Indo-^Europeans while they were yet in 
their original country spread far to the north of the Oxus (of, 
above, p. 63), and many others. 

After Piotet, the question as to the original home of the Indo- 
Europeans was most thoinqghly discussed by J. Muir in the third 
chapter of the second volume of his Original Sanskrit Texts, 1860 j 
second edition, 1871 {Affinities of the Indians with the Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and derivation of all these nations from 
Central Asia). However, the contributions of this scholar, after 
an ample refutation in section vi. of Ourzon’s view (mentioned above, 
p. 6), that the Indo-ECiropeans were of Hindu origin, consist 
entirely of extracts from the works of other scholars who had 
written in favour of Central Asia (ef section vii.. Central Asia the 
Cradle of the Aryans), and Muir, though he adopts the hypothesis, 
produces no new arguments in support of it. On the other hand, our 
attention is claimed by section viii. of Muir’s work {On the National 
Traditions of the Indians regarding their oum Original Country), 
for here the points are collected and reviewed which seem to favour 
the immigration of the Hindus from a land beyond the Himalayas. 
As proofs that the Hindus still preserved the tradltiop of a northern 
home he finds : first, the part played in the seasons, in the oldest 
hymns of the Rigveda, by the winter, which is gradutdly displaced 
by the autumn ; next, the story to which Lassen, indeed, had called 
attention (of, Zeitschriftfur die Kunde d, M., ii. p. 63,/,), the story 
of the blessed people of the Vttarakuravah * (the ’OrrapoKdpat of 
Ptolemy), whom tradition places in the remotest north; third, a 
passage in the Atharveda, according to which the simple h&shta 
{kScttos) grows on the other (the northern) side of the Himfi,laya8 1 
and fourth, a passage of the Kaushttaki-lrdhnaiyi, which speaks of 
the greater purity of the northern tongue. The story of the flood, 
in the (Jatc^atha-brdhmana, which we have mentioned above (p. 
8, note), Muir, in the second edition of his book, no longer regards 
as conclusive — mainly on grounds of soholarship — the reading 
atidudrdva, “he crossed over,” so. this northern mountain, being 
doubtful (of. p. 323, note 96) 

Section ix of Muir’s work ( Whether any Tradition regarding the 
Earliest Abodes of the Aryan Race %s contained in the first Fargard of 
the Vendidad) discusses, agam in the way of extracts, the q uesrion 
whether the well-known enumeration of sixteen districts, in the. 
section of the Zend Avesta alluded to warrants conclusions as to the 

lions would not venture. Tlius, the Europeeii Mbes as they moved wesn would 
be confronted Iw lions for the nret time in fh? plains, not having seen them 
in the highlands, as would also be fhg Peisians, wbo went soutb-west, and 
the Hindus, who went south ” {Bmeht Hier die Thdiigheit der. St. Oallischen 
naiurw. Ges., 1866, p. 149) 

* Beoently placed by H. Zimmsf (Jltind, Zeben, p. 101,/.) rather fh the 
neighbonthood of Cashmeie. Ofi, on the other baud, W. Geiger, Ostiran. 
Cultur, p. 41, 
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spread of the most anoient Indo-Europeans in general, and of the 
Iranians in particular. We see that sinco the time of Ehode and 
Lassen (c/. above, pp. 6 and 8), the views of enquirei-s had materially 
altered on this point. As early as the year 1866, H. Kiepert (in 
the Monatsherichten der Berliner Ahademie d. W- pp. 621-47) had 
seriously shaken the view, which had its warmest defender m M. 
Haug, that the first Fargard of the Vendidad was good evidence for 
the expansion of the Indo-Europeaius (of. The First Chapter of the 
Vendidad translated and explained in Bunsen’s Agyptem Stelle in 
der Weltgeschichte, last volume, pp. 104-37). Kiepert points out that 
however important for history and geography the enumeration of 
the sixteen districts may be otherwise, it only represents the extent 
of the geographical knowledge of the author of the Zend Avesta, and 
that it has absolutely no pretensions to be an account of the 
wanderings or gradual expansion of the Iranians, or of the Hmdu- 
Persians, or of the Indo-Europeans. This interpretation of the 
passage, which is undoubtedly the correct one, is shared by other 
distinguished orientalists such as Max Mtiller and M. Br6al (Muir, 
op. cit„ pp. 314 and 334)j indeed, even Spiegel himself, who in the 
first volume of his Avesta, p. 6, had decided in favour of the view 
of Rhode and Lassen, in the second volume of his work, p. 109, goes 
over to the enemy. 

However, this one argument could be of but little importance to 
the Central Asia hypothesis of the origin of the Indo-Europeans. 
Apart from it, a host of ethnographiod, historical, and linguistic 
arguments seemed to constitute a crushing ,mass of evidence in its 
favour. This was the state of things, when suddenly in England, 
the first doubt was cast on the Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans 
— on this hypothesis which had almosf attained to historical 
certainty. R. 6. Latham was the man who, in a work abounding 
in heterodox views {Elements of Comparative Philology, London, 
1862), repeated and supported with further arguments a view 
which he had indeed enunciated before (cf. The Native Races of the 
Russian Empire, London, 1854; and still earlier, Latham’s edition of 
Germania, 1861, Ixvii. p. oxxxvii.), “that the original abode of the 
Indo-Europeans is rather to be looked for in Europe ” (of., loc. cit., 
611 ,/.). 

Latham starts from the assumption that Sanskrit is closely 
connected with the Lithu-Slavonic languages, an assumption which 
he considers proved, as regards sound-lore in particular, by the 
facts, which we have already given, with respect to the Indo- 
Giermanic gutturals. Consequently the original position of Sanskrit 
must have been in contact with that of the SlaVo-Lithuanians,- 
and either Sanskrit must have reached India from Europe, or else 
Lithuanian, Slavonic, Latin, Greek, and German must have reached 
Europe from Asia. For a decision between these two possibihties, 
both equally probable in themselves, there is not the least shred of 
evidence forthcoming. “ What I have found in its stead is a tacit 
assmnption that as the East is the probable quarter in which either 
the human species, or the greater part of our civilisation, originated. 
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everything came from it. But sur6ly in this there is a contusion 
between the primary diffusion of mankind over the world at large, 
and those secondary movements by which, according to even the 
ordinary hypothesis, the Lithuanic, <ko., came from Asia into 
Europe” (p. 612). The matter reduces itself therefore to a con- 
sideration of general probabilities. Now, since Latham proceeds to 
argue, a priori it is probable that the smaller class proceeds from 
the area of distribution of the greater, and since in natural science 
it is usual to derive the species from the area of the genus and not 
the genus from the area of the species, and further, since Teutonic is 
not derived fiom English, nor Finnic from Magyar, but the reverse, 
therefore the starting-point of Sanskrit also must be sought in 
Europe and on the eastern or south-eastern borders of Lithuanian. 
Or, as it is put m the edition of Germania mentioned above : 

“ When we have two branches, which belong to the same family 
and are separated from each other, one of which covers a largei 
area and shows the greater number of varieties, while the other 
possesses a narrower range and greater homogeneity, it is to be 
assumed that the latter is derived from the former and not tho 
reverse. To derive the Indo-Europeans of Europe from tho Indo- 
Europeans of Asia 13 tho same thhig in ethnology as if in her- 
petology one were to derive tho reptiles of Groat Britain from 
those of Ireland.” 

Equally serious doubts as to the force of tho arguments put 
forward iu favour of tho Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans were 
expressed lu tho year 1867 by W. D Whitney {Language and the 
Study of Language, p. 20,/.; of,, also, 1876, Life and Growth of 
Language, translated by A. Leskicn, p. 203). Ho is of opinion 
that neither mytli, history, nor language, warrant any conclusions 
whatever as to the situation of the original Indo-Gcrmanic homo. 
Specially incomprehensible is it to him, how anybody could have 
regarded tho geographical reminiscoiices of the Zend Avosta {of. 
above, p. 8C) as indicating the direction of the Indo-Germanic 
migrations *■ 

The ranks of tho doubters were joined in the following year by 
Th. Benfey, who, however, does not share Whitney’s sceptical point 
of view, but takes his stand with decision in favour of deriving the 
Indo-Europeans from Europe. {Of. Preface to tho ^Ybrterh. der 
indog. Grundeprache, by A. Fick, 1868, p. viii. /., and GescMchte der 
Spraehwissenschaft, 1869, pp. 597—600) “ Since geological investi- 

gations,” he says, on p. ii. of the Preface, “ have made it certain 
that Europe has been tho abode of man for inconceivable ages, all 
the reasons which have hitherto been regarded as proving that 
tho Indo-Europeans came from Asia, and which really have their 
basis iu the prejudices instilled into us witK our earliest education, 

* The translator and editor, J. Jolly (1874), on the other hand, expresses 
himself decidedly in favour of the East as the original home of the Indo- 
Europeans, especially because of “the ever increasing probability of an original 
connection between tbe Indo-Europeans and tho Semites” v. 304, f., ol 
the German edition). vi' r . / . 
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fall to the ground.” A decisive argument against Asia and for 
EuropSj however, is afforded by certain facts of language : names 
for the great Asiatic beasts of prey, the lion and tiger, are os con- 
spicuous by their absence from the original Indo-Germanic fauna 
as IS that of the Asiatic beast of transport, the camel. “ From the 
fact,” it is added in the Hutory of the Science of Language 
(Oeechichte der 'Sprachwissenechaft, p. 600,' note), that the Hmdus 
designate the lion by a word which {simhd) is not formed from an 
Indo-Germanio root,* and the Greeks by an undoubted loan-word 
(Xis, \W,from Hebr. laish, Ac.), it may be inferred that in the 
original language the bon was known to neither, but that both 
nations made their acquaintance with it after their separation, and 
m aU probability continued to use the name which had been given 
to it by the non-Indo-Qer manic peoples amongst whom they first 
became acquainted with it. Benfey holds out the promise of a 
thorough investigation of the question as to the original home of 
the Indo-Europeans, but has not yot accomplished it. All that 
we can learn moie precisely from later indications is that (of. 
Allgemeine Zeitung, 1876, p. 3270) Benfey lays the scene of Indo- 
Germanic evolution close to the boundaries of Asia, in the country 
north of th$ Black Sea, from the mouths of the Danube to the 
Caspian. In this way the “ swamps rich in salt,” .which occur on 
the shores of the Aral and the Caspian, would just explain the 
acquaintance with salt which Benfey ascrilies to the original peoplS 
(<)/. above, p. 40,/.). 

Latham's and Benfey’s polemic against the assumption that the 
home of the Indo-Europeans is to be sought in Asia, found an 
Eloquent advocate in L. Geiger, who, in an ossav written in 1869- 
70, On the Original Abode of the Indo-B%ropeam {tfber die Ursitte 
der Indogermanen, published in Zur Bv-tvdchlungsgeschichte der 
Menschheit, 1871, p. 113,/.), endeavours to show that Germany, 
in particular Central and Western Germany, must be regarded as 
the original home of the Indo-Europeans. Amongst the arguments 
which Geiger produces for his hypothesis, a prominent position is 
taken by the character of the vegetationf in the way of trees, 
which the original land qf the Indo-Europeans is shown to have 
had. Besides firs, willows, ashes, alders, hazel-shrubs, there are, 
according to Geiger, three forest-trees especially in the names of 
which the languages show remarkable agreement : the birch (Sans. 
hhdiga, Lith. bdrias, Russ, hereza, Germ, bi/rke), the beech (Lat. 
fagm, G, “ oak,” Germ huche), and the oak (Sans. cTtm, 

Goth, triu, “tree, timber,” G. 8pus, "oak,” O.I. dawr, ditto). Now, 
of these trees the beech is to be regarded as peculiarly adapted 
to determine the original Indo-Germanic home. Since the home 
of this tree is to be looked for in the west of the Prussian Baltic 
provinces, while on the other hand, “ at the beginning of the 
Christian era, the beech had not yet reached Holland (c/. Geiger, 
op ait., p. 136) nor England (Caesar, L. 0., v. 12),. and in the 


Of. Part iv. oh. ii. 


t Of. Part iv. oh. iv. 
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primeval Indo-Germanio period had not got anything like so far 
north, we must go south to the region in which this tree can be 
certainly supposed to have flourished, in ancient times, which as 
regards Germany will take us to about the Thtiringerwald.” Geiger 
altogether leaves out of consideration in this conclusion the fact 
that the name of the beech does not occur amongst the Asiatic 
Indo-Europeans. The same argument, therefore, is obviously more 
correctly employed by Fiok merely to determine the home of the 
European members of the Indo-Germanio family (of. Wdrfe^buah, 
p. 1047,/.). 

Another fact wliioh is to bear out Geiger’s hypothesis is that the 
only two kinds of grain which were cultivated in the primeval 
period were barley and rye. This view is based, as far as rye is 
concerned, on the O.H.G. rocoo, Pr. ruffis, Lith. rugiei, Enas, roz, &o., 
which in aoeordanoe with Grimm and Pictet is compared with Sans. 
vriAi, “rice.” That the origmal meaning, however, of this series of 
words was “rye,” follows from the fact that the North European 
languages agree as to the meaning both with each other and with 
the Thracian (GaUnrn de alim. faculty i. 13). “A soil on 
which rye and barley flourish but not wheat can only be looked 
for in the north of Europe; hut for a very early age a more 
aoutheru zone also must undoubtedly be excluded from the cultiva- 
tion of wheat ” (p. 140). 

Highly prized, too, in the original Indo-Germanio period, accord- 
ing to Geiger, was “ the genuinely European colouring plant,” woad 
(G. io'dris, Lat. vitrum, Tout, waid, from waisd), which the Indo- 
Europeans used for tattooing the body, an idea to which Geiger is 
led by Caiaar’s notice (B. 6., v. 14) of the ancient Britons : se vitro 
infldwvt, quod casruteum efficit colorem.* 

A further argument in favour of Germany, in our author’s eyes, 
is what Pictet had already pointed out, viz., that the Indo-Germanio 
languages possess identical names only for spring, summer, amd 
winter, but not for autumn. Now since, according to Tacitus, Germ. 
hiems et ver tt aestas intdlectmm ac vocabula habmt, auetumnii per- 
inde nomen ac bona ignorantur, the following inference is drawn : 
“ On the strength of this noteworthy passage, we will venture to 
say ; if the abode of the original Indo-Germanio people was not 
Germany, then at any rate as regards temperature and the eflfeot 
produced by the seasons, it must have been exactly like the 
Germany of Tacitus ” (p. 146). 

The fauna of the primeval period, too, was of a northern oharaoter. 
The sea was perhaps known to the Indo-Europeans only by hearsay, 
and Geiger does not make them dwell in its neighbourhood. Their 
want of familiarity with it is shown by the absence of a common 
name for salt, for mussel, oysters, sails, varieties of fish (except the 
names far the eel), (See. 

Finally, let us mention that the light-complexioned type of 


• The aatject of the tattooing of the body by the Indo-Europeans is diaoussed 
at meatei' length, both os regards the process itself and the evidenoo of language 
for it, by Geiger in 2wr Sntvn'dchirf^geschichte der MemeMieii, p. 71,/. 
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man, whioh 10 claimed as the original lado-Qermanio type, and 
■which is seen most clearly amongst the Tentons, is supposed to 
point to Germany as the original home of the Indo-Europeans 

In the same year in ■which Geiger’s work appeared, J. G. Cuno 
also offered his opposition {Forschungen, im Gebiete der alien VOlker- 
hwnde, 1. Teil ; Die Scytlun) /to the dominant theory of the Central 
Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans. Cuno starts from the assump- 
tion that the original Indo-Germanic people must have numbered 
many millions, a view to which ho is led by his absolutely unique in- 
terpretation of the kinship of the Indo-Germamc languages and its 
causes. He does not explain it by the assumption of a common 
derivation of the Indo-Gennanic languages from one and the same 
original language. His view is that over the whole extent of a great 
and homogeneoua area idioms different from eaoh other from the 
very beginning grew up, having more or less likeness to each other. 
Consequently ha sees m “ the more deep-seated differences between 
the individual members of the Indo-Germamc family,” not “ modi- 
fications of what was once identical,” but “ independent species of 
the same genus ” (p S^). Under these circumstances the question 
for him is “to find an extensive area, habitable throughout, as homo- 
geneous as possible as regards geography and climate, containing 
no "people-sheds " within its limits, and such, theiofore, that m it a 
homogeneous people could take its rise and have an organic growth ” 
(p. 31). Such an area in Cuno’s opinion occurs but in one place on 
our planet, and it includes the oast of Europe, Northern Germany 
and the north and west of France, i.e., the whole enormous tract of 
land between lat. 46 and 60, extending from the Ural to the 
Atlantio Ocean. If the Lithuama,iis, Slavs, Toutpns, and Celts, in 
this way, are the original inliabitauts of the lands they now occupy, 
the original home of the Greeks no less, os their myths and lan- 
guage indicate, must be looked for tij tiio north and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Litlmanians This foHows, not only from what is 
said by Herodotus (iv. 108), who knows-of a town of the Geloni in 
the; land of the Budini'*^ possessing a Greek cult and language, 
but especially from the close affinity which Cuno asserts exists 
between Greek and Lithuauiau (pp. 42-46), f 

In favour of his hypothesis of the origin of the Indo-Europeans, 
Cuno has another argument, Which the science of language seems 
to him to offer of itself. “ If the original home of the people and 
language of the Indo-Europeans is the lowland and mountain 

* Gf. Kiopert, Lehrbuch d alien Geographie, p. 842. 

t As we shall not lotarn to tliia subject, wo may as well say here that the 
arguments brought forward by Cuno to show the close kinship of Lithuanian 
and Greek, from their very nature can prove absolutely nothing The gram- 
matical points of agreement between Greek and Lithuanian, which Ouno pro- 
duces, either are to bo found in, or may with certainty he inferred of, other 
languages also (Lilh. lOiikun-^^iKuv, but also Slav, vlithit and Goth 
-oiliii-dm and ; Litli. dH-siu^Sdi/a, but also Irish /ortUis. tiaeu, ; 

fartiagaim, &c,), Nowhere is an attempt made to discover any new formations 

B ’ to the two languages. As for what Herodotus says, the historian 
explains tho Geloni as doscendants of Greek refugees from the Pontic 
emporia, 
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spurs of Central and Eastern Europe, if language and pcojdo had 
their origin there, then there must be numerous points of contact 
between the Indo-Germanie family of languages and its immediate 
neighbour, the Finnic family ” (p. 60). And as a matter of fact, 
Cuno contrives to collect, in the way of numerals, pronouns, and 
names of km, a whole heap of Fmiio-Indo-Germtinic equivalents, 
which, according to him, cannot be due to borrowing, but must have 
been the common property of the two languages at the time of 
their origin As, now, it follows that the Finnic and Indo- 
Germanic families of language were neighbours from the beginning, 
and as, on the other hand, it would be absurd to assume that the 
Finns and Indo-Euiopeans, for instance, undertook a joint emigra- 
tion from Asia, the certain inference is “that the primeval Indo- 
Europeans lived then, where the main body of them are to he 
found at the present day, and that the movements which took 
place were from South-East Russia through the Turanian steppes 
to Persia, and not, reversely, to South-East Russia ” 

Whatever may bo our opinion about the arguments alleged in 
support of deriving the Indo-Europeans from Europe, the fact is 
to be noted that the demurrers of the scholai's mentioned gave the 
most violent shock to the sway of the dominant hypothesis of the 
Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans. The last twenty years, 
therefore, may be justly termed a period of struggle, as between 
the two conflicting views. 

Wo now pass to thoso investigators who endeavoured to maintain 
the older thesis, and to support it from new points of view. 

Amongst them the first in point of time to mention is A. Fick, 
who in the second edition of his Comparative Dictionary (1870- 
71), with a tacit protest against Bonfoy’s remarks in the first 
edition, places the home of the Indo-Europeans in the wide district 
of Turania, “between the Ural, Bolor, and Hindu Kusch.” 

A real polemic against the adherents of the new teaching was 
first begun by A. Hofer'(A'. Z., xx, pp. 379-84, Die Iletmat dee 
indog. Urvolkes). The venerable scholar rvho helped to lay the 
foundation of Comparative Philology in Germany, can only under- 
stand 'the new teaiohiug "as due to the endeavour of modem 
soienco ” to give a firm basis all at once to any theory “ even if 
only by way of experiment, and as it were for the sake of a 
change.” But though he passes sentence on the argnmonts adduced 
in favonr of Europe from this point of view, the solitary argu- 
ment which seems to him conclusive iu favour of the Asiatic 
home of the Indo-Europeans is that Sanskrit and Zend, having pre- 
served the purest and most primitive forms, must, therefore, have 
remained iu the closest proximity to the original Indo-Germauic 
abode.* 

To refute a single one of the reasons alleged against the deriva- 
tion of the Indo-Europeans from Asia was the object of Carl 

* As agriinst this argument 'Whitney had even in 1867 {Language and llie 
Study of Zaiigttagc) pointed on the one hand to Armenian, and on the other 
to Lithuanian and Icelandic, which are ahsolutoly inconsislout with it. 
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Pauli in a special paper, The Name of the Lion amongst the Indo- 
Europeans (Die Benmnvng des Lbwen, hei dm Indogo'manen, ein 
Beitrag zur Ldsung der Streitfrage hher die Heimat des indog. 
Volkes, Mtinden, 1876). Hitherto the general tendency had been 
to follow Bcnfcy’s opinion (of. Grtech. Wwzelleoeicon, ii. 1, and 
above, p. 87), that the agreement of the European names for 
the lion was due to borrowing, that the Slavo-Lithuanian forms 
(J^emaitic Uwas, O.S. UvU) were bonowed from the German (O.H.G. 
lewo), the German from the Latin {leo), the Latin from tho Greek 
{Xioiv, Xts), the Greek from the Semitic (Hehr. laish). Pauh, on the 
other hand, traces all these different forms of the lion's name back 
to no less than seven “ethnic” fundamental forms (laivant, 
laivantja, &o ), which are all supposed to have proceeded from a 
“pro-cthmc” substantive root, hv, “pale yellow” (Lat livor, 
lividus). Tho form of this substantive root liv is given on the one 
hand by the G. Xis, on the other by the Lithuaman form IvUtas, 
“lion” ('liv as siutas, “sewn” : siv), whioli disposes of tho eiitiie 
theory of borrowing ■*" 

After all, howover, granting tho oorrcetnoss of all these assump- 
tions and iiiforoncoH, wo can only infer, as Pauli himself rccoguisos, 
that there wore lions m tho original home of tho Indo-Europeans. 
Tho business of tho advocates of a European homo tor tlie Indo- 
Europoans would then at once be to demonstrate tho oxistciico 
of lions in Europe for oarly ages, a task which a well-known 
passage of Herodotus (vii. 126) seems to render by no moans 
impossible. 

Tho difficulty of producing tho lion as a witness for any 
hypothesis whatever as to the homo of tho Indo-Eiu'opoans, is on 
the whole rightly insisted on by Hans von Wokogon {Zeitsohrift 
fur Vulkerpsgchologie und Sprachw., vin. p, 206,/.). In its place, 
however, ho ooutrivos to produce a new “ demonstration ” of the 
Asiatic home of the Indo-Eiu-opeans, derived this time from 
mythology. Wolzogen starts from the well-known ancient Hindu 
ipyth of Indra’s conflict with Vritra or Ahi, the fire-breathing 
dragons, wliioh have driven off the milk-giviug cows. This mytli 
is rightly interpreted as a conflict with tho scorching heat of 
summer, which holds tho raiu clouds captive. Now, as our author 
traces the myth amongst kindred nations, especially the Greeks 
and Goimans, he comes to the following conclusion : “I found tho 
idea of the firc-hreathmg dragon employed m the extremeoi- north 
as tho mythical roprosontation of the winter’s cold, defeated' oy the 
sun-hero (Siegfried and Fafnir, Siegfried and Brunhild, who is' 
surrounded hy the burning brake), and the same idea employed in 
the w aiTU. south as the mythical ropiresentation of the parching heat of 

* Recently, however, A. Bruckner, Die slavischen Fremdwdrter ,im Zitauia- 
chan, 1877, p. 106, has conjectured that Lith. hUias, “lion," which only 
oocnra in marchon, ia borrowed from tho white Russian Ijiliyj, “tho evil one” 
(in niaiohen, Ijita designates tho dragon). lath. Uvas, liavas, would be also 
derived from the Polish lev, Imca (p. 103) 

See on tho whole lion-question, part iv ch. ii. 
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the aun, from which the earth is rescued by the god of the thunder- 
storm. Obviously the latter idea being the more natural is the 
earlier, while the former, which seems almost contradictory to retmon, 
is only a traditional idea, the thing symbolised having entirely 
changed. If this was correct, it was obvious that the nations, 
amongst whom this mythical idea survived, had come from the 
country in which the idea did correspond exactly to the thing. 
By this, however, in my opinion, the Asiatic home of the Indo- 
Europeans was demonstrated.” The whole tendency of this, though 
not expressed, is obviously to make India the home of the Indo- 
Enropeans. 

Ad extremely energetic advocate of the Asiatic hypothesis was 
now found m no less a person than Yictor Helm. In his short 
paper. Salt {Daa Sah, 1873), he defends the view which we have 
seen to be well founded that the equation Lat. sal, G. aXs, &o., is 
by no means Indo-Germanic, but is limited to the European 
languages. From this Hehn draws the conclusion, p. 16, that the 
Indo-Europeans, “ when they were tending their flocks in their 
original abode on the crest and the slopes of the mighty Bolur- 
tagh, as it stretches along the meridian,” knew nothing of salt. 
It was the western members of the primeval people, who marched 
towards the setting sun, and, when they came to the steppes 
of the Aral and the Caspian, abounding in salt swamps and half- 
dry salt lakes, found a name for the hitherto unknown, mineral. 
Of their further wanderings Hehn also gives an attractive picture 
which may be appended in a note.* 

V. Hehn availed himself of the second edition of the Cultwr- 
pfianzen und Havstiere (1874) to pour ridicule and censure on the 
adherents of the European hypothesis. “ So it fell out,” he says, in 
the Preface, p. viii,, “ that m England, the land of oddities, an 
original took it into his head to plaoe the pnmitive abode of the Indo- 
Europeans in Europe ; a Gottingen professor from some whim or 
other appropriated the discovery, an ingenious dilettante of Frank- 
furt laid the cradle of the Aryan family at the foot of the Taunus, 

* “ Their farther waudeiinga led them ftom the depreBSion of tlie Aral and 
the Caspinn, hy the w^ whioh haa been appointed for the nationa by nature 
beraelf — through the South Euaaian steppes, on the north of which began 
dense forests of firs, while on the slope of the Carpathians woe a luxuriant, 
impenetrable growth of foliaoeons trees. Here, where the mountains have 
their out-posts, a division took place . along the Black Sea, and the lower 
Danube, where pasture-land continues, went the bands whioh later became the 
Pelaago-Hellanaa and Italians, Thracians, and Illyrians; in modern Poland, 
by the Baltic, through the tremendous plain, which stretches aa far as Holland, 
mread the subsequent Celts, who also crossed the Channel to the British 
Islands, the subsequent Teutons who reached Scandinavia by the Belt and 
the Soundj and finally, the Lithuanians ani|. Slavs, the last stragglers, who 
remained in closest proximity to the poinl of separation. In toe rear of 
the emigrants, on toe immeasurable plains which they had evacuated, poured 
the Persian stream, from toe Massagette and Sac® to the Sarmatae and Soytos, 
the Jaeyg®, and Alante; while south of the Caspian, as far as Asia Iffinor, 
another wm of this Persian flood divided the compact mass of the Semites, 
mid sent its larger half south, while some of its advanced posts oven reached 
the Propontis and the Aegean." Das Sak, pp. 21 and 22. 
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and painted in the scenery.” He then gives the reasons for this 
dogmatic deliverance. They are, it must be confessed, the very 
identical reasons which we have frequently mot in the older 
investigators who argued for Asia, from Pott (c/. above, p. 7), 
nay ! even from Adelung, onwards, “ According to this, therefore, 
Asia, that enormous quarter of the globe, the offidna gentium, 
received a great part of its population from one of its own projec- 
tions, niggardly endowed by natnie, a small peninsula, jutting out 
into the ocean. All (1) other movements of which history knows 
are from east to west, and brought new forms of life, though 
also destruction, to the westj only this, the oldest and the 
greatest, went in the opposite direction and inundated steppes 
and wildernesses, mountains and sunny lauds, to an enormous 
extent. And the scene of our first origines^ to which we are 
carried back by dim memories, as to the childhood of our 
race, the scene of the first stirrings, and yet uncertain steps of 
human activity, whero as we instinctively feel, Aryans and Semites 
dwelt side by side, nay I perhaps were one, lay, not at the sources 
of the OziiB, by the Asiatic Taurus or the Indian Caucasus, but in 
the swampy, pathless, trackless forests of Germany, traversed but 
by the eland and the aurochs. And the oldest form of speech we 
are no longer to look for in the monwnonts of India and j^otna — 
since the nations only arrived here after a long and demoralising 
journey — we hear its jangle in the mouths of the Celts and the 
Teutons, who remained inert and impassive in the place of their 
birth.” 

We ought, however, to mention that the preface containing 
these remarks is not to be found in the last editions of Helm’s 
work. 

The greatest historian of culture was followed in his decision in 
favour of the Asiatic derivation of the Indo-Europeans by the most 
distinguished representative of historical geography in Germany, 
H. Kiepert. In the extraordinary length of the area occupied by 
the Indo-Europeans, especially before the expansion of the Teutons 
and Slava northwards, Kiepert (of. Lehrhuch der alien Geographie, 
1878, p 23, f) sees an indication that the expansion of the Indo- 
Europeans probably followed the direction of the length of this 
area. That this expansion took place from east to west and not 
in the opposite direction, is supported in his opinion by “the 
general analogy ” of other movements. The dividing point of the 
Hindu-Persians, at any rate, was certainly at the eastern end of 
the Indo-Europeans’ historical area of distribution in the valleys of 
the Indus and Oxus. 

As regards the rest of the movement, Kiepert is of opinion that 
the mass of the Indo-Europeans followed the direction of the 
Taurus range, and separated for the first time in Western Asia, 
into a half north of the Caucasus and another south of it. He also 
considers it probable that the European branch dwelt as a compact 
mass in Central Europe for a time, “ since even in the most ancient 
times they had much more complete possession of the centre and, 
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m the west, of the north of this quarter of the globe than they 
had of the southern peninsulas.” The extension of the Italian and 
Greek tribes from the north to the south can be traced in periods 
of which wo have historical knowledge. The first tribes to migrate 
from Oenti-al to Southern Europe were the Ulyrians (the last remains 
of whom are the modern Albanians) and Ligurians, the former of 
whom were subseq^uently broken through by the Greeks, the latter 
by the Italians. 

A revival of interest in the investigation of the origmal Indo- 
European home seems to have been provoked in France by the 
second edition of the Oriffines Indo-HwopSmnes of A. Pictet, 2 vols., 
1877. The author’s views and arguments to prove Bactriato be the 
original country of the Indo-Europeans, remain still the same as we 
have already set them forth above (cf. p. 80) * We need not there- 
fore dwell on it. In the year 1879 the Paris Anthropological Society 
took up the question of the origmal home and original physical type 
of the Indo-Europeans, without, however, establishing any definite 
results. There resulted, however, from these proceedings f a work 
by C. A Pi^trement, Zes Arym et lew premilre patrie (Zteime de 
Ivnguwtiqxce et de philologie comparde, April 1879, and published 
separately, Orleans and Paris), for whom it was reserved to refer 
our forefathers to a place, their departure from which certainly 
calls for no explanation — that is Siberia. Pibtrement starts from 
the Airyana Vadjanh of the Vendidad, to which (quite arbitrarily) 
he refers a passage in the Bnndeheah {of. xiv,), in which it is 
said : — “ There the longest summer day is equal to tho two 
shortest days of winter, the longest winter night is equal to two 
summer nights.” Now the only latitude which suits this descrip- 
tion IS lat. 49' 20”, which in Central Asia would take us to the 
district of Alatau, in Kussian Turkestan. This original idea is 
then supported by an argument taken from A. Pictet, who, os we 

* Throughout the second edition, I will hero remark, Pictet m almost all 
points stands by his main conclusions, as a ample glance at the chapter Sesumi 
gh^ral et Condusiona, sufBoes to show, for it is word for word identiool in the 
two editions. This, however, cannot excite surprise, for Piotet remains pre- 
cisely the same as regards his methods. Unfortunately the uutlior died too 
soon to defend and justify in an ample preface his standpoint against tho 
wicked savants d'miire Bkin, wrais gladiateurs de la r^ubligiie des lettres — to 
borrow the flattering appellations used by the editors of the posthumous work. 
But 111 the second edition also, Pictet assigns far too little weight to the agree- 
ment of equations in their grammatical form j and we still meet at almost every 
step the uncritical employment of Sausknt which we have oharaotensed above. 
What difliculty Piotet has in parting from the unsafest of Sanskrit words is 
shown, for example, by tho fact that on i.* p, 831, he atill continues to hope 
that the supplement to the St Petersburg dictionary will produce the alleged 
Sans, arbha, “grass,” alluded to above (p. 20), all In vain. 

Nevertheless, it must not be defiled that Pictet has punfied his work in 
many points Warm recognition is deserved not only by many a happy stroke 
in etymology, but also by the extraordinarily wide reading whioh Piotet shows 
in the literature of his suhj'eot. On tho whole, it may be said of the second 
edition of the Onginea as of ths first, that the professed student of language 
cannot read it without being frequently stimulated, but the anthropologist and 
historian of culture may be led into gruesome errors by it 

t On which see Penka, Origities Ariaeae, pp. 9, 11. 
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have Been above, endeavours to show that the Indo-'Europeans were 
acquainted with the sea, and that a sea to the west of them, only 
this western sea is not as Pictet made out, the Caspian, but the 
Balkach in Siberia. Finally, the Sara Bevezaiti of the Avosta is 
to represent tho summit of the Alatan range. 

However, this hypothesis of Pifetrement’s obtained no recognition 
whatever in France on the contrary, it was vigorously combated 
in two special essays, first by Arcelin in L’Origine des Aryas 
[Revue des Questions Scientifiqties, Janvier, 1880, p. 381), secondly 
by He Harlez [Les Aryas et hur premdh-e patrie. Refutation de 
M. Pihrement). “L’ Avosta,” the well-known Zend scholar, con- 
cludes by Very justly saying, “ne pout fournir ancune reuseigno- 
ment precis relativement k la patrie pnmitive des Aryas. Tout y 
est drenian ou dranis^ ; tout m6me y est approprie an zoroastisme ; 
c’est k dire au dualisme mazd4en. On pourrait y d^couvrir peut-6tre 
I’indicatiou de I'^Iran primitif; mais on y chercherait en vain celle 
de la patrie des premiers Aiyas asiatiques, bieu plus vainement 
encore celle des Ai’yas primitifs.” 

The three works last mentioned I have not soon for myself. 
They are known to me only from the analysis given of them by 
J. van den Ghoyn, in a careful little paper, Le berceau des Aryas, 
itude de giographique Imioriqyx, Bruxelles, 1881. Van don Gheyn 
in this paper, which falls into five chapters (I. Hypothhes tvr^es des 
traditions avestiques; II. Systbmes fondis sur les traditions indiennes; 
III. La philologie comparie et U opinion de Pictet; IV. TMorie de 
Vongine europdeme des Aryas; V. Explorations giographiques dans 
VAsie centrals), treats almost exclusively of the history of the 
question as to the original home of the Indo-Europeans (with 
extracts), without concealing hia own inclination for Central 
Asia and Baotria, to the latter of whioh he sees himself drawn by 
A. Pictet, whose importance and method he muoh overrates (p. 66). 
The final solution of the question in dispute, Van den Gheyn hopes 
for from a more careful investigation of the ethnology and geography 
of Central Asia. Tho information on these points constitutes the 
most valuable portion of the httte work, which is continued in 
two papers : Les Migrations des Aryas {Extrait des Bulletins de la 
Soeiiti royals de Olographic d’Anvers, 1882), and Le syour de 
Vhumaniti postdiluvienne {Extrait de la Revue des Questions Scien- 
tijiques, 1883). 

The attempts to demonstrate the Asiatic origin of the Indo- 
Europeans, which we have reviewed thus far, are baaed essentially 
on the culture, languages, and relations of the Indo-European 
peoples themselves. We have now to make mention of a mode of 
argument which appears to lead to the same conclusion by 
establishing apparently a closer connection between the Indo- 
Europeans and another family of languages and peoples. 

In researches as to the original home of the Indo-Europeans, we 
have frequently {cf. pp. 9, 86) come across the idea that the Indo- 
Europeans must have migrated from Asia into Europe, and not 
the other way, because affinity of language connects them with 
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the other maia branch of the white race, whose original abode, 
however, nobody would think of looking for in Europe — the 
Semites. 

This assumption of an oii^nal connection and kinship between 
the Semites and the Indo-Europeans must, however, in spite of 
F. Delitzoh {Studien ilber indogermanischrsemitiaohs Wunelv&r- 
wmdtacliaft, Leipzig, 1873, where, pp. 3-21, a summary of the 
history of this important controversy is, given), stiU be designated 
as baseless, or at least, as premature * at the present day, and so 
the state of the primitive Semites would have little interest for 
Indo-European studies, were it not that attempts have recently 
been made to bring the original homes of the Semites and the 
Indo-Europeans together in another way. Whereas, according to 
the views of distinguished Semitic scholars (E. Schrader and 
Sprenger), the starting-point of the Semitic peoples was to be 
placed to the south of their historical area of distnbution, in the 
direction of Arabia, A. V. Kremer tries, in the essay already 
quoted. The. Loam of Semitic Cultvre in the Plant and Animal 
Kingdoms {Semitisclie Gulturentlehnungen aw dem Tier- undPjianzen- 
reiche), by combining Comparative Philology with investigations 
into the geography of animals and plants, to make out that the 
migration of the Semites into the lands they now occupy must 
have been from the north. A comparison of the Semitic languages, 
as regards the names of their flora and fauna, shows (1) that the 
Semites were acquainted with the oamel before their dispersion, 
and (2) that at this time the palm and the ostrich were unknown 
to them, which yet, on the assumption that Arabia was the 
original home of the Semites, could not fail to have been known 
to them. “ The land, however,’' he proceeds, “ in which the palm 
and the ostrich are wanting, the camel has been native since 
primeval times, can only be looked for in the iimneasurable 
plateaux of Central Asia, which lie west of the Pamir terrace, between 
the Oxus and the Jaxartea, and have been designated by a com- 
pletely unprejudiced naturalist (Sohmarda, Geograph. Verbreitung 
der Tiere\ as the centre from which the Species equirw, was pro- 
pagated.” Here began the migration of the Semites, which at first 
followed the course of the Oxus in a south-west direction, skirted 
the southern shores of the Caspian, proceeded into Media by one 
of the passes of the Elburz, and thence “through the gorge 
of HolwAn, the passage of aU peoples to and from Media, into 
the deep basin of the Assyrian and Mesopotamian depression, 
where the differentiation of the Semitic peoples was gradually 
effected. 

Eremer’s arguments are followed, with corrections and additions, 
by Fritz Hommel, both in his essay, The Original Abode of the 
Semites {Die urspranglichen Wohnsiue der Smiten, Beilage z, AUg. 

• What Aaooli {ShitiscTis Studien. tar Sfraohwissensehafi, Weimar, 1878, 
xxxiv., note 11) says on ^e morphological analysis of the Semitic roots, the 
triliteral character of which is the greatest obstacle to their comparison with 
Indo-European roots, is very remarkable. 
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Zeitung, 1878, No. 263), and in his work, Tht Names of the 
Mammals amongst the Southern Semites {Die Namen der Sdugetiere 
hei den svdsemitisclten Vdlhem.f 1879, p. 406,/.). 

His object above all is “ to show, in the original Semitic fauna, 
the existence of animals which either have never been in Arabia, or 
at least only occur in quite isolated instances.” In this class he 
ranks the original Semitic names for the bear (dubbu), the wM-ox 
(ri’mu), the panther (namim). He allows only a secondary 
weight to the absence, from the original Semitic fauna, of the 
names of such* animals as are peculiar to the fauna of Arabia, such 
as the ostrich, jerboa, and lynx of the desert, for “ it may be only 
accident that the word in question survives in some Semitic 
languages, but has been lost in others and then replaced, usually 
by new words, the work of other tribes.” 

The way in which the various Semitic peoples branched off from 
the original stock is Conceived by F. Hommel (cf. Die Sprachge- 
schichtliche Stellung des Salylonisch Assyrischm S. A.) as foUows 
From original Semitic (I.) in very early times the Babylonian- 
Assyrian detached itself, while Syrian, Phenioian, and Arabic 
forigidal Semitic, II.) remained united for some considerable time. 
This foUows not only from a consideration of the Semitic perfect 
tense, but also from the names bf the vine, olive and fig trees, 
date-palm and camel, which coincide only in original Semitic (II,). 
Finally, the Syro-Phenician-Arabians, stUl undistinguished, settled 
in Mesopotamia. Here the domestication of the date-palm, hitherto 
only known as a wild variety, took place. 

Although, therefore, Hommel will only go as far as Mesopotamia, 
this route, for the last halt of the original Semites before their • 
dispersion, still he adopts Kremer's views as to the prehistoric 
migration of the Semites from Central Asia into the land of the 
two rivers, mainly because he regards primeval contact between the 
Indo-Europeans and Semites, whom, however, he does not think to 
be connected by affinity of language, as demonstrated by a series 
of civilised terms common to both families of speech and peoples 
{cf. above, p, ,76). These civilised concepts, common to the 
original Semites and originahlndo-Europeans, in the sense that they 
were borrowed by one from the other, Hommel has discussed more 
thoroughly m a very interesting essay, Aryans and Semites {Arier 
und Semiten, Correspondenz Blatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fitr 
Anthropologie, Ethnologie, und Urgeschiohte, 1879, Nos. 7 and 8). 
They are in his opinion as follow : — 


Orig. Indo-0, 
1. and 2. stanra 
Jcwma 

8. laiwa, Uw 

4 . ghcmUa 
B. sbrpwra 
6. vxtina 


Orig. Semit. 

Heaning. 

ymru 

steer 

yartva 

the steer’s weapon, the horn 

iaMatu 

lion 

Ub’aiu, 


IftrOdu 

gold 

yarpu 

ieoinn 

silver 

vine 


To this view Hommel still holds in all essentials {Neue Werhe 

a 
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'Uler die Urhdmat der Indogarmanen, Arahiv f. Anth/rop., xv. Suppl. 
163, ffX He lays especial weight on the agreement between the 
original Semitic (II.) wainu with the G. Fotvos, Lat. vimm, Alh. vene. 
This word was learnt from a common source by the western Indo- 
Enropeans, as on their journey from the interior of Asia, they passed 
to the north of the Caucasus, a land of wine from of old, and by 
the Semites when they, also on the road from the interior of Asia, 
settled after the departure of the Babylonians to the south of those 
mountains. 

Against these hypotheses of Kremer and Hommel, which would 
place the original home of the Semites to the north, it must be 
remarked that other scholars have by no means given up the belief 
in the Arabian origin of this raoe. Cf., e.g., E. Meyer, Geschichte 
des AUertums, i. 208. 

Thus, though there was an imposing bat of savants, who adhered 
to the hypothesis of the Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans, still 
serious doubts continued to exist as to it; and as well as the 
“English original,” the “whimsical professor,” and “the ingenious 
dilettante,” there were some investigators, of good repute, who 
either desired to see the original Indo-Germanio home absolutely 
placed in Europe, or who at least endeavoured to show the nullity 
of the arguments adduced in favour of Asia, 

Anthi'opologieal researoh, again, which was steadily extending its 
borders, supported the new wieory with much enthusiasm, as we 
shall see. 

Let us here first name the well-known ethnologist and student 
of langpiage, Friedrich Mflller ((/. E. Behm, Qeographisches Jakrbuch, 
iv., 1872 ; Probleme der hngtdstischen Ethnographie und Allgemeint 
Ethnographic, 1873, p. 69). Mttller fully agrees with the reasons 
which, as we have seen, were given by Benfey and Geiger in favour 
of Europe as the original home of the Indo-Europeans ; and, with 
Benfey, lays the scene of the parting of the Indo-Germanio peoples 
in South-Ehstem Europe. Only he will not allow the Indo- 
Europeans to pass as autochthones even of this country. Bather, 
they migrated hither at an inconceivably early period from the high 
lands of Armenia. This assumption is necessarily required by the 
racial identity of the Indo-Europeans with the HamoEemites and 
the Caucasians. 

The grounds on, which the Asiatic hypothesis rests have been 
most thoroughly illumined by Friederioh Spiegel (of. Avsland, 
1869, p. 282,/,; Ausland, 1871, p. 653,/.; J)as Urland der Indo- 
g^manen, AnsJ/md, 1872, p. 961,/.; Eramsche Altertumskwtde, i 
1871, p. 426,/.). To bring out ordy what is most important in 
these instructive essays, Spiegel also, as we have seen above, is of 

* Armenia’s claims to he the orif^al home of the Indo-ESropeans, were 
Ute^^ported by H. Bronnhofer (Ueber dm Uraiiz der Indog., l&L 1881). 
He^rla TOrtionJarlyfrom the names for rivers, Knr and Amies, which are 
*0 todoly dwtributed^ over Indo-European territory ; their oriitlii can only he 
/T Armenia, wheVe the two rivers appear in brotherly nnlty. Of. 
rjm lAt* 1886) ITo. 18. 
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opinion that in the first chapter of the Vendidad there is absolutely 
no question of migration, and that in the Yima (Dsehemschid) of 
the second chapter we have a purely mythical personage. The 
Airyma VaSjafih Spiegel would rather look for m the north of 
Atropatana. With especial thoroughness our anthor illumines the 
raid on the Greeco-Bactrian kingdom, made in the second century 
before Christ by the Tueti, who are mentioned in Chinese authorities, 
and whose movements were construed by earlier students {cf. above, 
p. 9), as the last waves of the flood of Indo-Europeans from 
Central Asia, while their later name of Teta was interpreted as 
Gete or Goths. Against this, attention is rightly called to the fact 
that the Ywti were regarded as Thibetans by the Chinese them- 
selves, and that the Usmi, whose blue eyes and fair beards, accord- 
ing to the Chinese accounts, gave the first occasion to the hypothesis, 
had nothing to do with the destruction of the GrBeco-Bactrian 
kingdom, but remained quiet in their abodes in Dsungarei. 
Equally little can the Tadschiks of Khashgar and Jarkand, who 
speak Persian, and practise agriculture, prove, according to Spiegel, 
in favour of the Central Asiatic hypothesis; for everything 
indicates that these Tadschiks have spread from Persia north- 
wards. 

The argument derived from, the more primitive character of 
ancient Sanskrit and Persian, with regard to the home of the 
Indo-Europeans, is rejected by Spiegel on the same grounds as by 
Whitney. 

What is, however, especially insisted upon is that the elevated 
plateau of Pamir, which has lately been claimed, particularly by 
Monier Williams {Nineteenth Century, 1881; of. Van den Gheyn, 
cit, p. 36), as the original home of the Indo-Europeans, being 
elevated 16,000 above the sea level, and being siurounded by 
mountains about 7000 higher still, is no fitting place of abode for 
a primitive people. “ And how could that district have contrived 
to hold the countless hosts which we must suppose to have existed, 
if we assume that this mass of Indo-Europeans not only wrested 
Iran, together with a large portion of India and of Europe, from 
their ongmal inhabitants, but also settled these tremendous tracts 
of laud, and assimilated thb subjugated native^ so thoroughly that 
scarce a trace of their nationality is left behind? ”* Now, though, 
on the other hand, Spiegel will only allow the derivation of the 
Indo-Europeans from Europe to be a hypothesis, he is of opinion 
that Southern Europe between lat. 46 and lat. 60 appears to be 
fit for a primitive people. In this low-lying country, traversed 
only by inconsiderable hills, wheat and rye flourish excellently, in 

* Of. also Van den Qheyn, I.e Bereeau des Arytu, p. 28: “IfTouB, pouvons 
bien aeoorder qne les Aryag primitifs itaient repandus dana lea oontriaa avoisi- 
nant le Pamir ; mala il noua aera toujoura diffloQe d'admettre que sur oe 
plateau si d^sbirit6 une race ait pue dSvelopper. Oette maaitre de voir eat 
CQnfinn4e par lea r^cits de tone les voyagemre modemes.” And by the aame 
author ‘—Ninmlles Seeherches sw U Strceau des Aryas {Extrait as la,Jtevue 
Precis historiyues, 1882), and Ze Plateau de Pamir iPapris Us rieentes explora- 
tions {Extrait de la Swue des Questions SoienUJiqves, 1M8). 
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a climate vhioh on the whole is uniform. From this centre, too, it 
is easiest to conceive the expansion of the Indo-Europenns east and 
west, in which migrations, in the proper sense of the term, played 
a relatively miimporbant part. “As the original Indo-Germanio 
people,” he says, in Aiuk^, 1871, p. 667, “expanded more and 
more, and hot only absorbed other peoples at various points on its 
borders, but also appropriated their ways of looking at things, 
differences could not but arise, whioh first showed themselves in 
the formation of dialects; in the course of time these dialects 
achieved an. independent existence, whioh, in the absence of a 
written language, and owing to the limited intercourse with the 
other branches, especially the more remote, took ever deeper root, 
and finally completely dissevered the separate membem from the 
original mother.” 

Theodor Posohe in his book, ji%« Arcana {Die Arier, dn Bdtrag 
sw Mitorischm Anthropologie, Jena, 1878, pp. 68-74), tries to point 
out a precise and definite spot as the home of the Indo-Europeans, 
and like Ouno, finds it in East Europe. The place of their origin 
is located by him to the south of the West Russian ridge of land, 
in a district traversed by the Pripet, the Beresina, and the Dnieper, 
in the enormous wide-spreading marshes of Pinsk. This marvel- 
lous hypothesis is based essentially on a physiological argument. 
In this district, according to the communications of a Russian 
savant* (cf. p. 67), the phenomenon of dopigmentation or albinism 
is of extremely common ooourrenoe, and is clearly marked in 
matt, aniioalB, and plants. Only in such a locality, however, is it 
possible to conceive the origin of the great blonde race of mankind, 
that Is, according to Poschh, of the Indo-Europeans. This pre- 
historio sojourn in .the swamps would also explain the tendency 
whioh occurs amongst the most ancient Indo-Europeans in 
Switzerland, Italy, &o., to erect their huts on piles, even when the 
nature of the soil did not require it. A north-eastern rather than 
a Bouth-^tem locality in Europe seems to him to be indicated as 
the original abode of the Indo-Europeans, not only by the fact 
that of all living Indo-European languages Lithuanian possesses 
“the greatest antiquity,” but also by the oiroumstanoe that the 
art of -riding is demonstrably of relatively late date amongst the 
Indo-Europeans, “If, now, we push the original home nearer 
to the steppes of the soutb-eafifc, aequaintanoe must early have 
been made with the Mongol Turkish tnbes, the oldest riders 

^Mainow at the iDtetnational Oongrewi of Oeogiaphets at Paris, 1876 
(Architt far A-nihrofoUgie, viii p. 3), It deserves to be noted that V. 
Fisoher, whose thorough socount of the Pinsk swamps [MiOeil. dermtmf. 
Oaal^h. in Fem, 1849-4^18 given by PCsebe, knows nothing of albinism 
>lB>ghbonrhood. Ho only speaks of the frequency of “plica.” 
Nataliy, Pbsche hastens to oonjeoture a connection between albinism and 

pl^’ [Plica IS a disease peoaliar to Poland and district ; it is a kind of 
matting of the hair (zopf), which becomes so much part of the head that 
when out it produces bleeding : the nerves of the heed mw into the hair 
It arises from dost and negleot— Note oonimnnioated bv Mr H de R 

rtlkWtnn nSa -1 j uo 
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known, and then riding would date much fUrther back amongst 
the Aryans than it does ” (p. 73). 

Pdsohe’s work met with very various verdicts from the press. 
Whereas the extreme and undeniable defects of the work in its 
philology, which showed an aequaiutaneo with nothing further than 
Grimm, were criticised very unfavourably by philologists (of. Lit- 
terar. Gentralblatt, 1878, p. 1221, /.), by the anthropologists 
Posche’s views were welcomed with joy. In this sense, A. Eoker 
expresses himself (Archiv fwr Antro^ologie, i. p. 365, /.). He does 
not conceal his suspicion of the plica-plagued, oockroach race of 
Indo-Europeans, and their origin in the swamps of Pinsk, but he 
is of opinion that the following two propositions in Pdsche’s book 
mark a great advance in sbience. 

1. That the blondes, whether called Aryans (as by Pdaohe) or 
simply, as I (Eoker) should prefer, blondes (Xanthochrot), form a 
distinct, well-marked race of man ; and 

2. That the home of this race is to be sought not in Asia but 
in East Europe. 

Lindenschmit also (ffandbttch der devttchen Altertumahunde, i., 
1880, Introduction), one of the most respected anthropologists and 
antiquaries of Germany, expressed himself to the effect that the 
origmal type of the Indo-European race was certainly not to be 
looked for amongst Asiatic peoples. “Even in the present un- 
developed stage of research as to the races and families of man we 
may regard this much as certain: that if an. origmal connection 
between the peoples of the east and of the west, whose languages 
are related, necessarily implies agreement in physical development, 
the original type is certainly not to be looked for amongst the 
Hindus and Tadsohiks, Buchars and Beloochees, Parsees and 
Ossetes.” For the rest, Lindenschmit agrees with Benfey that 
the Indo-Germanio vocabulary, because of the absence of a common 
name for the elephant, the camel, the lion, and the tiger, is marked 
by “ no unconditionally oriental character.” Further, whereas the 
supposed migration of the Indo-Europeans to the west lacks all 
historical support, the prime impact in the migrations of the Indo- 
Europeans is shown by indubitable facts of history to have been 
eastwards and southwa^s. Among these facts he reckons the raid 
of western peoples against Egypt in the fourteenth century, 
mentioned in the Earnak inscription ; the migration of the Celts 
in the direction of Germany, Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor ; the 
raids of the Soyths on Asia Minor and Persia {cf. Spiegel, Ausland, 
1871, p, 667); the Goths’ story of their migrations from the Baltic 
countries to those of the Euxine, and many others. This power of 
expansion, moreover, has persisted among the Indo-Europeans of 
Europe to the present day, whereas the tribes “pushed into Asia 
and India ” have amalgamated with qther tribes until they are past 
recognition. “ Such length of hfe, such indestructible vitality, are 
so little to be found in Asiatic peoples of kindred speech, that in 
the question where to look for the strongest, oldest, and deepest 
roots of the common stock, the weight of facts cannot but give an 
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unconditional decision in favour of the western quarter of the 
globe.” 

So, hoo, R Virohow, who, in his lecture “On the Original 
Population of Europe” {Die Urb'evSlkerung Ewropaa, 1874), had 
insisted very decidedly “that all European races, sprung from 
Aryan roots, came hither from the East” (p. 17), appears lately to 
have come roimd more and more to the view that “a sort of 
antoehthony in the north must be ascribed to peoples built on the 
Teutonic type ” ( Verh. d. Berl. Oesellschaft f. Anihropologie, Ethno- 
graphic, vind Urgeschichte, 1884, p. 210). 

Th POsohe imagined that he had discovered the leading charac- 
teristic of the Indo-European type in its light complexion.* Karl 
Penka, in two comprehensive works, Origines Ariacm, 1883, and 
Die HerTcunft der Arier, 1886, added on the strength of recent 
craniological research, that the type of the primitive race was 
characterised by being dolichocephalous; and at the same time he 
undertook to show that the home of the Indo-Europeans was only 
to be looked for where the blonde and the dolichocephalous type is 
at present most purely and distinctively developed, that is in Scan- 
dinavia. 

The views laid down in these two books may be put together as 
follows : — 

The sole origin of the whole of the human race is to be looked 
for in Central Europe during the Meioceno period. At that time 
the Ice Age was approaching, and as glaciers gradually invaded 
the whole of the north and centre of our quarter of the globe, all 
the other races of man retreated to more attractive abodes in 
Africa, Asia, and America. Only the original ancestors of the 
Aryans remained, nor had they cause to rue it; for it is the 
climate of the Ice Age, and the struggle with their environment 
that they have to thank for their blonde hair, blue eyes, gigaqtio 
limbs, and dolichocephalous skull. But the Ice Age, too, came to 
an end, and as the climate became milder, the animals which the 
ancient Aryans hunted retreated, especially the reindeer, to the 
north. They were followed by the Aryans themselves, for on 
what were they else to live 1 In Scandinavia a new home opened 
out before them, and here they evolved the stage of culture which, 
by the aid of Comparative Philology' we can establish as primitive 
Aryan, and which coincides marvellously with what the geo- 
graphical conditions and the fauna and flora of Scandinavia would 
lead us to expect. Here alone, in the kitchen-middens, it is 

* An aonte objection to this is raised by W. Toijmsohek, f. Sstr, G,, 
xxix. 869 : “ For our part, we regard blondes with their deficiency of 
ooloniing-matter in skin, hair, and eyes, as an abnormal human type, which is 
capable of being developed m the course of time at different and widely distant 
spoWof the earth, under suitable climatic conditions and certain conditions of 
life yet to he fully investigated; but this does not imply a special, mtimato 
oonneotlon in point of race and descent between all blonde races. Linnsens’ 
caution nimmm ne crede ailori applies to men also; the oolonr of the eyes 
also can only make the very slightest claim to be regarded as a race charao- 
teristic." . ■ 
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possible to detect a transition from p^eeolithio culture (say that 
of the cave-dwellers of Belgium) to neohthio culture (say that of 
the Swiss lake-dwellers), whereas everywhere else in Europe a 
“ hiatus ” yawns between them. 

Whilst this was happening in the north, two great irruptions of 
newcomers had taken place in depopulated Cental Europe: the 
immigration from the south-west of the doliohocephalous, but 
dark peoples of the Cro-Magnon type, to which belong the original 
inhabitants of the Pyrenscan peninsula, Italy, Sicily, Greece, and 
also the Semites and the population of North Africa; and the 
irruption from the east of a brachycephalous, dark Mongoloid race. 
On French and Belgian territory these two races met, and there 
“ crossed " with each other. 

Thus stood things when ftum the north began the victorious 
march of the White Eaoe (the meaning of Arya). Everywhere 
they appear as lords and masters, built strongholds, and forced 
their language and culture on the subjugated peoples. But the 
further the Aryan element travelled from its starting-point in the 
north, the more its oharaoteristio peoulianties disappea|i-ed in the 
process of Iwing crossed with peoples of another origin. This was 
the orig^ of tiie cross-bred population which by the unity of its 
language has so long deceived the world as to its heterogeneity of 
physique. The Slavs ore naught but Aryauised Mongols; the 
Greeks only Pelasgian-Hamito^emites who have learnt Aryan, dto. 
On the other hand, there are Aryans who have given up their 
language, but retained their physiou charaoteristios, e.y,, the blonde 
and doUchooephalous Finns. 

So far Penka on the Origin of the Aryans. 

Can any one, oven but moderately acquainted with the poverty 
of the material from which these over-hold inferences are drawn, 
help feeling that here we have to do with a poetic rather than, 
soientifio solution of the problem proposed f Can any one, however, 
deny that this way of attempting an explanation of the relations 
of Indo-European languages and peoples contains much that 
is right in principle, and in any ease must have a stimulating 
effect on the purely philological method of dealing with these 
things ? * 

We shall -return subsequently to these questioDS, and so turn 
now to a series, of attempts to fix the original Indo-European homo 
in Europe, on milch the same principle as that on which othera 
(c/. above, p. 36), trusting to an apparent connection between the 
Semites and the Indo-Europeans, have tried to place it in Asia. 

* Amongst important reviews of Fenka’s Oriffinti Ariaeos, I maymention 
those by A. Besienberger (DeuMw Lz., 1888, No. 44), by A H. Sayce 
[Academy, 1883, No. 806), by W. Tomasohek (iitsroturJ/. /. Orieni. Phil.,i. 
183), by F. Hommel [Ardiivf. Anthrop , xv. Suppl. 188), by Van den Gheyn 
[Sevue dea Questions Seuntifiques, 1884), by A. mrchoff [LUaur. Centr,, 1884, 
p- 467). 

The only parson almost to approve of the Scandinavian hypothesis is F, 
Jnsti [Berl. Phil, fF,, 1884, p. 38 ; 1887, p. 662). Qf, on his earlier view 
above, p. 88. 
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The vreU-kncwn ethnographer and linguistic student, W. Toma 
Eohek, was and is very warm in support of the view, that the 
home of the Indo-Europeans must be placed in the east of Europe, 
and that this is shown by the primeval vicinity of the Indo- 
Europeans to the Einns; this again is demonstrated by the 
numerous prehistoric loans made from Indo-European to Einnio- 
IJgnan. We have already come across this view in Tomasohek’s 
criticism, of Hehn’a book, mentioned on page 36. It comas out 
still more clearly in the review just mentioned of Poaohe’s work, 
where, on p. 862, we have : " I trust to show, from the language of 
the Mordwas on the middle Volga- especially, that immediately to 
the south of this Finnic population most Aiyans, and in particular 
the Lithuanians, and the people that spoke Sanskrit, had their 
abode.” 

Finally, Tomaschek remains true to this view in a very in- 
structive paper, “ Ethnological and Lingfuistio Eesearches on the 
East of Europe” {^Ethnologiack-lvnguutische Forschungeti vh&r den 
Osten Europas, Awland, 1883, No. 36). The service he has 
rendered in proving numerous loans, important for the history of 
oulture, from the Persian vocabulary to the Pinnic-Ugi,'ian 
languages, is undoubted. But when he says (Atialand, p, 706) : 
“We can go still further and establish the fact that there exist in 
the great Ural family of languages elements, important and inalien- 
able possessions, which came there in inconceivably remote prehis- 
toric times aa the result of Intimate contact with the original Aryan 
people, and demonstrate that it was in the vicinity of that northern 
stock that the placenta of the Aryan social organism was developed,” 
then we must note that proof of this aesertion has not yet been 
produced. And it must be aU the more diflBcult to produce, because 
it will be difficult to distinguish loans from the original Indo- 
Europeans from loans from those individual Indo-European 



A very bold step in this line of argument for proving the East 
European origin of the Indo-Europeans, though one which Cuno 
fr/. above, p. 90) had previously tried to make, is taken by the 
liigliBh antoopologist, Oanan Isaac Taylor, in a paper on The Origin, 
and Primitive Seat of the Aryan* of the Anthropological 

Institute, Febmarv 1888), in whion he propounds the hypothesis 
of an original kinship beWeen the Finns and the Indo-Eimopeans, 
both from an anthropological and a linguistic point of view. He 
is led to this assumption on the ohe hand by the agreement of the 
physique of the Finns, Livonians, and Esthonions with the blonde, 
douchooephalio type of the Indo-Europeans, which Taylor then 
recognises as the originsd type ; and on the other by the attempts 
of various authors, espeoitdly Donner (^Vergleichetides WUrterhuch 
der Pinnischen Sprach^), to establish an affinity between Finnic 
and Indo-European lan^agea. This affinity is shown, according 
to Taylor, in word-brulding (Finnic “to drink j” jvMna, 
“ drink ” » Sans, dM/mA, “ smokej" dM,, “ to kindle ”), in formative 
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suffixes (Lapp. Ule-m, “ I live” = Sans, d-bharam, “ I bore ”), but 
above all in pronominal and verbal roots (cf. p. 269, jf.). Unfortu- 
nately the celebrated anthropologist conceives the comparison of 
two families of language as being much easier and simpler than it 
really is. If what Canon Taylor wishes to prove is to be proved, 
it would be necessary to attempt to compare only the fundamental 
forms of the original Indo-European language with those of the 
original Ugro-Finnio language, and that subject to regular, definite 
laws of phonetic equivalence. What con be proved by compar- 
ing the Finn. Aejpo, “horse,” with G. Zjttto (fund, form *e%-vo), 
Finn, poig, “son,” with G. wats (^iraFi), &c.? Further, the 
probabilitea of borrowing {e.g., Finn. “hind,” from Lith. 
piimi), and the poasibOity of casual coincidence are underrated. 
Finally, the comparisons of roots, based on Fick. and Donner, are 
extremely unsafe. 

So the hnguistio affinity of the Finns and the Indo-Europeans 
we must still style a dream, without, however, denying that in the 
course of deeper research, especially in the region of Finnic, it may 
possibly prove to be true. But it must be insisted on again and 
again that exact linguistic science at present knows and can know 
much leas of the relations between Indo-Germardo and other 
families of speech than the undisciplined philologist usually 
imagines. 

That the north and east of our quarter of the globe have been 
claimed in our time as the original home of the Indo-Europeans 
we have already seen. Herr v. Ldher, Ueher Alter, Herkunft, uni 
Verwmdtschaft der Qermanm (SUzmgsb. philo8.-pkil.-kist.-Kl. der 
h. b. Akad. d. W., Mtinoheii, 1883, p. 693, ff.), makes right for the 
heart of it, for Germany {cf. above, p. 87). The Teutons, accord- 
ing to him, were settled in Germany from primeval times, and all 
the arguments used of late for the European origin of the Indo- 
Europeans agree best with the view that the point whence all 
Indo-Europeans radiated was in the centre of our quarter of the 
globe. 

It remains to mention the works of three scholars who agree in 
rejecting the arguments hitherto urged in favour of the European 
origin of the Indo-Europeans. 

They are. Max MUUer, in the work we have often mentioned. 
Biographies of Words and the Home of the Aryas, London, 1888; 
Oh. de Ujfalvy in Le Berceau des Aryas d'aprh des ouvrages recents, 
Paris, 1884 {extrait des b. de la socifti d’anthropologie)-, and Van de 
Gheyn in L’origine europienne des Aryas, Anvers, 1886 (Paris, 1889). 

Max Muller concludes his performance, which is directed mainly 
against Penka's book, with the words : “ I cannot bring myself to 
say more than non liquet. But if an answer must be given as to 
the place where our Aryan ancestors dwelt before their separation, 
whether in large swarms -of millions, or m a few scattered tents 
and huts, I should still say, as I said forty years ago, ‘somewhere 
in Asia,’ and no more.” 

So, too, Ujfalvy regards the question of the original home of the 
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Indo-Europeans as still an open one. The special service of this 
scholar consists in his having obtained us a trustworthy knowledge 
of the North Persian lands and peoples, in the vicinity of the Pamir, 
by his own travels in those regions. Amongst the tribes speaking 
Aryan tongues he finds, p. 13, two perfectly distinct races : “ Oe 
peuple irano-hindou 6tait avant sa separation une race mdlangde de 
deux types bien distincts ; un type ohfl,tain, petit (ou moyen) et 
braohyc^phalique et un type brun, grand et doliohoc^phalique. 
Les brachyc^phales sent encore aujourd’hui au nord de I’Hmdou- 
Kouch, tandis que les dohchoo^phtdes occupent les vall^s au sud 
de ce massif montagneux." In confutation of the view of Linden- 
schmit (given above, p. 101), who in his arguments for a western 
origin for the Indo-Europeans had appealed to the considerable 
mixtme of population which we find amongst the Hindus, 
Tadschiks, Parsees, Ossetes, dso., and had pronounced the North 
European physical type original as compared with that of these 
peoples, Ujfalvy points to the chestnut-brown, broohyoephalous 
Saltsohas of the Pamir who “ occupent depuis une haute antiquiti 
Icwr patrie actuelle, le depart en tout cas des Irano~Jndiens,” Por 
the rest he regards, p. 11, the valleys in the vicinity of the Pamir 
as satisfying all the conditions which linguistic palseontology 
requires of the original Indo-European home. 

J, van den Gheyn adheres stoutly and with great warmth even 
now to Pictet’s hypothesis, sketched above on p. 80, as to the 
original countiy, 

* Of, also Quelquea ohsenxUtons sur Us Tadjiks dss mmtoffuss appeUs aussi 
Saltidm par Oh, S. ds UJfcUvy {Eastrait des b. de la socUU d'anthropologie). 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE KINSHIP OF THE INDO-OBRMANIO LANGHAaES AND PEOPLES. 

The original Indo-Gommnio langnuce — lie differentiation into dialoota and its 
expansion — Supposed antiquitioa of Zend and Sanskrit, and inferences 
therefrom — Tlio original Indo-Germanio people — Linguistic afBnity and 
racial difference — Mixed peoplea-^The original type of Indo-Germanio 
race. 

In the previous pages our task was to depict with as much truth 
and objectivity as possible the historical development of Unguistio 
research into primeval history. In the following pages we shall 
endeavour to separate the wheat from the chaff, and to peel off 
the husks of uncertainty and falsehood from the kernel of Lin- 
guistic Palseontology. Above aU, it will be our business to 
establish the standpoints from which alone we can proceed to 
employ the matenals afforded by Comparative Philology in draw- 
ing conclusions about the history of civilisation. 

We shall do well to start from the two fundamental propositions 
on which rests the whole structure of Linguistic Palseontology. 
They are : — 

1. That the afBnity of the Indo-Germanio languages can only 
be explained on the assumption of a single primitive Indo-Germanio 
tongue; and 

2. That the assumption of such a primitive Indo-Germanio 
tongue necessarily implies the existence of a primitive Indo- 
Germanio people. 
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The first of these two propositions can in theory hardly be 
opposed by any student of language. It is, in fact, postulated 
by every application of the Comparative Method to philology ; 
when, for instance, we define a set of words such as Sans, pita, 
Lat. pat 0 r, Goth, fadar, (fee., or Sans. mdtU, Lat. mater, O.H.G. 
muot&r, (fee , as related, we can only explam this relation on the 
analogy of human beings ; viz., by assuming that tho existing 
multiphcity of those forms may be traced back to a primitive 
unity. Whereas, however, the inference of this pro-ethnic unity 
is and will continue to be nothing but a scientific hypothesis for 
the grammanan, we here are compelled to treat the primitive 
Indo-Qermanic tongue as a living reality. It consequently follows 
that the conceptions we form of it must adapt themselves to 
the laws observed to regulate tho origin and growth of language 
generally, 

Now, at the outset, it would contradict these laws to imagine 
that the original language was completely uniform and knew no 
dialects, for our observation shows us that every hnguistic com- 
munity, great or small, contains internal differences ; just as it is 
a fundamental fact of human nature that no two individuals are 
precisely identical either in their pronunciation or in the use of 
their vocabulary. We have already seen (p. 63) that the theory 
expounded by J. Schmidt tended to the conclusion that certain 
partial agreements among the Indo-European languages already 
existed as differences of dialect in the primeval period; and I 
confess that this view made my mental picture of it much more 
lively and concrete. Indeed, sometimes, the comparison of 
languages does not carry us beyond the establishment of 
differences of dialect, for which a common ancestral form may 
be sought in vain. This is the case, for instance, with a string of 
old nouns which in the European languages have to be referred 
to one ancestor, and in Sanskrit and Zend to quite another. For 
example, the primitive European forms genu (ye'ms, Lat. gena, O.I. 
yen, Goth. Zanniw) —jawbone, dhier {Bvp<i, Lat. forte, O.I. dorw, 
Goth. (iafJr) "■ door, ore quite irreoonoileable with Sans, Mnu and 
dtfdra, Zend dvara, and so on. Armenian, in most of the cases 
alluded to, ranges itself on the side of the European languages 
(Arm. tm6t, “jawbone” = Europ. genu; kirax.dur'n, “door” — Europ. 
dkver).* 

General considerations and special observations point to the 
conclusion that the original Indo-European tongue contained 
differences of dialect. In close connection with this conclusion is 


* Of. J. Sohmidt, VenoandtsohaftsverMUnisae, p. 29 ; A. Fi(A, Sprachevnkeit, 
170,/.,- A Hubschmann, K. Z., xxiii. p. 86, /. In rB(5ent times identieal 
ndamental forms in the equations employed have once more been aimed at 
Thus, (Otaes such as Q vcVui— Sans, fidnu, ate referred, as regards the initial 
letter, to a new fundamental Indo-Germanio form, a sonant palatal spirant y 
(cf. Eierlinger, K. Z., xxvii. 478); the media for the media asp. in Sans, ddr, 
dvStr IS explained by means of the case-endings beginning with Vh. These ex- 
planations, howdrer, are by no means certain, Qf. also Bnigmann, Ordr, 1. 
k9. 


1 . 
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the question vhioh has often been discussed, whether the range of 
the Indo-Germanic language in the primeval period — and according 
to our view, the primeval period can only be the period in which 
the individual members of the Indo-Qormanic family were still 
united by the consciousness of a common tongue or the possibility 
of mutn^ly understanding each other— was, geographically speak- 
ing, relatively broad and narrow. 

Here, obviously, conjectui-es alone are possible. Let us, how- 
ever, reflect that in the individual branches of the original 
language (on which their respective twigs must have continued 
to live a life of many centuries before language was stereotyped 
by writing), frequently the subtlest shades of the original tongue 
have quite recently been detected, and forms recovered all but 
identical with the forms postulated for the original tongue ;* and 
we can hardly reject the conclusion that the development of 
divergences in language was a slower process in prehistoric than 
in historic times. This, however, is to grant the possibility that 
the original Indo-Germanio tongue, though differentiated into 
dialects, may have been used over a relatively large area, and 
that yet the consciousness of linguistic unity may not thereby 
have been rendered impossible. The moat instructive example of 
stability of this kind is offered, according to H. Vdmb^ry, by the 
languages of the Turko-Tatario peoples, which as yet fill so little 
space in history; for, “in spite of a wide geographical distribution 
from the icy North to the furthest South, from the Lob-nor to the 
Adriatic — yea, in spite of a distance in time of 1600 years known 
to history,” it is only possible to speak of “dialects — not of 
languages” — in this linguistic area, and “the Turk of Anatolia 
understands the Jakut on the Lena better than the Swiss does the 
Transylvanian of Saxony” (cf. Primitive CuUitr, p. 14, ff.) For 
the correctness of this statement we must make the author 
responsible; but the ease may have been somewhat similar in 
the primev^ Indo-European period. 

If we pause for a moment on the last-named, the Celtic languages, 
whose weather-worn aspect (according to Schleicher’s view, still 
often quojied) shows that they have travelled furthest from the 
original starting-point, we find at the very outset that their face 
has been scarred by a series of deep-cutting laws as to final sounds. 
In Old Irish, for instance, if we restore lie language to the con- 
dition in which it was before these laws began to operate — and 
this we can do by means of the traces left by the lost syllables on 
the syllable of the stem which preceded them — ^we immediately light 
upon forms standing on almost the same level as the corresponding 
words in Latin and Greek [cf., eg., I. coic ■= prehistoric Irish qxtenqv-e : 

* Consider, e.g,, that it has recently been proved that the original Indo- 
European accent was in operation on Teutonic ground even during and after 
the first sound-shifting ; that we have hrSOuvr, but mdddr, faddr; Uhm,, hut 
Hlidn 1 hot, hut bilHvi, ka. (tf. Karl Varner, Z., xxiii. p. 87, f. ). Or call to 
mind Greek dialect- foims such as Cyprian JcfFercn (Jowoi) = San8. Mvdnf, 
Done (ilr)— Sana, da, and many othera. 
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Lat. qvinqite; 1. fer, “man ’’“prehistoric Irish vira-s: G. Atf/co-s, 
Lat. lupu-»/ I. asliw', “say ’’“prehistoric Irish her-u: Lat. fero, 
G. ^ipua, <feo.). That these prehistoric Irish forms prevailed on 
Celtic gronnd also, is proved by the remains of ancient Gallic pre- 
served on insoriptions (Stokes, B.B. xi. 112). Similarly, the most 
ancient Nome Bune insoriptions show a state of the language which, 
in certain cases, affords almost a complete parallel to Sanskrit (of. 
vulfa-r, Goth, vulf-s, O.N. ulfr-. Sans. vfJea-s). So, too, Teutonic 
proper names transmitted by the Romans revesil a stage of phonetics 
antecedent to all other record. 

It is, therefore, not improbable that the Indo-European languages 
preserved a very archaic character, even on the sod on which they 
make their appearance in historic times ; and, consequently, the 
conjecture seems to me to he suggested that the original Indo- 
Germanio language may have spread over a relatively wide area 
(like the Turkish languages mentioned above), without on the 
whole losing its homogeneity, in spite of dialectic differences in 
detail. 

Individual Indo-Germanio languages have been credited with a 
special capacity for retaining old linguistic forms. Especially was 
this frequently conjectured in early days to be the case with the 
Hindu-Persian languages (Sanskrit and Iranian) — whence the 
fhrther conclusion was drawn, that these languages must have 
remained , in closest proximity to the original home {cf, above, 
p. 91). This view, however, must from our present knowledge 
be pronounced entifely erroneous. A oomparison of the Indo- 
Germanio languages, with respect to their antiquity, could only bo 
rendered fertile by establishing a uniform limit of time ; and that, 
as is well-known, could only be done^by taking at the earliest, the 
middle of the ninth, or if we include Lithuanian, then, at the earliest, 
the middle of the sixteenth century of our era. How Teutonic, 
Slavonic, Celtic, <feo., would have looked if they had been transmitted 
to ns as they were in the age of the Rigveda, we obviously do not 
know ; but there is nothing to contradict the assumption that the 
former would look just as ancient as Sanskrit, if they had been 
transmitted to us from the same period. That the European 
languages have actually in many respects preserved to the present 
day a more ancient phase of language than the Hindu-Persian, 
has already several times, been insisted on (cf. above, pp. 41 
and 70). 

The second proposition, deducing the unity of the Indo-European 
people from the unity of the Indo-European languages, leads us 
iuto the domain of pure ethnology, in which the philologist cannot 
claim such unconditional faith in his idesia as in that of philology. 
Language obviously is only one of the tests to be employed in 
deciding racial affinities, and it cannot be denied that none of the 
olaasifications based on physiological oharaoteristios coincides with 
the conception “Indo-European.” They are either too wide, in 
that elements such as the Basques and Oauoasians, quite hetero- 
geneous linguistically, are united with the Indo-Europeans into a 
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single (Mediterranean, Oaneasian, Arabo-European, (fee.) race; and, 
consequently, it has been necessary to carry this unity back tO'the 
notorious homo alalm (cf. F. MUller, Frobleme der linguistischm 
Ethnologic; E. Bebm’s Geographisches JaJirbnch, iv. p. 302); or they 
are too narrow, as is the case, e.g., with Eetzius’ system, in whicn 
Slavs, Livonians, and Albanians, as being gentes hrachycephalaa 
orthognatce, are severed from the other Indo-Europeans who are 
designated gentes dolichoeephalm orthognates It cannot be denied 
that even within the hmits of individual Indo-Germanic peoples 
and linguistic areas, the most marked physical contrasts show 
themselves. The population of Germany is divided into fair and 
dark. The same holds of the Slavs, of the Iranians (cf. above, 
p. 106), even of the Finns relatively to the Lapps. In Northern 
Germany, the mesocephaho type, with a tendency to the dolicho- 
cephalio, predominates ; in Southern Germany, the braohycephaho. 
The same antithesis may be found amongst the French, and again 
in the Finns compai'ed with the Lapps, and so on (Virohow, 
Verhandl. d, Berliner Gesellschaft f. Anthropologie, (fee., 1881, 
p. 68, ff.). Now, are these facts to shake our faith, founded on the 
kinship of the Indo-Germanic languages, in the prehistoric unity 
of the Indo-Germanic peoples ? I believe that some very simple 
considerations show that they are not. 

We speak German because we are descended from German 
ancestors, and our kin in foreign lands in the same way speak 
German, because they or their forbears came from Germany. In 
England, a Teutonic tongue prevails because it was brought to that 
island by a Teutonic race. 

These examples show, however, the limits within which we must 
speak of the unity of the Indo-Eru'opeans. Just as the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion shows without further proof that the structure of 
English is Teutonic, while it is impossible to understand the 
nationality of England without taking into account the Celtic, 
Boman, and Norman elements amalgamated with the Anglo- 
Saxons ; BO, too, Comparative Philology does not demand’ that the 
Indo-Europeans should be traced en mam to a single and identical 
origin; it only requires the assumption that in the individual 
Indo-European peoples there waA a homogeneous nucleus from 
which the Indo-European language could spread to heterogeneous 
populations amalgamating- with them. 

That tribes speaking Indo-Germanic tongues did on reaching 
their new homes effect amalgamations with the inhabitants already 
settled there, is beyond the possibility of doubt, for in some oases 
the ftdl light of history beats about the process. Let us look, e.g., 
at the Hmdu-Aryans Whose advance south and south-east from 
the upper banks of the Indus is represented by the Tedio Hymns 
as a continuous conflict with the aborigines (cf. Zimmer, Altind. 
Lehen, p. 100,/.). The Aryan tribes, whose complexion is expressly 
designated white (Eg. i. 100, 18), face the aboriginal Indiana, “ the 
black-skinned Basyu,” with their foreign tongue, foreign customs, 
foreign gods, in a life and death struggle, which has its termina- 
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tion in the subjugation of the barbarians and their incorporation 
aa a fourth class, ^iZcVa, in the Hindu polity. The ludo-Germanio 
element is riotorions, but “ it cannot be doubted that in the long 
period that preceded tnis event Aryan blood was often crossed with, 
that of the native inhabitants. Dasyu maids and women came 
into the house of the Aryan men as slaves ; no doubt one or two 
here and there rose to the position of wedded wife and mistress of 
the household” (Zimmer, Im. eit, p. 117). To the degeneracy 
consequent upon these crossings, and increased still farther by 
the subsequent admixture of Sochian, Mongolian, and European 
elements of all kinds, must further be added the effects of the 
tropical climate of India which works such tremendous modifica- 
tions on the physical organism of man : with the result that, 
at the present day, only the Brahmin families of certain dis- 
tricts are said to have preserved the nobler oharactoristics of 
the “Mediterranean race” (cf. F. Muller, Allg. Ethnographie, 
p. 457, /.).* Quite as frequently in the Avesta ooour ancient 
accounts of the struggle of the Iranian population with a native 
non-Aryan race {anairydo dafiAdvd)’, and here, too, in the houses 
of the worshippers of Mazda dwell the daughters of unbelieving 
tribes as servants and oonoubines (W. Geiger, Ostiran. OuUtir, p. 
176,/.). 

Similar conditions probably prevailed in Europe, though we have 
no direct memorials thereof. Thus, in ancient Italy, quite apart 
from the Phenioian, Greek, and Celtio imigrations, we find by 
the side of the Indo-Germanic Middle-Italian race of Latins, 
Umbrians, Osoi, <5cc., no fewer than four different peoples whose 
connection with one another, or with the Indo-Europeans, there is 
as yet nothing to prove; — the Etrurians, Ligurians, lapyges, and 
Iberi (of the islands and Sioily). All these foreign populations, 
whose peculiarities, even as regards their physiological character- 
istics,- are mentioned by Latin writers (c/. on the Etruscans, L. 
Diefenhaoh, Origines J^ropoece, p. 109 ; on the Ligurians, ib., p. 
121), in the course of centuries, yielded iu tongue and customs 
to the nucleus of Indo-Europeans in ancient Italy. Is it possible 
that the latter were not profoundly influenced by them physio- 
logically. 

The instructive example of a shifting of physical charaoteristics is 
afforded in Western Europe by the Celts. The anoieril Gauls, like 
the ancient Germans, are depicted in the accounts of antiquity as 
a fair-haired, bright-eyed race of unusual stature, a description 
which no longer smts the modem Celts of Brittany, Wales, Ireland, 
and Sootland.t The oauses of this difference we do not know. 

* The othnologioal exploration of India entered on a new stage with 
The Mhmlogieai Swney qf India, undertaken under the auspices of the 
English government by H. Eisley. (If. M. Milller, Biographies ^ Woi^ 
App. iv. 

T Cf. L. Diefenhaoh, ih., p. 180 /., and A. Boltzmann, Cternuenioehe Alter- 
'V- Holder, 1^78. The information on p. 1S3 is interestlDff ; 

When Niebuhr wrote iiis deBorip^on of the Gauls of Brennns after tbft 
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Nevertheless, the ethnological affinity of the peoples who now 
speak Celtic with those who formerly spoke it, will be denied at 
the present day by nobody. 

In all these oases, then, the IndoClermanio element has been 
victorious as regards language over the assimilated populations. 
'Why this should have happened cannot be made out with com- 
plete certainty. Generally, on the strength of modem analogies, 
it may be said that the language of the more highly civilised 
people, especially whan it is the dominant and more numerous 
people, most readily spreads over a foreign area; though, under 
certain oiroumstanoes, even the victors accept the language of their 
more civilised captives, as, e.g., has been the case with the Ural- 
Altaic Bulgarians and the subjugated Slavs. It is an easy inference 
from these .considerations that the Indo-Gennanio population of 
Europe and Asia must have possessed a developed civilisation 
relatively to the previous populatiou ; and the possibility of thus 
explaining the wide expansion of the Indo European family of 
languages is obvious. Possibly direct indications that this is the 
oorreot view wiU be fortbcoming subsequently. As, then, it is 
indubitable that there has been a strong admixture of hetero- 
geneous elements with the Indo-Germanio peoples, the further 
question is raised whether the Indo-Germanio languages brought 
by the immigrants into their new abodes, have not dso suffered 
considerable changes on the lips of the original inhabitants. 

No one who admits the probability of a considerable admixture 
of populations in the ease of the Indo-Europeans will hesitate to 
admit the possibility a priori that in all Indo-European languages 
there is present a certain stock of words in Indo-European clothing 
whioh it will never be possible to treee back to the primeval Indo- 
European period, simply because they are descended from non- 
and pre-Indo-European tongues. To detect such words to any 
extent wiU, of course, owing to our almost entire ignoranoe of 
those pre-Indo-European idioms, always be impossible. Further, 
in phonetics, word-building, and inflections, recent investigations, 
in Uie first rank of whioh must he mentioned Hugo Schuohardt's 
]Muetrating researches {Kreolische Stvdim, Sitztmgsberichte der 
^tenter. Ahxdemie, Slavo-Dwlschtt •und Slavo-Italienischei, Graz, 
1886 ), have mode it clearer and clearer that the notion of a “ mixed 
language ” must have much more weight assigned to it than has 
heretofore been allowed. It is, therefore, theoretically possible 
that in these departments of the grammars of the Indo-Germanio 
languages, non-Indo-Germanio elements or phonetic phenomena due 
to the influence of non-Indo-Germanio languages may be present. 

aoconnt of the ancients, he received a communication from Brittany that he 
had desoribed no Qanls hut GecmtmB • the Qaula, the Bretons, are short and 
dark, black or brown.” It is frequently assumed at the present day that the 
state of thinpa with regard to the ancient Celtic populations is explained by 
the absorption of an Indo-Germanio people (the Galatians), oorreepondlng to the 
deecripbon of the ancients, In a short, dark, braohycephalous original popula- 
tion (the Oelta)— a view, however, which lacks historical ewdenoe. 


H 
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It must also, howeyer, be pointed out that as yet no one has 
auooeeded in detecting with any certainty cases of such influence, 
exercised by the languages of the original inhabitants on the more 
ancient stages of the life either of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, or any 
other Indo-Germamo language,* 

In any case, from what we have already seen, the question aa 
to the original physical tjrpe of the Indo-Europeans must be re- 
duced to the question : What was the origmal type of that nucleus 
of Indo-European population from which the Indo-European lan- 
guage was communicated to the non-Indo-European element in the 
various individual peoples 1 

But this way of putting the question also is possibly false, in 
as far as it proceeds on the assumption that the physical character 
of the original Indo-Germanio people at large must necessarily 
have been uniform. As a matter of fact, many anthropologists and 
ethnologists do proceed, tacitly or avowedly, on this assumption. 
Penka says, in Der Serhunft der Arier, p. 20, word for word ; “ To 
assume a primitive people, consisting of two different races, is to 
credit nature with developing at the same time, and in the same 
environment, one and the same original form in different directions 
-^an assumption the absurdity of which is patent.” In reality, 
however, the case is otherwise. As a matter of ohronology, the 
origin of the Indo-Europeans and the origin of man are not to be 
confounded. If we reflect that our eorBest historical knowledge 
of the European branch of the Indo-Germanio family does not yet 
go back so far as b.o. 1000, and that the Indo-Germanio peoples 
of Europe are not, when they make their first appearance, yet 
closely united to the soil of their homes (c/. Part iv. chs. 5 and 12), 
I do not see what there is to confute the idea that the Indo- 
Europeans of Europe were yet dwelling together, when, perhaps, 
already on the banks of the Nile, the first pyramids had heralded 
the dawn of history. And why could not non-Indo-Gennanio 
elements he taken up into the common tongue and culture of the 
Indo-Europeans at that time 1 

When Indo-European peoples meet us in history, they present 
ufl at any rate with no uniform physical type. Even the old 
Teutons, who at present are readily accepted 'as the progenitors 
of the whole Indo-European race, are regarded by Virchow, on p. 
166 of the lecture already mentioned (Die DeutacAen und die Ger- 
manen, Yerhandlm.gm der Berliner Qesellschcbft fiir Anthropologies 
Ac., 1881), as probably already differentiated physically. Indeed, 
the same student, whose caution and circumspection one is most 
inclined to trust in these questions, has subsequently {Korretpondme- 
Blatt der dentachm Qeaellachaft fir Anihropologie, 1883, p. 144) 
flatly denied a uniform Indo-Germanio type, and has assumed two 

* Of. also Asooli, Ueber die eOmologuchen Grande der Umgeetaltung der 
Sprcmen {Verh. d, V. inter. 0 -K'ongr.s ii, 2?9, jf.), and M. Qaster, Die 
•nichlateindichen Blemenie vm MtlmanimTiin (ffrSier’s Gfrumdriee, p. 406, ff.). 
Ibidem, Q. Moyer describes Albanian above, p. 76) as a “half-Kcmance 
mixed language^’ (p, 806). 
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streams, a doliohocepbalous and a braohyoephalous, Jlowing aide by 
side together from the begmning. 

Be this as it may, thus much is certain ; that all these questions 
at present need so mnoh light thrown upon them, and are so far 
from being capable of decision, that an attempt such as that 
undertaken by Penka (above, p. 102, ff.), to determine the origin of 
the Indo-Europeans by means of oraniology and other anatomical 
indications, must be designated as premature a limine, 

From these ethnologico-linguistio considerations we may now 
turn to the employment of Comparative Philology for the purposes 
of the history of culture. 



CHAPTER 11. 
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The probability of oonaidarable loMea from the Indo-Qermanlo vooabulary — 
Conaeq^panoea thereof — Suapleioofl nature of negative argumenta about 
the culture of primitive timea — ^The queation of the original home m 
this conneotibn — OooasionaUy, however, the uniform sbsenoe of names 
amounta to proof j fiahea, colours, fl-owera. 

Ah instance in wldoh an etymologioal equation can be oorried 
through aU the Indo-Crennamo languages or groups of languages 
which have been transmitted to us is, as everybody knows,' 
extremely rare. Even in the case of extremely tenacious and 
wide-spreading groups of cognate words, it not unfrequontly 
happens that one language or other is found wanting in the 
primitive word. In the Slav languages the Indo-Germauio name 
for “father” is wanting, in Greek that for “sister,” in Latin that 
for “ daughter,” and so on. No one will doubt, that in ^1 these 
cases, the words did once exist in those languages, and that in the 
course of time they have been displaced by others. 

For, to lose what it once possessed, is one of the commonest 
ocourrenoes in the life of a language. Whoever turns over any 
single page nf a Middle-High German text, finds there a whole 
string of words, which at the present day are no longer used, or no 
longer used mdependeutly. Since, however, in the relatively short 
time which separates us from the Middle Ages, a not inconsider- 
able part of the vocabulary of that period dan fall into desuetude, 
must not the lossea from the original language have been tremen- 
dous, when we consider the local variations and revolutions in 
culture to which the Indo-Europeans were exposed when they had 
left their original home 1 This high probability of very extensive 
losses firom the ori^nal vocabulary necessitates the greatest caution 
in two different directions in 'the employment of linguistic argu- 
jpents for the 'investigation of primitive culture. It is in 'the firat 
place extremely preoaiious to infer, from the absence of cognate 
words, a 'want of acquaintance on the part of the Indo-Europeans 
with certain ideas or objects of civilisation — an axiom which in 
principle is admitted by everybody, but is frequently neglected in 
detail. 
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A. H. Sayoe, The PrmcipleB of GompargAvve TMlologp, is right 
then in saying, p. 203 : “ Just as the modem geologist insists on- 
the imperfection Of the geological record, so ought the glottologist 
to remember that only Qxe wreckB and fragments of ancient speech 
have been preserved to us by happy accident. Countless words 
and forms have perished altogether, and though Pictet pan show 
that an object designated by the same name in both Eastern and 
Western Aryan dialects must have been known to oui’ remote 

ancestors of the prehistoric period yet the converse of this 

does not hold good.” 

Specially important, however, is this standpoint for the question' 
of the origmal l7>do-European home, so far as there has been a 
tendency to infer it from apparent deficiencies of the Indo-Qermanio 
vocabulary in the designation of certain plants and animals. 

' The Indo-Germanio family extends, according to A. Grisebaoh, 
over three areas of vegetation, the zone of the Monsoons, the 
steppes of Europe and Asia, and the forests of the East Continent, 
,eabh possessing its peculiar fauna and flora. Now, place the 
-^original starting-point of the Indo-Europeans whore you will, it is 
wholly inconceivable that the original names for plants and animals 
should have persisted throughout the gradual, expansion of the 
Indo-Germanio peoples. How could the names for the things persist 
' when the things themselves hod disappeared from view for perhaps 
thousands of years ? Look, for instance, at Sanskrit and Iranian, 
which differ little more than dialects ; out of the whole plant- world, 
the Soma, the gift of the gods, for which a representative on earth 
can only be found with difiBoulty ^of. Z. d. M. Q., xxxv. pp. flSQ- 
92), is almost the only plant to which both nations give the same 
name ; and yet no one thinks of explaining this fact otherwise than 
by the complete separation, in the geography of plants, of the 
historical homes of the two peoples. A very simple act of refleotion 
is therefore enough to show that facts, such os that original Indo- 
Germanic names for lion, tiger, camel, &o., cannot be ascertained 
with certainty, cannot turn the scale either in favour of or against 
the European or the Asiatic hypothesis of the original home. 
Accordingly, F. Hommel {cf. above, p. 97) has rightly laid no 
particular weight on such arguments in determining the original 
locality of the Semites. 

Although, then, the greatest caution is necessary when we are 
dealing with partioular oases, this does not amount to saying that 
the absence of identical names (when it extends to whole categories 
of conceptions, and can be explained by observation of a historical 
kind) possesses no demonstrative force, and here I venture to enter 
into some of these oases more closely. 

The absence in the Indo-Germamo group of cognate names for 
■fishes is striking. In the terms employed to designate the whole 
class we only find partial oonformities (as Sans, mdtaya, Zend 
masya; Lat. piscis, I. iasc, Goth. fUks; Lith. zuwil, O.P. zukans, 
Ar. dz-ukn, zoxUm). As for the various kinds of fish, a common 
name for eel seems to run through Ahe European languages (Lat 
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anguilla, G. Lith. ungurps, Gh. Slav agoristi), unless, indeed, 

these "words too were first evolved in the separate languages out of 
a common name for snake (Lat. anguis, G. I^ts, Lith. angis, Sans. 
dhi, &o.), and were employed to designate the eel as “a little 
snake ” just as in Old Irish this fish is called esc-ung {-ung »• anguis), 
i.e., “ swamp-snake.” Other instances such as O.H.G. laclm, Buss. 
loiosK, Lith. lasziszh, O.N. sild: O.S. seildi, Lith. sHke, Lat. attilus: 
G. erekk, are confined to a limited linguistic area, and are, at any 
rate in the last oases, probably due to borrowing. As a matter of 
fact, it is only after their separation that the ludo-Germanic peoples 
seem to have turned their attention to fishing, and to have acquired 
a taste for fish as food. In the hymns of the Bigveda, fishing is still 
wholly unknown {cf. Zimmer, Ahindiaches Lehen, p. 26) ; and so, 
too, in the Homeric period it is only in times of extremity that 
fish IS used by the heroes as food (Od. xii. 330; iv. 368) : the only 
species named is the eel, which, however, by Homer himself is 
scarcely counted a fish m ical Buchholtz, Die 

Hcmsriscken Bealien, i. 2, p. 104,/.). ’I;;^0aoi^d'yoi, “fish-eaters,” 
is a name which occurs in Herodotus for barbarians on the Arabian 
sea, and is constructed on the same prmoiple as /Sowepo^dyoi, 
“butter-eaters.”"* The diversity of Greek and Latin in all fishing 
terms has been remarked ere now by W. Helbig (cf, p. 76). In the 
lake-dwellings of the Po, also, no fishing tackle whatever, or hooks, 
&o., have been found, so that their ancient inhabitants, who, accord- 
ing to Helbig’s investigations, belonged to the Italian race, cannot 
in spite of their favourable opportunities have been in the habit 
of fishing the teeming waters of the Po.f 

A second example of the force of linguistic arguments, even in 
a negative direction, may be taken from the Indo-Qermanic 
nomenclature of colours. Becent researches into the designations 

• Of. 0. "Weiso, Die ffn'acA WvrUr im Latein, p. Ill, who regards as 
European the names for eel, piko (lupia, \iicos, lunus), ray fljat. raja, Sw. 
roe&ai), perch (Lat acus, O.ELG. agf), as Qrseco-Itahan the equations mcgil 
—/illfor, attilus— jTf\h, sgwxtus—K^roT, mureas— uia^. The two latter alone 
seem to have a pnineval connection with each other. The former may have 
signified any kind of soa-beast — the sea wae known to the European oranoh 
of the Indo-Oermanio family (Part iv. oh. x.) — the latter any kind of slug. 

t It has been objected to me privately " that it is scarcely conceivable that 
the Greeks, a maritime nation piw excellence, should not have eaten fish Irom 
the earliest times ” The occurrence of the fish-hook in Homer, also points to 
the existence of fishing as a craft. In this connection reference may be made to 
WilaTnowitz|s investigations (Somerische Unterarnhwigen, p. 292) : according 
to him, relatively to the time at which the epic (which does not allow the heroes 
to nde, to write, to make soup, eat fish, &o.) is fixed, the age of our Homer 
is a comparatively recent one, in which a diflereut state of culture prevailed. 
The value, however, of such features in the old epic style as demonstrating the 
existence of a period when heroes really did not ride, write, make soup, and 
eat fish (preoiBely hecause in that period they were not a maritime nation par 
e^Uetue), is no more impaired tiiereby than is the value of the primeval 
linguistic forms which occur in the epic stylej and were made use of by the 
bards. The fishing-hook (Sy/cKrTpov), besides, is only mentioned in the above 
two passages of the Odyssey, iv. 368, and xii 830, of which the latter, more- 
over, is generally acknowledged as having the former in view. 
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and sense for colours amongst savages of the moat opposite 
descriptions (c/. H. Magnus, Untermchmgen vher den Farhendnn 
der Natimiolhsr, 1880), have led to the result that terms for the 
two long-wave ooloura,^ed and yellow, are most clearly developed. 
Further, the simultaneous action of all the rays on the retina of 
the eye, and the total absence of the sensation of hght, i.e., light 
and darkness, white and black, are, generally speaking, clearly 
marked in language. On the other hand, the nomenolatirre of 
coloirrs is wretchedly defective when it comes to the short-wave 
colours, green and blue. 

With this circumstance, which after Magnus’ investigations may 
be regarded as normal amongst primitive peoples, the actual 
facts of language in the primitive Indo-Germanic period most com- 
pletely correspond. The whole of our family of languages agrees 
in Sans, rvdhird, G. epudpos, Lat. ruber, Oh. SI. rSdrH, Lith. 
rmdUnas I. rdad, Goth, ravda. 

There is no other linguistic equation equally extensive with this, 
though the colours yellow, white, and black can be shown to have 
been recognised and named in the original language, or at least in 
parts of the area covered by it. 

Yellow . — For the designation of this colour the two roots §7iel 
and gliel are used, the derivatives from which cannot always be 
sharply distinguished. To them belong Sans, hdri, Jiarind, Joarit, 
hdA'ita, “yellow, yellowish, also greenish;” Zend zairita, zawina, 
“yellowish, green;” G. “yellow-green;” Lat. hehnts, fulvus, 

fldvm (Jl'Vo); Q.'K.G, gelo, Lith. Selti, “green” (gdtaa, “yellow”); 
O.S. zelenU, “green” {il'QjSl, “gall”), &c. It is manifest that these 
roots have a tendency to pass into the meaning of green, especially 
the green of the young oropa (G. 5 nevertheless, yellow seems 

to have been the starting-point, as is indicated by ancient suffix- 
like formations such as Lat. /<.etow3=>O.H.G. yeto,* Sans, hvranya 
= Zend zaranya, O.S. 2 Zaio = Goth. gulf, “gold” (q/i Part. iii. 
oh. iv.). 

White.' — Sans rajatd, &o., has for the most part passed into the 
meaning of silver. Of its fundamental meanmg only traces can 
be discovered (Part iii. oh? v.) : Sans, gvSid (rt. gvit / gvid), Zend 
apaita, Goth, hoeite, G. Xec^ds, Lith. la&ke, Ir. lauch ; G. tfAvos = Ir. 
bdn. These four series regard white as the shining colour. To 
them must be added : O.H.G. /alo = O.S. plavit, “ white ; ” G. dX<l>6i 
“Lat. albua. 

Black. — Sans, kpahjid, O.S. hrfnU, O.Pr. Idrsna, Sans, malinar 
tudla, “dirt,” G. /reXa?, Lett, melna {cf. N.H.G. schwarz, Lat. 
sordea, “ dirt,” O.H.G. ealo, “ black, dirty ”). 

In no case can similar series or groups be detected for green, 
stiU less for blue. 

* This word §hel-vo haa been the startine-point whence by analogy the 
suffix -VO haa spread through Teutonic and Latin names of colours , 0 H G. 
faro, “coloured,” solo, “black;” A.S. toso, “purple;" O.H.G. grdo, ilda, 
*0. ; Lat. rdvo; furva-, *o. Kluge, JYomin-StammbildunyBl. , p. 81; Brug- 
mann, Orundrm, U. L p. 128. 
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In the same way a word for “colour” cannot he discovered 
in the original Indo-Germanio tongue, a fact which does not 
eeeco. to accidental («/. Magnus, p. 14, f,; J)tr Begriff 
dir Farbe lei den Jfattiruolkem). The later_ expressions for 
this conception conceive colour os the covering of the skin 
(Sans, vdrna : var, “ cover ; ” Lat. color : occulere ; G. ypSpa : XP'^s, 

“ skin ”). 

Now, whether from all this it follows that the moat ancient 
Indo-Europeans were deficient physiologically in the capacity for 
disorimiuating the short-wave colours, is a question which, as it 
has lately been proved that the power of apprehending and the 
power of naming colours do not absolutely coincide (cf Magnus, zb., 
p. 34), I gladly leave open. To me it seems that the poverty or 
wealth bf a language in colour-names much rather depends on the 
general culture of a people. Of various pastoral tribes of Africa 
we learn' that the examination of their colour-names “met with 
absolutely no difdoulties, as long as it dealt with colours which 
occur in animals, wild and domesticated, black, grey, white, fellow, 
(including the rad of the cow), and confusion first began with the 
colours, which are not observed in animals, green and blue ” (cf. 
Magnus, ib., p, 18). So, too, amongst the Fmns, who absolutely 
call colour iarva, “ hair,” auoh colours as are not met with in fUrry 
animals, as yellow, green, blue, have pai-tially borrowed names 
(q/i A. Ahlqvist, Z>ie Cv.UvrwoerUr in dm viestf. Spraclim, p. 91). 
Much the same may the state of things have been witli the nomad 
Indo-Europeans. 

* Oy. 0, 'Weise, Die Fwimhezeiehn'mgtn dir Indogcrmanen B. Beit/r. «. Kwzde 
der indog, Sw., ii. p. 278, /. Ottieir plnUoInglcal likeTatnre on this point will 
he found in L. Geiger, Ueber den Farhmstnn dw Urzeit und seiner Entwicklwng 
{Bur FktvHdclungsgesch. d, MensMeil, 1871, p. A. Baomeiater, Oeltisehe 
Bri^e, 1874, p. 112,/.; Pole, “Ciolour Blindness in Relation to the Homeric Ex- 
pressions for Colour, " Fainrs, 1878, p. 676 ; H. YdmWry, Diemmitive Oultur 
des twJca-talansahen Volkes, 1879, p.224,/.; Grant Allen, DerFarbemnnn, Sein 
Vrsprung und seine Bntmclclwng, Em Beitrag tur vergleiekevden PsyolkoUgie, 
list einer Binleiiung von Dr E. Krwnse, Leipzig, 1880. 

The remarka are quite erroneous which are made against Comparative 
Philologists, and particularly against the conclusions of the first edition of 
this work, by Bdm. Vookenatedt, Sfeschiekte der griechisEien. Farbenlehre, 1888, 
p. 63, where he endeavours to show that the Greeks of the most ancient times 
distinguished colours just as much as Greeks of the latest period. 

What I maintained, and atill maintain, is, first, that the name for red is the 
most uniform and most widely spread equation in the way of names of colour 
in the Indo-Gennanio languages ; next, that groups of langnagoa agree as to 
the namra of yellow, white and blaok also ; third, that equations for green, 
and partioularly for blue, are absolutely wanting. Inaemuoh as this lack of 
terms for green and blue occurs amongst numeious uncivilised peoples, that it 
should also occur amougst the Indo-Europeans is, perhaps, not a mere accident 
— and in this connection alone is this snhjeot at all touched upon. 
How this lack of terms is to be explained I have not undertaken to decide. 
I hare„however, expressed myself very sceptically with regard to the assump- 
tion that an evolution of the colour sense can be traced in language. How, 
then, as far as I am cenoemed, can Yeckenstedt talk of “linguistic Darwinism” 
and "Augendwrministenl" 

How small his acquaintance is with what constitutes linguistio evidence is 
shown by his attempt to make out a series of pnmovally connected words for 
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In this connection, the almost entire deficiency in the Indo- 
Germanic languages of common names for flowers should perhaps 
be observed. The few coincidences, e.g., between Latin and Greek 
(ji6Zov ' rosa, Xelpiov : liliv/m, tov : viola, /laXaxg : malva, <bo.), are 
either due to borrowing (c/., however, 0. Weise, ib., p. 127), or 
certainly at any rate indicate the wild plants. Of the Hindus of 
the Veda the words of R. Roths hold good (^. d, D. M. <?., xxxv. 
p. 84) ; “Generally speaking, it may be said that flowers have 
scarcely a place in the Veda. Wreaths of flowers, of course, are 
used as decorations, but the separate flowers and their beauty are 
not yet appreciated. That lesson was first learnt later by the 
Hindu, when surrounded by another flora.” Amongst the 
Homeric Greeks, too, in spite of their extensive gardening and 
their different names for different flowers (Xelpwv in Xgiptdets, 
Kpcifcos, vaKivOoi, tor, ^6tov in poSoSatfroXo?, * and poSdets), not a 
trace of florioultura is yet to be found {of., E. Buohhok, Bie 
komerischen Realien,, ii. p. 111,/.). 

So, too, in the Turko-Tartario languages common names for the 
different kinds of flowers are wanting (c/. H. Vdmbery, Bie 
primitive Kultur, p. 223), so that in reality it is only at an 
advanced period of culture that delight in the dainty gems of 
mead and wood seems to awake. 

A remarkably instructive example of the validity of the argu- 
ment « tilentio linguarum will meet us in Part iv. oh. xii., where 
we hope to show, with regard to tho terminology of names of km, 
no terms for tho affinity of the husband with tho wife’s relatives 
were or could bo formed. 

which ho finds in G. tov — Lat. viola, and in Lat. vitrum, G. ydm, 
N.HG, waid, &c., as tliouch it followed that hBonnso those plants were 
known therefore the colour mne was recognised and named in the primeval 
times. What, too, is said about xiayos is altogether false, and not in aooord- 
ance with our present etymological knowledge. There is much else that is 
remarkable in the book, 

* The rose is first unmietakahly mentioned in Arohiloohus (fr. 29), ,and 
that along with tho myrtle, which is ipaite unknown to Homer : 

Uxovea $a\\hv pvpirlyris iTlpvero 
fioSfls re Ka\hy &v$os, i) Si at Kipyj 
iipabs (caTeincfafe koI p.tri(ppfya. 

'PiSoy (fp6Sov), as is well known, is a loan from the Persian (Arm, vard, 
N. Pars, gul, qf. Aram, mrddh). 
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THE GHOQBAPHIOAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDO-GERMANIO EQUATIONS. 


Partial coincidences m the Indo-Gennanio yocabula^ may be dne either to : 
(1) Accident, (2) differences of dialeot in the original language, (3) new 
formations common to separate groups of languages — Pedigree theory 
or Transition theory — The affinities of the Teutonic and the Greek 
vooabulaiy — Common European culture — Diffloulty of the questions 
treated. 

The probability of tremendous gaps in the transmission of the 
ancient vocabulary makes prudence in another direction ostromely 
necessary in the employment of hnguistic materials for the history of 
culture. It has been fully explained in the first part of our work how 
coincidences between groups of Indo-Qermanio languages have been 
used in the same way as the vocabulary of the original language for 
depicting epochs of culture, which should seem to fairly well bridge 
over the chasm between the dim and distant primeval period, and our 
first historical knowledge of the separate peoples. The thought of 
the possibility of tracing back the primeval history of the Teutonic 
people, for example, through an original Teutonic, a Slavo-Teutonic, 
a European epoch, right back to the primeval Indo-European penod, 
could not but lend a new and speoial charm to Linguistic Palaeonto- 
logy. Unfortunately, very simple considerations are enough to 
show that in this investigation of the prehistoric strata of culture, 
the Science of Language has as yet attained but few indisputable 
results. 

Obviously, to begin with, it is, from a purely Unguistio point of 
view, an extremely useful beginmng to establish, as Fick, Schmidt, 
and others have done in careful catalogues of words, the geographi- 
cal extension of etymological equations in the bounds of the Indo- 
European family. But now to use catalogues of this kind, solely 
in such a way as to predicate, with regard to the amount of culture 
contained in them, that, e.g., a Graeco-Italian period was richer than 
a European, a European than an Indo-European, and so on — a 
method of proceeding such as this is from the outset hampered by 
the incapacity, of science to decide with certainty in individu^ 
oases whether it was or was not by acoideut that the series of 
words in question was limited to a certain group of languages. 
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Recent etymological research has frequently extended the area of 
sets of words which have an importance for the history of culture. 
Hitherto, for example, it was held that the equation Lat. hordeum, 
corresponding to the Teutonic gerste, was hmited to European 
ground. From this the further conclusion was drawn that this 
species of gram was not cultivated before the European period. 
Recently, however, it has been shown that that word reaches a 
considerable distance in the direction of Asia, as is shnwn by the 
Armenian ga/rif Pehlevi jurd-dh, BaluiSi mrthrdni. So, too, equa- 
tions such as Lat. grm, G. ydpavot, O.I. gen. gntlin, A.S. cfran, 
Lith. gind (g4rs%e), O.S. ieravi, “crane,” Lat G. /SoAavos, 

0 S. klgdi, “acorn,” were regai-ded as exclusively European until 
they were estabhshed in Asiatic territory as well (Arm. hroimkn^ 
yipavoi , Arm kalin = /SdXai/os). 

It is then by no means permissible to refuse any word you like, 
along with the concept indicated by it, to the primeval period, and 
to assign it to a later epoch, simply on the ground that it has only 
been handed down by a single group of related languages. Arc we 
to assume that the Indo-Europeans of Europe were the first to ex- 
perience the need of a word for their beards (Lat. harha, Lith. 
barzdd, O.S. brada, N.H.G. bart), while their forofatlioiu before 
thorn had perhaps a name for razor [kshwr&^^vpov)] Or is it 
probable that the bird had a designation in the primitive period 
(Sans, vi, Zend vi, Lat. avis, G. oWds, *d-Ft-<ui'o's), and tliat the 
bird’s egg did not get one until the European epoch (G. idv, Lat. 
ovum, O.H.G. ei, plur. eigir, O.I. og, Indeed, havo not 

words of a primitive formation which have been transmitted by 
only a single language, much like the Teiitonio substaiitivos horso, 
balk ( ■= beams, rafter), boat, and a hundred others, a right at least 
in theory to bo regarded as Indo-Gormanic productions 1 

Now, it certainly is not possible that ovory partial coincidonco 
between the Indo-European languages can be due to tho loss of 
linguistic property by the languages which do uot share in parti- 
cular equations. Else we should have to assume for the original 
Indo-Qermanio tongue an exuberance of homonymous and synony- 
mous expressions such as would be inconceivable in the language of 
even the most civilised peoples. It is, therefore, extremely probable 
that a large part of the equations in question are really, locally or 
chronologically, perfectly distinct acts of creation performed by 
the instinct for language ; and this brings us face to face with the 
question, how it is possible to conceive their production in particular 
iustauces. 

Wo have already mentioned that the original In'do-Qermanio 
language, the moment it is conceived, not as a philological abstrac- 
tion, but as something complete in itself, afl the actual spoken 
language of an actually existing people, must after every analogy of 
language have been differentiated into dialects , and as there has 
been a tendency lately (c/. above, p. 108) to refer certain coincidences 
between Indo-Gormanic languages, as regards form, to these differ- 
ences of dialect in tho original language, it might conceivably be 
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possible to explain in the same way the exclusive possession of cer- 
tain verbal signs of culture by certain groups of peoples. When one 
considers that the Indo-Europeans were above all things a cattle- 
breeding people, it might appear striking that with scarcely an ex- 
ception, it IS only the generic names for cattle that comoide in most 
of the Indo-Qermanio languages. The explanation of this may 
perhaps be that these generic names held throughout the whole 
area of the original language, and that by the side of them special 
names existed in the separate dialects for domesticated animals 
according to their sex and age — e.g.. Sans, dhinil = Zend damn . 
Sans, vagd, Lat. vacca, for cow, the mother animal j Sans mSahd = 
Zend maeshci ; Sans, iimna = G. for ram, he-goat j Zend 

Mm = A.S. hucca, Ir. locc ■ (G. Karrpos, “ boar ”) ; Lat. caper = O.N. 
Aqfr, for she-goat, and many others. Or if one thinks of the 
endless names for milk in the the German dialects (J. Grimm, 
Geschichte d. deutsclien, Spracke, p. 997), one might sinularly 
explain its different names in Indo-Germanio languages (Sans. 
pdyas = Zend paganh : G. •yttXa=Lat. lac: Goth. mil'uks==‘l. melg 
{Windwch Ir. T.., p. 68S) ; Sans. dddhi = 0.'^. aoo. dadorn (here 
observe the agreement of geographical groups). 

Although, as regards the history of language and culture, there 
is a probability that some of the partial agreements in the Indo- 
Qermanio vocabulary derive from differences in dialect in the original 
tongue, yet, obviously still more owe their existence to the further 
evolution of Indo-Germanio louguageand civilisation. Now, in what 
way soever, whether by the pedigree theory, or by moans of tbo wave 
theory (c/ above, p. 64,/.), we conceive the expansion of the Indo- 
Germanio peoples, thus much is beyond doubt ; that the Indo- 
Qermanio tribes in the course of time encountered an ever increas- 
ing q^uantity of ideas and objects of civilisation for which the ancient 
language of the original home no longer offered any suflloient ter- 
minology. In order, however, to understand how this deficiency 
was supplied we must be extremely careful not to confound this pro- 
cess with the origin of language. We must exclude the creation, 
unless by onomatopoesis, of new roots and words; and it follows that 
languages so far as they did not, along with foreign objects of civilisa- 
tion imported from abroad, also adopt the foreign words and sormds 
for them — a point with which we shall have to deal subsequently — 
must have drawn from the foimta of their own possession for the 
expression of the new ideas which crowded in upon them. The 
course followed was in the main the same as that adopted at the 
present day in presence of the same problem; it was that of 
narrowing and specialising a wider and more general term, in order 
to provide a designation for the new objects of civilisation.* We 
understand well enough now what is meaut by a train, steamer, 
(to., and yet, after a little reflection we must admit that these 
words contain but a very general description of the objects in- 
tended. A similw lingmstic process can stUl be observed 

* Of. the anthor’s Veler dm, Oedanken ^ner Kultv/rgcscMohte der Indo- 
germanmi auf Spraclm. Ormdlage, Jena, 1887, p. 8, ff. 
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and traced in the partial coincidences of the- Indo-European 
vocabulary. 

This is the case when the European languages give a series of 
equations such as Gi. /.iiiXXaj, Lat. molere, Goth, malan, I. melim, 
O.S. melja, Lith. malil, or G. ipSia, Lat. arare, J. airim, Goth. 
ttrjan, Litk drti, O.S. orati, a special meaning, applied to com and 
'farming, which they did not originally possess (c/. Sans, 

B.E. “to pulverise,” and Sans, ar, in the meaning of “move, 
excite”). This is the case when the Celto-Teutons express the 
conception of hentage (I. orhe, Goth, arhi-numja) as “orphaned 
property ” (Lat. orhm, G. or obtained a common 

name for butter (I. imb, O.H.G. anche) from a stem which origin- 
ally only had the general signification of “ointment” (Sana 
aHjana, Lat. ungiientum). This, too, when the Lithu-Slavo- 
Teutons indicated the conception of the hand-mill (Lith. gimos, 
O.S. ir&ny, Goth, -qairmis*) by a stem (*gemo), the original 
meaning of which was “ grinding ” or “ grinder ” (Sans, jar r, trans- 
ferred “ to be worn out by use ”), or when they unite in using for 
the designation of thousand (Lith. tvkstantia, O.S. ty^gsta, Goth. 
]^aimd{), a word whose first meaning was “ many hundreds ” (cf. 
livfuoi, P. Kluge, , Pauls Orundrisa d. germ. Phil,, i.), ifco. 

Another species of change of meaning, which in opposition to 
that just described (determinative) may be called associative, 
occurs when, for instance, in Teutonio-Slavonio a word for gold 
(Goth. gul]i, 0,S. zlato) is obtained from an adjective, *§hol-to^, 
“ yellow ” (associated with the previously existing Goth, aw), or' in 
Hmdu-Persian the same concept (Sana hir-ajyya, Zend zaranya) is 
designated by a derivative, *§her-eryo (cf. O.S. zel-enU, “greenish 
yellow ”) formed from the same root, which is also related to the 
previously existing Sons, dyas, Zend ayaiih (cf. Part iii. oh. in). 

Now, as regards the origin of these ooinoidenoes between groups 
of languages, obviously the only way in wbiob we can conceive it 
is that at a certain point in the Indo-European area, a new oon- 
oeption, due to an advance in culture, fixed itself in the language 
and spread from that spot more or less widely through the 
neighbourhood, just as it was through groups that new formations 
in language, according to J. Schmidt’s view (cf, above, p. 64), 
spread oifer the Indo-European area. 

We are not hereby compelled to assume absolute identity of 
language between the peoples Who applied a common name to a 
new advance in culture. No one will imagine that dialects had 
not been differentiated among the Teutonic peoples at the time 
when they came in contact with the Romans ; and yet the names 
of various important features of civilisation spread throughout all 
the tnbes, and, what is more, they spread in the forms appro- 
priate to the separate idioms (cf., e.^r., Lat. caseus =• O.H.Q. ohdsi, 
O.S. hdsi, A.S. apse, Eng. cheese), so that if the existence of the 
Latin original were not too manifest one might at times be 

* I. Z>r<J, “mill ''-Sans, grd'-van, "stone for squeezing soma,” may be con- 
nected as regards root. 
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tempted to believe in a primeval connection between the words. 
On the other hand, we must assume geographical continuity 
between the languages which partake in the equations quoted 
above, unless there are reasons to show that their coincidence m 
a given stage of the meaning of a word is due to a freak of chance. 
That chance does here too play a port not to be overlooked is 
shown, e.g., by the coincidence of the name for silver in Latin and 
the Hindu-Persian languages (Lat. argentum = rajatd, Zend 
erezata, Arm. aj-tsatk). For we shall show in detail further on that 
this metal cannot have been known in the primeval Indo-Germanio 
period. If this is so, it follows that the equation is so far due to 
chance that the Hindu-Persians and Italians, without communioar 
tion with each other, employed to designate silver an adjective 
which existed in all their languages with the meaning bright,” 
“ whitish ; " and in this there is nothing at aU astonishing, for the 
Semitic Jcesef, &o., and the Egyptian hat, Copt chat, “ silver,” hke 
the G. ipyvpoi (cf. Xa/wpA^, <rr<i)p.i5Xot) ; dpyos, originally mpan 
“ bright,” “ grey-white.” We shall return to this point in ch. v. 
(Meaning of Words). 

Different decisions wiU be reached as to the history and chron- 
ology of agreements which are important for the history of culture, 
and are exhibited only by groups of Indo-Germanio languages, 
according as the expansion of the Indo-Europeans is conceived from 
the point of view of the pedigree or the transition theory. From 
the standpoint of the former, for instance, the mill will have 
received its name in the North European and South European 
languages (G. pvXij, L. mola) at a time when the populations of 
North and South Europe, bound together in groups having a close 
linguistic connection with each other, had in the course of their 
migrations from the original home arrived at abodes geographically 
separated from one auoflier. From the point of view of the con- 
tinuity theory, however, the formation of a term for the mill, 
whether simultaneous or not in the north and tlie south, wiU 
have taken place at a time when the whole Indo-Germanio linguistic 
area was still connected together by a series of continuous, gradual 
transitions ; for in this way alone is it possible to explam the points 
of contact which the North European languages have with the 
South European, and those which some European languages have 
with the Hindu-Persian even in that portion of the vocabulary 
importantfor the history of culture. Cf.,e,g.,A..S.earh, “arrow” = 
Lat. arcnis, "bow j” O.H.G. lahtum^Q. tjxiym', Goth, aif/lsa >» Sans. 
ukshdn-, G. drpiucTos “ Sans, tarhd’, Lith. dR»(i>=Sans. dhdndl, "com, 
bread.” 

Finally, Leskien’s intermediary theory (above, p. 71) might be 
applied here. In the original home the Greeks may have been 
neighbours of the Hindu-Persians, with whom they may ha.ve dis- 
covered and named the concept thousand (Q. xCkioi, Sans, sahdsra, 
Zend. hazaAra)', then they tore away from the Hindo-Persians and 
drew up to the other Europeans who had separated from the Indo- 
European community some time before. The formation of expres- 
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sions such as ap6<a, /ivWu, afxikym, belongs to tbia period. Then — 
and this time in company with the Italians — they broke this bond 
also, and went through a Greeco-Itoliaa period, during which 
equations like Vesta = torta arose. 

But in discussing these possibilities, which show how insecurely 
we are still groping about in these matters, the question will be 
put : Cannot language itself be made to demonstrate that — apart 
from the close connection universally admitted to exist between 
the Hindus and Persians on the one hand, and the Slavs and 
Lettlanders on the other — two or more Indo-Germanio languages 
are connected together by such a large and significant number of 
instances, peouhar to themselves, of the possession of words 
important for the history of culture, that they are thereby drawn 
closer to each other than to the j'est of the Indo-Germanio 
languages 1 

I am of opinion that in the present condition of our science no 
decisive answer can be given to the question. In order to answer 
it, it would first be necessary to ascertain the peculiar points of 
agreement which each Indo-Germanio language has with each other 
Indo-Germanio language, and which are confined to each pair of 
languages respectively. A beginning has been made in this direc- 
tion by Fiok and J. Schmidt, hut it is not enough to regard 
Lithuanian, for instance, only in its relation to Hindu-Persian, 
Slavonic, Teutonic : the relations of Lithuanian to the vocabulary 
of Greek and of Latin would have to be carefully investigated. 
Only when the complete materials, digested in this manner, are 
before us, would it be possible to return to the question stated 
above ; and then, perhaps, we should have some clearer oases of con- 
nection, as regards culture, between the various Indo-Germanio 
languages than we have now. 

Let us dwell for a short time, for instance, on the closer connec- 
tions on the one hand of Teutonic, and on the other of Greek, with 
the rest of the Indo-Germanio languages; the former has been, 
dealt with from the above point of view by F. Kluge (in Fasds 
OruTidriss d. german. Phil., L), and there can be no doubt that our 
stock of languages has the most intimate connection, in the first 
place, with its two neighbours, the Celtic and Slavonic branches; 
though as regards both it is often difficult, indeed impossible, to 
distinguish clearly between what was early borrowed and what is 
primevally related. Cf., on this point, oh. vi. below, and p. 77 
above. 

But as regards now the relation of Teutonic to the South Euro- 
pean languages, it can hardly be doubted that, whether alone or 
along with Celtic, it has much closer relations as regards culture 
with Latin than with Greek, as Lottner, K. Z., vii. 163, ff., has 
rightly recognised. In confirmation we may call to mind snob 
equations as, in the matter of agriculture : Lat. hordeum, O.H.G. 
gersta, Lat. far, Goth. Jam-, Lat. odor, Goth, atisk, Lat. Jlt}8, 
O.H.G. blvoma (Ir. hldth), Lat. porca, O.H.G. furh (Ir. rech), 
Lat, sulcm, A.S. mlh. In the animal kingdom : Lat, giscis, GotK 
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ftiks (Ir. iast), Lat. kcedm^ Goth, gaits, Lat. caper, O-N. hafr (G. 
Karcpoq, “boar”), Lat. st'mim, O.HG. stara, Lat. ptcus, O.H.G. 
speeht, Lat mtmla (*mi 8 ula), O.H.G. meisa (or O.H.G. amsala). 
Trees: Lat. vlmws, O.N. dlmr (Ir. leri), Lat. corulns, O.H.G. 
hataZa (Ir, coll), Lat. gittrcus, O.H.G. ferJia., Lat. salir, O.H.G. 
talahka (Ir. sail, though also G. iXIio)), Lat. acer, O.H.G. dhom 
(though also G. Skooxos). Water and sailing : Lat. lacus, A.S. lago 
(Ir. loch), Lat. aqua, GotL ahoa (Gelt -upa), Lat. mdlus, O.H.G. 
mast (Ir. matan, maite, “club, stick”). Political and constitu-' 
tional : Oso. tovto, Umbr. tutu, Goth. }itida (Ir. tiiath, though of. 
also Lith. Tauta, “highlands”), Lat civis, Teut *Mwar, Lat. 
tribus (Gymr, O.H.G. dorf, Lat ISx, O.N. lig ( : legem, as 
6 ( 1 x 19 = rCOq/ii), Lat manus (in manum uenire), O.H.G. munt (Mid. 
Lat mandium^. Weapons, implements, &o.; Lat. arcms, A.S. earh, 
Lat. hasta, Goth gazds, Lat. cornu, Goth, kadm (Kapvov Tqv 
vaXiriyya, PoAdrai Hes ), Lat ferrum, Eng. brass (?), Lat crihrum, 
O.H.G. Htara (Ir. eriathar). Miscellaneous : Lat. annus, Goth. 
apn (or asans), Lat. vdtes, A.S. wM (Ir, fdith), Lat. sons, O.H.G. 
sunta (but, perhaps, also G. arri; of. iT. Z., iV.#., x. 467), h&t.gelu, 
Goth, kal^i Umbr. nertro, “left,” O.H.G. nord (though also G. 
viprepos)j Lat. vSrus, O.H.G. wdr (Ir. fir), Lat. coccits, Goth, hdihs 
(Ir, ccBch), Lat hehus, O.H.G. gelo. Some verbs peculiar to Latin 
and Teutonic are : Lat haheo, Goth, hdban, Lat. sUeo, GH.G. silan, 
Lat taceOrOtoik' pahan, Lat. erro, Goth, airyatt, Lat tongere, Goth 
pagkfan, Lat. umoo, 9t«,_Qoth. ueiha 

These equations, which might be considerably increased in 
number — wo have not aimed at completeness here — especially if 
we added the Slavo-Teutonic-Italio equations, are undoubtedly 
opposed by points of contact peculiar to Teutonic and the Hindu- 
Persian languages (c/., e,g., Goth. ailAaa ■= Sabs, vkshdn; Goth 
Aa<M* = San8. jdru, “weapon,” “missile;” O.N. i;e»w>=SanB. card} 
Ir. coir, “ kettle,” <fco.), and to Teutonic and Greek (c/., e.g., G.' 
k^os = O.HG. huoba ; G. ^d>y<a = O.H.G. hahhan ; G. p.eXStu = ' 
■O.H.G. smelsan, Sco.). Such equations will be perhaps increased 
in number by future research; hut it is extremely improbable', 
that they will equal in number or -importance the equation^ 
peculiar to Latm and German given above. 

If, then, in this way Latin is brought nearer to Teutonic, or rather- 
Celto-Teutonio, this is quite in harmony with the fact that 'the 
agreements peculiar to the vocabularies of Greek and Latin are of 
a more subordinate kind than is generally assumed. Indeed, long 
ago the divergence of the two languages in important departments of 
their vocabulary has been noticed. 0. Mailer in his Etruscans 
{qf. above, p. 86) remarked that the Latin words for grain and 
weapons are “ non-Greek ; ” V. Hehn brought out the ^fferences 
between the two languages in their weaving and agricultural 
terms ; W. Helbig in fishing and metallurgy ; Osthoff (Quasstiones 
fnythological.) and 0. Weise {Oriech, Worter im Lat., p. 314) call 
attention to the divergence in the mythological names of the two 
peoples. 
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As a matter of foot there are not many equations — and those are 
not very important— to be thrown into the sooles in favour of the 
assumption of a Grseoo-Italian period. There are to be noted some 
names of animals, espeoially of birds : (G. 6^p, Lat. fmis), G. x^p, 
Lat. ?ierinacem, G. lajro^, Lat. squdtm, G. ipdp, Lat. pdms, G. 

Lat. upupa, G> iptoSios, Lat. ardea, G. SXicvdv, Lat. alcSdo (aU very 
unsafe or else onomatopoetio). Some names of plants ; (G. 

Lat. silva, G. pd^, Lat. frdg'um), G. S^iv IXdnfjv (Hes., but with no 
ethnicon), Lat. ahies, G. Kpdvot, Lat. corrms, G. Lat. viscum. 
Miscellaneous : G. vioi, Lat neo (“ to spin,” though cf, Ir. miimaire, 

" spindle ”), Q. <rrqp.<ov, Lat. stdmen (though cf. Lith. stdMi^ Sans. 
sthawi), G. o-Koi^s, Lat. scavus, G. dXi^ds, Lat. albw (though c/. O.H.G. 
albie, O.S. lehedi, “swan”), G. Irvs, Lat. vitw, G. irdAros, Lat. puls 
(though cf. G. iranrdXr], Sans, pdldva), G. IpaXCa, Lat. simila (?), 
G. rippdiv, Lat. termd (though qf. Sans, td/rman), G. Tt/itros, Lat. 
templum (roots alone rmated^ G. ^<up, Lat. fdr, G. IXkos, Lat. idcus, 
G. Lat. cldvu, G. ^Tyos, Lat. frigm (or ripor 1), G. ydkaKr-, 
Lat. (g)lact-, G. iXedSepo^, Lat loehertas, liber. It is to be further 
noted that in many oases, indeed even in some of those just cited, 
in consequence of the early and intimate historical relations of the 
Romans to the Greeks, the question whether an equation is due to 
primeval afBnity or to borrowing cannot be decided with certainty, 
aa G, = Lat. depaere, G, p.fjXoy^^'L&t.mdlum, G. Zov>="Lat. viola, 
and many others. Even with the important kelfltw =■ Itbare, which 
I cannot absolutely regard as borrowed (because of deKbdtut), the 
case may bo that the ceremonial meaning of the Latin word was 
determined by Greek influenoe. So too, possibly, with G. onrlvSaj = 
Lat, spondee (to conclude a treaty). 

There is a complete want of certainty also about the mythological 
equations which are confined to Latin and Greek. Passing by the 
extremely dubious Jdnus = Zdv (J. Sobmidt, Verwandtschaftsv., p. 64 j 
cf. G. Meyer, Griech, G.^, § .324) and Libor ’^Aa^rjvot (Hesyob. with- 
out an ethnicon ; of. Gruppe, Griech. Kvlte und Mythen, p. 82), as 
well aa Di{v)dw). = Auavt), the roots alone of which are related, we 
will only briefly discuss the equation alluded to above, 'Etm'a = 
Vesta, which in quite recent times has again been put forward as 
an argument for the close kibship of the Greeks and Italians {cf., e.g., 
B. Leist, Grdco-ital. Eechtsgeschichte, p. 181). The ancients them- 
selves, however, derived the name of the goddess from Greece 
(Cicero, J)e nat. dear., ii. 27, 67), A'Ud therein are followed by modern 
students such as Grassmann and Osthoff {loc. eit., p. 7). On the 
probability that the oultus of Vesta was borrowed from Greece, see 
Gruppe, loc. cit,, p. 84, ff. 

But even if we adhere to the primeval affinity of the two words, 
it will be well not to over-estimate the- force of this equation. Tcm'n 
is not, in the mouth of Homer, by any means a goddess; she is only 
the sacred fire of the hearth, wnioh is used in adjurations, just aa 
is the table of the guest : — 

loTo) vvv Zets itpayra, 6sS>v ^tvlr) re rpairejo 
Iotm; t 'OSuct^os. Od. xiv, 168, 

I 
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The eanctity, however, of fire in general, and of the fire of the 
hearth in particular, is an idea which must be regarded as common 
to all Indo-'Europeans (c/. Part iv. ch. xiii.), 

Things are very different when we turn from the comparison of 
the Greek and Eoman vocabularies to that of the Greek and Hindu- 
Persian. I should be inchned to believe that the satisfactory 
equations of these two languages are in importance about comparable 
with the agreements confined to Latin and Teutonic, or Gelto- 
Teutonicj which have been discussed above. 

With especial frequency, the closer connection of Greek with 
Hindu-Persian displays itself m names of weapons, which we have 
collected elsewhere (Part in. ch. x.), and therefore may omit here. 
To them may be added in the matter of agriculture ; G. rtXa-ov, 
Sans, karsh^, Zend kwrsha, “furrow,” Lao. cfiXoxa, G. afiXof, Sans 
vfka, “plough,” G. apovpa, Sans, urvd/rd, “ ploughland ” (?), Of 
habitations ; G. ttoXw, Sans, pur, G. Sxrrv, Sans, vdstu, G. pdvSpa, 
Sans, mawfiird, “stall.” Of thefamily. G. Stcm’dri)?, Sans. ddmpati, 
G. TTOTvta, Sans, pdtnt, G. TtvOtpos, Sana, hdndhii, “relation,” Of 
crime and punishment ; G. dyos, Sans. S.gas, G. rlvopai, irotn}. Sans. 
d, Zend ci (kadid). Of implements : G. dTpaKTos, Sans. tarM, 
“spindle,” G. ^vpdv, Sans, hhurd. Of animals: G. 6pru$, Sans. 
vartaka, “quad,” G. IwTvos, Sans. pyinA, Zend saina (though Armen. 
pin), G kvkvos, Sans, pahund, G. ■K€ii.\};prfi<iiv,Ba,m.lainhhara, “bee” (?), 
G. ippijvj Sans, ^shabd, “male animal j” of., further, G. WpK, Sans. 
vddfiri, “gelded,” G. K6yxrj, Sans, pankhd, “mussel." Miscellaneous; 
G. Sans, sahdtra, Zend hagaAra, G. 5vdos, Sans, dndkas, 

G. Kvpo%, Sans, pdi/ra, G. re/crwv, Sans, tdkshan, G. Sans. raHj, 
“ to colour,” G. x«w, Sans. Au, G d-ytov, Sans, yqj, Zend yaz, G. ypa 
^l/epeiv. Sans, vSra bhar, G. rpj^, Sans, dyd* (CoUitz, K.^., xxvii, 183). 
Finally, there must be added a string of mythological proper names, 
which, for reasons to be stated later (Part iv. ch. xiii,), we do not 
regard as generally very conclusive, and sometimes not as altogether 
certain phonetically, but which have an advantage in that the 
suspicion of borrowing is excluded in their case. They are ; 
Ovpar6i, Sans. vdruTut, G. #Xeyu£s, Sans, bhfgu, G. Tpiro- in 
rpixtav, TptToyAwa, Sans. tritd, Q. Eppfls, Sans, sard/md, sdiramiyd, 
G. 'Eptvvs, Sang, mranyu, G. "AKpmv, Zend wman, “heaven,” 
G. ’AvdXXoin, Cypr. ’AireiXwv, Sans, mpwrydyya, “Vedic epithet of 
Agni” (c/, L. V, Schroder, Z. xxix. 193), G. /cevravpoi, Sans. 
gandharvd, &c. 

Incidentally we may remark that in isolated oases Greek also 
has equations peculiar to itself and various other Indo-Germanio 
languages, with Lithuaman {G.^vtw, “stitch,” Lith. mrpd, “spin”), 
with Lithu-Slavouio (G. “bronze,” Lith geUzi%, O.S. idho, 

“iron”), and Celtic (G. Sfjfiox, “people,” Ir. ddm, “followers”). 

Looking, however, at the above facts as a whole, one cannot help 
saying at least that the two classical languages, as far as our present 

■* If, aa used to be thought, Sans, mlm is rather the oorresponding word, 
Ir. fiv, ' ‘ worthy,” must he brought in, and consequently we shill not have a 
Greoo-HindU'Persian equation. 
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knowledge extends, <jannot, as regards equations whick are important 
for the history of culture, and -which are peculiar to those two 
languages, be compared with the equations confined on the one 
hand to Latin and Celto-Teutonio, and on the other to Greek and 
East-Indo-Germanic. 

A more certain, and, as we shall subsequently see, a more im- 
portant point for the right comprehension of prime-val Indo- 
Germamo history is the fact long known and recognised, that the 
Indo-Europeans of Europe, the Western Indo-Europeans as a whole, 
in contradistinction to the Hindu-Persians, are bound together by 
such important and such numerous points of agreement between 
their vocabularies, in many departments of the history of culture, 
that we have a right to speak of a common European culture. The 
first to call attention to this were Lottner and Pick {supra, p. 66) ; 
their only mistake was that they explained this common European 
culture as being the same thing as a common European language. 
It is, however, at the present day beyond a doubt that new format 
tions common and peculiar to the European languages, the safest 
criterion of close linguistic affinity, have not yet been discovered, 
and probably will not be discovered. 

A common culture and identity of language are two ideas which 
may but do not necessarily coincide (cf. above, p. 72). When the 
Western Indo-Europeans evolved such words as ip6(», puAXia, Afidw, 
Aypds, <f>riy6'!, 3.K^, &o., the Slavo-Lithuanians and Albanians may 
have been distinguished in the pronunciation of the palatal ^-series, 
which they shared with the Hindu-Persians, from the Teutons, 
Celts, Italians, and Greeks ; so, too, even at that period the Greeks 
agreeing with the Hindu-Persians may have given a different tone 
to the nasal vowels (n, ^i) from the rest of the Western Indo- 
Europeans. Again, as the result of previous local contact with the 
Hindu-Persians, the Greeks may have brought to the common 
European culture elements of civilisation, which are perhaps 
partially mirrored in the above collection of Grseoo-Hindu-Persian 
equations. 

A striking parallel to this may be borrowed from the affinities 
to each other of the Finnic-Ugrian languages, treated of by 
J. Budenz in £. B., iv. 192, ff. In this family of speech the 
largest number of points of contact occur between the vocabularies 
of Finnic and Lapponio, which two languages accordingly in earlier 
days were classed together as being closely connected. Budenz 
now shows by means of phonetic tests that this was a mistake, 
that the two languages in question rather belong to two different 
branches of the fundamental Ugrian tongue — Finnic to the South 
Ugrian, Lapponio to the North Ugrian. The undeniably great 
affinity of the vocabularies of the two languages arose, during the 
period of geographical contact between the two linguistic areas, 
from loans on both sides, espeoi^ly on the part of Lapponio 
(p. 243), in a word from the assimilation of the vocabularies of 
the two languages which were originally two distinct dialects. 
We may imagine a. similar process going on in the area of the 
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common European culture. In what quarters it shows itself 
conspicuously we shall see subsequently. Here we will do 
nothing more than refer to the likewise indubitable fact that one 
Asiatic language, Armenian {of. above, p. 70), must originally 
have been included in that area. 

As regards the chronology of this connection of the Western 
Indo-Europeans with one another in the history of culture, nothing 
naturally can be said ; nor can it be dated relatively to the period 
when the Eastern Indo-Europeans dwelt together. The idea of 
ploughing may have been expressed by the former in their verb, 
G. dpdo), at the same time as by the latter in their verb. Sans. 
karsh: but the two linguistio aetions may belong to totally 
different periods. 

Remains the question, in hbw many languages must an equation 
he established to be regarded as being primevally Indo-Germanic 1 
From all that we have said, it is clear that it is eis yet impossible 
to lay down any hard and fast rule which will apply to all cases. 
Words which can be established as existing in all or neatly all 
Indo-European languages, such, for instance, as the Indo-Gemanic 
expressions for winter, moon, night, red, for many kinds of animals, 
many terms of kinship, the numerals up to 100, &c., will always 
be amongst the moat certain constituents of the primeval vocabu- 
lary. For the rest, it follows from the previous remarks, that a 
series which on one hand is native to the Hindu-Persion tongues, 
and on the other is deep-seated in the European languages 
(especially in those which do not lie under the suspicion of 
having any close connection with the Eastern Indo-Europeans), 
a senes such as Ir. crenim, G. wpla/aot. Sans. kriTtand, “ buy,” or 
Goth, aiz, Lat. oss. Sans, dyas, Zend ayaiih, ifco., has a well- 
founded claim to the highest Indo-European antiquity. 

In all questions as to the affimties of the Indo-Germamc 
languages, however, we must never forget that wo are working 
with materials which do not allow of the complete solution of all 
difficulties ; from the chain of Indo-Germanio languages whole 
sets of links, such as Macedonian, Thyacian, Illyrian, the connect- 
ing link between north and south, Phrygian and Scythian, the 
transition for east to west, are almost totally and irretrievably 
lost. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB FORM OF WORDS. 

The phonetic fonA of equations that are available for the history of culture — 
Limitations in the employment of words identical in root, but differing 
in the formation of their suSLzes — Caution even against equations whiou 
completely correspond — Original meaning of certain sufflxea — Onomato- 
poesis. 

So far we have devoted our attention exclusively to the geo- 
graphical distribution of equations, important for the historji 
of culture, and t6 the oonolusions which one is or is not justi- 
fied in drawing from them; now we must proceed to consider 
somewhat more closely the pkonetic form of the material avail- 
able. 

We have seen that A. Kuhn {of. above, p. 36) had already 
laid it down that a series of words, in order to show the existence 
of a civilised concept in the primeval Indo-Germanio pefiod, must be 
etymologically connected, not only in their root, but also in their 
si^x syllables ; and no one will deny that, as a matter of^fhct, 
equations such as Sana, dpva, Lat. eqym, ifco. (Indo-G. *eit-vo), 
Zend IcaSnd, G. woivq, dco. (ludo-Q. ^quoi-^nS), Sans, dfra, G. dypd;, 
& 0 . (Indq-G. ay-ro), which agree most completely down to the 
stem- and euffix-eyllableB, are amongst the most undeniable con- 
stituents of the Indo-Germanio vocabulary. Every one knows, how- 
ever, that instances of this kind are not of the oommonest, and 
the question now arises, whether absolutely every series of words, 
which, are etymologically connected, but show dififerences in the 
root-syllable or in the formation of their suffixes, or in both, is 
valueless for inferences as to the primeval Indo-Germamo period. In 
the first place no one-wiU wish to assert this of equations, in which 
the points of difference are so far regular in that they are due 
exclusively to the fact that the individual languages have 
generalised modifications of the stem which figured in an Indo- 
Germanic paradigm. Thus, in individual languages these stems — 
Qoth./dfw-, G. 7rd8-(7r<i8-a), Lat. {ped-em ) — ooour side by side, and 

require no other explanation than that in the Indo-Germanio counter- 
part of this word, the stems p6dr, pod-, ped- were the modifications 
which appeared in the regular declension of the word. The same 
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holds of Goth. haiftS by the side of G. Kap&ia,* Lat. cord- (Indo-G. 
^erd- : 

The same explanation may accoum; for Goth, gid]) {*yhlto) and 
O.S. dato {*§holt6). The original paradigm may have been 
declined *§h6lto-m (O.S. zlato), ghlt-ho (Goth, gupfia), &o. 

As regards the formlition of their suites, O.S. jeltn, “ hart,” and 
G. 2X.-o</ios seem to he widely separate. But if the latter is referred 
to a fundamental form, *el-n-bho, it is evident that a stem, *el-en : 
*ePn, must have been present in Greek, which was then expanded 
by the addition of the animal sufiBx -<^o. In the same way the 
different forms of the Indo-Germanio word for “winter” can be 
brought into an Indo-Germanie paradigm, the “gradations” 
{AhlautatvfmC) or “variations in the radical vowel” of which were 
probably (G. vi<ui/), (Lat. hiema), *§hei-mr- (Sans. 

h^man), and (O.S. zima), &o. (cf. Brugmann, Orundriaa, 

ii. 463). 

Nor, again, need the historian of culture harbour any suspicion 
about cases of such daily occurrence in the life of language as, e.g , 
a mere change from one gender to another or from one declension 
to another, or things of that kind — e.g’.,Lith sziVrfi-, fern. ; Lat. cordf-, 
neut. “ heart G. stem wkt- : Sana, ndkti- (and wait-), Lat. nocti-, 
“night;” G. stemd^ov- • Sans, dkaha-, Lat. aoov-, “axle,” <feo. Or, if 
in another instance one looks through the different forms of the 
stem in, e.g., the name for dog which runs through all Indo- 
Germanic languages — Sans, fvd, st. gvan and gun ; G aiitor, st. kvov 
and Kvv Lat. cani- ; Teut. hun-d — one cannot doubt that these words 
derive from an identical and primitive formation, and that Teutonic 
(by the addition of -d) and Italian (by the transition of the stem evan 
l^vn 1) into the -» declension; c/., however, dan-um) have departed 
from the original form of the stem preserved in Greek and Sanskrit. 
All these instances then are beyond a doubt available for the 
history of culture, and though it is often possible to dispute which 
form is to be imputed to the original language, and though indeed 
this point may never be settled in certain equations as Lith. 
ozpa : Sans, cyd, “goat, he-goat,” or G. Sans. kaAad-e, Lat. 
anaer, <bc., this cannot possibly deter the historian of primitive 
culture from assuming that in the original Indo-European language 
words did exist -for heart, night, axle-tree, dog, and for a goat-Uke 
and a goose-like creature (cf. ch. v.). 

Now, how stands the case with those equations in which, quite 
apart from the etymological identity of the root-syllable, there is 
no correspondence whatever in the formative syUables, but rather 
wide and irreconcilable diflferenoel One will at first be inclined to 
exclude instances of this kind as not suitable for exact inferences 
about Indo-Germanio language and culture ; for if .one reflects on 
the exuberant growth of suffixes that continues to confront us even 

* The modification kerd in my opinion is represented in Greek by Kiptot, 
which originaUv meant not “profit” but "cleverness.” Of. ipptytt and 
Tpo»lSi», “midriff" and “intelligence," xrfAoi, “gall" and “anger,” &o. 
In KiptaGAi {Ktptcw-jit) the n-stem of the tTeutouio (Goth, hairtdn-) reappears. 
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in the hiatorio perioda of language, there is something extremely 
precarious in asorihing a given civilised concept to the original 
language on the strength of an equation which not a single trace 
of etymological connection in the formation of the stem and suffix 
stamps with the mark of Indo-Europeart Coinage. Numerous 
Indo-Germanio terms for bed mfty derive from a common root, 
star, “to spread out,” or kei, “to rest,” and countless terms for 
chair from one and the some root, sed, “to sit” (c/. A. Pictet, 
Origines^, ii, p. 346,/.); hut these facts have something so natural 
about them that it is impossible to infer from them the existence 
of those objects in the original language. Nevertheless, I think, 
here too we must distinguish. In each particular case it will be 
necessary to decide whether it is probable that it is a mere 
coincidence that two or more languages have selected the same 
root for the designation of a given idea. 

Though the nurse is called in Greek and in Sanskrit 

dhd-ir^, the living presence of the verbs &i^-cracr0ai, and dhd in the 
two languages will prevent anyone from assuming an Indo- 
Germanio prototype for these words. Somewhat different is the 
case with two equations such as G. irtv-6tp6^, “father-in-law” 
(also “son-in-law”) : Sans. hAndhu, “kinsman,” and G. ToAavrov, 
“scales”: Sana, tidd, ditto. The roots ore in the one case our 
Jfnd-Sons. handh, “to fetter” (ho who is bound by the bond of 
kinship), in the other probably Sans, tul {tSldyati), Lat. tuli, “ to 
lift up on high,” as lifting a thing was the first way of trying to 
weigh it Now, of those two verbs the former has loft in Greek 
nothing but traces (irtla/xo, *vw6-triM, “cord ”), and the latter only 
occurs in a transferred moaning {rKgvai, “ to endure ”). In any 
csise, then, the formation of words such as irtv^epds, raXavrov must 
belong to a prehistoric period, in which the roots *iTfv9- and ^toA- 
(m the sense of “carry”) still possessed in Greek a generative 
power. The relatively greatest claim to being considered primeval 
is naturally enjoyed by those equations with divergent suffixes" for 
which no stem-verb con be discovered in Indo-Germamc at all, 
such as G. pdX-avoi, Lat. glandi-, Lith. gili, “acorn," Goth. azg6, 
“ ashes,” G. iax-aor], “ hearth," and many others. 

Then, as regards etymologies which rest solely on the identity 
of the root-syllable, and diflfer in the formation of their suffices, it 
is' well to use a certain Amount of caution in emplojying them for 
the history of culture. Caution, as Th. Benfey has justly pointed 
out (e/. above, p. 38, ff.), is not wholly superfluous in the cqse of 
equations which are able to show absolute identity of structure both 
in the root-syllable and the suffix. 

The suffixes of a language, as is well known, fall into two 
classes: those which having been inherited from the primeval 
period have in historical times become torpid, and those which 
have stiU retained life and formative force. Now, if the same 
'Suffix happens to have retained its vital force in two or more 
languages it may easily occur, assuming the presence of roots 
etymologically identical, that in relatively late times words were 
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formed by means of tbis suffix, whioli being absolutely identical 
in sound and syllables have all the appearance of Indo-Germanio or 
primeval formations. Eeviewing Fiok’s catalogue of the original 
language from this point of view, one clearly sees that a whole 
heap of the words he brings forward, and many of them important 
for the history of oultm’e, must be rejected. Thus an equation 
such as Sana, joaiidr, “cook” : rt. jtwxc = Lat. coctor: coquo — might 
lead to the conclusion that chefi de cuisine formed a professional class 
in primeval times. When, however, we reflect that both verbs as 
well as the suffixes -ta/r and -tcrr still retained a fresh and vigorous 
life in Sanskrit and Latin times, we cannot doubt that we have 
here to do with a chance coincidence ; and this is further indicated 
in this instance by the relatively late occurrence of the word, at 
least in Latin. The same reflection applies to such a series of 
words as Sana, jildtdr : jnd, yvuxrrqp ; yiyvvxTKw, Lat. notor : noaco, 
“one who knows, a surety,” which, if it held water, would impute 
an important legal conception to primeval times. In another legal 
expression, too, Sana, dpcunti, “ recompense ” — rt. ci = G. diroTio-is ; 
r(v<a — it is probable that in both languages we have a casual agree- 
ment produced by the still living suffix -ti, -m.* 

In other cases it is very difficult to determine whether an 
equation is or is not casual as regards agreement in the formation 
of the suffix. Are we, for example, on the strength of an equation 
such as Sans, tdhshan = riK^(i>v, “carpenter,” to ascribe this idea to 
the period of primitive culture, and consequently to assume the 
existence of a definite class of artisans in the most ancient stage of 
Indo-European evolution ? The verbalroot taksh^ tckt- (in rewai^vo/uu), 
still exists in both languages ; while, on the other hand, the suffix 
-dn, -an = -<ov, -ov (c/. Bopp, Vgl. Grammatik^, ill. p. 287), as a means 
of forming nomina agentis directly from the verb, can hardly be 
said to live either in Greek or in Sanskrit, But is it then utterly 
impossible that the suffix in question may have possessed formative 
force in a period of the separate history of Greek and Sanskrit of 
which we have no record-? Or was the meaning of the suffix -Sn^ 
-mv in primeval times such that in conjunction with a verb it 
indicated not so much those who do something permanently and 
professionally as those who occasionally employ themselves on a 
thing, as in Homer the epithet ■tp^loxo's, “ reinholder,” is applied 
even to Hector, when he for once takes the reins in hand, and as 
those who on a single occasion ore ordered to hew wood are called 
v\or6(t,oi, “ hewers of woqd ? ” So, too, the G. troiixrjv = Lith. piem^, 
may originally have meant not shepherds by occupation, but those 
who on some single occasion pastured the herds. 

* In the case of some equations with the suffix -ti the casual nature qf the 
corrBspondenoe may also be shown by the phonetic history of the words. If, 
eg., the G. rip<l/if {Ttpr-iri) corresponded directly to the Sans. tfp-U, then, 
since there is in this case no reason for the change of t into <r, the Greek 
word.must have been *rtfnt~rts or *rapTr-Tts ; rip^is was then obviously first 
formed on Greek ground, after the analogy of numerous nouns in -<ri, from 
ripvu, ripvepai^—tfp). 
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This scepticism, which is such as to cast suspioion on almost 
every etymological equation, is perhaps pushed too far. For all 
that, it is useful to keep every Imguiatio possibility before our 
eyes m order to guard against hasty conclusions. 

Finally, we have hero to mention equations which owe their 
existence probably or possibly to accidental comcidonoes due to 
onomatopoiesis. In this class we must first of all rank a series of 
birds’ names such as Lat. Ttlucus . Sans. dMka, “ owl,” Sans. Mhild : 
G. KOKKv^, Lat. cucdlits, O.S. knkavica, Lith. huhuti, I. c6i, and 
others, which may well have been formed for the first time in the 
separate languages by imitation of the cry (c/. Part iv. ch. ii.). 
Perhaps the equivalent names for the domestic fowl, which can 
hardly have been known in primitive times (c/. above, p. 36), such 
as krka-vUht, “ho who says hrha” (the Vedic name for the 
domestio fowl) : G. /cepicos (Hesych.) or hikhutd (also Vedic) : 0. 
SI. koioi'd, may have arisen in the same way. This does not 
exclude the possibility that a form originally onomatopoetio may 
be framed by the notion of phonetic laws into the shape of a 
regular substantive. Gf.Qokh.hruk, “cock-orow” : KtpKoi; I. ceredee, 
gallinaceus, &c,; O.H.G. hehara, G. KCcra-a {*Mkg'a) : Sans, kikidtvi, 
“ blue woodpecker,” <ko. So, too, with a series of onomatopoetio 
formations in the way of names of kin, to which likewise we shall 
subsequently return (Part Iv. oh. xii.). 



OHAPTEE V. 


THE MEANINGS OP WORDS. 

Tlie original meaniM of words etvinologieally equivalent — Difiloulty of 
establishing it — Tne root of an equation useless for the history of oulturo 
— Names of kin — Modern meanings foisted on to ancient words — Verbs 
expressing the pursuit of certain crafts — N ames of plantsaud animals in the 
anginal language — Equations bearing on the history of cults and religion. 

Before an etymological equation can be employed as the comer 
stone on which to build a history of Indo-Germanio culture, we have 
carefully to examine its geographical distribution and the antiquity 
of its grammatioal structure. But this examination by no means 
suffices to eliminate all the errors to which the historian of culture 
is exposed in his use of linguistic material. Etymological research 
into the Indo-Germanic vocabulary is nearly exclusively content to 
establish the original grammatioal form of a word . the question as to 
its original meamng receives but superficial treatment as a rule. And 
yet all will admit that for the history of culture it is on this point 
that everything turns. 

A Kuhn has already (c/. above, p. 18) set forth the difficulties 
which arise when the individual links in an etymological chain 
have different meanings in different languages. That G. 
“oak,” 01.dav,r, “oak” ; Sans, dm, “tree,” Goth, triu, “tree," &o., 
are related is certain, and yet the question whether the original 
meaning was “ oak ” or “tree ” hardly admits of solution. So, too, 
G. opvts, “bird,” and Goth, ara, “eagle,” AS. earn (c/. O.S. orUU, 
Lith. ei’fffis and eri-s, “eagle”)correBpondj but,again, whether “bird” 
or “ eagle ” was the original meaning can haiffly be ascertained. 

In other instances it is possible to attain a certain amount of 
probability, as we shall see is the case with Q. i^iyyds, “oak”: Lat. 
fagus, German buche (cf. Part iv. ch. iv.). So, too, the meaning 
of a family of words such as G. <Lpa, “ summer ” (in &tr-uipa), Zend 
ydre, “ year,” Goth. jSr, Bohem. jaro, “ spring,” may be fixed with 
some certainty as being that of the Gerinan lem, “spring” {cf. 
Part iv. ch. vi.), In both oases, however, the decisive considera- 
tions were furnished not by philology but by the general history 
of culture,, or rather by the geography of plants. 

But even senes in which all the words have the same meaning 
may not he used tor the history of .culture without criticism. 
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To begia with, we must make an end of a practice which Juati 
(c/. above, p. 22), Max MUller (cf. above, p. 26), and especially 
A. Fick (r/. above, p. 36), have carried to the greatest lengths, 
the practice of borrowing touches for our pioture of primitive 
civilisation and culture from the meaning of the root of an equation. 
Names of kin have afforded the favourite field for those exercises 
of thh imagination which have converted the father into the 
“protector,” the mother into the “managing housewife,” the 
daughter into the “ little milker,” the brother into the “ supporter,” 
the brother-in-law (hdijp) into the “playfellow” (as the younger 
brother of the husband), the sister into “ she who dwells with him” 
(the brother), and so on. People should remember how extremely 
uncertain such idyllic mterpietations are as a lule Whether mdtdr 
means the “managing housewife” or the “maker” (of the child), 
whether duhvtdr means the “milker,” “the suckling,” or “ she who 
gives suck,” and sUmi “thebegetter”or the “begotten,” and so on, all 
these questions are more than uncertain and will never be answered. 

In the next place, a simple consideration is enough to show that 
those forms, even if rightly interpreted, afford no criterion whatever 
for ludo-Germanio oulture at the time which interests us hero, i.e., at 
the period immediatelyprooeding the disporsionof the Indo-European 
languages. For instance, if bhrdtar really belongs to the root hhar, 
and means the “ supporter ” (sc. of the sister), this view of the 
relation of brother to sister must appertain to a period when the 
language was just emerging from the stage of bare roots, and was 
beginning to become inflectional. This period, however, may have 
been many thousand years more remote than that which we under- 
stand by the “ prehistoric unity of the Indo-European peoples ; ” 
and there is nothing whatever to show that the Indo-Europeans 
before the dispersion were not quite os ignorant of the connection 
in grammar and meaning between the name brother and the root 
dAar, as the Greeks were of the relation Aepoi, or the 

Komans of frater, fero, or the Germans Of bruder, (ge)baren, ifeo. 
Besides, there is a much more attractive explanatioi) of the names 
father and mother indicated by O. Bohtlingk in his Jakutic 
grammar (1861), p. vii. If one takes into consideration the proba- 
bility that names for fatlier and mother existed in all stages of 
language, and reflects on the extraordinary accordance of the 
sonorous and significant Indo-Germanio^(^)-<^ and mU-ter with the 
more onomatopoetic fwpa and mamma of nearly every language 
of the globe, it is hard to suppress the suspicion that the Indo- 
Germanic words are only fuller and more developed forms of 
immeasurably earher names for father and mother.* 

Another error common in employing the evidence of language 
for the history of culture consists in reading modem meanings into 
ancient words, in pouring new wine into old bottles. An example 
from the history of a modem language will show my meaning. 

* Qf the St Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary, s.v. pUdr, and H. S^oe, 
The PnncipUa of Comparative Philology^, 1876, p. 224. Cf, also, Sir John 
Lubbock, The Origin of Cimlisation, 1876, p. 360. 
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The English verb write is, of coui-se, identical with the A. 8. vrttan, 
O.N. rita, O.H.G. rizan, “to make clefts or cuts,” and there is no 
doubt that this verb mainly was used to designate the process 
described by Tacitus in ch. x. of the Germania^ whore ho speaks of 
cutting certain signs (runes) on small pieces of wood for the 
purpose of casting lots. But every one will admit that it would 
be mere folly on the strength of the modern meaning of the English 
verb to impute the art of writing to the primeval Teutonic period. 

Yet Indo'-Germamo equations are often misinterpreted in this 
very way. G. wdAts, “ town ’’ = Sans, yuir, puri, pura (post-Vedic), 
“ town,” has given rise to the idea that the Indo-Europeans before 
the dispersion lived in towns with streets, fortified with wall and 
ditch ; and yet, than this, nothing could be more preposterous. In the 
Vedio hymns, as H. Zimmer has conclusively shown, AfifTnffscAesZefioi, 
p. 142, /., th.6 pilr-aa are nothing more than “ strongholds situated 
on high ground aud strengthened by earthworks and ditches, 
whither in time of danger (of war or floods — the only occasions on 
which these places were occupied) the inhabitants betook them- 
selves with their goods and chattels.” Towns are never mentioned 
in the Vedas. The same remark applies to the age of the Avesta 
(W. Geiger, Osiiran. Cnltw, p. 412,/.), and the Greek irdXts in all 
probabihty was originally used in the sense solely of dicpoTroXis. 
That the Teutons and Slava were entirely unacquainted with 
towns, and indeed with stone-buildings of any kind, is proved to 
demonstration by indisputable arguments from language, history, 
and arohseology. At the very mos^, then, aU that wo could infer 
from the equation wdXts— pur would be that the Indo-Europeans 
(or, strictly speaking, the Hindu-Persians and Greeks) before theirdis- 
persion had learned to protect themselves by earthworks after the 
fashion of the Vedic ptiras, nothing more. There is more difficulty 
in ascertaining the original meaning of another series of equations, 
which are important for the political constitution of the Indo- 
Europeans, such as Sans, “ house,” G. oTicos, ditto, Lat. vtcue, 
“quarter, village,” Goth, vei^, “haiulet,” O.S. vid, “estate,” Umbr. 
Oso. toiita, “town,” 0.1. tdath, “people,” Goth, bfudo, “people,” Celt. 
dunum (in proper names), “ town,” Eng. town, O.N. tun, “ enclosure,” 
I. tfreb, “ dwelling, tribe,” 0. Sax. thorp, “ village,” Goth, yadrp, 
“tilth” (of. Curtius’ Grundz.\ p. 227), &o. (c/. Part iv. oh. xii.). 

Another equation which has been made to imply a great deal 
more than it really means is Sans. pdtnl==Qt. norvux, “lady, wife, 
exalted one.” A. Pick, Spracheinheit, p. 226, remarks: “ As Benfey 
{of. Preface to the Wiyrtefrl. d. Indog. Grwnd^pr., by A. Pick, p. viii.) 
first perceived, this designation enunoiates the complete equality of 
woman j polygamy and the servitude of the wife are consequently 
absolutely foreign to the Indo-Europeans,” and so on. Now, 
granted that this Hindu-Persian-HeUeuio equation is evidence for 
the primeval Indo-G^rmanio period, granted also that the word did 
really at that time, as it does in Sanskrit, mean lady and wife,* 

* In Greek the only meanings which can be established are “mistress," $.g,, 
"ApTf/iis Wti'io iripHir, ii. xxi. 470; and “ the exalted,” w6'n>ia''Hpij, ho., not 
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we have no argument against the existence of polygamy in the 
primeval Indo-Germauic period j wherons, as we shall see further on, 
history affords many considerations in favour of its existence, 
Admitting that pdtnt in the age of the Vedas does beyond all 
possibility of doubt mean “ lady, wife,” yet, for all that, polygamy 
can be demonstrated to have existed at this period. So if potnia 
was a complimentary term in the piimeval period, and was not 
like the Lith. pad -.phts, “ wedded wife,” “ wedded husband," a mere 
feminine potis, meaning nothing more than “ she who has a master ” 
(of. Sans, sapdim, “having the same master, concubine,” B. B.), for 
aU that, in a polygamous society the word may very well have 
meant the head or favounte wife of her lord. The Eigveda, x. 
169, for instance (Zimmer, Altind. Leben, p. 169), contains an 
incantation in which a king’s wife endeavours to make a ooncuhine 
innoxious and find less favour than herself in the eyes of their lord. 

Equallyhazardous is it in my opinion to inforthat because the Sans. 
paid, Zend padha, and G. wous agree in moaning a metrical foot, there- 
fore metre existed amongst the Indo-Europeans, Cf. above, p. 28. - 
Two classes of words there are, however, which above all others 
are liable to have a modern meaning substituted for their ancient 
seuso. The first consists of a number of namos of actions, which 
seem indeed to have boon names for arts practised in the primeval 
period, such as Sans, pac, Slav, pekq, G. Treorcrui, Lat. coqxio, “ cook ; ” 
Sans. (wi’), G- i<l>a.tv(o, O.H.G. weban, “woivvo;” Sans, siv, 
Lat. suo, Slav. UJq, Goth, siiya, “ sow.” That tlio arts designated 
by these roots wore practised in primeval times is obvious j but 
surely it is pertinent to inquire, How ? The oh<if who prepares an 
elaborate menu by the aid of the latest range “ cooks ” indeed ; but 
the dirty Eskimo also “cooks” when lio puts hot stones into 
water until it boils, because Ida vossola of wood or stone will not 
stand the heat of the fire {cf. Sir John Lubbock, Prehistme Times, 
ii. p. 196). :Now, what tost can language produce to fix the pre- 
cise point between these two extremes, to which our ancestors had 
attained, before the dispoi-aion. W e shall, I hope, in the course of our 
investigation, have opportunities of putting most of these equations 
on their proper footing as regards the primeval period. 

The second class of words, which we have to mention here, con- 
sists of a number of names of animals and plants, which by their 
identity in the separate languages are shown to have existed in 
the primeval period, but as to which Comparative Philology, as 
V. Hehn has most forcibly pointed out, is quite incapable of 
proving that they were known to the Indo-Europeans as domesti- 
cated, As, however, we shall have to return to this point and 
discuss it more fully hereafter, we shall content ourselves here 
with stating that it is only the history of culture, not Comparative 
Philology, which can attain approximate certainty on these points. 

So far we have drawn our examples on the whole from the 
history of the material culture of the Indo-Europeans. But the 

“ wife.” Of, , however, Slffwoiya, “ housewife, lady,” in Homer, and 
yvvainas ©icriroXot, Heeyoh. 
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danger of moderaising the original meaning of a word is equally 
great in the case of equations which seem to refer to a moral, 
legal, or religious civiliaatioi amongst the original people. 

The Hindu dhMinan and 6. d«p.ts have this in common, that they 
are both derived, though in totally different ways, from the root 
dhs (nOruJ.!.), and that the Hindu word occasionally (Institutes of 
Mitra-Vaniua), the Greek word usually, means the divine law 
(Lat. fas) which is above human law. But to use this fact as an 
argument for ascribing the notion of fas to the primeval period, as 
Loist does (Grcecodtaluche ReehtsgescMchte, p. 206), is to put too 
much confidence in linguistic arguments. With much too light a 
heart also have gods been imputed to the primeval period on the 
strength of equations such as Sans. dyd/As, G. Zees, Lat. J ov-em, O.H.G. 
Zio. In this connection I agree with 0. Gruppe’s objection ( Wochen- 
schnftf. Icl. Phil., 1884, p. 487 , Die griechischen Kvlte und Mytlien, p. 
7 9, jf. ) that— as a matter of language merely — such an equation may 
originally just as well have meant nothing more than the vault of 
heaven above the earth. Though <f. further, Part iv. oh. xiii. 

So, too, with many terms apparently having to do with the 
cultus of the Indo-Europeans. G. “pour” (also used for 
libations), does indeed belong to iSans, Im, “to pour into tho fire, to 
offer,” but also to Lat. fundo and Goth, giuian, Whether, however, 
this root was a ceremonial term in the primeval period is quite 
another question, tlio answer to which is by no moans to bo pro- 
judged owing to the linguistic equation. Again, Lat. wMo (from 
*cred-do) is certainly identical with Sans. (jraddM, “trust, con- 
fidence, belief, truth, uprightness.” But it is a wholly arbitrary 
assumption that this word was an expression of religio in the 
primeval period. So, too, the Lat, pUrus, “ pure,” is undoubtedly 
derived from Sana, pH, “to purify.” But how Leist {Alt-arisches jus 
gentium, p. 258) can infer from this that the “ historical connection ” 
of the Hindu and Italian doctrine of purification is “ linguistically " 
hereby “‘mado certain I cannot see. 

* The case is tho same when Leist, Qrcsca.-xtalise'he Bcchtsgesfihiohte, p. 214, 
says: “That as regards Italy also we have to do with a primeval institution 

{%X, guest-tiiBndship), is shown by language There is no possibility 

of doubtiug that the Lat Twsiis is the same word os the German gast.” But all 
that this equation shows is that the fundamental meaning of both words is 
“atrangvi,” and that in i hostile sense. The ideas assooiatod with this word 
by the Teutouio and the Italian tribes were not, as Leiat say^, “ similar," but in 
the highest degree dissimilar, and mirror two different stages of evolutloh in the 
history of cnlture, as Iheiing, Deiftsehe Rundschau, 1886-87, m. S64, very 
justly insists. G/. , further, Partiv. oh. x. 

Tho same scholar says, AU'tvrisclm jus gentiwm, p. 3: “The core of the 
demonstration in all researohes into the conneotion of the Hindus, Greeks, and 
Italians must always he language. 'When we are dealing, e g , , with the 
institution of name-giving (to the new-born child), that the ceremonial 
ouatom was common to Hindus, Greeks, and Italians may he inferred from 
the fact that the feast is called ndmadkSya {nominis datio) in the sitras {<f., 
below, § 86 (?) rather 42, note ^).” For our part, we can only infer, as for as' 
language is concerned, that there was an ludo-Getmamo word for “name.” 

W 0 call attention here to cases of this kind because, as we shall see subse- 
quently, Leist IS led by them to assume a very high moral culture for the Indo- 
Europeans— in which we cannot follow him. Of. Part, iv. ohs. i. x. xii. xiii. 
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LOAN-WORDS. 

Original coniiootion and borrowing— 'I'Lo two things indistinguishahln in thr 

eaihost timoa— The employment of loan-words fur llio history of culturo. 

Thdiud remains a lost dilhovilty to nvoutiou, whitih stuDiln in the 
way of attempts to rooouatvuct ludo-doriuaiiio culture by luetins 
of Comparativo Philology. It is tho tliilioulty of doeulini? witli 
certainty botwoou words inhoritod from of old and words iKirrowed 
at an early period. Our only safe otiioriou is tho rogularity or 
irregularity with whioh tlio Bounds oorrospoiul to oach otlior, Wu 
opine tliat Slav. chUbU, “ broad, ’’ is a loan-word from tho 'Ceutonin 
(Goth, hlai/t), because from all that wo know of tho laws whioh 
regulate tho rolatioii of Hlavonio Homuls to Toutmiio, a Slav. ch. 
and a Goth. A oaimot bo desooudod from onu niul tho hruio 
primitive sound (i-). Again, wo regard tho Touloniu words j'/unf, 
pferd, pfeil, os not originally oouucctod with the Lat, poutlwi, 
paraveredm, pilum, bocauso in High Gorinmi tho sound wliieU 
corresponds to an ancient jo is/ (/«fer, iran/p), not pf\ and ho on. 

But, now, is itinoonooivablo that in tho early history of latiguago 
a word may have been boiTowod by one laiigiingo from another at 
a time when the borrowing language had begun, or at any rato 
had not ceased, to be exjiosod to tho transforming actioir of im- 
portant phonetic laws such as tho Gorman soimd-shifting, the loss 
of the^ in Irish, or Of tho ir in Greek, <to.? If this is coiicoivablo, 
then does it not follow that tho im])ortod word must soon have 
lost its foreign air under tho action of tho native phonetic laws'? 

These questions make themselvea felt very clearly in the caao of 
Indo-Germanio peoples that wore early and long exposed to tho 
civilising influence of some other Indo-Gormauio people, os in 
Europe the Italians to that of the Greeks, the Teutons to that of 
the Celts, 

In Italy at the time of the Samnite war tho important phonetic 
law by which s between two vowels was transformed into r had com- 
pleted its work. Greek words, therefore, ooutaining an intervocalic 
8 which were taken into Latin after this time are not affootod by 
this phonetic change (of. miUa, phaaSlw, carham, ike,), Greek 
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words, liowevsr, whicli found thoir way into Xi&tin boforo tins 
period, and therefore submitted to rhotacism, may easily look m 
though they were nativo and not borrowed. Thus tUs, tHr-is, 
“incense” : Sues, 6vi{a)o^ as wtw, veier-is : F^os, F<Te(o-)os ; and, 
oonsecjuently, we should have no means of testing whether tUs was 
a loan-word from the Greek if it were not for the correspondence 
of the other consonants (Lat. t = G. in this case. 

Not unfrequently, however, such tests are altogether wanting — 
e.g., Lat. rndlum, G. /r^Xov, Lat. m&rum, G. pdpov, /rfipov, Lat. 6upa, 
G. Kvirq, &c., which accordingly are claimed by some as borrowed, 
and by others as primevally related. C/. above, p. 129. 

An important means for deciding the relation of Celto-Teutonie 
words to each other is affoidod by the first Teutonic sound-shifting. 
Teutonic words which show it (A.S. iiln = Gallic -iM/mim) may be 
primevally connected with the corresponding Celtic. Words whicli 
do not show it (O.H.G. charro, Ir. carr) are certainly borrowed. 
It 18 , however, by no means impossible that Gallic words were 
taken mto Teutonic before the effects of the first sound-shifting 
began to make themselves felt, as is the case, as a matter of fact, 
with Goth, reiks, “ king,” which on account of its t is undoubtedly 
borrowed from the Celtic (Ir, riff-)} OsthofT, Perfektum, p. 10. Other 
words, too, may belong to the same period of borrowing, though 
we cannot detect them. 

Very frequently considerations drawn from the history of culture 
will decide m a given case whether we have to do with borrowing 
or primeval affinity : though often this path also fails to bring us 
to the desired end. Thus, really (c/. V. Hehn, 216, 627), it is 
extremely probable that the Eomans got their rosa through the 
Greeks ; but the phonetic change by which a G. ^68ov, /ioSrj (above, 
p. 1^1) becomes a Lat. rosa has as yet nothing to give it proba- 
bilify. 

The reason of this phenomenon may occasionally be found in 
the fact that of two words not one but both may be borrowed from a 
third as yet unknown to us, as may be conjectured to be the case 
say with Lat. asinus ; G. ovos, and with Goth, silubr O.S. sKrehro, 

Again, the oiroumstanoe that in one language a word displays 
the most luxuriant fertility of forms and meanings, does not 
exclude the possibility that it may be borrowed from a word which 
m its own language stauds in apparent isolation j for it often 
happens that loan-words have a richer life than words native to 
the language. This is the case, e.g., with the far-spreading stock 
of Goth. k<wp&n, whioh I regard after what I have shown in my 
Handehgeichichte 'und Wa/renkunde, i. 89, as distinctly borrowed 
from Lai caupo. 

Indeed, the nearer we approach to the oldest periods of language, 
the more the ideas of borrowing and of primeval affimty tend to 
coalesce. 

Let us suppose, as above, that the way in which the equivalent 
names for plough arose m the European languages was that, at a 
time when the peoples who now occupy Europe were still geo- 
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graphically united, the root ar established itself at somo point of 
this linguistic area as the designation for plough, and thence 
gradually spread and spread thi'ough the neighbouring peoples : 
here we obviously have a process of borrowing which must have 
required a considerable time for its completion. 

This possibility, however, that words which appear to have an 
original connection with eaoh other, may have spread from tribe 
to tribe at a later period, sometimes has its importance for history. 

Thus, as yet, silver has not been traced in the late dwelhngs of 
the plain of the Po {of. Helbig, Die Italiker in der Poebne, p. 21), 
whereas, according to the common, view, this metal must have been 
known to the original Italians, as is indicated by the comparison 
of Osc arage.twl = Lat. argentum. This might be interpreted as 
an argument against believing that these lake-dwellers were 
Italians, were it not for the possibility that centuries, perhaps, 
may have elapsed between the time when those" dwellings were 
inhabited and the time when the knowledge of silver spread 
through the still closely connected dialects of Italy. At anyrate, 
Greek words hke Bgcravpoi (Osc. thesavrom, thesavrei, Lat thesaurus), 
^ep(re\jj6vr) (Pelign. Perseponos, Lat. Prosepnais), •nJppts (Osc. tiurri, 
Lat. Imrris; cf. 0. Weise, Die griech. Worter in der lat, Spraohe, pp. 
34, 196), spread through the tribes and dialects of Italy so early 
that they might seem to be originally conneoted. 

We have now to make some general remarks on the employment 
of loan-words for the history of culture. 

We have said above (cf. p. 73) that the occurrence of a loan- 
word in a language as a rule justifies the conolueion that the idea 
conveyed by it was, like the word, borrowed from abroad ; and on 
the whole this is perfectly correct. Just os we, see from our words 
tobacco, potato, champagne, &c, the source from which or the 
agency by which these important elements of civilisation have 
come to us, so too the loan-words : Irish mtir, O.H.G. nv&ra, mUri, 
N. Slav, mir, Ukraine-Russ.-Pol. mur, Lith. mdras, Alb', mur, 
<ko., borrowed from the Lat. mums, show who taught North 
Europe to build walls and stone structures. Again, the Lat. mvm 
takes us back through the 6. /ivo, not only to the Hebraie-Assyi'ian 
maneh, mana, the source of the Egyptian mn, but even to the 
pre-Semitic language of Babylon, the Sumerian mana, thus point- 
ing the way by which in the dim and distant past the discovery 
of weights and measures travelled from nation to nation. 

Nevertheless we must remember that the presence of a loan- 
word does not always imply that the idea also was borrowed, and 
that the borrowing of an idea does not always imply the presence 
of a loan-word. As regards the first point, when one nation 
exercises a strong civilising influence over another neighbonnng 
nation, names are usually borrowed for things with which the 
borrowing nation had long been famihar. The wealth of the 
‘ English vocabulary, as is well known, is partially due to the 
existence side by side of “ classical ” and “ Teutonic " synonyms. 

But we must keep an eye open for similar eases in the early 

K 
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history of language. When one nation or civilisation is brought 
into close contact with another, it usually happens that certain 
terms for immoral persons or proceedings are boiTOwed by the less 
civilised people from the vocabulary of the other : the Pheuioian- 
Hebraic pillegesh, “courtesan,” penetrated into Greek (iroAXcucfs), 
and thence into Latin the Greek sropriicds into the Armenian 

pomik (Lagarde, Armen. Stvd.,-p. 130), the Latin mereJna; into the 
Irish mertnch (Windiach, I. T., p. 687), and 0. Eng. miltestre ; 
the White-Bussian kilrva into the Lith. khrwa (Brilckner, Die Slav. 
Fremdwbrtm-, p. 100). The Finns, indeed, have borrowed three 
names for flUea degoie from their neighbours {huora : Swed. hora, 
portto ; O.N. portkona, kurva : Slav, kwvua). For all that, it seems 
to rhe that it would be as rash to infer from this fact that the 
peoples mentioned were previously unacquamted with illicit relations 
as it would be to maintain that the Germans were ignorant of con- 
cubines until they made the acquaintance of the French maitresse. 

Often the native word continues to flourish by the side of the 
foreign, as indeed is the case partially with the terms quoted above 
(c/. G. vipvri, Lat. scortum, Lith. kikszi, Teut. hure)) frequeutly, 
however, the native word is driven out by the foreign, and then there 
is no poasibihty of ascertaining by the unaided assistance of philo- 
logy whether the thing in question did or did not previously exist. 

The possibility that a language may provide a name for a 
borrowed object out of its own resources is not unfrequently 
realised. Obviously different languages behave differently when 
confronted with the same task — ^that of furnishing designations 
for things borrowed fi'om a foreign civilisation. The Finns when 
they appeared on the Baltic, swallowed, if we may be allowed the 
expression, the vocabulary of their more civilised neighbours whole ; 
the Indo-Gcrmaoio languages of the north of Europe can point to 
entire dictionaries full of loans from the classical languages, Latin 
from Greek. But the Greeks even in their dependence on the East 
showed themselves individual and creative. Their language in its 
older stage does not contain a hundred loan-words from the Semitic 
(c/. A. Muller, above, p. 74) ; while they, it seems, much more com- 
monly than other nations, framed native names for foreign objects. 
Such pure Greek expressions are voim, “hyena’Y : {ls),ptvo)t«p(ue ( ; 
and Ktpas), and many othere, which then usually travelled through 
the rest of Europe in Greek garb. The reasons of this different 
demeanour of different languages, both in particular instances and 
as a general rule, are manifestly various. Differences in the 
intellectual capacity or in the stage of oivilisation of the recipients, 
the sudden or gradual and permanent action of the donors, the 
consideration whether a uew object was first seen abroad or 
imported, all these thin^ may be factors to be reckoned with 
In* any ease these questions, to which 0. Weise was the first to 
direct his attention in his excellent Wcrtentlehrmng und Wortaehop- 
fang (Seitschrift fOr VSlkerpsych, u. Sprachw., xiii. p. 223, /,), 
deserve thorough investigation. ’ 
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OONOIiTJBIONS. 


Saienee of language not 5n a position of itself to reoonstinct tte primitive 
Indo-Qennanio age— Summary of considerations — Relation of Compara- 
tive Philology to History and Palceontology. 

Wh have now reached a point at which we must put to ourselves 
the question whether Comparative Philology of itself is in a position 
really to afford a satisfactory aooount of the primitive Indo-European 
ages 1 I believe that, after all we have set forth, the answer can 
only be in the negative. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the difficulties which stand in the way 
of drawing inferences as to the history of culture from Comparative 
Philology. The first and most serious is caused by the gaps in 
the linguistic record of the Indo-Germanio vocabulary. We have 
no means of deciding whether an equation which is confined to a 
single set of languages is due to a close connection between those 
languages, or whether the others originally also partook in it. 
Consequently we are not in a position to observe the unity of time 
in our account of the primitive culture of the Indo-Europeans ; for 
things or ideas, from which we imagine that we can infer the 
character of the primitive age, may have only become known at 
periods separated from each other by hundreds or perhaps thousands 
of years. 

Again, our ignorance of the laws that determined the formation 
of words in the prehistoric period of language frequently leaves us 
uncertain whether a series of words identical in root and suffix do 
really denve from one and the same prototype, or whether their 
similarity is not the result of like forces working independently in 
different languages; while contrariwise in the case of equations 
based solely on the identity of the root there is always the possi- 
bility that the words did proceed from one and the same original 
form, and only lost thqir Identity of structure when the languages 
were separated. If, again, an equation U such that we think that 
we may fairly infer from it the existence of a given word in the 
original language, then the question arises what was the priipitive 
meaning of this word ; and to this question it is that Comparative 
Philology, with especial frequency, finds itself unable to give a 
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satisfactory answer. Finally, we are frequently unable in important 
cases to settle the doubt whether an etymological equation is due 
to an original connection between the words or to borrowing in 
early times. 

If we wish to convince ourselves by an actual example how 
extremely uncertain inferences about the culture of the Indo- 
Europeans usually are, when they rest on nothing but etymology, 
we have only to put by the side of each other the verdicts given 
by the moat distinguished philologists, men like Pictet (qf. above, 
p. 82), Schleicher (cf. p. 22), Max Mdller (c/. p. 26), L. Geiger (c/., 
loc. cit,, p. 121), Hehn (cf. p. 34), Benfey (c/. pp. 26, 40), and others, 
on the question whether Indo-Europeans were or were not acquainted 
with the metals. It will then be found that in this question only 
one thing is certain, viz., that of no single metal is it certain — i.e., 
proved to the satisfaction of all or most authorities on the subject — 
that it was known in the primeval period. Each and every metal 
alike is both claimed for and denied to the primitive age, and that 
although the Imguistic evidence is the same, and although we 
have here to do, not with mere dilettanti, but with passed masters 
in the science of language. 

If we have protested against overrating linguistic palffiontology, 
we are yet very fat from underrating the importance of Compara- 
tive Philology for prehistoric research. However far back his- 
torical evidence or ambiguous myths and sagas may carry us in the 
history of a nation, every one knows how soon all clues forsake us. 
Even aroheBoIogical paiieontology only takes ue a stop further, and 
then only where it is possible, with some probability, to assign the 
monuments recovered by arohseology to a definite people. Unfor- 
tunately this consummation as yet has been but rarely attained. 
The etymologist and the historian of culture find that the soene on 
which the boldest and most searching questions of palaeontology 
are put, has no ethno-historioal background, and no foundations in 
chronology. Who were those neighbours of the northern shores 
who in their “kitchen-middens” have left ns traces of their 
^stance ; were they of the same flesh and blood as the modern 
inhabitants of those regions, or were they a foreign race 1 What 
was their relation to those ancient Europeans who rammed their 
piles in the lakes of Switzerland, and built their bare huts upon 
them? To judge by the fauna, the age in which the kitchen- 
midden men of Denmark lived, must on the whole have been about 
the same as that in which the lake-dwellers of Switzerland lived in 
Europe ; yet, between these two ancient populations there is this 
great gulf : that whereas in the south the domestication of animals 
was far advanced, in the north the only companion of man that 
has as yet been traced is the dog. 

So, then, between the furthest point to which history can trace 
the separate peoples, and the time when they were still united with 
other peoples, perhaps with the whole Indo-Germanio family, there is 
in truth a great gulf fixed which Comparative Philology alone can 
bridge, and that only at certain points. But we must always hear 
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iu mind that at the very mo8t language can only give us a 
skeleton, and that to cover the dry bones with flesh and blood is 
che prerogative of the Comparative History of culture. That the 
Indo-Europeans did possess the notion of a house the philologists 
shows us, for the Sans, damdy Lat. domtts, 0. Sdpos, Slav. doTnii, 
correspond ; hut how these houses were constituted the historian 
of primitive culture alone can ascertain. To state once more the 
quintessence of our argument, two sentences will suffice • Com- 
parative Philology of itself is not in a position to reconstruct the 
primitive culture of the Indo-Europeans, and if we are to secure 
our advance step by step over this difficult ground, we can only 
do so on the condition that the three sisters. Linguistic Research, 
Prehistoric Research, and History, unite iu the common work.* 

* Cf further. Part iv. ch. i. 



PART 111. 

THE EIKST APPEARANCE OF METALS, ESPECI- 
ALLY AMONGST THE INDO- GERMANIC 
PEOPLES. 


Qtiod sMWrtsl, oea atque aurwm femgue repertum eat 
Et simul argenh pandits pliimbigue poteatas. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

If the course of the evolution of human culture may not un- 
fittingly he compared to a mighty river having many sources, 
some undiscovered, vfhich is rolhiig onwards to the ocean of the 
future, those places on this stream have a special interest for the 
histonan of culture, where a broad tributary joins the main stream 
to swell its flowing tide. 

Amongst the great turning points in the history of culture may 
with good reason be reckoned the epoch when man makes his first 
acquaintance with the metals. For, the secret treasui’es of the 
earth, when once they ate brought to light, affect the life and 
labour of man in such manifold ways, that under their influence a 
new birth, another age seems gradually to be called into existence. 
So, according to the views of the ancient natural philosophers, a 
circumstance beyond the common was needed in order to bring 
the metal bowels of the earth to the light of day. According to 
Lucretius, De Herum Natura, v. 1260, /., a mighty conflagration 
once consumed woods that stood on metalliferous soil : — 

" Quidquid id eat, quaquomque ox cauaa flammeua ardor 
Hombili aonitu silvas exederat altia 
Ab radicibua, ot terrain percoxerat igni j 
Manabat venia forventibaa, m loca torrte 
Conoava conveniens, argenti rivus et auri, 

.ffiria item et plumbi.” 

According to Poseidomus, in Strabo, c. 147, Spain’s wealth m 
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gold and silver was betrayed in the same way.* In the Finnic 
saga (Kalevala, ix.) the iron which dropped to the eai'th from the 
full breasts of the three maidens fashioned by Ukko, fled before 
its raging brother, the Fire, and sought refuge 

In the swamps that make men stagger, 

On the broad back of the swamps, 

In the fountains full of water 
On the mountain’s sloping sides, 

until it was discovered by the “eternal smith," Ilmarine, and 
haled into the smithy, and so on. 

Let us here try to realise the most important departments of 
human culture revolutionised by the metals. It was in truth a 
stiff bit of work that awaited man ere he could clear a space for 
himself and his belongings on the soil of our European home. 
Dense primeval forests, the beginning or end of which none of the 
seitlers could boast he had ever reached, covered the interior. 
German names of places, in which no idea recurs in such manifold 
variety as that of “ forest ” and “ bush,” are a faithful mirror of 
ths superabundance of forest in bygone times. Through the 
primeval forest the streams brawled unfettered, now oonoentrating 
in furious rapidity, now loitering in broad morasses. silvis 

herrida aut paludibua fooda is the description of anoient Germany 
from the Eoman’s pea. Even the shores of the Mediterranean in 
this primeval period were not embraced by the ever green girdle, 
vhioh at the present day gives the south its peculiar stomp. The 
useful olive, the fiery vine, the glorious laurel, the propitious 
myrtle — none of thorn as yet had'loft their southern home in Syria 
or their northern abode on the Pontus. Classic soil was still 
covered by sober forests of oak and gloomy firs, and the only 
harbinger of brighter times was “ the soft breath that blows from 
the azure sky.” 

The animal kingdom, hke that of the plants, is wilder and more 
terrifying Gbne long ago indeed are the old, giant inhabitants 
of Europe — the mammoth and the rhinoceros. The remdeer, too, 
has early retired to the north ; but the aurochs, the bison, and the 
elk stiU continue to rove, at least as far as the valleys of the Alps. 
Boars, wolves, and bears are to he found in plenty ; indeed, between 
the Carpathians and the Balkan, the hon must have made his 
dangerous incursions. Slowly man, and ivith him civilisation, 
makes his way from the sea board, by the arteries of the rivers, 
into the interior. But how differently is the hard struggle for 
existence waged with the bronze or iron axe and with the imaided 
implement of stone. The forest is cleared quicker for mau and 
his settlements, the well-carpentered dwelling-house rises with more 
majesty, the iron, mattock digs deeper, when it is necessary to 
confide the com with its promise to the nourishment of the earth. 

However, as the bronze-tipped arrow brmgs down the chase 

* 0& yap hMitfreiv ^rjtrlv Sri rav SpvpSav iron iinrp'pffBivroiy ^ y^ 

TaKeiira, fire ipyupiris Kal xp«n'‘T(r, elt rfir iiriipii'fiaii BA rh xav Spos 

Kol xdvTa fiouvij' S\r]i/ eTi/ai iirlS rifos rixva (Tttrupevfiivriv. 
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more ■unerringly, so the iron sword deals a better blow to the 
enemy, and the old poets not unjustifiably regard war as a birth 
of the Iron Age, though others approaching more nearly to actual 
fact deny the bloody fray to no epoch ; — 

“ Arma antiqna manaa ungues dentosque fuorunt, 

Et lapides et item silvarum fragmina rami.” 

(Lucretius, v 1282.) 

" Unguibus et pugnis, dein fuatibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis, qu® post fabncaverat usus ” 

(Horace, Sat., i 3.) 

Iron fights .out the quarrels of which the awri saora famss 
(Virgil) IS tho cause ; — 

“ Effodiuntur opes, irritamenta malorum. 

Jamque nocens feirum (erroque noeentius aunim 
Prodierat ; prodit helium, quod pugnat ntroquo." 

(Ovid, Met,, i. 140.) 

The implements of tho Stouo Age are simple, and made only to 
satisfy the moat elementary needs, though evon bore man’s innate 
tendency to strive after the beautiful makes itself felt. With the art 
of working the metals the taste for ornament and decoration awakes. 
Besides axes, an'owa, and knives, are now found also swords, lanocB, 
sickles, earrings, armlets, needles, rings, and so on. Tho oruamei - 
tation on these objects becomes bolder and more comiilicated ; 
atteropts are made at representing animals and plants (c/- J. Lub- 
bock, Frelmtoric Times, p 14). All these objects of art, however, 
postulate a developed and practised skill, and if hitherto each and 
every man was m a position to make with his o-wn hands all that was 
needed for house and home, even the simple earthenware and the 
unpretentious weaving of his clothes — for both are primeval arts — 
now there are inimours everywhere of the greater skill of some one 
man in smithying and preparing ore. The need of division of 
labour comes to be more clearly appreciated. Metallurgy is the 
first pillar to be erected in the growing fabric of industry. 

But nature has distributed her costly metal treasures unevenly 
over the earth, and the inhabitants of the poorer districts hear with 
astonishment and envy of the inexhaustible and fabulous wealth 
of more favoured spots. Thus, tin, which is indispensable for the 
manufacture of bronze, appears to have been obtained in antiquity 
from ouly three localities, aU fairly distant from the centres of 
civilisation: in Western Iberia, in' the Cassiterides, named after the 
metal, and the northern borders of Persia, the modem Khorassan 
(cf. K. MUllenhoff, Deutsche Altertwmshunde, p. 99, and K. E. v. 
Baer, Fwi loo das Zinn zu den gam alien Bronzen gelecmmen sein 
mag I {ArcMv filr Anthropologie, ix. p. 263, /.). Nevertheless, 
bronze-work is distributed in the remotest antiquity from the banks 
of the Nile to Nineveh and Babylon. Inventive man, therefore, 
has learnt to fetch from distant countries the gifts which his 
native laud refuses him, and though greed may sit at the helm, as 
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Ihe frail bark cleaves the waves of tho unknown and terrible sea, 
from the lower passions rises the genius of progress, tho beginning 
of geography, navigation, trade, and commerce : — 

“ Yours, ye gods, is tho merchant And if his object in questing 
Be but goods, there comes good in the track of his bark.” 

(Schuler.) 

In the time of King Solomon, Phoenician fleets sail to Ophir, the 
land of gold, to Tai'shish, in the south of Spam, for silver, A Car- 
thaginiau fleet under Himilco, whilst voyaging to the Tin Islands, 
discovers the European ooast as far as England. In the Odyssey 
the Taphian Mentes (Athene) says ; — 


vvv &' tSSs vr/l KanjXu^ov ^S’ IrapoKn 

jrXeteV IttI olvenra novTov iw oWoSpoavi dyOpiiTrovs 

cs Tijj.itryjv ixcrd j^oXkov, dyto S* aWiava ciSrjpov- 

But the metals, on their travels ns precious morohandise from 
sea to sea and from coast to coast, come to perforin another func- 
tion of immeasurable importance : as a medium of exchange they 
facilitate commerce between individuals and also between nations.* 
The primitive ataudaid of value and object of barter amongst 
pastoral and agricultural peoples is the most precious of tlicir 
belongings, their herds, especially cattle, cows. The Latin joccwai'a 
and pecuhum, as is well known, are but derivatives from pecus, 
“ cattle in Gothic faUm, and in Anglo-Saxon feoh, mean “ gold 
and cattle,” tfco. In Homer, also, cattle are the usual medium of 
exchange , but ho is also acquainted with tho use of the metals, 
gold 08 well as iron and bronze, for this purpose : — 

dp’ oIviI^ovto KaprfKopdmyrei ’Ayoioi, 

(fXXoi piv xakKw, dXXoi 6’ ai^uvi criorjpcj), 
aXXot Sc pivots, dXXoi B' avT^Q-i jidtcraiv, 
dXXot 8’ drSpairoScmri. 

(E., vii, 473, /) 


Nowhere, however, can the transition from the old simple mode 
of exchange to the use of a currency be better tiaced than among 
the Eomans. Here the oldest legal fines are fixed in sheep and 
cattle ; gradually, however, the custom grows up of using another 
measure of value as well as cattle, that is, copper (ces). It is 
unshaped (ws rude), and is weighed when sold, until eventually 
the state puts an end to the arbitrary shape and fineness of the 
metal, fixes a definite form for the copper bars, and stamps the new 
oast metal with a mark (ce« signatwri), which characteristically 
enough usually represents a cow, sheep, or pig. It is not until 
much later that {drc. 451 B.o.) copper is provided with a mark 
indicating its value, is made independent of tho scales, and that 
thus a currency is attained {cf. F. Hiiltsob, Griechisclie u. Romiache 
Metrologie, y. 188,/,), 

* Oa the following, see for further particulars the author’s Handehgeachidhls 
und PTareiihinde, i. 111-11. 
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The influence, thus briefly sketched, exercised by the metals on 
the course of human development le, however, we must not forget, 
not complete until all conditions, external and internal, are present 
for enabling it to act as lever to an advance in cultuie ; and it not 
unfre(juently occurs that tribes, oven when they have made their 
acquaintance with the metals, fail to get beyond a very pnmitive 
stage in their working and utilisation. Thus the North American 
IndiauB of Lake Superior were presented by nature with pure 
copper in such quantities that it could scarcely escape the observa- 
tion of these savages. The first Europeans, accordingly, found 
that it was employed by them for making axes, armlets, &c., though 
they were manufactured simply by hammering the native ore (c/. JL 
kxAK<i,Die Metalle hei den Waturvbllcem^'^ 220). The Hottentots 
undei stood even how to melt iron ore in holes dug in the earth for 
the purpose, and to manufacture iron weapons, though it is not 
impossible that this ait may have spread from the north-east 
coast into the interior of Africa,'*' as the PenplM marts Erythrad 
(§ 6) speaks of an extensive trade in metals and metal objects 
being done from the south-west coast of the Arabian Sea. Never- 
theless, in other respects these tribes have not advanced in the 
least beyond the lowest stage of savagery. But, save by these and 
other tribes remote from the stream of human development, the 
summons that rose from tho bowels of the earth was not suffered 
to go by unheeded. 

Whether and how far the Indo-Europeans before tiroir dispersion 
shared m the blessings bestowed by metals and metallurgy, as we 
have described them, or, if not, from what points of departure and 
in what directions a knowledge of the metals spread amongst the 
Indo-Europeans — these are the questions which are to form the 
substance o! the following investigation, which cei-tainly will often 
enough be compelled to travel beyond the borders of the Indo- 
Germanio peoples. 

* In any caae iron must have been known firat in Southern Africa. Tho 
Bacahapm, a Kafir tribe, take iron (tsipi) as the starting-point for all their 
names of metals : thus gold is tsipi e lacka, "yellow iron ; ’’ silver, isim e shu, 
“white iron;” copper, tHpi « kubila, "rod iron." 0/. l^ugemont, bit 
Srmmxeit odor die Semilen, tm Occident, p. 14. 
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THB NAMES OP THE METALS IN GENERAL. 

It is a remarkable pbenomenou that the metals known and worked 
by any people form an exclusive group in the linguistic conscious- 
ness of that people. This is not due to the early existence of a 
collective name for the metal treasures of the earth. On the 
contrary, as is the ease with nearly all generic names, it is not 
until a late period that such a collective name begins to establish 
itself. If in early times an expression is needed for the metals 
collectively, the pan pro toto is used, that is, the name of the 
metal, which ever it is, which happens to be tho most important, is 
used as the name of the genus. In this sense are used Sans, dyas 
(ces), Zend ayaiih and aydklitlviKta, “liquid metal’' (Parsi 
aySkJisasta, N. Povs. aydksitust), G. xa^Aos, H.G, erz, Slav.-Lith. 
ruda, and others, whoso real and original meaning will have to be 
further discussed. 

On the other hand, tho Greek and Latin, peVoXXov, metallum, from 
which como on the one hand Mod G. piraSXov and Anneii, metal, 
and on the other Irish mitall (Stokes, Irish Glosses, p. 96), and the 
Romance words, Fr. mital,- Ac (c/. Diez, Etym. W.\ p. 208), 
in the sense of a generic name for metals, is comparatively recent 
In Herodotus where the word occurs for the first time, izeroXXov 
means nothing but the mine, the workings, and it is only in later 
hterature that it comes to mean metal. The obviously borrowed 
Lat. metallum, (0. Weiae, Die gruxh. Worter im Lat., pp. 153, 468) 
also still means mine as well as metal. The attempts to find an 
Indo-Germanic explanation for the G. jj.iraXKov (Curtins’ Grundz?, 
p. 66; B. B., i. 336) are not successful. A denvation from 
the Semitic (Renan, Histoire der langues simit., i.*, 206) has been 
attempted also, G. p,CTaAAov= Hebr. mdtal, “to smithy,” m((5)<if, 
being placed side by side. Improbable, as at first sight it seems, 
that a word for “ mine ” should be developed out of a verb meaning 
“ to smithy,” it may be that we can put the matter on its right 
footing if we assume that the Phenioians, who certainly opened 
up mining in Greece, at the same time that they dug mines also 
erected smelting-housos and smithies in order at once to have the 
ore they obtained in a form convenient and ready both for expoil; 
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and for trade with the natives. That such Phonicmn smolting- 
houses and smithies really did exist on Greek territory is shown 
clearly by the names of various tltreek places. 

The inner connection of the Indo-Germanio names of metals is 
attested by the easily recognised rule that the names given by any 
language to the metals are united by identity of gender : in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Slavonic, Latin, and Teutonic the gender is the 
neuter, which is what one “might have expected to designate 
essentially dead and motionless matter ” (J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Grammatih, in. p. 378); in Greek and Lithuanian masculine — the 
feminine as a rule is not employed. But the remaik may be 
made that in the lenguages of North Europe, the further hast 
you go the more exceptions there are to the original rule In 
Teutonio stahal (Graff, vi. p. 827) varies between masciilino and 
neuter, smida (“metal”) is feminine; in Lithuanian nldd (“metal, 
ore”) and geleRs (“iron”) are feminine; in Slavonic ruda, mSdi 
(“ copper ”), ocelt (“ steel ”) are feminine, hostierit (“ tin ") masculine. 
The historical explanation of these facts will engage our attention 
later. 

The cohesion of the metals, bower comes out still more 
plainly in the remarkable fact that in the oldest monuments of 
the civihsed peoples of Europe and Asia the metals occur in a 
fixed and, on the whole, m the same order, in which the four guid- 
ing points are gold, silver, copper, iron. This is found in the in- 
scriptions of ancient Egypt, m the cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria, 
m the Bible, and in the Vedas; while in the region of ancient 
Greece the Four Ages of Hesiod, which the poet names after the 
four metals just mentioned, can only be regarded as a mythological 
and imaginary enumeration of stages of culture in an order commonly 
current amongst the contemporaries of the poet.* We also shall 
adopt this order, since real historical data for arranging the metals 
in the order in which they became known will only be forthcoming 
in the course of our mvestigation. Before, however, turning to 
the individual metals we shall do well to examine somewhat closely 
the handiwork of the worker whose craft first gives the metals their 
greatest importance for man — the Master Smith. 

* This fixed order of the metals led, apparently at an early period and in 
a manner not yet wholly explained, to the parallel between it and the oydor 
of the seven planets so important in the religioue views of ancient peoples, 
and^ caused them .both to be sssigned, after many fiuctaations, to certain 
deities Then from this there gradually grew up the alchemists’ signs for the 
metals, which were finally fixed about the thirteenth century : — 


Gold. Silver. Quicksilver. Copper. 'Iron. Tin. Lead. 

© J) ^ 9 (S (t 

Sol. Luna. Mercurius. Venus, Mars. Jupiter. Saturn. 


(y. J. Beckmann, Chemisohi Seteichmng Her MtUMe in the BtH/r. z. Oesch. 

J 01 ^ Eopp, Oesdiichtc der Ohemie, ii. p. 

^421, f. 
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THE SMITH IN LORE AND LANatJAHE. 

Bound no calling of man has story woven brighter threads than 
round the craft of the Master Smith, which is referred m the 
mythology and folklore of moat peoples to times of the hoariest 
antiquity. As in the Bible (Gen. i. 4, 22), Tubal Cam, the master 
in all kinds of bronze and iron work, was bom long before the 
flood, so in the Eigveda, Tvashtd forges the thunderbolt for the 
fierce Indra. As the genius of metals the Zend Avesta knows one 
of the AmSsha ipenta Eslutikra vairya. The Greek Olympus _ is 
provided with metal works of art by the artificer Hephaistus, the 
Latin by Vulcan; even in the venerable Garmm Saliare the name of 
a smith, Mamurius, found mention, and in the Voluspa song of the 
Edda it is said in Str. 7 : — “ The Aaas built them house and shrine 
in the field of Ida to arch them high over. They built forges and 
smithied ore, welded tongs and lovely ornaments." If, however, 
according to the ideas of the Indo-Germanic world of story, the art 
of the smith movmts to the highest antiquity, a question of the 
greatest importance for the whole of our investigation is at once 
raised — i.e,, whether the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion 
were acquainted with the craft of the smith or not ? For, if 
we are in a position to answer the question in the affirmative, the 
acquaintance of the Indo-Europeans with certain metals would he 
a necessary consequence. 

If we begin by examining the names given to the Smith by the 
Indo-Germanio peoples, we find first that they show no etymological 
comieotiou with each other. An exception to this rule is afforded 
only by O.S. viitri, “ smith ” = 0. Pruss. wutris (autre, “smithy”), 
on the one hand, and on the other by Teut. mMar= O.S. wAdarK; 
in the latter words, however, we may have a case of independent 
derivation from amtda, “ metal,” and mSdX, “ copper," the relation 
of which we shall have to consider hereafter. On the other hand, 
nearly all peoples have genuine native names for the smith which 
usually extend over all the dialects of a language, as in Teutonic 
O.H.G. stnid, A.S. smith, O.N. m/id/r, Goth, -srnfp , in Celtic Ir. goha, 
Bret. Com. Cymr. gof; in Italian Lat. fdler, Picen. fdher * (forte 

* It is not impossible that tho loots of the Celtic word and the Italian 
may be related, 
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fdber; F. BUcheler, Lex. It., p. ix.). The high antiquity of these 
words is also shown by their early use as proper names. Even in 
the Rigsmal, v. 21, we ccme across a Smietry compare with this 
Lat. Fabrieim, and the Old GaUio Gohannitio (Cses., P. G., vii. 4), 
Ir. Goianus, Cymr. Oouannon. 

Loans from one Indo-Germanio language to another are occa- 
sionally to be found (e.g , Lith. mdimnkas from Pol. rudnik, and 
Alban. Ko^ard-i, O.S. kovoK)-, from a non-Indc-Germonio language 
to an Indo-Germamo language very rarely (e.g., Alban. aXbdv-i from 
the Turkish). On the other hand, the Indo-Germanio word for 
smith often travels beyond the borders of this fa m ily of speech , 
thus the Germanic word found its way to the Lapps {smirjo, smid), 
the Slavonic kova^i to the Magyars (kovdc^), the lith. kdhids. Lett. 
kalleya to Livoma and Esthonia (kalev, halevi). The last loan 
would date back to a very ancient period if the name of the 
national and eponymous hero of the Finns, Kaleva, who is also to 
be regarded as the father of the eternal smith Ilmarine, is rightly 
brought into this connection.* 

The conclusion from aU this is that names for the smith must 
have grown up amongst the Indo-Germanio peoples at a very early 
period, but not when they were still ethnologicdly united. 

As regards the origin of the Indo-Germonic names for the smith, 
it is threefold. They ore either derivatives from words designating 
metals or metal collectively, as G. irtSi/peus : alSgpoi, 

O.H.G. midar •. mtda, O.S. medaH . mldk, and : kumi, '"res 

e mtallo cuso faetoe,” Pol. rvdnih : ruda, ikc. Formations such 
as N. Pers. dhangar, Kurd, hasin-ger, “preparing iron" : dhan, 
“ iron," belong here. From heighbouring languages may be com- 
pared Lapp, mndife = Finn, ravtio, “smith" : rauta, “iron," and 
Turk, temirii, “ iron man ” ; tvmir, “ won," &c. Or, in the second 
place, the names of the smith come from verbals which designate 
smithying as originally hewing, such as Lith. kdlwis, kdlti — Lat. 
cellere, O.S. Russ., &o., kovadi, kovati, kujg (l:M»=Lat. cu-d-ere, 
O.H.G. houwan, ic.). Third and last, substantives with the 
general meaning of worker, artificer, are specialised down to the 
narrower meaning of smith. Thus Sans, hdrmdrd^karmdra, 
(rt kar, “make "), Lat. fdber (originally “ artisan ” in general), Ir. 
ctrd (cerarius; cf. Windisch, I. T., p. 420) by the side of goba = Lat. 
cerdd, “artisan." This transition, however, can be most clearly traced 
m the Teutonic word, Goth, sm'pa, O.N. amidr, &o. In the older 
penods of the language it regulaily has the meaning of the Latin 
fdber, and consequently we find as well as O.H.G. irsmid, ckaltsmid, 
& 0 ., also A.S. vtgsmid, O.N. ^dddsmiifr, bolvasmid'r, “mischief 
smith,” O.S. vundersmid (Beow., 1682), O.H.G. wrtailimid, <ko. 
The case is precisely the same with the West Finnic names of the 
smith, aeppd, which cannot have had this meaning originally. In 
popular language we come across Finn, runoseppd, “ a master of 

* So AHqvist, OvUurw., p. 68. Otherwise, 0. Bonner, Vergleichendea 
WarM. der finwiich-ugriichm ^pr,, i. p. 67, who regards Kalem, &o., as 
genuine. 
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runes,” purrem^d, “experienced in building boats,” Esth. Mng- 
seppd, “shoemaker,” rdtsepp, “tailor,” and others (c/. Ahlqvist, 
Gtilturw., p. 67). Hence, even though certain equations such as 
Ir. cerd ^ Lat. cevd6 are to be found in the names of the smith, it 
by no means follows that a word for “smith” existed in the 
primitive penod. 

A designation for the smith, which is not without its interest, 
at any rate for later times, is offered finally by the Alban. jifyir-L 
■= AiyoTmos, Mod. G. Vv<jiTOi, Eng. gipsies, 8pau. Gitanos, properly 
“ Zigeuner.” For the craft of brazier was practised principally by 
them (O.H.G. chaltsmid, “he who smithies without fire”) both in 
the East and in the West The gipsy dialects themselves {of. A. 
Pott, Die Zigmner in Europa md Aden, i. p. 147) offer nothing of 
importance. On the gipsy smiths, ef. R. Andree, loc. dt. p. 

79,/. 

Facts of language exactly analogous to those offered by the 
names of the smith are presented by the terms for his tools and 
implements. Thus, not a trace of affinity in the names for these 
things can bo detected between Greek (anvil, Horn, bellows, 
Horn. ^ ^inrcL, the smith’s hammer, Horn, rj ^awnj'p and i) crc/ivpa, 
the fire tonga, ^ Trupdypij, later KopKivoi, “ Crabs claws,” the melting- 
furnace, Horn, vdavoi : xeto, later icdpn'o?, ^eppoorpa, ySaCvos) and 
the Italian words {incus formed from cudere, as amboss : O.H.G. 
anapds : pdsan, “fundere," and O.S. nahovalo \ kovati, or Lith. 
pnikdlas, 0. Prnss. preicalis : kdlti, follis, malleus, forceps, fomrn, 
fomax). 

In the oldest monuments of the Hindus and Iranians, also, in 
spite of their close relationship, the only implement of metallurgy 
which admits of comparison, the melting-furnace, has totally 
different names In the Rigveda the name is dhm&td {dhmatd, “ the 
melter”) • d/iam, dhmd, “to blow;” cf. dhmdtds dftis, “bellows;” 
in the Avesta, however, saSpa {aydsadpa, erezatosadpa).* 

Moreover, in the passage of the Avesta, Vend. viii. 254,/., which is 
so important for ancient Persian metallurgy (c/. K. Z.,xxy. p. 678,/.), 
the melting-furnace is designated by a word which is evidently 
Semitic, Zend tandra, Hebr. tanndr, and which also recurs in New 
Persian and Affghani. It would not be impossible that the pro- 
montory of the ferruginous sod of Laconia, ToAopoi', situate in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the ancient Phenioian settlements in 
Cythera, may derive its name from the same source, just as another 
Hebrew-Phenician term for the melting-hut {sdr{S)phat : idraf, 
“ to smelt ”) recurs in the name of the Greek island Seriphos (in 
Phenician Sarepta)', also cf. Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alien Geographic, 

p. 262). 

That the smith’s tools originally were made of atone, is shown by 

* A. Tick, Vergl. W&fterhuch, i.’, classes here G. “slag,” KlpSuy, 

“ mine " (!). W. Geiger, Ostiran. OtUtur, p. 888, derives saSpa from a root sip 
(N. Pers. siflan, “to harden”) and Zend jiisro, also “smithy," from Sans. 
jnS, “to adorn.’’ According to K Geldner (A. Z., xxv. p. 686), Zenikhumia 
and aoni were also smelting processes. 
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tte frequency with which their names are derived from the old 
Indo-Germanic name for stone. To it belong in Teutonic O.N. 
/totwiarr = O.H.G. hi.'iTKiT ; O.S. kamy, kantien/t, “stone, in Greek 
oK/AiDv, “ anvil ” = Sana, dfman, “ stone,” Ka/iivos, “ oven ” : O.S. 
kameni (O.S. kamina, “oven,” &c.; Magyar kemdiiy come from 
Grroco-Lat. Kay.cvoi-cciinin'us, Germ, kamtn'), in Sans, aftnctn, 
“hammer” and “anvil” (later), “oven.” An attempt to refer all 
the words mentioned to a primitive graded paradigm is made by 
Bechtel, Nachr. d. Oes. d, W. z. Gottingen, 1888, p. 402. 

Before the art of sewing hides (G. Hesych. ^aAAtj, Lat. follis) 
so as to make bellows i\as understood, recourse was had to the 
wings of the larger birds, as we learn from the Rigveda, Lx. 112-2, 
the oldest passage on Indo-Germanic ground which introduces us 
into a smithy ♦ : — 

The smith with hmahwood on tlie hearth, 

And m his hand a goose's wmg, 

With anvil and a blazing iho. 

Awaits a wealthy customer. 

In the West Finnic languages a good deal of borrowing has taken 
place from Teutonic and Lithu-Slavonic (cf. Ahlqvist, Culturvi , 
p. 60, f.). Thus, to quote but one iustruotive example, Finn. 
pcya, Esth. paja andpo^, “smithy,” correspond to Teutonic pofki, 
pott, potte, “ vessel,” Lith. pUdas, and so called to mind the times 
when the smith, as the gipsies subsequently, travelled from place 
to place and was prepared to set up his workshop at any spot.f 
A contrast to these smiths, but one which equally points to the 
primitive beginnings of the craft, is afforded by the public smithies 
open to all in the Middle Ages xn Germany, where ovory man 
did his own bit of work for himself. "Homer also seoms to he 
acquainted with them. At any rate in Od., xviii. 328, the smithy 
(xoAjojioj Sdpos) is placed on the same level with the (Hebr. 
Ii8h(^kdh ?). 

Although, therefore, from what has been said, it appears that 
language by no means indicates that the most ancient Indo- 
Europeans were aooquainted with the craft of the smith,J still 
there may be an inclination to. infer it from the agreement of 
certain oyles of sagas, which seem to have formed round the smith 
and his trade at a very early period. We refer njainly to the 
striking affinity, insisted on by A.Kuhn (K. Z., iv. p. 96, /.), which 
on the one hand is asserted between the classical stories of 
Hephffistus and Dsedalus, and the Teutonic-Norse Vdlundr 
and Wielant stories, and which ou the other hand has to be 
verified. 
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To begin with we are struck by one feature which Volundr, the 
smith of the north, has in common with Hephoestus, the smith of 
the soutL As the former has his tendons cut by King Nidudr, in 
order that he may remam in Sawarstadr, and thus is lamed, so 
Hepheestus receives from Homer the epithets KuAAoTroSaav, “wry 
foot,” and “ limping on both legs,” and appears there- 

fore to have suffered some infirmity of the feet, with which 
according to some he came into the world, but which according to 
others was the result of his fall from Olympus. It seems also to be 
noteworthy that Volundr m his captivity offers violence to Bodvildr, 
the king’s daughter, just as Hephsestus does to Athene, when she 
wishes him to make her some weapons. 

Still more palpable are the traits of affinity between the story 
of Wieland and Dcedalus. As Volundr is forcibly detained in 
Sawarstadr by King Nidudr, so is Daedalus by Minos. The valley 
of wolves in which the former dwells, fashioning works of the 
smith’s art, makes a tolerable parallel to the labyrinth in which 
Daedalus devises his works of art. As Volundr soars into the air 
on the wings which he has invented, so Daedalus escapes in the 
same way. In the north it is EgiU, the brother of Vdlimdr, who 
makes a fatal essay with the wings and falls to earth through his 
brother’s treachery ; in the south it is Icarus, the son of Dtedalus, 
who falls with his wings into the sea, though certainly through 
his own carelessness. 

In spite of the undeniable resemblance of these representations, 
we must entertain a weU-founded hesitation to allow straightway 
that they are of Indo-Gennanio origin. 

To begin with, the figure of Hepheestus cannot possibly be 
identified with that of Deedalus ; for though the former is called 
SoiSaXos by Pindar, the meaning of the word ('Sat8aXA.(o, “to fashion 
with art,”) is so general that it is quite out of the question to 
identify the two mythological figures on the strength of it. On 
the contrary, nowhere in aU classical antiquity has Deedalus, the 
hero of wood-carving and architecture, anything to do with 
metallurgy (c/. L. Preller, Qriech. Mf/thoL, i. p. 123), and the con- 
nection, proliably very ancient, of his name with the Phoiniko- 
Semitic Crete hints not obscurely at the oriental origin of the 
stories associated with him. 

On the other hand, as regards Hepheestus, whose name unfortu- 
nately has not yet been interpreted,* it is impossible to doubt that 
by it the simple nature-power was BtUl designated in prehistoric 

* Max Mllller identifies "MipaKrTos with Sans, ydvishfa, "the youngest,” a 
perpetual epithet of Agni ; A. Kuhn with sabhiyishfa, “most connected with 
the house” (ijf. Vesta, iarla), K7 Z., xviii. p. 212 , Bezzenherger in his 
ii. 165, takes 'H-<pai<rTos tLS—*<rVa-<fai<rTos, “having his own light,” Fiek, 
£. B , lii. 167, acquiesces, and sees in -tpawTos the name of the Cretan town 
♦anrrds, wheie TtKxivas (see next note) was worshipped. The gods’ poor 
smith comes off worst at the hands of L v. Sohrodev, Grwch. Odtter imd 
Hmen, i. 81, who makes ''H0aio-Toi*=a Sons. *ydbhayish{a “fututwnis valde 
tnipulus," and tries to show the god to be a leoheious, Qandharva sort of 
creature. 
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Greek times, aad, like the Agni of the Veda, was worshipped os 
divine. Thus, in ii. 426, the poet can still say in this sense ; — 


(TTrX.d,y^ua S' afiTfipavre^ hrelpe^ov ‘H^tucrroioj 

and the Italian Yoleanm also contaans clearly the idea of the brilliance 
of fire, if it is nghtly derived from Sans, varc, “to be brilliant," 
vdnas, "brilliance” (according to Grassmann, E E., xiv. p. 164),* 

Sinoe, further, according to Oaisar (de B. G., vi. 21), the Teutons 
adhered even in his time to the worship of tire, purely as a nature- 
power (deonm niim&ro eos solos ducunt quos cenvunt et quorum aperte 
ojEbus iuvmtuT, Soleiti et Vulcanum, et Lunam), one might indeed 
assume that under the personality of Wieland-Hepheestus there 
lay some mystical fire-demon, possibly conceived of, in accordance 
with the nature of the element, as a knavish being. Indeed, it 
might seem as though the lame Hepheeatus of the Greeks was 
parallelled by the Teuton Wieland, maimed of leg, in the epithet 
apidfd, "footless,” which, as well as apArsM, “headless,” is given to 
Agni in the Eigveda^ though certainly only once (iv. i. 11) j and 
that here we have the pnmitive view of the unsteady, flickering 
movement of fire giving expression to itself. 

AH this, indeed, is more than uncertain : what does seem to me 
certain is that the palpable agreements between the stories of 
Wieland and Deedalus point not to some primeval substructure of 
myth, but much rather to direct borrowing by tho Teutons from 
classic ground, even though for the moment we are unable to give 
irrefutable demonstration of the time and place of the spread of 
the story. In a paper which has recently appeared in Germania 
xxnii. 449, Die Wif.landtage and die Wanderung der frdnkMolm, 
Heldensage, W. ^Ither has endeavoured to show that the Teutonic 
Wieland story is nothing but a conscious, poetic coniination of 
toe ancient stories of Vulcan and Dtedalus, put together not 
before the sixth century, on Frankish soil, whence it spread to the 
other Teutomc tribes. We will not say that we feel convinced in 
all respects by his argument; but it must be allowed that in the 
, present condition of Comparative Mythology (c/. further, port iv. 
oh. xiii.) it would he prematime to draw inferences as to the culture 
of pnimtive Indo-Germanio times from analogies drawn from a ovole 
of stones so senously exposed to the suspicion of being borrowed 
at a late age.t 


l^olcanw is probably not an Italian word at all. The 
reX-xoMi' 6 Ztis Kpnaly, which is also guaranteed by an 

Etmnatv monuments alaoTefoAwwt ooonrs, which, however, is intor^eted as a 
pi^r name by Oorseen, DU Spraelui dvr Mrnsker, i. p 969 

Vuloan is rather Setups, fie it is who with a blow 
of his Eammer delivers Jupiter of ilinem- ef H Bliimoor m • • 

• Iniogermmsche 28 , and 
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We, therefore, devote the rest of this chapter to a compressed 
account of the most striking traits of afiBnity which almost every- 
where in Europe cluster round tho craft of the smith, without 
further entering on any discussion of the reasons of this connection. 

In the first place the view is widespread that smithying was 
first discovered, and continued to be practised, by supernatural 
beings. In the Teutonic north these are on the one hand the 
giants* whose weapons are bars of iron, and in whose land is the 
forest of iron. Names also, such as Jamaaxa and Jarnglumra 
(iavn, “iron”) are found amongst them {cf. K. Weinhold, Altn. 
Lelen, p. 93). On the other hand, however, and more especially 
they were dwarfs (O.H.G. twere, A.S. dveorg, O.N. dvergr), whose 
other common Teutonic name (O.H.G alp, “elf,” A.S alf, O.N. 
dlfr) A. Kuhn {K. Z., iv. p. 110) compares with the name of the 
Hindu rblvd, and interprets as the spirits of the deceased {pitdras, 
warepeir), and who were regarded throughout the whole area of the 
Teutonic languages as the guardians and workers of the treasures 
below the earth. According to the Wilkina saga, Wielaud was first 
taken by his father Wade to Mimir to he taught, but when ho, 
like his comrades, was ill-treated by Siegfried, to two dwarfs in the 
Kallevaberge. In the Vfilundarkvida also, Volundr was called 
dlfa liodi, “ alfornm soctits,” and vist dlfa, “ alforum princops.”* 
Dwarf smiths occur in the stories in A. Kuhn, Sagen, Gehrduche, und 
Mdrchen am Westfalen, i. Nos. 62, 63, 162, 288, Ac. 

* Owing to the fact that in the prose introduction to the VdlundarlcviSa, 
Volundt 18 apokon of aa tho son of a king of Finland, M. Sjoegren, in an in- 
teresting essay, De Mnnis aliisque Tschudteis genttbm sdtntM et um metallonm 
aniiguiim iimgnibm (of Bulleim scient^^gue pubia par I'aoademie imp. de 
Saint-Pitershourg, vu p 165,/.), is led to see a Finnic population in the Norae 
Alfaa, 0, Hoffman ((?em., viii. p. 11) would even explain the O.N. Volundr 
by the Finnic valaa, “ to pour.” Derivations of this kind, however, are incon- 
sistent with the want of independence shown by the 'West Finnic peoples in 
the torrainology of the smith's art, to which we have already casually alluded. 
In the Gomae of time certainly the Finns did become famous smiths, as a 
glance at the Kalevala or the Kalevipoeg (an Bsthonian saga, translated into 
German by Oarl Reinthal, Verhandlungen, der gel. esln. OeeKhehafl Dorpat, 
IV. and T.) is enough to Bhow,,so that the relatively late author of tho pioso 
introduction to the Eddas might easily be led to regard the Teutonic YBlundr 
as a Finn. Of. also Fdrstemann, Oeschiehle d, d- Sprachatammes, i. p. 464. 

Naturally, attempts have been made at derivations from Celtic, on which see 
H. Sohreiber, ITasofeftJucA fiir Oeschichteuiui Altertum in Silddeutsohland, iv. 
p. lOS, / W. Uolther in the paper mentioned above quite rightly separates 
the two series of names Waland (ffaland) — O.N. Volundr and A.S, Kiland 
— O.H.G. Wielarvt; they oannot be reconciled phonetioally. He sees in both 
ancient Teutonic proper names, which the Frankish poet employed to repre- 
sent the classical names Daedalus {Viland) and Vulcan (fValand)! it was the 
e^mology of VSland (: O.N. vtl “ are,” rlx^V, confined indeed to this language) 
wmoh suggested it to the poet, while he chose Waiand (cf, TValo) for 'Vulcan 
because of the various mediaeval attempts to interpret VuUamls, Voliaanus — 
the god being regarded as per cerern volana. 

This last explanation will be deemed very far-fetched. If W. Golthor is 
right m his hypothesis of the Frankish origm of the 'Wieland story, the idea 
suggests itself of combining with it a conjecture made by 0. Keller {Allg 
Zeitung. 1882, No 140, Beilage), who sees iu Wieland, for which we need 
only substitute fVdland-VuluMr, a corruption of the name of the Emperor 
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What correspond in the south to the giants of the north_ are the 
Cyclopes, who in Homer certainly are not associated with smithying, 
and of whom it is only a later story that states that in Sicily and 
other volcanic localities they prepare ore for gods and men, as the 
comrades of Hephsestus groaning in fire. But classical ground 
does not seem to have been without its representation of the smith 
as a dwarf. Plastic art appears to have represented Heph^atus in 
older times as a dwarf-like figure (c/. Preller, OriecL Mythol, i. 
p. 126). At any rate, the representation of Hepheestus in the 
temple of Memphis, on which Cambyses wreaked his rage, resembled _ 
a dwarf or a kobold. Gf. Hdt., hi. 37 ; lari yap rov 'H^xi/'crrou 

r&yaXpa tols ^owunfiouri UaralKoia-i ip<j>epe(TTaTov, TOtis ot o' 

Tp(7i ‘TTpwpjytri Twv rpLYipitliV Trepiayovat mrypaiov dvBpo^ p.tp,rj(rt^ 

etm. Subsequently, the dwarfish figure of Hepheestus seems to 
have been transferred to his assistanta Thus, a bas-relief in the 
collection of the Louvre introduces us into the workshop of 
Hepheestus, where the master with some Satyrs is hard at work. 
But near the fumace, from which the flame blazes out, sits a 
dwarfish, bearded, hump-backed figure, which is bent down and is 
examining with the air of a connoisseur the polish on a helmet in 
front of him (cf. E. Guhl u. W. Koner, Dm Lehm der Griec/im u, 
Jtdmer*, p. 28). 

.Finally, it seems to me most probable that the most familiar of 
the emgmatioal, Qrseco-Asia-Minor demons, connected with metal- 
lurgy, such as the Cabiri, Telohines,* Corybantos, &o., the JSatoi 
AajcrvXoi, to whom we shall return hereafter, belong to this cycle 
of ideas, as their names (fingerstalls, hop 0’ my thumbs, pigmies) 
indicate. In no case, however, wUl the venturesome explanations 
of this word SoktcXoi given by the ancients {cf. Pollux, ii. 166) be 
allowed 

As the amazement of man at the marvellous art of melting the 
hard metal in the fire and fashioning things of price out of it 
caused its invention to be ascribed to supernatural 'beings, so its 
exercise by mortal beings could not be conceived without the 
assistance of mysterious and magical means. This view, again, 
prevails throughout all Europe. The TSaToi AdicTuXoi already 
mentioned, even in the oldest notice of them that has been pre- 
served, in the epic fragment of Phoronis (cf. Sohol. to ApoU. A., 1. 


FcUetUianusL “ He, the oontemporary and patron of the poet Anaonius, was 
well known txi the Germans as the conqueror of the Aiemanni, Franks and 
other Tentonio tribes ..... he frequently resided for a year at a time at 
Trier. His outspoken affection for the plastic arts was remarkable ; he tried 
painting with some success, modelled figures in clay and wax, actually dis- 
oorerad new kiuds of weapons, and practised lueohanics and arohiteetuie 
M^ally military architecture, with extraordinary affection and undeniable 

* An attempt has recently been made in a very attractive way by W. 
rreuwitz, A, xv, 148, to explain the TeXx*"** “s spirits of the srdithv : ho 
rompares Q. xoMt-fr-Lith. gd^, O.S. felfo frt. gM reV-v) 

ertyii'*! IS then a folk etymology from BiKya, “ enchant " {cf. 
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1126), are oalled yA/rts, “sorcerers,” a perpetual epithet, ■which 
frequently recurs in later literature.* In Ireland, St Patrick 
(c/. Wmdisch, I. T., i. 7, 48) in'volces various virtues fri hrichta 
han ocm goband octia druad, “ against the incantations of women, 
smiths, and Druids.” Again, the well-known Slavonic saints, 
Kuzma and Demian, who otherwise pass as skilful physicians 
(^ap/ioKcts, like the Dactyli), appear in Russian popular tales “ as 
holy and supernatural (yoip-ts) smiths, in frequent conflict with 
snakes” (c/. W. E. S. Ralston, £imian Folk Tales, p. 70, and The 
Songs of the Fussian People, p. 198). The Teutonic figure of 
Wieland is an equally magical person throughout, and m the 
Fmmc and Esthonian north, also, a good piece of the smith’s art 
cannot dispense with magic. At any rate, the way in whicli, both 
in the Wilkina saga (cf. p. 9'4 of Hagen’s edition) and in the 
Kalevipoeg (cf Ges, n. 399-416), the forging of famous swords is 
represented shows that in the period of these monuments a skilful 
smith could not be conceived as practising his craft without the 
aid of hidden arts. In Greece and Germany, stones, almost 
absolutely identical, were told of master smiths who worked 
invisible. Even Pytheas in his irt/aoSm states that invisible 
smithying was carried on in the islands of Lipara and Strongyle. 
You laid down the unwrought iron, and on the next day received, 
ready made, the sword, or whatever it was that was wished for 
(c/. Sohol, to Apoll, A., iv. 761). Precisely the same story is told 
in England and Germany, especially in Anglo-Saxon (of K. Z., iv. 
p. 96, /., and A. H. Kuhn, Sagen, Gd/rUiiche nnd Mdr^en aw West- 
falen, i. Nos. 36, 40 — of invisible water-smiths — 49, 62, 53 — in- 
visible Sgdnauks — 66, 76). f 

The number (three) of the mythical smiths (KlXpK, Aapyapevrus, 
"AKfioiv; cf, p. 166, note) which we have met with amongst the Greeks, 
and which recurs amongst the ancient Germans and Romans, 
deserves to be noted. Not only has Volundr two brothers in the 
Edda, an old German huoeh expressly names as the most famous 

* The passage of the Fhoronis runs : — 

"ErBa ylrirts 

'iSatot tplyts &vSpes, ipiartpot oikC ivaiov 

iiaiitiapfpeis t« /ilyas (tal {mip$ior’'KKiit>v, 

EtnrdKapoi StpirovTts ipdris 'AtprjffTflris, 

Ot irpSiroi rlxpriv •Ko\vp.i)Tm 'H^oIittoio 
EUpop 4v oiipdjjtrt vd-wais lAtvra trlSiipop 
’Es n-dp r' ijptyKav ital hpiwpfwis (pyop (Sti^av 

Cf. Strabo, o. 478, iwoi iWais pvSiouam, iriipois inopa irupdirrovrn 

vipres Si sal yArjTttT ..... Other names ot the three 

master smiths are’ — Chalkon, Chryson, Argyron, orAisos, KiKptt, Aappaptvtis, 
or Miilioj, AiIkoj, KApuBos (?). As to these and their meaning, of. Prellwitz, 
Zoo. cil. 

+ Exactly the same thing is related of the Veddahs ot Ceylon . “ Wlien they 
wanted a weapon, they took a piece of meat by the night to the worksliop of a 
smith, hang up a leaf out out in the shape of the desired weapon by the side 
of it, and if the work was done according to the pattern, they took it away 
and brought more meat." f!/, J. Lubbock, Prehislonc Tinia, i. 60. 
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sT 7 iitt 6 i 7 i&ist€T (thre6 smiths) Mime, Hertnoh, and j and) so too, 

a prose conclusion of the old French romanco of Fierahras speaks 
of three brothers, Galand (Wieland), Magnificans, and Ainsiax, who 
wrought nine famous swords {ef. W. Grimm, Die deuUche Heldensage, 
pp. U6 and 43). A. Kuhn also, loc. eit., i. No. 92, knows a story of 
three smiths called Krose. It should be noted that the Hindu 
rhM appear in threes. Of. B. R. (dictionary). 

If, however, the smith is credited with the highest degree of 
skill possible to man, it is not difficult to understand that other 
arts were also ascribed to him. Particular mention must be made 
here of the smith’s skill not only in medicine, which we have 
already alluded to, but also in music, poetry, and the dance. As 
the 'Idatoi Adtcn^oi, although they are first and foremost the 
powers that presided over the most ancient metallurgy, neverthe- 
less are said to have brought the first melodies from Phrygia to 
Greece, and to have invented the dactyl ; so, too, the German elves 
have “ an irresistible tendency to music and the dance ” (qf. Grimm, 
Myth.^, p. 438). To no idea are the words smith and smithying so 
often applied as to that of poetry and song (O.N. IJddasmiCtr, O.H.G. 
leodelaJio, to smithy verses, (ko.), and even in the later Middle 
Ages poet-smiths ai'e known {cf. W. Wackernagel, Kkinere 
Sch'nften, i p. 49). 

The note of mysticism, which characterises the production of 
works of the smith’s art, appears however in another point 
common to Greek and German smith sagas : that is, the element 
of treachery and fraud, which is w’ont to reside in the best works 
particularly. The invisible bonds with which Hephcestus sur- 
rounds his marriage bed, Hera’s throne &<l>avtii Stcr/xoiif 
necklace of Harmonia, which brings misfortune even to the last 
generation, are evidence of this on classic ground In the same way, 
on Teutonic ground, Volundr-Wielant is a deceitful fellow. When 
he has killed King NiduJf’s sons, it is said of him ; “ The skull 
under the hair I set in silver and sent to Nidiidr. Of the eyes I 
made precious stones and sent them to Nidudris false wife. Then 
from two of the teeth I made an ornament for the breast and sent 
it toBoflvildr” (Simrock). Reigin and Mime again are depicted 
by the German saga as wily, treacherous smiths. In the Finnic 
Kalevala swords are whetted by Hiisi, the evil principle ; and it is 
Hiisi’s birds, the hornets (e/ ix. 230,/.), which drop the black venom 
of adders, the hiss of poisonous snakes, &c., into the steel. 

This conception, however, has been most characteristically 
developed by the ancient Germans. 

Amongst them Wieland gradually became the deceitful, treacher- 
ous magician, and it was inevitable when the Christian world pro- 
cured the northern countries the acquaintance of the devil that 
the priests should eagerly tmtil “themselves of the person of the 
malevolent smith to illustrate the Chsietian idea of the Evil One to 
their heathen flocks. It is beyond all doubt that the old German 
conceptions of the smith and the devil have many features in 
common. The devil is the swarze mastrar of soot-begrimed hell, 
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he pmithieB and works like Wieland, above all he is hinhibdn 
{diable hoiteux) like the Norse Volundr and the Greek Hephsestus, 
with the latter of whom he has further in common his fall from 
heaven (St Luke, x. 18, and ef. Grimm, p. 946, and iii.*, 

p. 294). The devil who smithies invisible (of. above, p. 166) is 
mentioned by A. Kuhn, loe.cit., i.No. 66. Butthe length of time that 
traces of the idea that the smith was a magician, and in league with 
the devU, continued to exist in Germany is shown by the interest- 
ing tale by Parson Petersen in the seventeenth century (in Frey- 
tag, Bilderr wm dtr deutachen Tergangenheit, iv. p. 60, /.) of the 
“hereditary smith," who is said to knock out the eye of an 
unknown thief by means of all sorts of diabolical arts. 

The transference of the art of smithying from divine and super- 
natural beings to men, and the gradual growth of a special guild 
of smiths, are beat illustrated from Teutonic antiquity. Whereas, 
as far as I know, no hero or demi-god is mentioned by name in 
olassiced tradition as making his sword or his shield for himself ; 
amongst the Germans we come across numerous heroes of noble 
birth who know how to work at the smithy for themselves. I 
mention here Skallagrim, Kveldulfs son, in Iceland (c/ Weinhold, 
AUn. Lehen, p. 93), young Siegfried, Albuin, the king of the Longo- 
bardi, and others (cf. Paulus Diao., i, 27). Names of other half 
mythical, half historical smiths are : Mime, Hartrioh, Eckenbrecht, 
Mimringus, MadelgSr, Amilias, &o. Wealthy men erected smithies 
in their forests, the remains of which are still to be traced in Ice- 
land and in the west of Germany by the charcoal and slag, In 
Ireland also the most ancient simthies were placed m the most 
sequestered woods (cf. O'Ourry, Manners arid Gustorm, ii. p. 246); 
and so, too, in the Esthonian saga (vi. 147,/.), Kalevipoeg* after 
wandering long finds hidden in the deepest depths of the wood the 
only smithy in which he con obtain his magic sword ; — 

Then at length the doughty wanderer 
Saw tlie beauteous dale before him. 

When he entered on the valley, 

While yet distant, to his oars 
Came the roar of bellows blowing, 

And the beat of hararaers striking. 

As, to time, they smote the anvil, Jcc 

The Fridolin saga, which turns on a smithy of this kind, extends 
to all branches of the Teutonic family (c/. Weinhold, op. cit, p 94, /.). 
Skilful smiths were held in the highest esteem. King Geiserich 
even elevated one to the rank of count; and the killing of a smith, 
especially a goldsmith, is always threatened by the laws with a 

* The young hero of Esthonia may be compared in many points with 
Siguid-Siegfi'ied Aa the latter with his hammer drives in die erde the 
mighty anvil of the smith Mime, so with his magic sword Kalevipoeg cleaves— 

The heavy anvil. 

And the block with rings surrounded 
winch upheld it, to the bottom. 
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much heavier fine than in the case of other vassals {of- Wackemegel, 
KL Schriftm, L p. 46). 

In Praland, smiths to the present day stand in the highest estima- 
tion. They are presented with brandy to keep them in good temper, 
and the proverb runs : — 

Tine bread always for the smith, and 
Dainty morsels for the hammerer. 

{cf. Ahlqvist, op, cit, p, 60), 

Finally, the custom of giving a sword a name of its own, as 
though it were a living being (cf. Siegfried’s Balmnng, Wieland’s 
Mimung, Bedvulfs Nagling, Roland’s Dumdart, <feo.), appears to be 
confined to the Teutons. 

Herewith we conclude this brief collection of the traits of affinity 
between Indo-Germanio and non-Indo-Germamo stories of the 
smith. It may readily be made more complete by those of greater 
knowledge. 

To sum up the results of this chapter it has been shown first 
that in the linguistic relations of the Indo-Europeans no reason is to 
be found for referring the development of the smith’s craft to the 
primitive Indo-European penod; and, secondly, that the ambiguity 
of the myths and stories relating to the smith and his art does not 
seem to us adapted to compensate for the lack of linguistic proof. 

We now turn to the history of the individual metals themselves, 
from which we hope to obtain more tiustworthy data for the 
problem under discussion. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

GOLD. 

Gold, renowned in story; gold, which glitters in the sands of rivers, 
and is usually deposited in the veins of inonntains pure and un- 
mixed ; gold, the beautiful gleam of which rouses the desire of the 
savage as much as the ease with which it can be worked attracts 
the artistic sense of more civilised man ; gold, highly prized and 
highly abused, which is decried by moralising poets now as melitus 
irrepertum now as ferro nocentiiis, but which is equally desired by 
all, won for itself its high position in the esteem of man in an age 
that lies beyond the beginning of all history. The ancients indeed 
can tell of a time when in the words of Lucretius (v 1272) : — 

Fmt mpreiia magis cea, aurumguejaeebat propter inuMiUUem; 

but this view of a whilom contempt for gold as compared with the 
other metals finds no support m actual fact. 

The very dawn of history lUumines a land richly blessed by the 
concourse of the most precious metals — Egypt (c/. Lepsius, Die 
Metalle in den Agyptischen Inschriften, Abb. der Berl. Ak. d. W. 
phil-hist. Kl., 1871, p. 31). With especial frequency do the 
^Ethiopians and the southern nations generally appear in repre- 
sentations and insoriptions, bringmg nch tribute from their 
auriferous home in the shape of purses, rings, plates, bars, bricks. 
But the Assyrians also, the Eotennu of the inscriptions, and various 
tribes of Syria, the Tahi, the Chetites, the people of Megiddo, are 
represented as gold-bnnging tributaries, which points to the in- 
ference that in ancient times gold as well as copper may have been 
mined with success in Lebanon. 

The name for gold in Egyptian is nyh, Koptio nouh, whence 
Nubia seems to derive its name. The' figurative symbol for 

gold, j ■which has been preserved in Bemhassan in its 

original form, > represents a cloth folded, with two 

comers, in which the grains of gold were washed and shaken. In 
the older symbol the sao or bag can be recognised with the water 
trickling out {cf. Hebr. sdqaq, G. (tokkcw). In Thebes the hag was 
shaken in the air by two people Over it is written “ preparing 
gold.” In ancient Egyptian inscriptions two kinds of gold are 
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distinguished ; nuh en set, *' gold of the cliffs,” mountain, gold, and 
nub en ,n,u, “ river gold,” the latter of which is colleoted at the 
present day in quUls, under the name of tibber, by the negroes on 
the Blue Nile. 

It is scarcely open to doubt that it was river gold which first 
attracted the attention of man. For, if what Strabo, o, 146, says, 
perhaps with sotne exaggeintion, is true, that in the auriferous sands 
of the Turdetaniau rivers occasionally mosses weighing half a 
pound (called irdkai*) aie found, the same may have been the case 
in rivers of other auriferous lands at the time when gold first began 
to be worked,! though it also seems that in times of remote 
antiquity the precious metal was to be obtained fi'om mountains 
with the expenditure of leas energy than it is now. Polybius (in 
Strabo, o 208) relates that amongst the Noric Taurisoi a gold-mine 
was found so productive that it was only necessary to remove the 
soil two or three feat in order at once to find gold that could be 
worked, and so on. 

In ancient Egypt accordingly the mining of gold goes back to 
times of the remotest antiquity. A very interesting description 
of the anoient Egyptian gold-mines as they are supposed to have 
been worked even by'the anoient kings has been transmitted to 
us by Diodorus Siculus (iii. 12, 14). He paints in gloomy colours 
the misery of the thousands of hapless criminals condemned by the 
sentence of the king to hfe-long penal labour in the mines, as they 
ply their cruel work in fetters, without rest night or day, driven 
by the merciless lash of their overseers, with lamps on their brows, 
gliding like ghosts through the gloomy galleries, without care for 
their bodies or clothing for their nakedness, so that the writer 
concludes with the words; aMj yhp f/ (pvini, otopat, Troiet n’pSSrjXov tlis 
6 xpwos yhtCTLV piy ivlmvov e)(a, ijbwAOicfjv Si xaXtirrjv, (nrovSriv Si 
fUylfrnjv, xpfjcriv’ Si dva pt<rov ySoyrji Si xal XvTnjs. 

The proximity of a country famous for its rich gold deposits, 
and for the early practice of the arts of preparing and working 
gold, renders it probable that the Semites, who were oonneoted by 
numerous histonoal ties with Egypt, had learned even in the 
earliest periods of their history to value and seek the precious 
metal. And, as a matter of fact, the Semites’ acquaintance witli 
gold seems to go back to 'the time when they originally formed 
one community. At least this may be inferred from the agree- 
ment of sever^ Semitic peoples in their names for this metal • 
Hebr. idMb, Arab, dsahab, Chnld, d(^)hab, Syrian dahbo, Origin, 
Semit. dahabu, and Assyr. fyurdsu= Hebr, chdr'Ae (only used poetic- 

* Probably an Iberip word. Of. Phny, Bist. Bat., xxxui. o. i, s. 21 : 
“ Anruin arrusia qnaedtum non ooquitur, sod statim suutn est. Inveninntur 
ita maflsce. Neo ^non.in putei aetiam denas excedontes libras Palaoas (Hiapani 
Vi^nt), alii palicnmaa ; iidetn qnod nnnutum est halucem vooant ” Of 
Diefenbaoh, Qripnes Buropcas, p. 240, 

I'Theanoienteoftentellof atreaniatiiatprodtioedgold in earlier times. Thus 
(aooording to Strabo, o. 626) it w,aa the.raotoluB, whfch has ita source in the 
Timoluft, that brought Ctceaua hla enormoua wealth. But even in Strabo's 
tiipe rh 'Ifiiypa. 
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ally). Both, words connote "the glistening, shining metal” A 
third designation, Hebr. hetem (synonymous with zdhdV), recurs in 
the Egyptian kaSamd {Z. f. agypt. Spr. und Alterth., x, pp. 44 and 
114, and xii. p. 149). 

A special term for gold, not connected with these words, guslir 
hin, the meaning of which is given as the “pliant metal,” was 
possessed by the Sumerian population of Babylon But this word, 
like the other Sumerian names of metals, with the exception of 
copper, appears for the first time in relatively recent texts (with 
ideograms compounded), and the linguistic formation according to 
Hommel {Die vorsemitiseJum Gidturen, Leipzig, 1883, p. 409, /.) 
indicates that the Sumerians obtained their knowledge of most 
metals, and amongst them of gold, in or from Babylon. 

Through the ancient gate of nations, and of Median and Semitic 
intercoiu'se, through the passes of the Zagros chain we come for 
the first time on to Indo-Gcrmanio ground. A triangle, drawn from 
the northernmost point of the Persian Gulf and the southernmost 
point of the Caspian Sea to the mouths of the Ganges, includes 
roughly the abode of a group of peoples, which, as we have seen, 
were united from the earliest period of their history by the closest 
bonds of speech and civilisation — ^the Hindu-Porsian branch. Was 
this branch already acquainted with gold at the time when it was 
still geographically united? We may venture, I think, to say 
" yes ” to this question. The ancient name of this metal in the 
Vedas, hirai},ya, coiTesponds, not only in the root-syllable, but 
also— and to this, as we have seen, especial weight must be 
attached — in suffix, with the zaranya of the Avosta. In neither 
language is a trace of an earlier meaning (c/. above, p. 120) re- 
tained. In all modern Persiim dialects — in N. Pers. zan', zar; in 
Kurd, zer, zir, zSr; in Afghan, zar; Beluohee zar {Z. K. M., iv. 
p. 426); in Bokharian sSr (Klaproth, As. Polygl., p 252); Parsee 
zar — the word recurs, and also beyond doubt in the remotest 
member of Iranian, Ossetic, where it occurs as smgluxrin (in the 
Digorio dialect szigh-zarine, “pure gold;” Hubschmann, Osset. Spr., 
p. 66). Parsee teli, N Para, iilah, tilS, tildh, Arab. Uld is isolated 
(cf. Z. d. M. G,, xxxvi. p. 61). 

As in other respects so in its name for gold, Armenian stands 
remote from the Hlndu-Persiau languages, except in so far as the 
Persian zar has penetrated into it, in the shape of such loan-words 
as zanh, “leaf-gold, tinsel,” &c. (of. Z. d. II G., xxxv. p. 668). 

Gold in Armenian is oski, which can scarcely be Indo-Germanic 
or of ancient Armenian origin. It resembles — more it is impossible 
to say — on the one hand the above-mentioned Sumerian names for 
gold, gmlihin, gmhgin; on the other, the Georgian ohro, oker, 
“gold,” which has passed into some North and West Caucasian 
languages;'*' and, porliaps, also the Finn, vaski, “copper, bronze" 
{cf. P Jensen, Z. f Assyr,, 1 . 254), since elsewhere also m the East 
Asiatic languages ive have proof of a change between the meanings 

* For the rest the Ciuioasinn iiamps for gold (Leaghian mossed, misidi, 
Mizd&glnnn don, desazt,) stand quite isolated. 
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“copper” and “gold” (Jakut. alfun “copper:" the usual meau- 
ing of “ gold ” elsewhere in the Turko-Tatano languages). 

Our assumption that gold was known in the primitive Hindu- 
Persian period, which is shared both by Qeiger {Mw^on, iv. 17) 
and by Spiegel (ArrscAe Periode, p. 33), finds further support in the 
nature of the country, in which we must suppose the Hindu- 
Persiau period to have been spent. Not only the most important 
tributary of the Oxus, the Polytimetus of the ancients, which at 
the present day is called Zeraftohdrt^ “ the gold-bearer,” but also 
the streams which descend north and south from the Hindu 
Kusoh, oaiTy sand glittering with gold in their waters, which 
must have early attracted the attention of the population. The 
same holds good of the streams which flow down the west and 
south-west sides of the Himalaya.* 

According to the views of the ancients, especially of Herodotus 
and Megasthenes, India, in consequence of an erroneous application 
to the whole of it, of what was known as to the north-west of it, 
passes as a country blessed with gold. Pliny (Hist. Nat., vi. 25) 
tells of a gold and silver island, Chryse and Argyre (east of 
the estuary of the Ganges, later xP'^cr^ nrodem 

Malacca; c/. Kiepert, Handbueh-d a. Geog., p. 42). “Thou gold- 
abounding Sindhu,” “thou river with the golden bod” (hiranydyt, 
hiranyavartant), are the terms applied in the hymns of the Iligveda 
to the Indus. Gold-mines, and also gold-washing (Zimmor, Altind. 
Lehen, p. 49, /.), are mentioned, and generally a consuming 
passion for the precious metal is displayed in the most open fashion 
by the worthy poets of the Bigveda. Again, the custom of 
cleaning the gold obtained from the mines with water, which we 
came aocross in Egypt, is mentioned in Vedio texts (adhhy& 
hiranyam punanti)] cf. Zimmer, Altind. Zeben, p. 49 /. A 
luxuriant terminology flourishes m later Sanskrit for the metal, 
the object of desire to all.t 

Of these later Sanskrit names for gold I will only call attention 
to one, which in a fabulous shape found its way to the west at a 
very early period. Herodotus (iii. 102-105), aud others after 
him, informs us of a valiant people in the north of India who set 
out into the deseit on camels at the first streak of dawn to fetch 
gold. “There are ants there, in size between a dog and a fox, 
and of extraordinary swiftness, whiob burrow in the earth, after 
the fashion of ants, and throw up heaps of a golden sand. The 

* As is well known, some scholars have endeavoured to find in Sana. rasiX 
(a mythical river of the extreme north)” Zand rm'tha (mythical stream) a 
recollootion, common to both branches of the Hindu-Persian group, of a great 
river in the land from which they came, the Jaxartes (’Apitfiji). Of. Spiegel, 
Ariseht Periodt, p 107. 

t Of. Pott, Etym. Porschmgen, ii. p. 410,/. He reviews Hindu names for 
gold under four heads . sheen and colour, real or imaginaiy place of discovery, 
qualities or laudatory eoitliota, uncertain origin. Cf. ii. for the Sanskrit 
names of the other metals. Narahan’s Fdjanighantu (in the middle of the 
thirteenth ceptury of our era), ed. hy R. Garbo, Leipzig, mentions forty-two 
names for gold [cf. p, 83, /.). 
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thing is to load the camels with this sand as rapidly as possible 
and get home before the cool of the day. For though these ants 
remain concealed during the heat, afterwards they come out of 
their holes, and guided by the scent give chase to the gold-robbers.” 
This story, which was widely spread in antiquity, is alluded to in 
Hesyohius’ gloss iKTaWeLi' nvpfirjxei* Now, as a matter of fact, 
there is a kind of gold called by the Hindus piptlika, “ants” 
{MahdbhArata, ii., 1860), brought from a North Indian tribe 
named the Darada, who were called gold-hunters even by the 
ancients, and according to Lassen it is probable that the name 
indicates a kind of marmot animal stiU to be found in the sandy 
plains of Thibet, which lives in communities and burrows like 
ants. The sand thrown up by these creatures may often have 
contained gold, and may have caused the Hindu gold-sockera to 
imagine that these animals had a peculiar instinct for discovering 
the metal. 

Another explanation of the story of the gold-digging ants 
assumes that by these mysterious beasts we are to understand a 
Thibetan variety of the human species ; and, indeed, recent explora- 
tions in Thibet have revealed numerous families of Thibetan gold- 
diggers living together in communities, and they, in the depths of 
winter, wrapped up to the ears in hides and skins, guarded by 
great, fierce dogs, dig with long iron spades for the gold which is to 
be found in abundance (cf. Amland, 1873, p. 39). 

Now that we have traversed the ancient civilisations of the East, 
from the banks of the Nile to the Oxus and the Jaxartes, and have 
found everywhere that joy in tho precious metal and longing for it 
go back to a point in time which can only be reached by moans of 
Comparative Philology, let us return to our own quarter of the 
globe, Europe. 

Nature has not entirely refused her good things to Europe 
either. We have accounts even in antiquity of the wealth of 
Spain, Gaul, Switzerland, Norioum, Macedonia. Time after time 
gold has been discovered in Great Britain and Ireland, in Bohemia, 
Austria, Hungary, in the sands of the Danube, the Rhine, the 
MoseUe, the Eder, the Schwarza, the Rhone, &c., though frequently 
it has only made but a poor return for considerable labour. 
Amongst the most important prehistoric finds of gold in Europe 
belong those discovered in Hungary, Siebenbiirge, in the Norselands, 
and ancient Scythia HaUstadt also and Mycenm exhibit gold; 
the Swiss lake-dwellings but little, as at St Aubin and Mosringon. 
M. Much, who, in his book Dte Knpferzeit in Ewropa, deals with 
gold also in ancient Europe (p. 176,^), comes to the conclusion in 
the first place that gold appears much later than copper in the 
culture of the European Aryans ; next, that it appears first of all 
in the south-east of their region, whither it may have made its 
way through the influence of Asiatic and Semitic culture. 

* Of, also Heliodorus, jSthiopicn . wa^vav fxvrk roirovi (SpiI briagiTig silk, 
and Arabians brinmng spice), ix T5rT^«7Ao5uTiicfij, Si riy pypuriKtay 

. . . irpoirKOfil(oy rtt, x. 2fl, and Philostr. ApolL, vi. 1. 
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A sure decision as to the origin and spread of gold in Europe 
can scarcely be reached this way. Let us, therefore, commit our- 
selves to the guidance of Comparative Philology here agam, and 
follow it lii-st to the starting-point of European civilisation, the 
classic region of the Mediterranean. 

In Grreek gold is ^uoros, a word which vai'ious so/vcufits refer to 
a stem-form. ^j^rp-Ttos or compare with the Hindu-Persian 

names for gold given above, and then use as an argument to show 
that the original Indo-Germanic period was acquainted with gold. 
I will not here go into what seem to me the insuperable gram- 
matical difficulties in the way of this comparison, I would only 
point out that even if the correctness of such a stem-form os 
or ypv~TLo% for be granted, it is quite out of the 

question to draw a satisfactory conclusion from it as to the exist- 
ence of a word for gold in the vocabulary of t^ primeval Indo- 
Germanic language, because of the complete dissimilarity between 
its suffix and those of the Asiatic words (c/. above, p. 133). 

All difficulties vanish the moment we decide, in company with 
Honan, V. Hehn, Benfey, and others, to see in the Greek xpvcrds a 
loan-word from the Hobr. clidrUz, Assyr. which the 

Phenioians, whose agency in this matter has the most claim on 
our notice, may well have been aquainted with, owing to the 
affinity of their language with that of the Northern Semites, and 
which, as inscriptions recently discovered show (c/. V Helm, 
Kidtvrpjlarkzm'iu Haustiere,^, p. 461 ; Z. d. J). M, G., xxx. 137), was 
the uauffi name for the gold. That the Phenioian, to whose skill 
in mining obvious reference is made in Job xxviii. 1-11 (“silver 
has its veins and gold has its place of melting,” iio.), opened the 
first gold-mines in Greece, on the Island of Thasos and Mount 
Panggeum, is a fact which has long been recognised. Herodotus, 
who had inspected the mines abandoned by them on the south 
coast of Thrace, states that here the Phenioians had undermined 
a whole mountain. Avri metalla et flatwam, says Pliny, vii. 107, 
Cadmus Plumix ad Pangmum montem invenit. A list of mines 
worked by fabulously wealthy kings of Asia Minor and Greece is 
given by Strabo, c. 680.* Arabia, too, was a great centre of Semitic 
wealth in gold. The fact that the expeditions of the Phenioians 
to the eastern coast and districts of Greece tooki place in the 
fifteenth century, explains how it is that xpv<r(5s is at home in 
Greek from the very beginning, and is in common use for forming 
names of persons and places. For the rest, as to the gleam of 
gold which irradiates the Homeric world, what a famous antiquaiy 


6 ph TayrdAou tXoBtoj kb! T«y ritXoiriJSy 4irb rUv irep\ tpvylav xal 
aiiruxoy ptrMuv iydytro. i Si-KdSpou [ix rSy] iripl Bpifioiy xal rh Uayyalov 
OpotM i Si Xtpiipov iK tSv Ir'AiTTipots irepl ‘A^uSoy vpvirttuy, Sy (cal yCy Hri 
ptK^ AthtTpi'iroAK^ S ^ (c«l t4 iptSypara Tijs ird\ai /leToXXcIai. 

4 *» MlJou i(c Tfly rtpl rh Bippioy Spot 6 SI Tiyov (cal 'AXuIttou (cal Kpolaov 
Wb rSy iy AuSi? • ■ • . ■ *T^t ptTa(b ’Arapytut Tt yol ntp 7 d|i 0 u -iroXlyyn 
iplljUJi iifiifptraAAfvpiya Ixovaa vA Gf. Groskm'd’s Tmnslation, ui 

p. So. A oatefal Mlleotioii of all the places in which finds of gold have been 
made u given m Blumner, Ttmin. md Technol., iv. 12. jf. 
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(vSohomann) remarks may be accepted, mm grano mlis, in spite of 
ScHiemami’s disooverieB . “ Can any one doubt that all this is poetic 
gold, with which it was no harder for Greek singers to deck out 
their heroes than it was for the poets of the Middle Ages to deck 
out the heroes of Teutonic sagas, where also red gold is plenty 1 ” 

At any rate, according to Hdt., n. 69, the Lacedaimoninna even 
in the sixth centui'y, when they wished to erect a statue to Apollo, 
had to send to Croesus of Lydia to buy the necessary gold. Cf. 
further, Blflmner, Term. ii. Techn., iv. 11. 

So, too, it was from Semitic Asia-Minor, though at a much latei 
date, and not through Phenician agency, that the fiva (Lat. mina), 
which first occurs in Herodotus, penetrated to Greece from Assyr. 
manah, which reappears in Akkad. Ttiana and Egypt mm, hut 
scarcely in Sans, mand (M. Miiller, Biographies, &c., p. 116). 

But though in this way it was from the Semitic world that the 
gleam of gold first shone upon the Greeks, still at a very early 
date news may have reached the Hellenes, through the Pontic 
colonies, of the rich treasures of metals that slumbered in the 
ravines of the Ural and Altai mountains. 

Again, it is Herodotus (iv. 24-31) who tolls us that in a land 
to the north-east of the Politic factories, where the ground is 
frozen hsird eight months in the year, and whore the air full “of 
leathers” casts a wintry veil over the landscape, there dwells a 
one-eyed people, whom the Soyths call Arimospi. As far as the 
baldheads, whose name is Argipptei, Hellenic merchants had pene- 
trated, not however without having first had to cross a mountain 
(the Ural). But beyond them no Greek, had pushed ; for lofty, 
pathless mountains (the western end of the Altai) barred the way. 
Only so much was known with certainty : that to the east lay the 
Issedones, whose customs also were known. What, however, was 
known of the land of the Ai'imospi and the gold-guarding griffins 
was learned from the Issedones. Indeed, the Turko-Tatanc branch 
of the Ural-Altaic family of languages, situate at the western end 
of the Altai, must have observed the treasures ofi’ered to their 
notice Vy nature at a very early period. In spite of the enormous 
geographical area occupied by this family of peoples, of whom I 
will only name the more familiar Jakuts, B^hkirs, and Kirghishes, 
the Uigurs, Usbeks, Turkomans, and Osmanlis of Turkey in 
Europe and Asia, throughout the whole region from the Dar- 
daneUes to the banks of the Lena, the same name for gold, alPun, 
alhjn, iltyn, &c.,* recurs, a word which has penetrated to the 
extreme north-east of Asia, into the Samoyed and Tungusic 
languages, and etymologically can hardly Jbe dissociated from 
the name of the auriferous Altai {cf. Klaproth, Sprachatlas in Asia 
polyglotta, pp. 8 and 28). Still more noteworthy is it that on 
the vessels of gold and silver which have been discovered in the 

* In Jakntic alone altun does not mean gold but copper, whereas gold in 
a very remarkable way is designated “rod silver,” kysylk ki)mj/s from the 
Turko-Tatario word for silver. Cf. in later Sanskrit mahdrajata, “great 
silver”— gold. 
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Altai district and in ancient Taohudic graves in large quantities, 
according to Sjogren (c/. above, p. 163 ; loc, dt, p. 170), the picture 
of the fabulous griffin of antiquity has been observed. Amongst 
the Scythian tribes, too, Herodotus found much wealth of gold but 
no silver (iv. 71; Strabo, p. 163). 

This strange northern world, then, touched the outposts of 
Hellenic civilisation as a land of marvels and fairy-tales, and it is 
quite possible that when brought into this connection another of 
the most beautiful of the legends of classical antiquity, the expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts in quest of the golden fleece, acquires a 
special significance. Strabo, c. 499, was of this opinion. He 
mentions the wealth of Colohos m gold, and relates that the 
barbarians caught the gold in the mountain streams by means of 
perforated troughs and rough fleeces. This was the origin of the 
fable of the golden fleeces * For the rest, the story of the Argo- 
nauts was not a native Greek tale, but belonged to the Minyte, 
that is to say, in all probability was a tale of Phoiniko-Semitic 
navigation (c/. Eliepert, Lehrlmch d. alien Geographie, p 242, and 
Peter, Zdttafeln^, v. p. 11), which was subsequently worked up in 
the true Greek spirit. 

We now proceed to the Italian tribes of the Apennine peninsula. 
The Latin name for gold is in Latin aurum, in Sabine (Paul. Diac., 
p. 9. 3) auaum, which points to an Italian stem-form awo. This 
form is properly compared with words such os Lat. aurdra {*aus6sa), 
“ dawn,” wo “ bum and, as is indicated by Lat. aur-Ugo, 

“ jaundice,” it originally meant “shining,” “yellow,” then “gold.” 
Here the one thing remarkable is that the Italians did not, like 
other Indo-Europeans who have special words for gold {of. Sans. 
Afraij.yo = Zend earanya, and Goth. pMfJj = 0.S. zlato), draw upon 
the root ghel, “ to be yellow,” with which they were acquainted 
(Lat. Mvus). To the latter, besides, must be referred Phrygian 
yXoupos ( : G. x^oipdi, “ green, yellow ”), “ gold,” and )(kovv6^ 
(O.S. zeleriM, “yeUow, green”), which occurs m Hesych. without 
an ^di'iKov. 

No indication where the Italians may first have made acquaint- 
ance wth gold, whether on the side of Etruria, Spain (Basque 
urrea, urregoria, “gold”), or Greece, is given unfortunately m 
language or elsewhere. It is noteworthy that no gold could be 
detected in the lake-dwellings in the plain of the Po, Still there 
was a decree even in the Twelve Tables, according to which all 
gold was to be excluded from burials ; exdpitv/r aurum, quo denies 
vincti. 

Clearer are the ways by which gold travelled 'from Italy to the 
pest of Europe. All Celtic languages have borrowed their word 

* irapi Todroit Ji xiyvrv /cal xpvirhv Karaiplpeiv rotr d’roSdvecreai 

S’ Toirs fiappdpovs tpiryais KarartTpiipGaiS /cal iiaKKaraTt Sopais' id,' gj 
?V Xf’-'ViuaWio/' Sipot. Why 0. Gnippe, Wochenschr f. 

JclASS P/rti., 188i, Na 16, will see in. these and similar stones myths “ of the 
ooi^uest of the golden waves by the sun-god. after defeating the monsters of 
the night,” 1 do not comprehend. 
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for gold from Latin, Irish 6r, gen, 6ir, Cymr, awr, Cambr, our, eur, 
&c. , come from the Latin aimrni. "W e here have a delightful instance 
for the student of language, in which it is possible by means of 
cogent phonetic laws to establish in the most conclusive manner 
possible the fact that of two words one is a loan-word from the 
other. If the Italian form ausom were akin to the Celtic, it must 
for instance in Irish have lost its medial spirant, as is made clear 
by the case of Ir, si'w, “ sister,” from *simr ■= Lat. soror from *svesor, 
it could not possibly have developed an r, for such a phonetic 
change is absolutely foreign to Celtic.* 

Hence, an important piece of chronology can be established. 
The change of s between two vowels into r was aecomphshed about 
the time of the Samnite war, the way for it therefore must have 
been paved in popular speech at least fifty years before. But this 
agrees most excellently with the time of the great Celtic move- 
ments southwards aud eastwards which introduced the black day 
of Allia into the Eoman calendar, when, according to the Roman 
story, the insolent Gaul threw his sword into the scales against a 
thousand pounds of Roman gold. After this time the Gauls are 
pictured as fond of gold and rich in gold (of. Diod. Sic., v. 27). 

In the same way that Italian gold penetrated to the Oaltio west, 
it also travelled to the Illyrian tribes of the northern Balkan 
peninsula. The sole remnant of these tribes, Albanian, presents us 
with dr, op-t, which is certainly borrowed -the Lat. aurum j 
another word, <j>\iop(-ov, in the Gegio dialect 

4>)^opjvL, for coined gold, which, like the Mgr. ^Xapl, (f>\mpi, comes 
from florin'ua, fiorinw, &c,, is also forthcoming. 

What seems to be the oldest loan, however, from the Italian' 
aurum, inasmuch as it was effected at a time when the s between 
the two vowels was still intact, perhaps occurs in the Baltic words, 
PrusB, auds and Lith. diJctas. The latter form with the guttural 
inserted before the spirant is readily explained by the phonetic 
tendencies of the language (cf. Lith. l/dkttantit, O.P. iUdmtons : 
Goth. ]ntsundi). As regards the path followed by this loan, 
it is known that in very early times there existed a trade-route 
between the Adriatic and the Baltic, by which the valuable pro- 
duct of the north, amber, was conveyed to the Italian south. 
Beads of amber are found even in the lake-dwellings of the Po {cf. 
Helbig, J)ie Italiher in der Poehne, p. 29). Now, by this route the 
north may have received, in exchange for the precious product of 
its sea, many pieces of the precious and baser metals from the 
south. What stands in the way of this ingenious but very bold 
conjecture of V. Hehn's (p. 461) is the circumstance that, thanks 
to Genthe’s researches (tTeher dm etrushucftm Tauschhatuiel nach 
dem Worden), we know of a direct connection between tlie Etruscans 
aud the amber coast of the Baltic, whereas the Romans made their 
liret acquaintance with the amber through this well-known journey 

* Farther, there are still traces in Old Insh of the finals of the Latin aurum, 
Cf, in Stokes, Irish Olosses, p. 162, the verse Is 6r nglan, “he is pure gold.” 

H 
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of the Eomau knight who, under ITero, commercia ea et litora pera- 
gramt (Phis, ffist. Wat, xxsvii. 3. 46). 

So long, therefore, as it cannot be demonstrated that a name for 
gold esisted in Etruscan corresponding to the Italian auso-, the 
relation assumed between the lithu-Prussian word and the Latin 
must remain merely conjecture ; as it would be equally possible 
that the Baltic languages possessed a word meaning “shining,” 
“yellow” (c/. Litb. avstrd, “dawn”), corresponding to and etymo- 
logically related with the Let. auso-, and that they employed it 
independently to designate gold (0. Pr. dusia, but why Lith. djcsas 
with lot). 

The Lat. aurum found its way, though at a later period, into Old 
Scandinavian also. It was from the Eomans that the Icelanders 
first got coined gold and named it eyrir, gen. eyris, pi. awa/e, gen. 
aura, in opposition to the uncoined gold [gulf) which they bad long 
been famdiar with, and which was generally kept in the shape of 
rings (haugr).* 

Let us now for a moment leave our quarter of the globe and 
betake ourselves to another centre from which gold was distributed, 
Iraa The Iranian name for gold made its \vay into the languages 
of nearly all the eastern members of the Finnic race, and that at a 
time when the old sufiixes could not have been lost, as they are in 
the New Persian and Afghan dialects of to-day. It is in Mordv. 
sirnd, Tsoher. sorine, Wog. sorni, Ostiak i6mt, Wotiak and Syriah 
2 ami The Magyars also (cf. Hung, arany) brought it with them 
to their new home. On the other hand, the West Finnic languages, 
under the influence of Teutonic culture, all took the Teutonic word 
for gold, Finnic hUda, Esthon. hdd, Lapp. goUe, ifec. That we 
here have not to do with casual coincidences is clearly proved by 
the exactly analogous relation of the names for another metal, iron, 
as we will show at greater length hereafter, 

Between the action of Roman influence on the one side and of 
Iranian influence on the other lies the domain of two great peoples, 
who are geographical neighbours, and according to the usual view 
form a dosely connected group in the Indo-Gemanio family of 
languages, the domain of the Lithu-Slavo-Teutonio peoples. We 
have already come across the agreement of Tent, sititda and Slav. 
mMi, and we shall hereafter meet with many oases in which the 
northern tribes agree as regards points of metallurgy. The Slavs 
and Teutons agree in their name for gold also : Goth, fulth 
corresponds to the O.S. ilato, which runs through all the Slavonio 
dialects. As the Lithu-Prussian name for gold is divergent, it 
would seem that at the relatively very early time when an adjective 
meaning “yellow," and formed from the root §lisl, established itself 
in the linguistic area of Teuto-Slavonic, iu the sense of “ gold,” the 

* Aa entirely different explanation of the O.N. eyrir is given by Ahlqviat 
Die Oulturwerler m den weatfinn. Spr., p. 192 ; he oomparea it withO.N, eyra, 
pl- e^, gan. eyma (Goth, awi, Lat. auris), “ edr," which is to he explained 
by the early onstom of using the earlap of certain animals as small change (f). 
An analogy is offered by the Russ, potiiaMa - “half an ear.” 
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Baltic branch must have dwelt apart by itself. The Lettlanders 
may have possessed a word oorresponding to the LitL dulcsas at 
an early period, and subsequently have exchanged it for the Slav. 
zelta. 

For the rest, gold was known to the tribes of the north for a 
long time only as coming from abroad, and at first probably as 
coming from the east (c/. Baumstark, Auif. Erlimt&ung des ally, 
Teiles der Germania, p. 291), before they leamt to discover it in 
their own mountains and streams. Herodotus (iv. 104) depicts 
the Agathyrsi, who dwelt in Siebenbtlrgen, which is rich- in 
river gold, and in the neighbourhood of Teutomo tribes, as 
■}^va-o<j>6poL. Nevertheless, in spite of Tacitus’ idealising words, 
Germ. 6 : Argentum et awrum propitiine an irati di negaverint, 
dubito. Nee tamen afflrmaverim mdlam Oermanim venam argentum 
aurumve gignere: guie enim scrutcUus estf Poasessione et mu hand 
perinde afficiuntur, Ac., the auri sacra fames invaded the north 
also at a very early period, as many passages in ancient authors 
show (c/. Baumstai'k, op. cit., p. 292). Never has the curse which 
hangs over the golden treasures hidden in the depths of earth 
foiind more majestic expression than in the German Nibelilngenlied. 
For the sake of the glittering metal, the fair-haired son of Germany 
learns to sell his arm to his country’s foe, and his belief in the 
inexhaustible wealth of the south in gold was not the least factor 
in the persistent impulse of the northern tribes to press on against 
the ancient Boman empire, until at last they overthrew it. 

To sum up, it has been shown that both amongst the Semitic 
peoples and the Hindu-Persian branch of the Indo-Europeans, thfit 
is almost throughout Asia Minor, acquaintance with gold goes back 
to proethnio times. 

From Asia Minor gold travelled on the one hand through 
Phenioian agency to Greece, on the other from Iranian ground to 
the Eastern Finns. Great influence on the further distribution of 
gold through Europe must have been exercised by Italy. The 
Italian word, the origin of which is not quite cleared up, found its 
way to the Celts, Albanians, Lithuanians, and in later times to the 
Scandinavians also. The Slavo-Teutons have a common name for 
gold, which must have established itself in this linguistic area at a 
very earW date, perhaps owing to oriental influence. The Finns 
of the Baltic obtained their term for gold from the ancient 
Germans. 

On the other hand, the members of the Turko-Tatario race 
originally grouped round the western end of the Altai (“the 
gold-abounding”) appear to have been acquainted with the 
treasures of their auriferous mountain while yet in their original 
home, and stories of them even in Herodotus' time seem to have 
reached the outposts of Greek culture on the Pontus. 
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Among the various fluctuations of the order iu which, as we 
have already explained, the metals are enumerated in the monu- 
ments of the most ancient peoples, we must here call attention to 
the struggle which took place at an early time between gold and 
silver for the supremacy. It is in the oldest monuments, when the 
metals and other articles of value ore being enumerated, that silver 
is placed much more commonly before gold than after it, and even 
of the Assyrian monuments it may at least be asserted that in them 
silver is mentioned as often before as after gold. 

The preference, thus demonstrated, for silver to gold at a very 
early period in the history of human culture undoubtedly finds its 
explanation in the later ahd rarer appearance of that metal amongst 
the oriental nations and amongst mankind generally, a phenomenon 
which 18 clearly indicated by facts of archseology {cf. Lubbock, 
Prehistoric Times, pp. 3, 20, 22, 26), and is sufficiently explained by 
the ctroumstance that silver ooours only in mountains and not in 
the sands of rivers, and on the whole is not of such widespread 
occurrence, and is harder to get than gold. Certainly the original 
Semites (cf. F. Hommel, Die Nwmender Sdngetiere, Ac., p. 416) seem 
to have had a word for silver f Assyi. *a.?yu.= Arab, earfit” by the side 
of Assyr. feMptt = Hebr. kesef) as weil as for gold; but m the Indo- 
Qermanlc area there is no lack of clear indications of the relatively 
late appearance of the former metal. The oldest collection of 
ancient metals in ancient India (V((jcieanSyisamhitd, xvii. 13) 
mentions immediately after hiranya, “ gold,” Ayas, “ ore,” or rather 
“iron;” in the Rigveda the later word fdr silver, rajatd (clearly 
like dargati, “visible,” from the root darf and yajatd, “venerable,” 
from root yaj), appears only once, in the adjectival sense “ white,” 
used of a horse; and if in another Vedic text oiu metal is described 
under the general expression rcyatdm hi/raiyyam, “ white gold,” * 
which is not worthy to be used as an ofiering (of. Zimmer, Altind. 
LAm, p. 62, /.), this is but the same process as occurs in ancient 
Egyptian, where hat, Copt, chat, “ silver,” really means “ bright, 
shining white,” and baa the symbol for gold as its determinative. 
In Sumeriau also the word kurhaUbar, “silvet,” which otherwise 

* .Anotjier explanation of the Sana, rajatAm hiranyam is given by A. Kuhn, 
ZeitecKrift f. bgypiiaehe Spraehe wi4 AUeriumhimie, 1873, p. 21, /. He 
regards it as silyer-gold-Bgypt, ds«n. 
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stands quite by itself, really means " -white " or “ shining ” metal 
(F. Hommel, Die vorsemit. Gvlturen, p. 409), 

Eajatd appears as a substantive in the meaning of “ silver ” for 
the first time in Hindu literature in the Atharvaveda* {cf. Zimmer, 
op. eit., p. 63). 

The Iraniah dialects which, agreeing as they do in the name for 
gold, indicate their primeval acquaintance with that metal, show 
complete divergence in the designation of silver. JEreiata, which 
corresponds to the Sans, ro/jaid, is confined to the language of the 
Avesta, The Afghans have no special word for silver, but call it 
spin mr, i.e., “ white gold." N.P. sim, Kurd, ziw belong, according 
to Spiegel {Tradit. Lit. d. Parsen, iu p. 370), to G. ootj/ios, “un- 
stamped,” Mod. G. acrg/u, “silver.” Another N. Pers. term nwqra 
“ argentum hquatum,” Jezd. dialect nuqrja {Z. d. D. M. G., xxxv 
p. 403), Beluchee nughra, is Arabian (nukrah). The Ossetes, finally, 
have obviously borrowed their word aviiat, avzeste, from the Eas-t 
Finnic languages Wotiak azvei, Syriah ezU, Hung, ezust (Perm, ozgd, 
Wotj. uzwei, &C., “ lead”), a culture route which we shall often 
have occasion to mention in our account of the metals. 

If, then, careful examination of Sanskrit and Persian shows that 
these peoples’ acquaintance with silver cannot go back to any great 
antiquity, it is self-evident that the agreement of Sans, rajatd, Zend 
erezata, Armen, arcatc arUath with Lat, argentum, on which has been 
rested the assumption that silver was known to the Indo-Europeans 
before their dispersion, must be, at any rate as regards meaning, 
casual. But inasmuch as in countless languages, both Indo- 
European and non-Indo-European, silver is indicated as “white, 
shining,” why may not the same adjective, f designating this colour, 
have been employed in different distiucts of the Indo-Euopean 
linguistic area to indicate the new metal? {cf. above, p. 120). 

Nevertheless the coincidence between Zend and Sanskrit and 
Armenian may be due to an actual connection. Of all the countries 
of Asia Minor, Armenia, -with the sea-board of the Pontus to the 
north, is the richest in silver. According to Strabo (o. 630), Pom- 
pey was able to exact from the defeated Tigranes no less than six 
thousand talents of silver. In Marco Polo’s time silver-mines wore 
worked, especially in the neighbourhood of Trobizond, with success 
{cf. Ritter, Erdhmde, x. p. 272). North-west of Beiburtis a moun- 
■tam at the present day called =»“ silver-mountain,” 

and on it is a mining village GumiaKkliana, “ silver-town,” in which, 

* The MjanigJianfu, ed. R. G&tbe, p. 35, mentioiia seventeen later names 
for silver, of which tliose that are derived from the moon are the most mtei-ost- 
ing for the history of culture : cajidraWtaJca, ** moon metal,” candraibhUii. 
"of the appearance of the moon," candtaltdm, “shining white like the 
moon " 

t It appears, with modification of the atem, to have existed thus ' — *rag 
(-Sana, raj-atd), *rJ(-Zend erezata, Arm. arc~aie), *i§ aig-ontiim). 

The suffix was -iiio. As to the Celtic words, <f. below 

In later times also namoB for silver are frequently obtained from words for 
"white." Of., t.g., Bulg. ofipra, Serv. aspra,jaspra, Alb. asper, Sic.-, iarpas, 
"white" (Miklosich, Turk. Stem., p. 8). 
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even in the year 1806, in spite of the rough methods of extraction, 
fifty -thousaoad piastres a month were obtained (c/. A. Soetbeer, 
EdeUnetaU Frod'uktim, Ergdnzung»heft Nr. 57 Petermanna 
Mitteihingen, p. 37). Its name in anoient times was *Atri/Ja {cf. 
above, Kurd. &o.,from Mod. G. d(r5/u); whence the silver coins 
with the legend (Tomasohek, Lthl. f. o. Phil., i. 126). 

If, then, we assume that in Armenia, which is rich in silver, a 
pre-existing adjective first established itself in the meaning of 
silver (Armen, artiaih, before the sound-shifting *argat-), this term 
might easily have travelled to Iran, which is poor in silver {cf. 
W. Geiger, Ostiran. Gnltwr, pp. 147 and 389, /.), and may have been 
conveyed thence by the primeval trade-route between Imn and India 
{cf. A. Weber, Allg. Monatechrift, 1853, p. 671) along the nver 
Cabul to Hindustan. It may then have influenced the terms for 
silver in both lands. However, as we have said, such an 
assumption is unnecessary, especially as neither Northern India 
nor even Garmania or Baotria was entirely destitute of silver in 
antiquity (BMmner, Term. u. Tech., iv. 31). 

For the rest, Armenia is the starting-point of the knowledge of 
silver iu another direction at any rate, as is shown by the 
permeation of the Armenian word into numerous Caucasian 
dialects (A wane araiz, <5ari a/raz, Quasi-Qumuq arz, ike.; cf. 
Klaproth, Ada PolyglotuP, p. 106). 

In Southern Europe the G. &pyvpo^ is isolated from the other 
Indo-Gemiauic names for silver by its suffix -vjoos,+ and it gives no 
indication of the quarter from which the Greeks first obtained 
their knowledge of the white metal. But tradition here again in a 
remarkable way leads to the neighbourhood, at least of Armenia, to 
the coasts of Pontus Euxinus. Even Homer {II., ii. 857) mentions 
the Pontic town 'AXv^rj with the words : miXoBev ii 'AXvfy/^, S6ev 
SfrvvpKn) Icrrl ytvtOXt]', and although in Attica, which was rich 
inde^ in silver, but whose mines only attained to any importance 
shortly before the Persian wars {cf. J. F. Reitemeier, Geschichte dee 
Berghawt v. HilttemeetteM bei den alien Vblkem, 1786, p. 67), thg 
discovery of silver was ascribed to the tribal hero ErichUumiua, 
yet according to another statement it was due to the distant 
Sej^ans. Argendm, says Pliny, Hist. Nat., vii. 66. 197, imenit 
Eriehihoniiu Aihentendi, ut alii jEacut, and in Hygini Fab. (ed. M. 
Schmidt), p. 149, it is said : Ind/ut rew in Scythia argentum primus 
invenit, quad Srichthoniw Athenat primum attulit. 

The latter appearance of silver in ancient Greece is indicated 
alio by the foot that the stem ipyvpo- is scarcely ever used in the 
formation of names of persons and places, whereas the stem xpva-o- 
{(f. above, p. 174) is commonly so employ^ It also deserves notice 
that in Hpmer the stem hprpjpo- appears in compounds only four 
timet,, while on the other hand the stem p^wro- occurs thirteen 
times. Under the influence of Phenician commerce, which first 
brought with it a tremendous flood of this metal, in consequence of 
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the early ■working of the Spanish silver-mines, in Greece (as also 
la'ter in Italy) dpyv/Kov {arffentum) not xp^crds became the usual 
word for money. 

In Italy, acquaintance with silver spread at a relatively early 
date, as is indicated by the agreement of Oso. araysiW = Lat 
argentum. But the pUe-builders of the Po do not seem to have 
been acquainted with it yet {ef. W. Helbig, op cit., p. 21). 

No trustworthy clue as to whence Italy, so poor in silver, first 
obtained the white metal can be discovered. If its inhabitants 
first received it from Greek merchants and colonists in the shape 
of coin, ornaments, vessels, &c. (cf. talenUm : rdXavroy, pAalerce ; 
fffdkapa, cratera : (tpanjp, &c.), supposing the dpyvpos of the 
Hellenic sailor sounded strange in the ears of the Italian farmer, 
the foreign sounding word may easily have been fitted with a 
suffix from the native dialect, in which formations in -ejito- (ungr*~ 
entum, fiu-entum, cru-entue, dl-entu») were not unfrequent. 

It 18 not easy to determine the relation of the Celtic names for 
silver (0. Ir. argat, arget, Oym. ariant, Bret, archant, Com. 
arhant) to the Lab argentum. To the Lat. argentum (*fg-nto) 
a primitive and etymologically connected Celtic *arg-ento {cf. 0,° Ir. 

= Lat. arduus, *fdh-v6-e) might well correspond. As n matter 
of fact, it is seen preserved in Old Celtic names of towns Argento- 
ratum (Strassburg), Argento-magutts, Argento-varia (Arzenheim); 
only, everything is opposed to argento having here meant “ silver.” 
Diodonis Siculus (v. 27. 1.) utterly denies the occurrence of silver 
in Gaul {rara yoOv rrjv FaXarTav dpyupos piv rb (ruvoXov ov ylyverca) j 
Strabo, p. 191, knows of silver-mines only in the districts of the 
Ruteni (in the Department of Avoyron) and the Gaboli west of the 
Cevennes. For the rest, every trace of silver in ancient Gaul is 
wanting. It is, therefore, in the highest degree probable that in 
the ancient Celtic names of towns mentioned, argento- meant 
nothing else than the Vedio rajatd, i.e., “ white” (cf. Weissenburg, 
Weissenfels, Weisslingen, &o.). Argento-raium according to this 
was “Weissenburg” (Ir. rdth, rdiih, “ Konigsburg ”), The ancient 
Celtic argento, “ white,” thus inferred, would then be applied by the 
Celts 'to designate silver when they come across the Lat. argentum.* 

On the other hand, it is certain, that the Roman word traveUod 
east to the Illynan tnbes, and appears m Albanian as ip-^ivr-t, 
(ergjiint, argjdnt, argjan, Ac., according to G. Meyer). Here 
language confirms the course of the history of culture : for it was 
the Romans who first worked the wealth of the Illyrian mountains, 
particularly in silver (Kiepert, Lehrb, d. a. 0., p. 354; cf. also 
Albanian place-names such as Argentaria), but also in gold (Alb, 
dr 1 =: Lat. aurum). A second Albanian name for silver <rippt-a and 
(Tippd-Ja comes from the Turkish (sermaje, “gold, capital"). But 
the Serv. srma, “silver,” Old Serv. siriiina, ‘'Jilum,” Turk, sirmd, 
“ gold thread,” G. ovp/ra, "filum,” seem related {cf. Miklosich, JDie 
Fremdui. in den Slav. Spr., p. 1 27). 

* Windisoli takas a different view in Flok, IF&rterb , ii.* 801, and asaumeii 
that the Celtic names for silver were directly borrowed from Lat. axgaUum. 
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The Indo-Gfennanic lanuages of Northern Europe are united by 
a common word for silver : Groth. silubTf 0,S. tHrebro, lith. tidiUtras, 
Pruss, drahlan, acc. 

The Teutonic word found its way on the one hand into Lapponio 
(silbha), on the other through the influence of West Gothic (cf. J. 
Grimm, Gesok d. dei^cken Sprache, p. 11) into Basque, where^ it 
appears as cilarrcL. But we can scarcely assume that no genuine 
word for silver had previously existed in the native dialects of the 
Iberian peninsula, the extraordinary wealth of which in silver (c/, 
Strabo, 147, /.) was known to the most ancient peoples. A trace of 
such a name may, perhaps, be contained in the Iberian Oro^da — 
“silver-mountain” (Strabo, c. 161), 

As regards the series of words belonging to the tfibes of North 
Europe, phonetics point to loans, through old ones which are 
scarcely of Indo-Qermanie origin. V. Hehn has put forward the 
hypothesis that the North European name for silver is to be 
taken in connection with the already mentioned Pontic town of 
‘A-Xv^rj, which in that case would, in accordance with Greek 
phonetic laws, have to be regarded as standing for SaXv/???, 
“ silver-town ; ” and so we should be led for the thiid time to the 
mountainous districts of the Black Sea. 

It is obvious that this combination of V. Hehn’s can scarcely be 
called more than an ingenious conjecture, which, moreover, has great 
phonetic difficulties to contend with ; only it seems to me still the 
beat that has been made on the obscure series of North European 
words — whose very relation to each other is by no means clear.* 

The Thracian <r<ipKrj, which occurs in the Hesychian gloss 
o-KopKij' Apyupia, is quite beyond explanation. 

The West Finns obtained their knowledge of silver, not indeed 
from Armenia, hut probably from the neighboiuring Iran, if we 
may believe with Sjoegren, that the Finnic names, Finn, lutpea, 
Esth. hJShe, hdbbe, Weps. hobed, Wot. opiia, Spea, Liv. bbdi, ubdi, 
Tsohud. Aobet, are to be traced to the Persian s^id, Kurd, dpi, 
“white,” 4 h>. (ot BvlUtin de Vacaddnie de S. Piterabourg, vi. 
p. 172). Ahlqvist (op. ct(., p. 67) cannot explain these words. 

For the rest, the spread of silver from the Pontic district to the 
barbarians of the north cannot havd occurred by the time of 
Herodotus, as he expressly {ef. iv. 71, A/rmpif 8i oiStv ofiSt 
Xpiovrat. J cf. also L 216) denies the knowledge and use of this metid 
both to the Scyths proper and to the Eastern Massagetm. 

The oldest evidence for the presence of silver in Germany is that 
of Crosar (vi 28), Who mentions the use of drinking horns orna- 
mented with silver. Tacitus {Germ. 6) knows .that the nobles 
possessed silver vessels, presents from abroad. Silver-mines in the 
country itself, therefore, must have been still miknown at this 
timh. In the year 47 A.D., indeed, Ourtius Rufus had a silver- 
mine opened in agro Mattiaco by his soldiers, but it appears to 

bold conlecturei on them, and ’AxJfin (XaXiffij) are made by 
Bmnnhofer, Ueier die iUteete Herkun/t de> Silbtra vmd Eisens in Eurcipa, 
baud on place-uamoa in Asia Minor {Femsckau, Aaran, 1886, i. S4), 
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have soon oohapsed owing to the poor returns (of. TAc. Annalt, li. 
20). A regular silver-mine was worked for the first time in the 
reign of Otto the Great, in the Harz. It is in harmony with this 
that before 1100, Gorman names of places consisting of words 
compounded with “ silver ” do not occur (c/. Forstemann, Deutsche 
Ortsmmm, p. 139). The same holds good of names of persons. 

To conclude this review of the Indo-Germanic words for silver, 
let us here mention an isolated name which, in the mouths of the 
wandering gipsies, has been driven from India into Europe : Zig. 
rub, rupp corresponds to Sana, rilpya, Hind, rupd, as also the gipsy 
name for gold, sonakai, sonegai, <kc., comes from Sans, svarwi, 
Hind. sdnd{cf. Pott, Zigeuner, ii. pp. 274 and 226). 

If we glance once more at the names for silver which we have 
found in use amongst Indo-Germanic and non-Indo-Germanic 
peoples, we shall observe that so far as their etymology is clear, 
they agree in calling silver the white or whitish metaL On the 
other hand it is interesting to note, that the name for silver which 
is widely spread among the Turko-Tataric tribes (e/. Klaproth, 
iSpraehatlas, p. xxxvi.), that is kUmvA, kdmils, kUmus, inasmuch as 
it comes from the stem-syllable kdm, “ to hide,” connotes the 
hidden, concealed metal, and therefore indicates that it was 
relatively hard to work (cf. H. V4mb6ry, Die primitive Cultur, 
p. 176). Not unfrequentty we have found traces of the practice 
of actually calling silver, which only became known relatively late, 
after its predecessor gold, “white gold," and this is the more 
intelligible because it was perhaps owing to coreftil examination of 
gold itself that knowledge of silver was first attained. 

It is known that in gold, both that whioh is obtained from mines 
and that whioh is found in rivers, a varying percentage of silver 
usually occurs. This mixture of gold and silver was called in 
ancient Egyptian inscriptions dsem, and in the enumeration of the 
metals and precious stones is placed immediately after gold. It 
stands in great esteem. “ Gold of the gods, Asem of the goddesses,” 
is said of Isis. Now, according to recent investigations by 0. R. 
Lepsius (of. Abh. d. Berl. Ak. d. W., 1871, p. 129), the Hebr. 
ehash{t)mal corresponds satisfactorily, both as regards the object 
indicated and the etymology of the word, to the Egyptian dsm, as 
also does, at least as regards the object indicated, the Greek 6 
^XtKTpos (“the beaming ’’ ; gkiieraip, “ sun ”), the Latin form of whioh, 
electrum, is defined by Pliny (xxxiii. 4. 80) : omni awo inest argentum 
Vario ponders, alibi nona, alibi octava parte. Uhicuwpue quinta 
argenti portio est, electrum vocatur. Indeed, in such passages as 
Od. iv. 73,/.;— 

tf>pd(€0 

■^akKov Tt arrtpoTrrjv naS Smyara ■gxpevra 
Xpvarov T rjkiKTpov re sal ipyvpov ^ iki<f>avTOt } 

or the Homeric Eiresione, v. 10 : — 

Iri ykiurpip Pe^avia 

the translation of the word -gAocrpos — Lepsius distinguishes 6 
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ijXtKTpoi, “ silrer-gold ” (cf. Antigone, 1083), g ^keKTpo^, “amber 
ornament,” ro^Xearpov, “amber” — as “gold-silver ’’commends itself 
to every -unprejudiced reader in preference to the usual rendering 
“ amber.” Articles of electrum, such as brooches And cups, have 
been found at Hissarlik, in the second, and particularly in the third, 
city (cf. Sohliemann’s Ilios, pp. 388 and 627) ; though in the Iliad 
silver-gold is not yet mentioned. 

Herodotus also probably means this electrum by his Xevicds 
XPvo'of, which Crmsus sends, along with d7re<^dos xP'‘^oot, “ refined 
gold” (Heb pAz), i. 60, to Delphi, and in which the Lydian 
Paotolus was particularly rich (cf. Kiepert, Lehrhuch der alien 
Geogr., p. 114). Finally, I feel no hesitation in seeing it in the 
Celtio-lrish word findmine, I assume that it comes from 
*findor-v,ins and indicates the white (find) electrum, as opposed 
to dergor, the red (dtrg) gold. It stands between cridnma (“bronze ”) 
and gold, and is mentioned together with silver. Cups, shield- 
buckles, and so on, are made from it (cf. Windisoh, I. T., and 
O’Curry, Mcmneri and Customs of the Ancient Irish, ed. by W. K. 
Sullivan,* i. p. occclxvi, /.). 

We have shown, then, we hope, that in the history of culture 
silver generally makes its appearance after gold, from which it 
frequently derives its name “ white gold.” 

The Indo-Europeans cannot have known it before their dis- 
persion. 

To discover the route by which the knowledge of this metal 
travelled from people to people is more difficult. The difficulty is 
that in the original Indo-European language an adjective meaning 
“shining,” “white,” was in existence, which was unitormly em- 
ployed in several linguistic areas to designate silver. Traces of 
the original adjectival meanjng are BtiU in places clearly to be 
distinguished. 

The choice of this expression rather than another, it may be 
assumed, was influenced by a certain dependence of one linguistic 
area on another, e.g., of the Celtic on the Italian, and peihaps of 
the Hindu Persian on the Armenian. The Greek word stands by 
itself as regards the formation of its suffix •, the Teutonic-Baltic- 
Slavonio branch diverges entirely from the other Indo-Germanio 
languages in its names for silver. 

It is remarkable that the Finns, who show such a want of 
independence in their names for gold, appear to have possessed 
genuine names for silver. 

In the Turko-Tatario languages, also, silver enjoys a uniform 
designation. 

* Sullivan, on the other hand, thinks : "Fintiruini woa probably bronze 
coated with tin or some white nlloy like that of tin and lead. ” He starts 
from tho obviously more recent tona fimibruithnc, finnbruinni, and resolves 
it into find, Jinn (white), and bruimu (boiled), “ that is a white tinned or 
plated surface.” 
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Ip any conclusions wliatever can be safely drawn from language 
as to the history of oulture, then the best founded of them is that 
copper was known in proethnic periods to the whole of European 
and Asiatic mankind. The frequent outcrop of this metal m a 
pure state, as much as its red colour, which could not but attract 
the eye, especially of primitive man (e/. above, p. 119), may have 
drawn attention to it first of aU. 

In ancient Egypt, copper, which is usually mentioned as amongst 
the tribute offered by the Asiatic peoples, and is called xowt, counts 

amongst the oldest of metals. Its sign, , appears to have 

represented in its original form a crucible (Lepsuis, op. cit,, p. 91). 

In Sumerian the word for copper, arud, is the only name of a 
metal which is not written with compounded ideograms, a fact 
which, according to F. Hommel, Die vorsemit. Cultwen, p 400, /., 
indicates the relatively high antiquity of this metal. 

The original Semitic name for copper is in Hebr. n{l)c/mhet, 
Arab. nvMe, Syr. nechosch, Chald. necluueh = Or\g. Semit. nahdhi 
(Hommel). 

But the Finns also, to turn to the country east and north of 
the Indo-Germanio domain, must have known copper before they 
left their original home on the TJraL Finnic vashi, Lapp, vesh, 
viehk (cf. Sung, vas, which, however, means “iron”), recurs in 
Ugr. and Ostiok. woh, “money, metal,” whereas copper is pataroh, 
which according to Ahlqvist would be equivalent to “black 
copper.” In the Finns’ idea copper is always the oldest metal. 
The'Sampo wrought by Ilmarine is copper, a copper mannikin 
fells the giant oak for the Wainamoine, and the eternal smith 
Ilmarine was bom with a copper hammer. Perhaps it may be 
inferred from the traces of ancient copper-mines in Siberia, the 
so-called Tschud-Schtlrf, that tbe most ancient Finns mined for 
copper in primeval times. Yet the Woguls, when the Busslans 
come, no longer knew anything of mining, and Ahlqvist accord- 
ingly conjectures {op. cit., p. 63) that they forgot their old copper- 
mimng when trade brought them iron. Finally, the Turko- 
Tatario tribes also possess a genuine and very old name for copper, 
Mkir,pakir, Alt. (cf. Vimb6ry, Primitive Cultur, p. 174). 
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If, therefore, aU the nations which have surrounded the Tndo- 
Qermanie family of speech from the oldest times, were acquainted 
with copper in the earliest periods of their history, it is a prion 
probahle that the Indo-Europeans also, before their dispersion, can 
hardly have failed to make the acquaintance of this metoL As a 
matter of fact, the equationLat. ces, Goth, aiz, Sans, dyas, Zend ayaiih, 
points directly to this conclusion. As regards form, none of the 
reasons for suspicion which we have discussed above {of. p. 133, /I) 
can be raised against it. The very difBculty of finding an 
etymology for this aeries of words {ef. Pictet, Origines, p. 190) 
points to its groat antiquity.* On the other hand, its original 
meaning is a point which requires closer examination. The 
Italian aes (cf Umbr. ahesnes = ha.t, ahenus) stands for both the 
raw copper as taken from the mine and for the copper artificially 
combined with tin, which is bronze. The Teutonio words Goth. 
aiz ( = xaAjco's), Norse eir, A.S. d/r (Eng. ore), O.H.G. and M.H.G. Sr, 
have the same sense. The English ore has extended its meaning 
the most, and may be used of the ore of every metal, like the 
German erz, O.H.G. a.ruz (see below). The native metal is meant 
in passages such as Otfried, i. i. 69, zi nvstzt grehit man ovh thar er 
inti hi^iar, and even m the fifteenth to sixteenth century tho 
Lat, ms is glossed not only as erze or eer, er, but also as copper. 
Even in the year 1661 the Swiss Josua Maalor used erin and 
Mpferin guehirr, &o., apparently as equivalent Whereas, then, 
for Europe we must indubitably start, as regards ces, aii, from 
the meaning " copper, ore,” one may be in doubt regarding tho 
Hindu-Persian ayas, ayaiih, whether the proper moaning of those 
words m our oldest records is “copper, bronze,” or as, e.g., Justi 
and Bohtlingh-Roth assume, “ iron.” 

If, to begin with, we look at the arohteological facts with regard 
to ancient India, copper, which frequently occurs in this land to 
the present day, is found in ancient burial-places in abundance. 
Bare, but unmistakably traceable, is bronze, which, however, docs 
not exhibit the usual western admixture of copper and tin as 9 ; 1, 
and therefore points to some other source than the west. Again, 
the Greek authors Nearchos and Cleitarchos (Strabo, p. 718) speak 
of Hindu xoAxds, which, therefore, is to be referred rather to pure 
copper than to bronze.t In distribution and antiquity copper is 
rividled by iron, in the ore of which, still worked by the natives 
in the most primitive fashion, India is uncommonly rich {cf. B 
Andreo, Die Metalle hei den Naturvdlkern, p. 58, ff.). No datum 
for the priority of copper in India can be obtained in this way. 
We are therefore thrown entirely on tradition and language. 

*^It 18 from a root ai and tho sniQx ^esjos that we must start : Sens, dy-as. 
In its weakest form, ■$, this suffix is seen in the European Goth, aiz {*ai-s-o) 
and the lAtin *ai-s.ii, tens (by the side of which, teiius from *ajesno). 
Possibly ft deep-scale form f-s : at-s survives, on which see oh. vii. In the 
isolated language of the Jeniseians copper is called ei, is, i (Tomasohek, Z. /. 
or. Phil,, i. 1?4). 

t Otherwise, Pliny, xxxiv. 163- “ India ncquc ccs neqwi plumbum hahct," 
ButPs. Arist., mirab, axtsc., 49, p. 834a, also speaks of Hindu bronze. 
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As a matter of fact both contain manifest indications that in 
the age of the Vedas dyqs meant originally, as ■well as metal in 
general, not “iron” but “copper.” The certain names for “iron” 
in the Vedic writings, fydmdm dym (Av., xi. 3, 7, by the side of 
Wiitam, “copper”), or merely ^ydmd, literally “dark-blue ore” 
(c/. the later hdldyaad, “dark-blue,” and hrshi}dyas, “dark,” dyaa), 
bear the stamp of novelty upon them. They are derivations from 
the original dyaa-ms^ which is appended to them, as in Egyptian 
the determinative of copper, which was first known, is attached to 
the word for iron (c/. Lepsius, op. cit., p. 108). In the Rigveda, 
too, the flashes of lightning, which are compared to wild boars, 
are called dyddanuhtra, “ with brazen teeth,” while the sun with 
its evening beams is termed dyahalMya, “resting on brazen 
pillars,” both of which can only relate to the colour of copper, not 
of iron. In addition to these arguments of Zimmer’s, the oldest 
collection of names of metal in the Vedas, which we have already 
mentioned, in the VdQaann&yi-aamTiitd, xviii. 13, Mrajaj/am, dyaa, 
fydmdm, IdMm, a^aam, trdpu, seems to me to favour the trans- 
lation of dyaa as copper. Certainly Mahidhara’s explanation 
translates dyaa by IChdm, which in the older commentators means 
“copper,” and in later times “iron ” — pydmdm by tdmralohamf 
“copper,” and l6Mm Mldyaad, “iron.” But apart fiom the 
fact that then iron would be mentioned twice, the explanation is 
absolutely contradicted by the etymology both of pydmd, literally 
“dark-blue,” and of ISM, literidly “red” (Lat. ravdm, Fick, 
Wdrlei'h , i.“ 201). All difficulties disappear the moment we 
translate dyaa as “brass,” which in the eight metals of the later 
Hindus (aah^dhdtu) is called pittald or pttalMha. Thus we get 
gold (and silver), brass, iron, copper, lead, tin.^ 

Finally, however, by the ayarih of the Avosta we have to under- 
stand, especially when it is used for making weapons and utensils, 
not iron but metal, bronze. W. Geiger rightly points out {Oatvran. 

* In his Biographies of Words, Appendix v., “The Third Metal," Max 
Muller subjects the question of the meauinR of the Vedic dpas to a thorough 
discussion. Ho comes to the conclusion : “All therefore wo are justiHed in 
stating positively is, that at the time of the Eigvecla, besidoa silver and gold, 
a third metal was known and named dyas; but whether that name referi'ed 
to cither copper or iron, or to metal in general, there is no evidence to show." 

Of my explanation of the Viljasaniyi-sarhhiid passage given jibovo he says it 
is “purely conjectuial.” This does not seem to me quite correct. Enthor 
my explanation 1 ests on the obviously original moaning of the Sans, cj/dmd, 
“ black," “dark” (—iron , <f. p.e\as alSripos, Hesiod), and Sans. Wul, “ red" 
(“Copper, Lat. raiidiis). If, however, in opposition to the commentator, 
whom Max Muller himself calls in question as regards his explanation of Whd 
— “iron," we take cydmd as “iron,” lOM as “copper,” what moaning is 
there left for dyaa but “ bronze ?" This mennlng, however, suits the passage 
quoted by Max Mliller in faiap. Br,, v. 4. 1, 2 “ this is uot dyaa (‘bronze ’) 
nor gold, for it is Uhdyaswin ” (“ copper and, indeed, all the more so, as in 
another passage of the same work (vi. 1. 3. 6), as Max Mdller himself points 
out, dyaa (“bronze”) is pictured as resembling gold. In this last passage 
(“out of grams of sand made he gravel, wherelore in the end sand became 
gravel. Out of gravel, ore (dpman), wherefore in the end gravel became ore 
Out of ore (made he) bronze {dyaa), wherefore out of ore smelt they-bronze ; 
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Culiwr, p. 148) that the adjectives attached to aya^h in the Avesta 
{raocahina, fpvBpo', zcii'n, laranya,, aldanj/) are suited only to the 
meaning bronze not iron. 

We hope then that we have shown that as regards the equation 
dyas-ces, the European languages have retained the original mean- 
ing rather than the Asiatic, in which the old word for copper, 
metal, obviously under the influence of an earlier acquaintance 
with the working of iron, gradually assumed the meaning of iron, 
a common process m the history of languages (c/. Finn. vasU, 
“copper”: Hung, vae, “ii’on,” A.S. dr: 'Sing, ore, Sans. I6hd, 

“ copper ” then “ iron,” Ac.). Yet this by no means brings us to 
the end of our considerations, 

In the European languages cea-aiz means copper as well as metal, 
and thus we are brought to what is perhaps for the historian of 
primitive culture the most important question in this piece of 
research; whether the equation alluded to designated in the 
primeval period native copper or the copper alloyed with tin which 
is bronze; whether the bronze race of Indo-Europeans avouched 
by Pictet, and since almost naturalised in science, is a fable or a 
reality ; whether we have to picture the original Indo-Europeans 
to ourselves spreading as warriors armed with spears, swords, 
shields, helmets of bronze, bearing the gifts of a higher civilisation, 
and bringing the non-Ai^an peoples with their stone weapons easily 
to the ground. 

I believe that there is nothing in favour of and everything 
against the assumption that the Indo-European were acquainted 
with bronze. 

To begin with, as we saw, the meaning “ black copper ” has been 
faithfully preserved in the equation dyas-ces by the side of 
“ bronze ; " and it is natural and obvious that the former must 
have been the original meaning. To this must be added that the 
names for the tin which is indispensable for the production of 
bronze are altogether divergent in the Indo-Germanic languages, 
and— a point which we shall have to deal with more closely m ch. 
ix. — seem to indicate that this metal only reached the in^vidual 
peoples at a later time and in the way of traflSc and commerce. Now, 
it would certainly be possible to maintain that the Indo-Europeans 
were riot acquainted with the art of manufacturing bronze indeed, 
but were acquainted with bronze itself in consequence of the 
importation of bronze objects from some unknown civilised people 
or other. Such an assumption certainly cannot be directly refuted ; 
neither, however, can it be made probable on any grounds. 

On the other hand, that pure, native copper was really known 
to the Indo-Europeans appears from another equation ; Sans I6hd, 

out of bronze gold, wherefore well-emelted {baMidhmdtAm) bronze ia almost 
like gold") Herra, Brunnhofer, Zwr Srometechnik aus dam Veda {Pemschau, 
Aarau, 1886, p. 69), sees a voucher of the most conviuoing description for 
dj/oji m the meaning of “ bronze ” 

For the rest, B. ^ iu the small edition of their dictionary now alwavs cive 
" bronze ” the first place for dyas. ° 
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orig. “copper” (B. R.)! Beluohee r6d, Pehl. Mod Pers. roi 
“cBs," Armen, aroir, “brass” (Httbschmann, Z. d. D. M. G., xxxiv. 
133), O.S. ruda " metallum” ii&t. raudus, O.N. ravdi, which goes 
book to a fundamental Indo-Qermanic form *raudlio ( : i-pv0-p6-i), 
and properly means “red.”* 

Thus, I conceive, we have good reason for ascribing to dyas-oes 
the Indo-Germanic meaning of “copper,” and consequently for 
orediting the Indo-Europeans befoi'e them dispersion with an ac- 
quaintance with this nietal. 

How far copper may have been worked in the primitive period 
for metallurgio purposes, for manufactm'ing ornaments, implements, 
and especially weapons, is a question we shall return to in ch. x. 
(Indo-Germanio Names of Weapons). 

Prom the standpoint of anthropology, however, be it stated here 
{cf. further, details in Part iv. ch. xi.) that copper plays an 
essentially different part in prehistorio culture now from what was 
assigned to it but a short time ago. MGiereas, that is to say, 
it has been hitherto assumed that m Europe copper periods in 
the strict sense existed only in certain localities, e.p,, Hungary, 
Ireland (cf. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, i. 66), and Spain (Virchow, 
Korreapondenzblatt d. D. Ges.f, Anthropologic, xii. 73), finds of copper 
in all parts of Europe have recently increased to such an extra- 
ordinary extent that the assumption of a special Copper Age, which 
was in point of time prior to the Bronze Age and immediately 
subsequent to, or rather contemporary with, the later Stone Age, 
seems to archceologists now inevitable. On these researches cf. M. 
Much’s work, already mentioned, Die Kupferzeit in Puropa ttnd 
ihr Verkdltniss zur Kultw dsr Indogemanen, Wien, 1886. Copper 
was worked for the first time in this age, and not by smithying but 
by smelting and casting in moulds. Smithying in the proper 
sense, according to Much, did not make its appearance until the 
disoovOty of iron and the invention of bronze. Much sees (p. 176 ) 
in the absence of an Indo-Germanio terminology for the smith’s 
craft, which we called attention to in the first edition of this book, 
a proof of his view that this Copper Age was identical with the 
primitive Indo-Germanio period; E. H. Meyer, therefore, should not 
have appealed (Indog. Mythm, li. 682, note) to that work in sup- 
port of his assertion of the extreme antiquity of smithying amongst 
the Indo-Europeans, 

We shall return, as we have said, to this question; and now once 
more betake om'selves to the linguistic side of the equation 
dyas-ces. 

We have seen, that on the whole only four branches of the 
Indo-Germanio family have preserved the old word for copper, 

* The almilarity in sound of Indo-Qormanio *r(mdho, *rud!u), and Sumorian- 
Acoadian name for copper, unidw, is remarkable. But what in ospeoied appears 
to agree witli the Suraenan urudu is the Baaime mraida, “copper,” and con- 
sequently I will not omit to note that E. Hommel [Lie sunKtro-aJdzndische 
Spraehe wui ihre VerwandtachaftmerhOltnissi) does m fact maintain a 
Unguistio connection between the Basques and the Sumerians (p. 61 ). 
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dyat-m. The reasons why the others lost it can only he con- 
jectured. It is possible that in the gradual spread of the Indo- 
Europeans their way did not lead them through copper districts, 
and so both the thing and the word were lost from memory. It is 
possible also, and perhaps more probable, that the, I might almost 
say, delicate constitution of dyas with its two spirants was parti- 
cularly exposed to destruction in the rough business of sound- 
shiftings and phonetic decay. What would become of the oblique 
cases of the old dyaa in Greek for example, which has lost both ji 
and »? It is noteworthy, however, and also indicative of the high 
antiquity of the equation, that those branches of tho Indo-Germanic 
family of speech which have retained the old word, have also 
adhered throughout to the neuter gender for tho names of the 
metals {cj. oh. xi.), which has only been departed from by those lan- 
guages that have displaced dyat by more recent expressions. The 
reason of this obviously is that in naming the metals the word dyas, 
“ copper," was originally started from, and the expressions used were ; 
yellow dyas ( = gold), whitish dyas ( => silver), bluish dyas ( = iron). 

If, therefore, we have decided on good grounds in favour of the 
view that the manufacture and use of bronze was not known to the 
Indo-Europeans before their dispersion, the question at once arises 
for the historian of primitive culture, whether it is not possible by 
means of Comparative Philology to ascertain the starting-point 
from which, and the route by which the knowledge of bronze 
spread amongst the Indo-Germanio tnbos. 

Unfortunately in this question language is an impoifoct guide. 
There is no Phemoian, Etruscan, or other word for bronze which 
has taken its way to the north or west of Europe, and which tlioro- 
fore might serve as oui' guiding star. WJien the Indo-Europeans 
became acquainted with the new metal, whether witli its maiiufae- 
tiire or with it as a manufactured product, they called it, like the 
Egyptians (xomt) and Semites (Hebr. n{d)choshet), by the same name 
as they already gave to copper {ef. further, ch. viii.). 

The only exception, a very remarkable one, is afforded by 
Sumero-Aocadian. Here, in addition to the urudu already men- 
tioned, there exists a special term for bronze, zabar. Further, in a 
bilin^al Magian hymn to the fire-god {Qihil) there is express 
mention of the preparation of bronze, i.e., of the mixing of copper 
and tin. Since this is the absolutely oldest known passage treat- 
ing of the manufacture of bronze, I will giye it here (from E. 
Lenormant, Les noms de I'airam et du cuivre, Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archreology, vi. p. 346, cf. F. Hommel, Die vor- 
semitiachen GtilUtren, pp. 277, 409). It runs in Aocadian : — 

Vrudv anna ** anen 

Li citiuri 1‘ilain milangeur + lew tu es; 

in Assyrian: — 

Saertu anaki nmdallilsunu cUla 

La cuivre et de VSlain leur melanger {e’est) toi. 

This suggests tho conjecture that we here find ourselves really 
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very near the starting-point of tlie bronze industry. The neoessary 
tin may have been obtained in the way of traffic from the mines of 
the Paropamisos, where, according to Strabo (p. 724), tm vas 
obtained, as is confirmed by modem research (see Baer Archiv f. 
Anihrop., ix. 266). Again, the Sumerian term for bronze is genuin^ 
and means ( ■= jiamdru) “shining a fiery red ” (P. Jensen, Z. f. 
Assyriologie, 1 . 266). Hence, at a very early time, zaba/r spread to 
the Semitic languages (Assyr. iiparru, Arab. zifr). 

But even in Egypt the manufacture of bronze can scarcely have 
been native. Not only, as we have already remarked, are copper 
and bronze on ancient Egyptian monuments brought especially by; 
Asiatic peoples, by the Assyrians (the Eotennu) in particular, but it 
is in the highest degree remarkable that as yet no special name for 
tin has been discovered in ancient Egypt {cf. Lepsius, op, dt., p. 114). 

Now, we must turn our attention to the luxuriant terminology 
which grew up by the aide of and subsequent to dyas in the Indo- 
Germanio languages for bronze and copper, a pair of metals which 
as we have seen are scarcely sepM'able If, to begin with, we look 
to see in what way the Asiatic Indo-Europeans have replaced dya» 
after its transference to another sphere of meaning, we find that 
the Sanskrit names for copper and bronze {of. Pott, Mym. Forsch., 
ii. p. 414, and Narahari’s Jldyanighay.i/a, ed. (3arbe, p. 66, /.) have no 
connection with words in the other languages. The most common 
of the Sanskrit names for copper is tdmro, tdmralea, “the dark 
metal the expression mUcehtmukha, “of the colour of barbarians’ 
faces,” is also interesting. 

On the other hand, the Iranian dialects almost uniformly indicate 
loans from abroad, which sometimes partially extend over very 
wide linguistic areas. 

The East Finnic, Wotj. vrgon, Soswa-Wogul drgin, Tscher. 
vdrgeiie, penetrated from the north into Ossetic {arkhoy, arkhuy ; 
cf, above, p. 181, as to the Ossetic word for silver). From the 
north also comes N. Pers. UrinJ, Kurd birity, pirinjok, which prob- 
ably belong to the Armen, plindz «= ^oXkiIs. This itself appears to 
be connected with Georgian spilendsi, “ copper;” Atia Polyglotta\ p. 
117 {of. Armen, oshi, “gold” : Georg, okro).* Perhaps it is to 
Modem Slav influence only that are due : Kurd mys, Mazender mis, 
mers, N. Pers. mys, mis (of. Z. d. M. (?., xxv. p. 391), Biichar miss, 
Kirgh moes; cf. O.S. midi, Pol. w^edi. Upper Serb. myed£, dec. 

The Afghan bagir, Awario (in the Caucasus) bach, Alban. bahWr, 
N. G. pvaKapL, Serb, bakar, Bulg. bakUr, are of Turkish origin. 

* F. Justi {Dietionnain Rv/rde-S^n^it, p. 46) compares the Kurd words. 
P. de Lagarde (Armen. Stud., p. 129) oompsres also the Armen, plindz to Zend 
bereoya. The meaning, however, of berejya, which only occurs once in the 
Avesta (aonyaf haca pardberg'ydf, Vd., 8. 264), is wholly uncertain. Justi 
translates. “Away with tin, whioh is amalgamated with copper.’ Spiegel 
similarly. Geldner (K. Z.", xxv. p 678)- “ From the fire apparatus of a white- 
smith.” Geiger (Oshran. OuUur, p. 149) finally takes wmya pardher^'ya as a 
peculiar kind of tm as contrasted with aonya takhairya. Pott (Zeitschnftf. d. 
Kunde dee M . , iv, p. 284) actually compares the European words for bronze 
(bronoe, &c.) with the Kurd words (birity, &o ), 

N 
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Tlie Arab, zifr (e/. above, p. 193) travelled into Kurdic {dpir, ai^r; 
J. of the American Or. Soc., x. p. 161) from the Semitic south-west. 

From the relations of Iran, which are late in time and of little 
interest, let us turn to Europe. 

The oldest name for bronze and copper on the Balkan Peninsula 
is that current in Homer’s time, x^Akos. With regard to this word, 
we may assert to begin with, that as compared with criSi^pos, “iron," 
it is obviously a much older element of the Greek language ; for, 
whereas, even m Homeric times there exists a considerable number 
of living derivatives from the stem ^oX/co-, such as jj^oXKcos, xaXKtios, 
)(aXK€vi, )(aXKev<o, ^aXxtdiv, )(aXK^pri^, On the other side, 

against this luxuriant growth, trffiijpos, a-i^peoi stands bare and 
isolated, and it is only at a later date that this stem also begins to 
put forth buds. 

As regards the formation of names of persons, the relation of 
■^oXko- ; cnBrjpo- may be compared with that of ^ucro- • ipyvpo-, that 
is to say o-iSijpo-, “ iron,” is practically never used in giving names. 
In the north of Europe, strange to say, it is precisely the opposite 
state of things that prevails. Teutonic proper names are indeed 
formed with teen, “ iron ” (and with groid), but not with Sr, “ copper,” 
(or ailher). In Slavonic proper names also the only metals used 
are islato, “gold,” alrebro, “silver” (not commonly used for this 
purpose by the other nations), and gvozdije, “iron,” copper not 
occumng (c/. G. Krek, Etnleitung in die alow. Litteraturgeachichte, 

p. 16) 

Finally, amongst the Celts I am acquainted only with names 
formed with haiam, “ iron,” such as Haiam, Hoiam, Hoiamacoet, 
Cathoiam, Hcelhoiam, &c. (Zeuss, Q. 0., p. 106). 

To these proofs of the priority * of xoXkos to arlSrjpoc in Greece is 
to be added the circumstance that the most ancient name fot the 
south (xakKtvs) and the smithy (yoAkcwv, SdXos) is derived 

from copper, or rather bronze, and not from iron ; and, finally, the 
fact that we can trace in the Homeric poems themselves the 
gradual spread of o-iSppov. According to Beloch’s calculations in 
the Jliviata di filologia, ii. (1873), 49 ff., xct^Koa is mentioned m 
the Iliad 279 x , o-iSijpos only 23 x , the majority of which occur in 
the late lay of Patroclus’ funeral games. The ratio is different in 
the more recent Odyaaey, in which is mentioned 80 x , iron 

29 X . It also deserves to be noticed that m the epic iron is much 
more frequently employed in the production of impilements than of 
weapons (Helbig, Homeriacliea Epoa^, p. 330, ff.). 

Thus, language confirms for Greece itself Hesiod’s ancient 
tradition (c/. Lucret. v. 1282), according to which the men of the 
third age : — 

Xah-Kip S' flpya^ovTO" piXaa S’ OVK hrKe crtSi/pos. 

•The most ancient meaning of xuXkov, ‘.‘copper,” can still be 
plainly discerned in passages such as Od., i. 182, in which the 

* Of. the exhaustive discussion of this subject m Bliiinnor, Terrmnologie u. 
' Ttehtiologie, iv. 38, ff. 
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Taphian, king Mentes, sails to (the Cyprian) Teraese to barter ^oX/cds 
for (riSrjpo';. Again, when ^aXKds is mentioned along ■with gold and 
other possessions in the treasure chambers of the king the native 
copper IS obviously meant, as also when it is used as a medium of 
exchange (IL, vii. 472) Some scholars, such ns Gladstone {Horner 
and his Age), Buchholz, and others, decline to proceed beyond tliis 
meaning, and assign the Homeric Age to a pui-e copper period. 
The latter (Die homer. Realien, 1. 2. p. 323) appeals to the epithet 
fpTjflpds which is once attached to xoXkos {IL, ix 365). It is clear 
though, from what has been said, that in this place x“XKds means 
copper, while the other and more usual epithets of xoAkos, aWoif/, 

“ glittering, ”<^a£ivds, “glancing,” rSpot/i, “dazzling, " point much more 
to bronze than to copper. With this it is in accordance that the most 
ancient finds on Greek soil — Myoense, Orchomenos, Tuyns — exhibit 
exclusively bronze and no iron, which on the one hand makes 
“bronze " the probable main meaning of yoXxdj in Homeric times, 
and on the other speaks against the early use of iron in Greece. 
It IS, therefore, a statement wholly without foundation, when 
Schomann^ (Greek Antiquities, i.® 86) states that yoXxos, used of 
weapons of offence, always means “ iron.” 

For the rest, the ancients, if we are io believe certain somewhat 
late traditions, un4eratood the art of hardening copper something 
like iron.* According to Pausamas, ii. 3. 3 , in Corinth the Koplvdioi 
Xahjids was plunged red hot (Siami/jos xat ^ep/xds) into the beautiful 
stream HetpTjvr/ with this object. Homer, though, makes no 
mention of this art. The passage in Od, ix 391, where a smith 
puts an arrow in cold water, refers to iron. 

Nothing quite certain can be made out about the origin of the 
word xoAkos. Its connection with Sans, hrtku, hliku (Curtius, 
Orundz.^, p. 197), seems to me altogether improbable. Not only 
is the change of meaning wholly without parallel, as far as my 
knowledge goes, but the meaning of the Sanskrit word which only 
occurs once, when it is accompanied by jatulca, “ lac,” and is*- 
translated by trdpu, “ tin,” stands so very much by itself that it is 
impossible to utilise it ; and Blumner, loc. cit., p. 66, note 3, should 
not have used this etymology in support of the erroneous view, as 
I believe it, that xckads meant “ bronze ” from the beginning 

There is more probability in identifying, as does not only Curtius, 
but also other distinguished students of language such as A. Fick 
(Vergl. Wd'rterb, 1.^ p. 678) and J. Schmidt (Zur Geschichte des 
indog Voc., ii. pp. 67 and 208), the Greek word, through a stem- 
form X“^X°'> Lithu-Slavonic names of iron, Lith. geleiis, 

* Of. Proolus on the words of Hesiod quoted : AtjAoT Sti r&s triipiiTav r^y 
^inny t^a'Kovy ot iy roirqi yfveij ray S’ &W»y iptS.oOvTis, rrtpi ri/y ray 
trXuy KaraiTKtv^v ttirpifioy sal rip yoAKy irpbs rovro ixpuyro, iis iriShpip 
rphi ytupyiay, Sid riyos Ppipn! rSv yoAKby irrtppoiroioSyrts, Svra ipirci ftaXasiSy' 
iic\nroi<Tr]t Sb rfjs fiaipits iirl tV to8 inSijpou koI iy rots noKepois xpvaty M(ty. 
Of. Rossignol, J,ea Mitause dans Vantigmti, “ Sur la trem/pe que les aneiens 
donnirent an ewirre,” pp. "iZI-dl, and Schlieniann's Hhos, pp. 637, 814. To 
harden copper like stew is thought by modem chemists absolutely inconceiv- 
able (Blhmner, loe. eit., p. 61). 
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PruBS. geleo, O.Z, ieUto. If this is correct, then the anguages 
■which have all lost the ancient dyas, would have preserved another 
ancient name for copper, for the original meaning of the equation 
would be the same as in Greek ; cf, above, p'. 236, note. 

Undoubtedly it was from the stores of Asia that copper was 
mainly brought or fetched to Greece, which is poor in the metal. 
There was no hesitation even in Homer’s time to undertake the 
dangerous voyage to Temese, abounding in copper (iroXuYoA.Kov), in 
the metalliferous island of Cypros, which was covered with Semitic 
colonies (Temese = Sem. Pm-s, “ smelting-house ; ” Kiepert, qp. cit,, 
p. 13i). However, besides the mines in this island, the copper- 
mines of the Caucasian district (Ezekiel rsvii. 13*), Sinai, Lebanon, 
the Troad (Strabo, c. 606), kc.,' were open to the Phenicians. On 
the whole, therefore, it seems to me moat probable that 
was an ancient name for copper, which the Greeks brought 
with them to their new home. Here made acquainted, through 
Phenician commerce, first with bronze articles, and then 'with the 
mode of preparing bronze, they transferred the ancient word for 
copper to the new mixture of metals : ^oX/ccis like Lat. ces now 
meant both “ copper ” and “ bronze.” Closely connected with 
the name of the metal apparently is the town, mentioned by 
Homer, of Chalcis m Euboea, a name which according to Pliny 
(Hwt. JTat., iv. 12. 21) once designated the whole island Indeed, 
according to later tradition, Chalcis must have been a centre 
of immng and metaUurjdc industry (ef. Buchholz, Die Twmenschen 
JRealien, 1 . 2, p. 322). In spite of this, however, Kiepert {LeJvr- 
luch der alien Qeographie, p. 265) is of opinion that the town 
name Chalcis, “ inasmuoh as the plain and the chalk cliffs in 
the neighbourhood contain no metal,” is rather to be derived 
from a leading article of export fixim Euboea, the purpie fish 
KnX)(tj, xaXf(y], than from j^oAkos, “ copper,” 

Before leaving the Greek x<»X»t<}«, which has perpetuated itself in 
the N.G. x“Ak6s,_ ydXKWfia, Oyp, y&rhyrmn (G. Meyer, Orieck. 
Grammatik, p. 164), and thence in the Gipsy charkom {qf. Pott, 
ZigeuTur, ii. p, 168), we must mention a very remarkable compound 
of x<*Xk^, the Old Greek opfl^aXjctK. 

This variety of metal is mentioned for the first time in Greek 
literature in the Homeric hymn to Yenus (vi. 9), where artificial 
flowers of opcfxoXKov and precious gold are spoken of. A second 
passage ooours in the Shield of Serculee, which goes by the name 
of Hesiod (v, 122) ; — 

KVij/u&tv dpctxaXKClO (^acii'Ov, 

HtftalaTOV kXvt< 1 Suipa, vepl KV7ip,-gaiv i$r]Ktv. 

Whac did the ancient poets conceive under this word, which 

Javan, Tubal (Tibsrenes oathe Pontns), aiidMe3hech(MoBeM, it.), they 
were thy trafiBokers : they traded the persons of men and vessels of brass 
in thy market," Javan, according to Gesenius (Hehr, MandwSrterInteh*, 
p. 852*), meins a town in Arabia ; where, according to Lenormant (Traneaeiions 
qf the Soeifty ef Biblical jinh., vi, p. 8i7, /.), Mdkan also, the source from 
which the Acoodo-Asayrian demand for cop^r was supplied, ■was situate. 
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etymologically means nothing but mountain copper 1 Whereas the 
verseSj of Hesiod, which are obviously a reminisoeuce of Homer 
(II., xis. 613) 

Tn)fe he ol KvrjiJ^K iayov Kofrairipoio, 
suggest that = Koa-arCrepoi j on the other hand, in the 

Homeric hymn a metal not far removed from gold seems to be 
meant. This, again, is decidedly the sense of ^petj^oXxos in the 
third oldest passage in Greek literature in which it is mentioned, 
in the Critias of Plato, who mentions it several times in the 
description of his fabulous state of Atlantis. The metal, which 
now is only known by name, but then was something more than a 
mere name (ri> vw ovopxil^hpei'ov p^vov, T&re 8^ TrXeov ovoparo's), 
occurs in the island in various places. It is the most highly prized 
of the metals next to gold (113). The wall of the Acropolis is 
covered with it (116)^ In the interior of the teinple the ceiling is 
of ivory with decorations of gold and hpeCxaXKOi ; walls, pillars, and 
floor were also covered with it (116), The nse here made of 
opei^oXKos reminds us in a striking “way of the employment of 
eleotrum in the palace of Menelaus (c/. above, p. 186), and this 
suggests the supposition that if the ancients really did, at any rate 
originally, associate a single idea with the word, which seems prob- 
able, they had their eye, in the oldest periods of civilisation, on 
the gold-silver, so much employed, to which they may have given 
the name “copper (= ‘metal’) of the mountain,” in the same 
way as the Egyptians called gold, not relieved of its percentage of 
silver, nvh en set, “mountain gold.” Indeed, hpeCxtfXKos is once 
interpreted in Suidas as ethos ^XtKTpmi, which, however, must not 
be made too much o£ Anyhow, this explanation seems to me less 
forced than that given by Kossignol in his work Les MAwm dans 
Vantiquiti, p. 220.* The inore, eleotrum fell out of use in Greece, 
the more indistinct must the meaning' of 3p*AaXi«ov have become. 
In later Greece it was employed of brass (xoXkos XevK(is),t which in 
its appearance is not unlike gold-silver, and which appears to have 
been originally obtained directly from mines in which copper 
occurred mixed with zmo, and only later to have been produced by 
an artificial admixture. • According to Lepsius (Zeitschrift fur 
dgypt. Sprache und AUerik., x. p. 116, /.), in the 

Septuagint also would mean “ copper of Lebanon ” =• "brass.” 

At a very early time the Greek dpeCxoAxos became known to 
the Komans, whose most ancient poets, misled by the popular 

• “ Cependant lea pottaa se rappalant les aervicea nombreux cue le cnivre 
ayait rendna et I'eannie ainguliere oil I’avaient d'abord tenn lea hommea, 
Idealiatrent oe metal et Vapphleient oriohalque ou ouivre de montagne par 
exoeUenoe de Upos et de xa^siit.” Boasignol diatingaiaheB three stages in the 
uae of the word ipeixa\Kas : (1) ftge mytmque de Toriohalque ; (2) 6ge r&l de 
I’oriohalque, (a) le ouivre pur, (blT’aUiage du ouivre et du zino, (o) I’alliage du 
ouivre et de 1 ^tain ; (8) dge latin de I’oriohalque (aunchahnm). . 

+ Of. Strabo, o. 610 . firri Si XlSoi irepl Tfl''A»'5«ipo, Ss KatSpevos crlSripes ylv- 
erai' cTtb peril yfjt rivos iiroVTctftJ tjitvSipyupov (zino), tj rpo<r\a0ob(ra 

Xa^iehy rh KufiOOpevoy yiverai Kpa^ta Srivtr iptlxo^KOV KoXoSiTi (icpSua, i Kfiepa- 
pivos xoXkA— braaa). In the Penphis (§ 6), hpelxtOiitos ia exported to Africa : 
^ XpSyrat rpbs itiirpoii k«! eh irvyKon-fjy iwl vopla-paros. 
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etymology awrichalcwm ; anrum, saw in it a purely fabulous metal. 
Subsequently aurichalcum, orichalcum came to mean “ brass ” here 
also. 

If we now turn from Greece to the northern districts of the 
Indo-Germanio peoples, from which as far as the sea the old 
dyas-m disappeared without leaving a trace behind, we have first 
to regret that no genuine name for copper has been preserved in 
Albanian. Besides the hdkdr, baMr already mentioned, and the 
Latin hjipri-a, " bronze,” there is also to be found here the expres- 
sion iuis or tnns (rovvlf-i, Serv. tuK, “bell-metal, brass, bronze,” 
Bulg. tuid, “bronze”), which is of Turkish origin.* 

The name for copper and bronze, which is the same in nearly 
all the Slav languages, is in old Slavonic mMi {cf. above, p. 167), 
and cannot, as far as I know, be traced to any Slavonic root. 

It seems to me moat probable that O.S. medi, together with 
Teutonic ge-amide, amtda (cf. above, p. 167), belongs to the Indo- 
Germanio root amd, ami, by the side of md, mi, which recurs in the 
G. tr/if-Xij, “ cutting-tool,” ciu-Xoi by the side of /ri-Xos, “ yew-tree ” 
(“suited for cutting”), and consequently properly meant “to 
artificially prepare.” The O.S. medi would then in the pnmitive 
period have meant something like “ copper trinkets,” and would 
then come to be employed of the metal itself, in the same way as 
the East Emnio name for iron has been obtained from the Iranian 
name for knife (e/ oh. vii.). 

As regards archieology, the metallurgy of the Slavonic peoples 
still requires closer investigation, Wocel (cf, above, p. 60) assumed 
that east of the Carpathians, though there were abundant finds of 
iron, copper and bronze were not forthcoming, and that conse- 
quently in the region between the Weichsel, Dnieper, and the 
Don, an Iron Age succeeded immediately on the Stone Age. But 
the recent discovery of abundant finds of copper in the district 
mentioned (cf. Krek, Einldtung\ p, 103, ff.) has shaken this view. 
Nor do the Black Sea steppes present any clear picture in the 
records of antiquity. According to Hdt., i. 216, the Massagetm 
possessed bronze but no iron ; of the Pontic Scyths the historian 
says (iv. 71): &pyip^(bikovbh/o^^^^)(aXK^■)^p€ovral. Nevertheless, the 
Skoloti were found in possession of arrow-heads of (iv. 81). 

< Cf further, Tomaschek, Kritih dcr dlteaten iTi achrichten uber den 
acyikiachm Nordm, Wien, 1888, p. 16. The Slavonic term ^or 
copper, in contrast to the term for iron (cf above, p. 196) which is 
common to Slavs, Lithuanians, and Prussians, is not shared by 
the Baltic languages, whose words for copper and bronze, wd/riaa 
(cf. also amitwana, akaiatwaris, hj the side.of miaingi, “brass”), 
Pruss. viargian, seem quite isolated. 

Nevertheless here, too, it is perhaps possible to establish a connec- 
tion. We have already oome across the gemus of metals, kahathra 
vairya, in the Avesta, a name which is frequently employed to 

* Alb. fix«, which J. Grimm, Oeachichte der deutaehen Sprache, trauBlates 
oil p. 9 a* copper (tm), ou p. 11 as Ifon, is obviously nothing more than 
‘‘molten bells," in Hahn, Alb. Stud , p. 37 (of the lexicon). 
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designate the metal in clamps, arrows, knives, iso. {of. Justi, Handw, 
p. 93). Perhaps, as is shown by Yasht., 4. 4, haca stardi vairydi, 

“ of the metal dagger ” (according to Justi’s translation*), vairya is 
used without the addition of kahat/ura in the sense of metallicm, <meus. 
Now Persian vairya, however, would correspond satisfactorily to 
Lith. todnas. 

Like the whole of the east of Europe, the Celtic west has lost 
every trace, except one of which we shall have to speak in the 
next chapter, of the original name for copper. It has been replaced 
by a common Celtic word Ir. unuB, uim (cf. umaide, umamail “cereuaf 
umhaidhe, ^oXseu's), 0. Cymr. emed, N Cymr. efydd; cf. Stokes, 
Irish Glosses, p 83, which originally designated pure copper, as 
18 shown by the compound crM (tin) + umce for bronze. Unfortu- 
nately, I have not been able to find any datum for ascertaining the 
origin of this word. Copper was to he found in Gaul itself, though 
it was by the Eomaus it was worked. But the proximity of Spam, 
with its wealth of copper, would amply supply the Celtic tribes 
with ‘copper. Of Britain, Cassar, De B. 0., v. 12, expressly says : 
cere ut-uniw importato (Bldmner, loc. nt , p. 66, /.). 

Finally, both in Latin and in the Teutonic languages, when 
both pure and alloyed copper had come to be comprised under the 
ancient dyas-CBs, new and more precise expressions to distinguish 
between copper and bronze became necessary. Here, again, the 
island from which copper was obtained both for Egypt and for 
Homeric Greece, Cyprus, f is here again important. Cyprus, an island 
rich in copper (cerosa, iroXvxaXKO?), received its name, owing to the 
cypresses in which it abounds {gopher = Kvirdpitro-os), from the Pheni- 
oians who first exploited the metallic wealth of its mountains. 
In the year 67 n.o. it came into the possession of the Eomans, 
and the fine copper obtained from its mines (®b Cyprium, xoXxds 
Kvvrpios) soon gave its name to the same metal in other lands. In 
the course of time the Lat, ass Gypnum, or rather the popular 
form cupnmi (which first occurs in Spartianus, Hist. Aug., i. p. 726), 
cupreum, cyprinum, spread to almost every point of the compass. 
The word first found its way into the Eomance languages, where 
however it has smunved in French alone {cuivre = cupreum). The 
other Eomance languages use the Latin ceramen, ceramenium, 
“copper w’are” (like Greek xaA.K<i)/«a; cf. above, p. 196). So, too. 
It. rame, Wal. arame (but alame, “brass”!:), Sp. aramhre, alambre 
(whence, also, Basque alamerea by the side of the probably genuine 
urraidd), Pr. aram, Fr. airain. East of Italy the word cuprum 
reappears as we saw in Alb. iylv-pe.a, “copper;” cf. also N. Serv. 
Tcupor, U. Serv. hopor. The Latin word, however, has been most 

* Darnioatetev and De Harlez, as Professor 'W’illielra lomuids me, translate 
the passage quite dillei'ently ("fiom the witful sinner ") 

Of on the finds of copper in Cyprus, Cemola Oypem, and M. Much, loe. 
cit , p 32, ff. 

$ The otlior Romance names foi Inass, Er. laiton, Ital ottoae, Span. laton, 
are, according to F Dioz {Eiym W. d ram. Spr.*, p. 230), to bo referred to 
Horn. (It.)laital “white metal" (properly pZ/S!<«). 
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thoroughly appropriated by the Teutonic languages. It runs : 
O.H.G. chuphar, M.H.G. kupfer, hopfer, Eng. copp&r, Dan. hobler, 
Svred. hoppar, O.N. hoparr. From the Teutonic north it fopnd 
its way on the one hand into Irish (copar) and Cornish {cober; 
Zeuss, G C:^ p 1069), on the other into Finnic (kupari), Lapponio 
{kvoppar), Esthonian {hubar-wash). Lapponic air, airra is O.N. 
eir, Goth. aia. 

On the other hand, there is much moie unoertamty as to the 
original provenance of the word which at the present day serves to 
designate bronze throughout most of Europe, our and German 
bronze, Fr. bronze, Ital. and Span, hrmce, N. Gr. pn-povv^os (M.G. cf. 

Ktti Sm TrSprat nporfr^iyet), O.S. brozenii “fuscus,” N.S. brunc, 
Serv. and Russ, bronza, Alb. brunte, dio. In its oldest (Middle 
Latin) form it is bronzium. (res, cuprum, bronzina iormentum 
helKeum; bronzinum vas, ef. Du Cange, Gloss Medics et Infimce 
Latinitatia), and according to some is derived from the originally 
German adjective bruno, “brown,” hrunizzo, bruniccie (brunitius), 
and therefore means “ the brown metal,” while aooording to others 
it comes from the Middle Latin obryzum (obryzum, aurwn = ^vcriov 
6^pv^ov, “ gold which has stood the test of feo,” obrussa the “fire 
test of gold,” which occurs even in Cicero), designating bronze 
after its colour which resembles that of gold,* cf. Diez, Etym, d, 
row.. Spr., i.* p. 69. 

A new explanation has been briefly set forth by Berthelot, Sur 
It nom. du bronze chez let alckmistes greet (Jievue ArcMologique, 1888, 
p. 294). As the oldest form of the word he endeavours to establish 
a Mid G. ySpovnjo-ioi/ in alchemistio works. This corresponds to a 
Lat. aet Brundidum ; since there must have been celebrated 
manufactories of bronze (Pliny, Hut. Nat., xxxiii. 9. 46 ; xxxiv. 
17. 40). 

Besides the erpressions already discussed, there crops out in 
the High German linguistic area, and only in that area, as early as 
the Old High German epoch, another expression for bronze : O.H.G 
aruz, armi, trtzi. Modem German erz, which recurs in proper 
names such as Aruzapah, Arizpere, Arizgrefti, Arizgruoba, and dso 
has found its way into non-Indo-Germanio languages, such as Esth. 
arts, Hung. erez. Unfortunately, its origin is entirely wrapped in 
mystery ; anyhow, it has nothing to do with aiz, ir Nor does it 
wholly coincide in meaning with it j for, whereas, of the two adjec- 
tives, M.H.G. Arin and ertAn, the former alone is applied to copper or 
bronze (and therefore = Lat ceneua, oerevt, akeneus), erzin, N.H.G. 
erzen has the perfectly general meaning metaUicus.f 

Finally, the German mesdng, which makes its appearance from 

* “The Romance word must have been coined in Italy, where the initial o 
would easily be lost and the n might easily be introduced before the dental ; ” 
tf. Diez, foe. dt. 

+ In Grimm’s Beutschem. WSrterb., under "Bn’’ and "Zupfer,” there is a 
string of phonetically impossible oombinations to explain the etymology of the 
German erz. Again, the oomparison of Lat. raudus, rudua, in which Weigand 
{Decutstlua WMerh. ) agrees, is nnpossible. 
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the twelfth century, O.N. messing, .tern., A.S. m&stling, like the Pol. 
mosiqdz, 0. Serb, mosaz, N. Serv. meawtS, &c., is a loan-word from the 
Latin massa, “mass, mass of metal;” cf. also M.H.G. messe, neut. 
and fern., Swiss mosch, “brass.” At any rate, this derivation is 
more probable than the one given by Kopp {Geschichte-der Ghemie, 
iv. p. 113), according to whom the Teutonic word originally meant 
“ Mossunic copper,” in accordance with a passage of Pseudo-Aris- 
totle (I>e MirahilibtiS Auscultationihusy <^aai ThvMocrtrvvotKOV ^oXkov 
XoLfiTTpoTarov xot XeuKdrarov eTvai, ov irapa/irywp.A'OU airu Kao'criT^pou 
dXXa yip Tti/os (spelter, zinc, ore, ikc.) yivOjxivq^ ovvaj/oiJiivrji aurcp. 

For a summary of the results of this discussion, of. chapter viii. 



CHAPTER VII 

IKON. 

Iron, hard to work (TroX-uK/iijTos crtSijpos), which at the present day 
has conquered the world, belongs to the most widely distributed of 
the metals, and possesses the peculiarity that, as, with the exception 
of meteoric iron, it only occurs in a mineralised form, and is there- 
fore not very conspicuous, so even when it has been smelted and 
wrought by the hand of man, it offers loss resistance to the tooth 
of time than do the other motala. Prehistoric archcoology tlieie- 
fore often finds itself in the difliculty of not being able to decide 
whether the absence of iron from a given stage of culture is to bo 
ascribed to man’s ignorance of it or to the destructive power of 
time Archroology is therefore thrown back upon the evidence of 
history and language more in the case of iron than of auy other 
metal This evidence shows that the use of the metal in the 
civilised countries of the east goes back, if not beyond, at least as 
far as the beginnings of history Lepsius, in his often quoted 
treatise, has traced irou under the name of mm, in the oldest 
Egyptian inscriptions. Recognisable in pictures by its bluish tint, 
it is employed in the earliest times for vessels and weapons. 
Nevertheless here, too, the priority of copper is rendered probable 
by the circumstance already alluded to, that the word for iron has 
the sign of copper os its determinative {cf. Lepsius, op dt., p. 108). 
From Egypt, and afterwards from the trading factories of the 
Phemciaus, Greeks, aud Romans on the Red Sea, there probably 
spread articles of iron and a primitive mode of iron-worlung, in the 
direction from north-east to south, into the interior of Africa, thus 
making it seem as though tho blacks had independently discovered 
and worked irou {cf. Andreo, Die Metalh hei den MatvrvSlJcem, 
p. 3, ff.). In auy cose the Iron Age was immediately consequent on 
the Stone Age m Africa- the other metals are in part named from 
the standpoint of iron (above, p. 154, note). 

The Semitic languages possess a common expression for iron : 
Hebr lar(^zel,SYC.pa7iel,ABsyr.parzilhi{Amh.firzil, “iron point”), ' 
which indicates their primeval acquaintance- with this metal (Orig. 
Somit. parziUu). In the Old Testament, too, iron is frequently em- 
ployed for vessels, talents (1 Chron. xxin. 14; xxx. 7), for nails and 
door-plates, aud also weapons (1 Samuel xvii. 7), although it is 
noteworthy that bronze is montioned m uch more frequently than 
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iron (in the first four hooks of the Pentateuch the proportion is 83 : 4). 
In the same series as the Semitic names for iron is the Sumerian 
harza, as to whose exact relation to the Semitic word, however, 

I have no views (c/. F. Hommel, Die ■vorsem. EuUuren, p. 409). 

If we now turn to the Indo-Qermanio peoples, we find that even 
in hieroglyphic inscriptions the country of Pers, i.e., Persia, is termed 
a principal place for the export of iron (Lepsius, loc. cit, p. 104), 
We can, therefore, aU the more readily understand how the Zend 
ayaiik, inherited from the primeval Indo-Germanio period, gradually 
came to stand for iron, which soon came to dominate their metal- 
lurgy. That iron was, at any rate, known to the Iranian tribes at 
a relatively early time, is shown by a name for it which is common 
to most of their dialects, even to the remotest of them, Ossetic ; 
Afghan Sapanah, Sspinah, Osset, afaeindg, ameindg, Pamir D. ihi, 
spin, &o. (of. W. Tomaschek, Centralaa. Stiid., ii. p. 70), Kurd 
^in, awain (Justi-Jaba, Wdrterbuch, p. 439, Htlbschmann, Osset. 
Spr., p. 25). This stock of words has not yet been explained,* 

For the rest, the Persians are described by Herodotus (vi. 6 1 and 84) 
throughout as armed with iron and bronze weapons. The kindred 
Scythe, also in the time of Herodotus, had made the aoquaintaiiee 
of iron. The historian relates (iv. 62) that in the cult of Ares an 
iron sabre (tnS'^/Deos daivaai^s) was worshipped as on emblem of the 
god, and the use of this metal in the worship of the gods indicates 
a very ancient acquaintance with iron, while our author expressly 
denies copper (bronze) to the Scythians (iv. 71) ; cf. above, p 198. 

The Armenian word for iron, erltath, formed on the analogy of 
artaath, “silver,” like the Armenian name for gold and copper, 
comes from the Caucasian languages (Georg. rJdna, hina, “ iron,” 
Las. rkHna, “ knife j” Asia Poyglotta^, pp. 113, 122). 

Special words for hardened iron (steel) seem to have been toler- 
ably late in makmg their appearance in Asia Minor, though 
one of them has come to be distributed over a tremendous area : 
N. Pers. pUldd, Syr. p-l-d. (Paul de Lagorde, Oes. Abh., p. 75), 
Kurd pila, pola, pulad, &o. (Juati, Dictionnaire Kurde-Franfaia, 
p, 84), Pehlevi pdldwat, Armen, polovat (Lagarde, Armen. Stud., 
p. 130), Turk, pala, Euss. btdatU, Lesser Euss. buiat (Miklosicb, 
Fremdw, s.v.), Mizd2eghio polad, bolat, Mong. bolot, biilht, buridt 
(Klaproth, Asia FolygloUa\ p. 282, Sprachatl., v., A. Pott, Zeitr- 
schnftf. d. K. d. M., p 262). But where and wherein are we to 
look for the origin of this series of words 1 

* Hlibsohmann (A. Z, xxiy 392) thinks of a Mod. Pers, spin, "white” 
Zend apaitaj though I do not know of any other case m which a name for 
iron IS deriv^ from an adjective “white " 

Justi ( Wbrterrb . , p. 439) compares with the words mentioned Zend haosafna,, 
whiohheiJrainfio., s.v.), 6eldner(A. A.,xxv. 679), and Geiger (Oshraw. KuUur, 
p. 148) translate as “copper,” but Spiegel (Aiwto, trans. Vmd. vui 264=Tiu. 
90) as “iron.” This is impossible phonetioally 

In Modern Persian iron is dhm,, which may be explained from *ayasana, or 
else belongs to Beloooiiee dain, Pehl. poN (West, Glossary, p, 27) Spiegel 
{Ariaohe Ptrwdc, p. 86) thinks of its coming from, asan, “stoiio" (qf. Sans. 
dpnan, above, p 190, note, “stone-work”). 
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The Ossetio natne for Bteel, also, is particularly iuteresting, inas- 
much as it again is horrowed from the Permian languages (W otj. 
aTtda, Syij. jmdon), and also recurs m the Caucasus (Mizdzeghio 
andun ; Klaproth, Sprachatl., y.). For the third time, therefore, we 
have come across East Pmnic words in Ossetic, that is to say, '^e 
names for silver (dvzist), copper (a/rtehoy), steel (andun), to which 
we shall subsequently (oh. ix.) have to add that of lead (iidi), 
so that the Ossetes inherited from the period when they were still 
united with their Iranian brothers only terms for gold (augh-^arine) 
and iron {afaein<3g). The relations, however, between the culture 
of the Ossetes and that of the Finnic East are the more easily 
explained, because, according to the Ossetic tale, the Ossetic race 
once extended considerably farther north than is the case at 
present (Asia Polygl.'^, p. 83). 

The state of the case as regards India may be more briefly dis- 
missed. We have already seen that ancient finds of iron are not 
rare m India, which is rich in iron ore. Further, Indian steel was 
prized even in Greek antiquity (Blilmner, loc. cit., p. 70). Never- 
theless, we remarked, that in literary monuments iron cannot be 
traced with certainty before the end of the Vedic period (cf. p. 188), 
when the oldest names of this metal occur. The later terms (of, 
Pott, Etymologiiche Fortch., ii. p. 416, and Narahari’s Hdjanigha^tu, 
ed. Garbe, pp. 41, 42) offer nothing of interest One of them, 
Sans, faalfl'd, lit. “ weapon,” has travelled through the world on the 
lips of the gipsies as aaster, with ahain, “steel” (=*Kurd avsin). 

‘ We now proceed to Europe, and to ancient Greece first, in order 
to look for data as to the first appearance of iron. 

Violet-hued (Weis), shining ((dOmv), or grey (iroXids) iron plays 
an important part even in the Homeric poems, thereby affording a 
most remarkable contrast between the Homeric, period and Sohlie- 
mann’s Hiaaarlik, where all five prehistoric towns seem to be un- 
acquainted with iron In Mycenee (c/. SchUemann, Mycknea, 141,/,), 
on the other hand, iron was known in the form of knives, keys, i!ie.; 
though Scbhemaun believes that the articles which prove this must 
be assigned to the beginning of the fifth century b.o. In Homer 
iron is used as a medium of exchange like copper, and is stored in 
the treasure chambers of the rich. At the funeral games of Patro- 
olus (n., xxiii. 825, /.) Achilles offers as a prize ^ mass of iron 
(<t6\ov dvToyAjvoK, i.e., “ merely smelted, not wrought j ” meteoric 
iron is not to he thought of), which will supply the lucky winner 
with all the iron he will need for five years’ time.’*^ It serves 

* l(fi ftiy Ka! irfp:r\ofiiyovs tviauTois 

oiniy ykp al i.rfpfii(i(y6s yt viS^pow 
TOipiiy oiS‘ hporitp is iriKty, Trap^fei, 

" This passage may hs imdarstoed to mean either that the winner of the a6Kos 
has the iron utansils neoeasary for five years mode in advance, and made in 
the town ; and then keeps them stored at home against the time they will be 
needed; or wo may assume that .the oountryman furnishes the smith with iron 
from his own store when he wants anything made, as is not nnfrequently done in 
the country to this day; and from this the necessary inference would he the exist- 
ence of village or wandering smiths" ((/,Bachholz,2be homer. i2eaZ.,i. 2,p. 886). 
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principally ns the material for making implements used on the 
land ; but axes also, and swords, knives, clubs, arrow-points, are 
frequently mentioned as made of iron. Indeed, ct/St/pos sometimes 
of itself means axe and sword. Nevertheless, as we have already 
pointed out, the linguistic relation of )^aXK6s : o-iSijpos points with 
great probability to the historical priority of the former. 

This is characterised by a Greek story recorded by Herodotus 
(i. 67. 68), and placed by him in the time of Croesus. Liohes, a 
Spartan citizen, having set forth in quest of the bones of Orestes, 
comes to a smithy ()^aXK^'iov) in which he sees iron being smithied 
MSrjpov iieX.aw6fi.evov). At seeing this he falls into amazement 
(o' OdnifiaTi bpeiov to Troieufievov). The smith (j^oXkcvs not 
mSrfpevi) marks it and says; “ Thou, that art amazed to see 
smithying, what wouldeat thou say, h^st thou seen what I have 
seen,” and so on. The appointments of the smithy are mentioned 
as being bellows (ejivcrai), hammer (o-^Spa), and anvil {aKpm). This 
story is instructive in that it must have b6en invented at a time 
when the manufacture of iron was stiU something new; and 
because the smith, of whom it is expressly said that he was working 
<r(Sripos, nevertheless is called xakKevi (^^oAjoiiov, “ smithy ”). 

No indication when precisely iron became better known in 
Greece con be found.* 

The place whence the Greeks gained the acquaintance of this metal 
admits also only of conjecture. The mainland of Greece is not par- 
ticularly rich in iron ore (^BlUmn.er, loc.- dt., p. 7 4). The Peloponhese 
is an exception, especially at the promontory of Teenarum, where 
perhaps the Phenioians, if our comparison of TaAapov = Hebr. tannUr, 

“ smelting-hut ” (cf. above, p. 169) is right, worked the iron ore. 

The Greeks then at an early time depended on foreign metal 
deposits. At a very early time a definite tradition estabhshed 
itself in Greece as to the origin of iron. It is referred by a very 
ancient tradition to the neighbourhood of the Pontus Euxinus, to 
the Phrygian Ida, in whose woody dales the TSaloi A6ktvX.oi, 
Kelmis, Damnameneus, and Akmon ore represented as discovering 
and working the bluisti iron. Both in this passage from the 
Phoronis, which we have already given, and which is the oldest 
that mentions the Ideean Dactyli {cf. above, p. 164), and in the 
words of the Scholiast which accompany it (ydyres 8s ^o-av Kal 
<f)apfMKeLS. Kal Srjpuoupyol criSijpov Xcyovrai wpuiTOL Kal fxeraXXei^ 
yevia-Oai; Schol. Apoll. A,, i. 1126), iron alone, and not the other 
metals, is mentioned, so that it was only in later times apparently 
that they were connected with the Dactyli. The Parian Marble 
(d<^’ o5 MiVws 6 irpZroi ijSaaiXeuae koH KvSiavlav yKiae Kal crLhrjpoi 
evpedrj iv ry "iSf/, evpSvroiv toIv TSoiiuv i^aKTiJXuiv Kckpios koI 
Aaixvapevew Ittj 1168 ^ao-iXevovTos'A&rfvmv HavSlovos) actually gives 
a definite year for the discovery of iron. 

If we only knew a little about the languages of the nations of 
Asia Minor, a simple and satisfactory explanation of the G. criSrjpos 

* Cf. the remarks by Lang, Sayoe, and Leaf in the Academy, 1883, Sept. 
22, 29, Got. 28. 
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(Dor. and .dEol. o-ffiapos; SapJ)ho, 119), which stands quite hy itself 
amongst the Indo-Germanic names for the metals, might he forth- 
coming. It perhapi deserves to be noticed that the stem crSripo; 
though elsewhere it is scarcely ever employed, as we have seen, to 
form names of persons or places, in Lycian is used for both. (7/. 
S‘8apoBs, St8j;poik, town and harbour of Lycia ; also a volcanic pro- 
montory in Lycia, with a temple of Hephcestus (Scylaa; Geog. Min. 
T., i. p. 301), StSafivPTVK, an inhabitant thereof (Pape, Eigen- 
namm, s.v ), and XiSdpw, a proper name in a Lycian inscription 
(M. Schmidt, Tfie Lycian Imcriptiom, p. 12) But according to a 
verbal communication from M. Schmidt, the inflection of the 
Lycian proper name shows that 5iSdptos is a native personal name. 
The attempts which have been made to find a derivation in Indo- 
Germanio aU seem to me of a very problematic nature.* 

A special name for steel, the preparation of which by tempering 
was known in Homeric times (of. Od , rx. 391), does not occur 
in Homer’s vocabulary. Kiiavos, according to Lepsms’ convincing 
investigation (op. cit, p. 130), “never anywhere means anything 
but a We coloiiniig matter which was generally prepared from 
copper blue either directly, or else a blue glass was made from it 
and then pulverised.” 

The earliest expression for steel ia rather -avros, which is 

mentioned for the first time by Hesiod (Scutum, 137), and is, used 
of a steel cap (laii/tr]) This word is usually referred to the root 
Sap in UpvT/pi, Bapdoi, Sjo , so that it would, like the Homeric 
dSapmrro?, mean the “unconquerable” metal If, however, we 
reflect on what, for the designation of so relatively a recent idea 
as that of steel, is such a remarkable word both as regards form 
and meaning, one cannot resist the suspicion that we here have 
before us a foreign word, perhaps the Caucasian andun, in a 
Grfcoised form. In this connection we may remark that Tomasohek 
(Z. /. 0 Phil., 1 . 125) calls attention to a Caucasian (Udic) side for 
criSiypos also. At anyrate, it is certain that another and more 
common name for steel than dSdpax, that is xdXvij/ (also xpEuSSucot') 
Eur , Her., 162), which is first used by .lEschylus (Prom,, 133) ; — 

KTwrov yap dvrpay gv)(6v, 

travelled to Greece from the neighbourhood of the Caucasus and 

* Cnrtius* »nd“,Ti. 246, compares Sanskrit srWiiaa, “smelted,” and suatont, 
“iron pan," 0 H.Gf. swefgajs, and thinks atlnpos meant “smelted 
Out,” but that this does not prove that the Indo-Europeans were acquainted 
with iron. Pott (^Ei Farsch., i. p. 127) compares Eith. sioMiis (as also does O. 
UeyRT, Oriech. ft-,, p._197) and Latin aldtw, sfrferis from ‘skiftfis. Ifthelatter 
is correct, the only thing in question is the connection of the root of trit-rtpos 
NovorthelessjSome histonans of culture (ly. Lejiomsnt, Arif/ingc d GuUur, p. 68) 
on the strength of tliis regard the Greek word as designating meteoric iron 
[sidue, “star"), which is absolutely without reason. The Coptic henipe 
“ iron,” also, which is usually q^uoted in tliis connection as analosous, because 
Biugsch compares it with the Egyptian beta m iie-t, and treats it as meteoric 
iron, receives quite another explanation at the hands of Lepsius (p. 108). 
Indeed, even the <xi\os abroxcoras of Homer, as we have hinted, has been 
interpreted as meteoric iron (cf. Ratzel, Verges^, d. Europ. Menschen, p. 288). 
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the Pontus. The word undoubtedly goes back to the name of the 
northern nation of the Chalybes (XaXu^es, XaXv/SoC). The abodes 
of this people, as known to antiquity, are variously given as being 
situate to the north of the Pontus and Caucasus as well as in 
Armenia and Paphlagonia to the south ; and the Chalybes are 
uniformly spoken of as distinguished for the mining and working 
of iron Thus, the (rtSiypoTeKToves XaXv/Ses are mentioned by 
iEschylus (Prom.., 716) immediately after the nomad Soyths 
(SsiJ^ai vo/aaSfs), with which the Hesychian glosses are in agree- 
ment; XaA.v/3ot £ 01/05 S/oj^tas, oirov mSijpos yAeTat and XaAvj88iK^' 
T ^5 ^Kv0ms, oTTov o-iSijpov p-iraWa. Xenophon in his Anaiasis 
distinguishes two races of Chalybes, one between the Arases and 
Gyros, the others vassals of the Mossynoeoi on the Pontus. Of the 
latter he says (v. v. 1): o /Sios rjv rots irXffcrTois avT&v dm criSijpeias 
K.T.X. 

That the Tibarenes and Mosohi of the Bible point to the district 
of the Pontus has already been said (cf. above, p. 196, note). So, 
too, the “ iron from the north ” mentioned in Jeremiah xv. 12, may 
belong here. 

Like the Greek o-ZStjpos, the Latin /einim has no connection with 
the other Indo-Germanic names for the metals.* Nor is there 
any lack of evidence to show the want of iron in Latium at the 
most ancient period. Tlio faber fenwrim is missing from the 
guilds of Numa. Further, the use of iron is uniformly excluded 
from the most ancient cults. It was with a bronze knife that the 
Eoman Flamen Dialis had to shave his beard, with a bronze plough 
that the area of a now town must bo marked out, and so on (c/. 
Helbig, Die Itahker in dei' Poehne, pp. 80, 81). 

In the pile-dwellings of the Po iron is not found. 

But from what quarter came the Romans’ first acquaintance 
with the important motal which subsequently became so familiar 
to them that the smith is called faber ferrarius, and the sword and 
plough were termed by metonymy ferrum ? Perhaps the Lat. 
ferrum itself indicates the way ; for as it may readily be traced to 
*fersU7n, I, with Lenormant, 0. Weiae (Griech. WtirUr m Lat., 
p. 153), and others, still think it most probable that ferrum is to 
be connected with the expressions already quoted from the Semitic 
languages, Hebr. bar{S]ielf Sumer, harea, &o. That Phenician 
(Carthaginian) words found their way into Latin directly {i.e., not 
through Greek agency) is shown by cases such as Lat. (c)tumca • Heb. 
ketonet. Lat. ebur, palma, pellex, &c., are probably of similar origin 
(0. Weise, Rhein. If us , 1883, p. 540, /.). It is also known that the 
Phenioians extended their voyages at least as far as Gce/>‘e {rf. 

* The attempt to compare ferrum with the other Indo-Germaiiio names of 
metals has been made hy Pictet (Orijriiics*, 1 p 197), who classes it with Sana. 
hhadriim, “iron” (*), and by Lottnor {K. Z ,vn. p. 183), who suggests A, S. 
braes Of. also Pott, El. Forsch., 11 . p 278 ; Sohweizer, K. Z p. 478, Pick, 
Vergl WiSi'terb., ii, p. 169 

t That this ivord was also Plieiiician is shown by an ancient Phouioian 
maeription from Cyprus {Hovers, ii. 3, p. 60). 
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Mommsen, Mom. Oesohichte, L p. 128). Seine days north, however, 
of the Punic factory here erected lay the island of Elba with its 
stores of iron, insula 'inexhauatis Chalybum generosa metallis 
(Virgil), called 'kSdXri, the “sooty” by the Greeks. 

Now turning from the south and ascending the broad back of 
our quarter of the globe, we ftnd the absence of iron in the oldest 
periods of which we have historical knowledge brought out by clear 
evidence on all sides,- We may remark that this absence becomes 
more marked as we go towards the north-east. According to the 
Germania of Tacitus (c. 6) “iron did not abound in Germany” 
(“ne ferrum quidom superest”). In the north, Ceesar knew that 
among the Bntons iron only occurred near the sea, and there only 
iq inconsiderable quantities (B. 6. F., 12). In the east, Tacitus 
mentions the hnguistic group of the Prusso-Lettlanders under the 
name of the^stii. He says (o. 46) ; “ Earus ferri, frequens fustium 
usus.” His knowledge ends with the Fenni (Finns), who, ‘■^inopia 
ferri," “for want of iron,” have recourse to sharpened bones for 
their arrows. The knowledge of iron and how to work it spreads 
to the north of Europe and the adjoining portions of Asia in two 
directions : from south-west to north-east and from south-east to 
north or north-west. The pomt of departure is found in the one 
case among the Celts, in the west, who in their conquering iharches 
along the Alps from the fifth century onwards must have come 
ioross rich deposits of metals. Deep m the Austrian Alps, at the 
northern foot of the Thorstein, in a profound ravine at the bottom 
of which lies the little lake of Hallstadt, recent excavations have 
brought to light* a life-like picture of a Oeltio settlement with its 
salt-mine and its manufacture of iron. Noric iron soon became 
known in Italy and throughout the north. Tacitus (o. 43) still 
knows in the east on the Carpathians a Gallic people slaves t6 the 
Germans, the Cotini, who “ quo magis pudeat ” — for the “ God that 
iron made meant no men to bo slaves ” — “ et ferrum efifodiunt.” In 
Gaul itself iron was dug for. Ceesar eipressly states this of the 
Bituriges(D6 B. 0., vii. 22), who proved themselves very useful at the 
siege of Avarioum; “Eo soientius quod apud eos magnee simt 
ferrariee atque omne genus cuniculorum notum atque usitatum 
98t.” In this connection it is noteworthy that designation’ of the 
native metal common to aU the Celtic languages (Cymr. mwyn, 
Ir. mdin, mianach) f has spread (Thumeysen, Keltoromaniechee. 
p. 67) to the Romance languages (Fr. mine, “mine," It mina, Ac.). 
When the Celts made the acquaintance of irori, whether from the 
Greeks of Marseilles, or from Rome, where, according to Pliny 
(fSiet. NaU, xii. 1, 6), a certain Helico from Helvetia abode at a time 

• Recent inveatigatione, I am informed 67 Herr M. Much, have made it 
probable that the burial-gTOund at Hallstadt was not begun by the Celts, but 
only used by them at the end, 

t The root of the Oeltio stem is perhaps the above-mentioned (p. 198) 
Indo-Qermanio smei, ma, “artifloially prepare,” which appears in O.H.G. 
mida, O.S. inidK, so that the ftindamenm meaiung of the Celtic *maMiwpul(i 
be something like " workable ” metal 
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before the great Celtic migration in order to learn smithying, 

“ fabrilem ob artem,” they formed, with a word corresponding to 
the Indo-Germanio ayas-ma, “ copper, metal,” but belonging to a 
different vowel-scale, viz., *ta { : aia; cf. above, p. 188, note), a name 
for the new idea by appending a derivative suffix, common among 
thdm, -wm : *taarn,. Later the s between the vowels must have 
dropped out, just as it did in aivr - sisw (Lat. aoror) and giall — 
gisal (O.H.G. giaal) \ cf. Zeuss, Grammatica Celtica, pp. 827 and 52. 
Hence the forms Irish iam, taninn, Cymr. kaiam, hceam, Com. 
homi, hem, hom, Arem. hoiam, hodarn, (fee. The s between the 
vowels, however, was still retained,* when the word along with 
several terms used in the manufacture of iron, which we shall meet 
subsequently, was taken over by the Teutonic languages, in which 
it appears as Goth, eiaam, A.S. ia&m (Eng. iron), O.N. isarn, jam, 
O.H.G. taam. The suffix -am, foreign to the Teutonic languages, 
betrays the loan.f 

The part assigned to the Teutonic peoples m the history of 
culture was to convey, for their part, the precious gift farther 
west. In Old Nome a certain kind of iron {ferrum, ochraceum), 
which occurs frequently in the north, was called raudi. This 
word has no oonneotiona in the other Germanic languages, but 
through the O.S. rvda, “ metal,” Lith. riidh. (a Slavonic loan-word ; 
cf. A. Brttokner, Die Slav. Lehnwbrter im Litauiaohen, p. 128), 
attaches itself to Lat. raudua, Sans. l6Mm, (fee,, with which wfl 
have made acquaintance above (p. 191). Accoiding to this, the 
O.N. rauti originally meant copper, then undoubtedly the red, 
copper-like iron, ferrum odiraceum. This word found its way from 
Norse through Finnic into the other West Finnic languages, and 
has become the regular West Finnic expression for iron-ore : Finn. 
rauta, Esthon. and Weps. raud, Liv, ravd, rdda, raod, Lapp. 
rwvdde. There are also numerous other Finnic expressions for 
iron and its working, wliich are of Teutonic and Norse origin. 
For instance, malmi, malvi, “iron ore," taJcH rauta (Swed. tach~ 
Jem), “ raw iron, ’ melto-rauta, or merely melto, mento, manto, Lapp. 
malddo (Swed. svidlta), “iron not hammered,” (fee.; the names for 
the furnace and the blast-fumaoe are also borrowed. At the same 
time there is no lack of genuine words (cf. Ahlqvist, Gultuno., 
67, /., and Bulletin de I’Acad. de St F4terahourg, vi. p. 178). 
For it must be acknowledged that the Finns, when once they had 
been directed to the treasures of their lakes and swamps (cf. the 
quotation given above, p. 214, as to the birth of iron), soon attained 
great skill in the working of iron, and indeed, perhaps, even out- 
stripped their Teutonic neighbours. A living testimony to their 
skill in smithying is afforded by the extremely numerous names of 

* It 18 shown still in the Burgundian proper name learnodori : “ Ortua baud 
longe a vieo, oui vetusta paganitas ob celebritatera olausuramque foriiseimam 
superstitiosisaimi templi Gallica lingua laarnodori, i.a., ferrei ostu indidit 
nomen ” ( V. S. B. Eugendi. Abb. man. S. Olwudii in Burgttndia ; cf. 
Diefenbaoh, Origines Europaeae, p. 367). 

+ A more recent stratum of loans : O.I. tom— O.N. jarlt, AS. tren. 

o 
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places and districts in Finland, which are compounded with rauia, 
“iron,” such as Sautajarwi, Rautawed, Rautahangas, and many 
others, like the Old High German Isamho, hanpach, Isanhus, &o. 
(cf. Fdrstemann, Reuteche OrUnamen, p. 139). 

A totally different explanation of the West Finnic words (Finn. 
rauta, &c.) is given by Lenormant (both in Die Anfdnge der Cvltur, 
i. p. 79, and Transactiont of the Soe. of Biblical ArchmoL, tl p. 364), 
who compares them with the Acoad. wudu, “copper,” already 
mentioned by us, and traces the Lithu-Slavonic expressions {rvda, 
<to.) to them. 

Ihe Teutonic word for iron is, however, only found in the 
western languages of the Finnic family, as was also the case with 
a Teutonic name for gold {cf. above, p. 178). To the east of the 
linguistic area mentioned, another word for iron, as for gold, pre- 
vaila ; Ostj. Icarte, Wotj. Tcort, Syrj. hurt, Tscher. hirtne, Wog. 
ter, tier, which, like the East Finnic name for gold, can only be 
explained if it is refen'ed to the Iranian branch of language. Here, 
0. Pers. hareia, N. Pers. hdrd, Buchar. gdrd, Kurd, her, Osset hhard, 
(fee., means “ the iron knife,” and it is easily understood that tribes 
of wild barbarians might name the metal, which they had never 
seen before, after the implement m which it was brought to their 
notice, either for the first time or most commonly from Persia. 
The word is known in Slavonic (Pol. hord, ikc.) and Lithuanian 
{hdrdai, Polish loan-word “sword;” cf. A. Briickner, op. dt., p. 202). 

Between these currents from the east and from the west lies the 
area of the Lithu-Slavonio languages with a common name for 
iron, Idth geleiis, Lett, dzche, Pruss. geho, O.S. ielezo. We have 
already (above, p. 195) pronounced in favour of connecting these 
words with the Greek vaXifoy, The fundamental meaniug of the 
northern words would then have been “ copper,” 'a meaning which, 
as we may well conjecture, passed into that of iron under the 
influence of the trade with the Black Sea, as jihe Greek word, 
owing to relations with the Phenicians, has taken the meaning of 
bronze (above, p. 196), 

Finally, I have to mention in Europe a name for iron which is 
as interesting as it is obscure. It is the Albanian hikur, also ehw. 
It is the only name for a metal common to all the dialects of this 
language which is not obviously borrowed from abroad. The only 
suggestion which perhaps could he put forward to explain this 
obscure word would be — inasmuch as imtial h in Albanian, as 
Professor G Meyer informs me, is not necessarily organic — to com- 
pare the Armenian erhath, Georg, rhina, &o. {cf. above, p. 206). 

The names for steel in the north are, as might be expected, 
relatively rcceut. 

Nevertheless, the Teutonic languages have a name for steel 
whiiih recurs uniformly throughout all the dialects : O.H.G. itahal, 
M.H.G. sta/ie/, itachel, sidt, O.N. ttdl, Eng. steel, which shows that 
the art of hardening iron soon became known here. From the 
Teutonic, loans were made by Lapponic {stalle by the side of terds, 
teras j Lett, t^avds) and by Slavonic (Russ. staK). A certain 
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explanation for the Teutonic words is still wanting {*staklo : 0. Pr. 
panu-staclcmT). O.H.G. ttachila, stachulla (*stafflo) has 

been suggested. 

But Slavonic was dependent for its names for steel not only on 
the west but also on the east. Russ, bicfatu, &c., is connected 
with Asia Minor, as we have already seen. Gf. further, Serv. iSeluk, 
Alb. Uelik, Turk, celik, Pers. taluk, Buss, harahtgu, DJagat. kardliUc; 
finally, also, Pol. deme&ixk, “damascened iron," Serv. demiSltinja, 
Turk, dimikki, N.G. Si/iiaxl (Damascus). 

The widest expansion, however, is that of the Lat. aciea 
{<=‘nude'Ui) ferri, which in Middle Latin developed into aciare, 
aciarium. Prom the latter are denved, on the one hand. It. acnajo. 
Span, acero, 0. Port, aceiro, Fr. ader, Wal. otifl, Hung, atz^l, South 
and West Slav, otili, ooel, and on the other. It. acciale, Ven. azzale, 
O.H.G. ecchil, ecchel, &o. (S.S.jeklo); cf. Diez, Mj/m. Worterb.*, p. 6. 

The Lithuanian and Old Prussian pliinas, ptaynis, is compared 
rightly by Pick ( Vergl. W.\ p. 803), with O.N. Jleinn, “ point, spear,” 
k.S.fldn, “arrow, missile.” 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HISTOEIOAL OHDEB OF COPPER, BRONZE, AND IRON. 

Now that we have reviewed the considerable material afforded 
by the Indo-Cermanio n&maa tor ooppeVy bronze, and iron, it may 
be well to briefly put together the historical results which we 
believe we have attained. They are : — 

1. It seems probable that the two equations dycu-rst and IShd- 
raudua, which reach back to the vocabulary of the original people, 
meant not iron or bronze but the pure, dark copper, which accord- 
ingly was known to the original Indo-European people. 

2. For deciding the sequence of the metals amongst the Indo- 
Germanio peoples, it is worthy of notice that a series of ancient 
names of copper gradually assumed the meaning of iron, This 
applies to Sans. dya>, Zend ayarJi : Lat. m (to which probably 
belongs also Celtic ■‘■fs-arvi. = Qoth. eisam), to Sans. Idhd, first 
“ copper " then “ iron,” to O.N. raudi : Lat. raudut, to Lith. 
geleha . G. ^aXjcds.* 

3. It cannot be doubted that in Greek -yakKo^, which meant 
first “copper," and then under Phenician influence bronze, is 
historically prior to oiSijpos. In contrast with the state of things 
in the north it is to be specially observed that Greek proper names, 
both of places and persons, are frequently formed from the word 
for copper (bronze), but scarcely ever from that for iron. 

4. In the north of Europe the Teutons obtained their name 
for iron through the Celts, the West Finns through the Teutons, 
the East Finns from Iranian soil, which suggests the conclusion 
that the knowledge of iron spread in the one case from west to 
east, in the other from south-east to north-west. The circumstance 
that, amongst Celts, Teutons, and Slavs, proper names are formed 
principally, perhaps exclusively, from the names for iron, permits 
of the conjecture that it was this metal which first exercised an 
important influence on the culture of the north. In any case, 
those who assume immense bronze industries before iron in the 
north of our quarter of the globe must attempt an explanation of 
this circumstance, 

• Th« same rslstion would exist in Lst. femm : A.S. braes [*bhfs- 1), if 
Lottners equsuon above, p. 207, aoU) la correct 
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6. A primeval centre of difiPusion for bronze seems to have 
existed in the home of the civilised Sumero-Aocadian people. 
From this neighbouring Semitic centre of civilisation the south, of 
■Europe obtained its acquaintance with bronze. As regards the 
northj neither language nor tradition gives a direct indication 
tending to solve the question whether the numerous and skilfully 
wrought articles of bronze found on this side of the Alps came 
from a native bronze industry which then would be antecedent to 
an iron industry, or whether they are due to ancient traffic with 
the civilised countries of the south, with Etruria, Italy, Greece, 
Thrace. On general grounds, however, and especially because of 
the inconaiatenoy which exists between the assumption of a highly 
developed Bronze Age amongst the northern peoples, and the low 
stage of culture which is incontestably demonstrated to have pre- 
vailed amongst them, I conclude in favour of the views repre- 
sented by Lindensohmit (Arckiv f. Anthropologie, viii. 161, 

“ The bronzes, which on tnis side of the Alps make their sudden 
appearance, completely developed in form and workmanship, can 
from their whole character only be regarded as the products of a 
highly developed industry transmitted by traffic, and that from 
the south, from the littoral of the Mediterranean, particularly from 
Italy, whence a much more vivifying transmission of ancient 
culture to the north can be traced than from the east, from the 
countries bordering on the Black Sea.” .... 

" The use of bronzes in itself; in connection with the isolated 
primitive attempts to imitate them, cannot have exercised any 
noticeable influence on the development of the north, least of all 
such M deserves the term ‘Bronze Age’ even in the remotest 
degree” {cf. further, Handbitch d. Deutichen Aliertvmsikunde, i. 
64). “The so-called bronze period appears then to have b^n 
nothing but a time of active commercial and industrial intercourse 
between the Mediterranean peoples and the north. The products 
carried north show no indication whatever either that they were 
the outcome of the native capacity of the Celto-Teutons — are 
related with earlier native oi;eationa— -or that they were developed 
or grew into anything subsequent. They betoken a state of 
culture so foreign and so much superior to the production alike of 
the Stone Age which preceded, and of the Iron Age which followed, 
that they cannot possibly, in any way whatever, be regarded as 
evidence that the natives themselves worked the metal, as proving 
the existence of a natural period of transition from a national 
culture of an early date to one of a later.” * 

6. Important points await explanation at the hands both of 
archaeologists and philologists. I may mention the Persian names 
for iron, Afgh. dtpanah, iSto., she G. a-S^pot, Celtic v.mm, O.H.Q. arm, 
.&o., the etymology of which stiU requires solving. 

* The opporitiaa to Lindensohmit's point of view ie repreaented in the 
works of 3ophas Muiler, J. Undset, 0. Sygh, Hildebrand, and others. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TIN AND T.BAD.* 

ArcBjSolooioal research as to the times at which lead and tin 
made their appearance, relatively to each other and to the other 
metals, has not yet attained to a decisive result. Whereas, pre- 
viously it was believed that tin, which is found in the Swiss lake- 
dweUmgs, in HaUstadt {cf. Lubbock, Prekktonc Times, p. 20), &c., 
belonged to the most ancient of metals, and that lead made its 
first appearance along with silver in the so-called Iron Age {of. 
Lubbock, op. ait., p. 16), this view has now been shown, particu- 
larly by Sohliemann’s excavations, to be altogether untenable In 
Hissarhk lead is found in aU five prehistoric towns, tin in none. 
In Mycenae, where, as is well known, the Bronze Age prevails 
almost exclusively, lead was discovered in large quantities also 
{cf. Sohliemann’s Mycmes, p. 146). 

In ancient enumerations of metals, lead uniformly concludes the 
established succession. Tin, which is mentioned at the end for the 
first time by the Hebrews {cf. Numbers xxxi. 22 : “ Howbeit the 
gold and the silver, the brass, the iron, the tin, and the lead, every 
thing that may abide the fire,” ifeo.), on the other hand, occurs as 
a rule in the Assyrian-Accadian inscriptions between silver and 
bronze, at any rate before iron {cf. Lenormant, Transactions of the 
Soe. of Bibl. Arch., v. pp. 337, 346). This points to the great 
antiquity of tin in Mesopotamia {cf. above, p. 193). 

The tradition of nearly aU civilised peoples is acquainted from 
the very beginning with two separate expressions for tin and lead. 
The Bible has ‘oferet and h{ii)dtl(f), the Veda A!sa and trdpu, the 
Avosta sru {cf. Justi, Handw., p. 308) and aonya (?),t Homer 
and Koo-oirspo^, Latin plunibwm and sianmim, though it 

*Of. the extremely learned and copioas article “Zin" mSohade’a 
Wiriertmh?, 1872-82, in which a detailed picture of the primeval trade in tin 
U given. Although I refer the reader who wishes for further information on 
the anbject to this work, which as regards the facts of the subject is fnnda. 
mental, 1 must add that the phfiological comparisous made by Sohade, 
frequently differing from the acconnt given above, are not to be accepted with 
the same coRfidence; tp. of late, Bti&ner, TernUnologic Teehnologie, iv. 
81,/., and K. B. HofiMnn, Va* SUi bei dm Vslkam de$ AttertHnu, Berlin, 
1884 (Virchow — Hultzendorffl. 

♦ <y. above, p. 184, note, and also Lagsrde, Amen. Sttid,, p. 13. 
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may be a matter of doubt whether these expressions always really 
meant what we understand at the present day by tin and lead in 
the scientific sense (c/. Kopp, &eschichte der Chemie, iv. p. 126,/.). 

A remarkable exception is afforded, as we have already mentioned, 
by the Egyptian inscriptions, in which Lepsius (cf., cit, p. 
114) has been able to find no special word for tin, by the side 
of the tefu, tehti, tehtu (superscribed on bricks of lead), which, as 
Coptic would indicate, meant “ lead.” It frequently happens, how- 
ever, that one and the same word in two languages means now 
one metal, now the other. Thus, in Acoadian-Assyrian, anna- 
annaki undoubtedly means tin (ef. above, p. 272), whereas this very 
word in the Hebrew Andh has taken the meaning of “ lead.” The 
relation of Slav, ohvo, “ lead ” : Lith. alwas, &o , is the same. 

It not uncommonly happens that languages, especially of nn- 
, civilised peoples, can only show one word for both metals, as 
Mordv. hvuit, Tscher. milna, Syrj. ezf^ (also silver), Wotj. vzveJ (also 
silver). A similar state of things is/ndicated by L&t plumbum 
nigrum, “ lead,” axzA. plumbum album, “tin.” 

The coincidence m the linguistic designations for these two 
metals, which chemically are so utterly different from eaoh other, 
may be due to their resemblance in colour and appearance, as also 
to the limited extent of the use to which they were put. At any 
rate, it was only when metallurgical knowledge had made consider- 
able advance that lead and tin were distinguished by different 
names. 

However, as regards the linguistic character of the names for 
lead and tin, it is that of travelled words, which have journeyed 
far and wide over land and sea ; and no one, not even Pictet, has 
ventured to claim that they are Indo-Germanio in their origin. It 
is, however, very difficult, perhaps impossible, to ascertain the 
starting-point of these words, important os they are for the histoiy 
of culture, with certainty, and I must express a fear at the outset 
that we shall not do much more than establish some individual 
data, and group together some words which are pretty certainly 
related. But it is a duty to make this remark, as against the 
utterly unscientific use which men like Pictet, Lenormant, and 
many others, have made of the woi;ds in question, making them 
prove anything they like. 

The most ancient term for tin that we come across in Europe 
is, as IS well known, the Homeric Kaura-irepoi, which is confined to 
the Iliad, and the translation of which as tin (plumbum album), is 
guaranteed by the express testimony of Pliny (Mist. Hat., xxxiv. 
16, 47).* Ornamentations for cuirasses, shields, and waggons are 
made of tin. Even greaves of tin are mentioned, but they were 
perhaps only covered with tin. It has the epithet i&vot, which, 
according to Ciirtius (Grundzugd', p. 376), belongs to the root ret, 
and means “enveloping.” Even Herodotus (lii. 116) knows that 

* “Seqaitnr natnra plumbi, onins duo genera, nigmm atque candidum. 
Album babuit anotoritatem et Iliaois teniponbua, teste Homero, caaaitemm ab 
illo dk'tam.” 
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KotTvirtpos (like to ^Xnicrpov) cornea from the farthest point in the 
wbat to which his knowl^ge 'extends, that is from the Koo-o-iTtpffies, 
to Greece. But he is not clear as to the actual position of the 
islands, and it was the Romans who first applied the name Cttasi- 
ttrida to the Soilly Isles, which contain no mines whatever (cf. 
Kiepert, Lehrh. d. alien Geogr., p. 328). Tin was rather ob- 
tained from the remotest antiquity to the present day from the 
south-west corners of Cornwall, England, where Osesar {B. O., v. 12) 
is acquainted with it.* Shortly after him, Diodorus (v. 22) gives a 
detailed description of the mining of tin in this region, and of its 
transport right across Gaul to Massiha and Narbo (cf. 0. Schade, 
Altd. Worterbuck, p. 1272). Doubtless, the most ancient traders 
between Briton and Hellas were the Phenioians. This appears not 
only from general considerations but from the definite statement 
of Pliny (vii. 66, 67): “Plumbum ex Cassiteride insula primus 
adportavit Midaoritus.” Midacritus, of course, is the Phenician 
Melkart, G. ‘HpcucX'^s, who accompanied the Phenicians on their 
sea-voyages as their patron god. Again, the Greek icao-o-frepos, 
which has no etymology in Greek, may be compared with the 
Semitic names for tin, Assyr. hScazatirra, Aocad. id-kasduru (cf. 
Lenormant, op. cit., p. 337). The Greek word then found its way 
on the one hand into the Slavonic languages, O.S. kositeru, N.S. 
kositer, Croat, kodtar, Serv. kositer, and Wallachian kodtoriil, and 
on the other hand, obviously in the train of Alexander the Great’s 
conquests, into Sanskrit (kasMra; of P, W., ii. p. 192).t The 
Arabian word (kazdtr) borrowed from the Greek has travelled 
widely in Africa as httdvr. 

If we put this together with the extreme antiquity, referred 
to above, of the manufacture of bronze in Mesopotamia (cf. above, 
p. 192), it is most probable that Kacro-frcpos is a purely Accadiau- 
Assyrian word which was transferred by the Phenicians to the 
output of the rich tin-mines they discovered in the west of 
Europe. 

Nevertheless, it would be quite possible for Koo-o-frfpos to be 
genuinely Hellenic, and to be connected with Sans, kaitsd, kdAtya 
(cf, via-a-opMi from *virva-fopxa), “ metal vessel," “ metal," “ brass ’’ 
(B. iJ.). But, then, what was the original meaning of this equation 1 
and how is the peculiar suffix of the Greek to be explained ? 

If the Greek Koco^Ttpos gives rise to a number of riddles, 
numerous controversies also are attached to the Homeric poXt^os 
(/f., li. 237) and pAkvfiSoi (in poXv^daCyn ; II., xxiv. 80), “ lead.” 

"To begin with, we ought to renounce the useless attempt to con- 
nect G.poXv/8os with the La,t. plumbum by any common fundamental 
form such as *7tUuva (Curtius, Grdz.\ p. 370) or *mluho (Pick, 
WSrUsrh., u.® 200). A loan by the Latin from the Greek, again 
(*fIXvPof, *pXyPot = plumbum from */8Xu/3os, Rhod. ir<pij3oXt)3o)(rat; 

* “Nasoitnr ibi plambum albnm in Mediterraneis regionibus, in maritiniis 
ffirram, sed exigua est copis, sre utuntur importato.” 

t In the Peripl. mari» erf/ihr , ed. Fabrioius, o. 19, Kwatrlrtptt is expressly 
mantioned as an article imported into India. 
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Hi6Xv^of), which I formerly thought possible, can scarcely be 
entertained. 

If one thinks of the uncertainty of the final syllables of the 
Greek word yoAvySSos), one becomes suspicious of 

its Greek origin. Further, before the Greeks worked the lead- 
glance of the Laurion Mountain (Bliimner, loc. cit,, p. 89, note) they 
were dependent on importation for the metal. The place whence 
that first suggests itself is Spain with its abundant lead. Does 
p.oXv^os (Mod. G. fioXv^i) conceal an Iberian word in a Phenician 
dress, e.ff., the name of the country Medvrbriga in Lusitania 
(medu = iJboXv), the inhabitants of which are expressly called 
Plumbarii (Pliny, ir. 21, 36)1 Atown, MoXn/38i'vi?,too, is mentioned 
in the district of the Mastarnians, near the Pillars of Hercules.* 
But we do not possess any indication, even remotely certain, of 
the origin of 

We can see somewhat more clen.rly in the case of Lat. plumbum, 
which also recurs in the Romance languages and Albanian, only we 
have to look in a totally different direction. For most of their 
lead, which they used especially for water-pipes, the Romans 
depended essentially on Spain, where indeed there were Cartha- 
ginian lead-mines, Gaul and Britain. Traffic in this metal was 
done in the shape of bars or cakes, such as are commonly found 
in France, England, and Spain. They are marked with stamps 
and inscriptions, such as the name of the Roman emperor, &o., 
to indicate that they come from the state mines (c/. Hofmann, loc. 
cit., p. 10; BKimner, loo. cit., p. 90, /.). Now, what if the name of 
the shape in which the lead came, gradually came to be applied 
in Latin to the lead itself ? Such things do occur in the history 
of trade. Thus in Roumaman, for instance, grana, “ kernel ” = 

pomegranate,” cannella, “ little stalk ” = “ cinnamon ” (Dietz, p. 
64), &c. Now the Lat. plumbum (*plomfo) corresponds weU 
enough to G. wXfrdos, “ bar,” brick,” if one decides to refer the 
word to a fundamental form *plentho, or to regard Xi as represent- 
ing a sonant liquid {cf. Q. Meyer, Oriech. Gr.^, p. 66, /., p. 36). 
The neuter gender of Lat. plumbum is explained by the analogy 
of the names of the other metals in Latin. 

Tin is called in Lat stannum; though the word probably did 
not get this meaning before the fourth century a.d., and previously 
indicated various alloys of lead {cf. Kopp, GeacMchte der Ghemie, 
iv. 127 ; Bliimner, loc. cit., p. 81, note 6). The original form 
was not stannum, but stagnum, stagneus, stagnatus, as is indicated 
by the Romance words : It. stagno, Sp. estaUo, Fr. ^tain {of. Dies, 
Et. W.\ p. 306). 

The derivation is as yet obscure, in spite of 0. Keller {Bursians 
Jahresberieht, xli. 370) who thinks of nj/coj, "melt” (root stdhf) 
But the Lat. stag-nurm might quite well go back to a root stagh, 
and then bo connected through the G. trrai^d-Xy, “plumb-line,” with 
the “ plummet,” “ plummet ’’ (Homeric). From Italy stannum in 
the sense of “ tin ” spread to the Celtic languages : Ir. stan, 
* In Basque lead ia called bsrin, ientntt, “of lead.” 
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stain, sdan, Arem. st^n, sten, atin, Corn. slSan, Cymr. i/atcen (cf. 
Mantiera and, Gvatoma, L cccoix.). These loan-words have obviously 
thrust the native expression crid* gen. erSda, cr^drumw, “bronze ” 
{cf, above, p. 199), which, as we have said, is unfortunately still 
quite obscure, into the back ground. 

For the rest, in Italy the Etruscans at least, who play such 
an important part in the history of the bronze industry {of above, 
p. 313), were not dependent for tin solely on imports, since in 
the limestone quarries at Populonio, which show traces of ancient 
workings, besides copper, tin has been found (W. Deecke, Mrmker, 
ii. 255), 

In the north of Europe the Celts and Teutons are united by a 
common term for lead: M.H.G. I6t, Dutch load, H.G. ledd •=li. 
luaide (flavdo). As Gaul is rich in lead (Bltimner, loc. cit., p. 90), 
and the Gauls applied themselves to mining earlier than the 
Teutons, we have here, as in the case of iron, to do with an early 
loan effected by the Teutons, only here we have not the linguistic 
evidence to prove it, 

Complete obscurity, on the other hand, enshrouds a second 
Teutomo term for lead ; O.H.G. bHti, bliuuies, O.N. bl^ {*bleivo), 
which has found its way into the West Finnic languages (Finn. 
plyijy, lyijy, Lapp, 6fyo), which have no native names whatever 
for tin and lead. In any case Lat. plumium (Corssen) and N.H.G. 
blase (Sohodo) having no connection hero must bo put aside. 

Neither has the Teutonic term for tm yet been satisfactorily 
explained : O.N. and A.S. tin, O.H.G. zin, which again has spread to 
the Polish (cyna) and Lithuanian (dnaa), and from the north to 
most West Finnic tongues {tinna). Least objectionable still is it to 
connect the Teutonic word with O.N. teinn, Goth, tains, A.S. tdn, 
O.H G. zetn, “ twig,” “ thin metal rod ” (Pick, Vergl. W., iii.® 121), 
in which form the Teutons may first have made its acquaintance 
at the hands of traders (cf. above, p 217). 

A third long chain of wwds is • It. peltro, Span, and Portug. 
peltre, 0. Fr. peautre, Dutch peavter, Eng. pewter, 0. Ir. pdatar, 
(also with* : Eng, spelter, Dutch spialter, H.6. apiauter, 0. Fr. 
eapeautre). 

According to the laws of the Bomaiiee languages this stock of 
words conies from Italy, but its actual origin is unknown (cf. Diez, 
Etym, Worterh,*, p 240). 

Finally, total obscurity reigns over the case as regards the 
Lithu-Slavouic languages, where for lead the expressions O.S. 
olovo (by the side of Lith. alwas [Livonic aJul, 0. Pr. aims, “tin ”) 
and Mod. SI. evinec, Russ. svtneeU, tco (Lith. siaAnas, Lott, swins 
[Liv. srinafj, occur. Probably in both ca-scs the Lithuanian forms 
are loans from the Slavonic (Adlcknor, Frrmdworter, pp. 67, 144). 

The former (olovo) seems to recur in Mag. olom {<!n, “ tin ”), the 
latter in Gipsy sinmi. 

• Creidne Is the oldrst proper name of a smith («r<i) in Ireland, which seems 
to speak in favour of the Irialiman's acquaintance with the erSd in enciont 
times (Sullivan, Jfasners and Cmtom, ii. 210). 
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In this connection it is noteworthy that the Esthonian term sea- 
tina, “ swine-tin," originates from a confusion of Russ, svin^cu and 

O.S. svinya, “swine.” As to the East Finnic languages, we may 
remark that the name for lead is convertible not only with that of 
tin but also with that of silver : silver occurs commonly enough in 
leadore. Thus Syij. “silver” 'and “lead,” Wotj. azwrf, “silver,” 

uzved, “lead and tin,” sod uzvei pltirnbum, nigrum, todi wsnei, 
plumbum album (ef. above, p. 216), Throughout, however, we see 
how recent in the extreme north acquaintance with the metals is. 

Turning now to ALsia Minor, we content ourselves with putting 
together the related words, placing the Indo-Germonic languages 
first (c/. Pott, Zeitschmft fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, iv. pp. 
260, 261) : 

1. Armen, atiag — Hehr. dndi, Assyr, anaku, Arab, muk, Syr. 
anehd, AEthiop. nM, “tin” (cf. above, p. 216). 

2. Zend sru, N. Pers. surub (cf. Justi, Handw., p. 308), Buchar. 
ssurb, Afgh, htrp — ^Arab, inrub (ef Klaproth, Asia Polygl, p. 67), 

“ lead.” 

3. (Hindi rdnga, Sans, ranga*), Buchar. drds, N. Pers. arztz, 
Armen, ariii, Zig. arczicz, (cf. Pott, Zigtuner, ii. p. 68), Kurd, resas, 
erssas, rUsas (Jour, of the American Or. Society, x. p. 160) — Arab. 
razaz, “ tin and lead.'” 

4. Osset. Mia, Kurd. Mlcy", Hindost. kelley, N Pers. Mlay, 
Pars. Mldjin (Z, d. M, 0., xxxvi. p. 61), N.G. koKox, Alban. MUj 
— Arab, q'alay, Turk. lecUay, Tat. elcalai, Tscher. galai, Georg. 
Mle, Mlai. The most widely distributed word in the Orient for 
“tin” (ef. Klaproth, Asia Polygl,, pp. 97, 122; Miklosioh, Turk. 
Mem., p. 87). Its origin is to be looked for in the name of the 
town Qualah in Malacca, the principal mart for tin in the kliddle 
Ages (Tomaschok, L f. 0 . Phil., i. 126). In the ninth century it 
was “a rendezvous for caravans trading from East and West Asia” 
(Heyd, Qeschichte des Levantehandels, i. 37). From now on the 
great stores of tin in Further India seem to make their appearance 
for the fiist time in the history of the world. 

5. Osset, isdi (Klaproth, p. 89) — (5agat. ied, Alt. jes, Mong. dies 
(cf. VAmb^ry, Primitive Cultur,, p. 176), “lead," 

6. Gipsy sjscha, Sans, sisct, “lead.” 

7. Kurd, kurguschum, Afg. kourghdehen, Osm, Bulg. kvrlum, 
Alb. korsum, M.G. Kovgaovyi — kursun, Oag. Mrgaiun, Alt. korgoiin, 
Mong chorgJiolisin, “lead” (cf. YAmbAry, op. at., p. 176, and 
Miklosich, Turk. Mem., p. 101). 

8. Hindustani mulwa, Gipsy mollim, (Pott, M. F., i.* 113, and 
Zigeuner, ii. 456), Mod. G. poAv/Svi! 

Various Sanskrit words for lead and tin, ef. Pott, Etym. Forsch., 
li. p. 414,/., and R. Garbo, Pie indiseke Mineralien, pp. 36, 37. A 

* According to Garbo (Die ind. Mineralien, p. 87, note 1), the Sana, ra^ga, 
which uanally means “colour,” may posHible “under the inflneuoe of the 
Bengal alphabet" come from mSga, “ Bonpilcso ” — " tui. ” According to 
this, tin was imiiorted into Hither India, which was poor in the metal, ntMn 
Bengal 
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later name for lead yavanislUa (“treasured by the Yavana 
lonians ”) is interesting. 

This concludes the series of the six metals known to more remote 
antiquity. To these was gradually added in the fourth and thiid 
century the knowledge of zinc and quicksilver. The former, first 
mentioned in the passage of Pseudo-Aristotle quoted above (c/. p. 
201), was designated by the Pomans by the words cadmea, cadmia, 
borrowed from the G. KoS/iefo, KaS/ua, and is perpetuated in the 
Romance language. Span. Port, calartiina, Fr. calamine {cf. 0. 
Weise, Gnechiiche W. im Lateitmc}ben,'p^. 164, 366), The German 
zink, which appears for the first time in the fifteenth century (qf. 
Kopp, Qeschichle. der Gliemie, p. iv. p. 116), is obscure; the O.H.G. 
zinco (“a white speck in the eye”) has been suggested {cf. 0. 
Schade, Altd. Worterh., s.v,, zinke). 

Quicksilver is first mentioned by Theophrastus as opyilpos, 
“liquid silver" {cf. Kopp, op. cit, p. 172). The expression 
fiSpdpyapos for the quicksilver artificially prepared from cinnabar 
{cimabari = /rtvra/Jdpt) appears later. The Romans also dis- 
tinguished between argentum vivum and hydrargurus, “silver 
water." Both words in Latin then became the models for most 
names for quicksilver in the languages of Europe and Asia Minor 
{qf. Pott, f, d. Kunde dee M., iv. p. 263). But to trace the 
subject further is not port of the object of our work. 



CHAPTEE X. 

ANCIENT INEO-KUEOPEAK NAMES OP WEAPONS. 

Thus far we have endeavoured to ascertain how far back an 
acquaintance with metals goes in the history of the Indo-Germanio 
peoples, and have obtained the result that copper alone was 
known to the primitive period. We may now approach the 
question — ^What importance had this metal for the culture of the 
primitive age 1 And, since the metallurgio powers of a people are 
first utilised for the manufacture of weapons, we hope that a 
review of the most important ancient Indo-Germanio names for 
weapons will give us safe ground for deciding this question. 
" What weapons were known in the primitive pencS 1 ” and “ What 
light is cast on the nature of ancient Indo-Germanio weapons by 
their names 1 ” These are the two main points of view by which 
we shall guide ourselves in the following statement. 

A comparison of the Hindu-Persian languages, to begin with, 
shows the existence in this group of a not inconsiderable numlier 
of common uamos of weapons. They are : — 

il) Bow Sans. dAdnvan = Zend tAanvare (1). 

(2) Bowstnng..SanB.^y(i’ =Zend^ya (/Jids); cf. also Sans. 

smvan = Zend sndvare (vevpor). 

(3) Arrow ... .Sans. isAu = Zend wAm (Eds). 

(4) Weapon.. .Sana vddhar =Zend vadare. 

(6) Sling Sans, dfan = Zend asan (dufo)*') 

(6) Spear . Sans rs/itl = Zend arshti, 0. Pers. a/rshtis. 

(7) Pike Sans p«Ea = Zend «2ra,0. Pers. ird/ios'/iayaipas, 

Hesych. 

(8) Sword . ...Sans, = 0. Pers. aAt(aAt/r<MA<c?(7, “punish- 

ment with the sword ” 1). 

( 9) Knife . Sans, krti = Zend kareta. 

(10) Axe Sans. tfj<u = Zend tafzha, and Sans, takshaut 

» Zend iatfui. 

(11) Club Sans. vd;ra = Zend vazro. 

A glance at these equations shows that in the way of purely 
defensive armOiir thci’e is no correspondence. It is also remark- 
able that in the Rigveda the defence of the shield does not yet 
seem to be known, or at any rate is not mentioned, and is only 
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rarely employed* in the Aveata (^m=Mod. Pers. 8ipar(?); c/. W. 
Geiger, OBtiran. Cultwr, p. 444). Again, the names for “ cuirass ” 
differ. The Vedio vdrman still has in the Avesta the perfectly 
general meaning of “ covering, defence ” {e.g., the body ns the 
covering of the soul). Old Iranian eipreBsions ore udrethman, 
vavri (from the same root as vdrman), zrddha, kinris. Of these 
trddha, Parsi sreh, N. Pers. zirah, Kurd, dri, zirkk, &o , if 
correctly derived from the root, zrM, “to clank ” = Sans, hrdd, 
seems to point direct to the employment of metal. Zrddha is 
obviously the iron coat of mail or scales which the Persians wore 
on their invasions of Greece {KidSn/at YupiSuToiis miKlkovs Xea-fSos 
(TiSgp^s oi/fLv ix&voeiSeof, Hdt., vii. 61). Nor is a common word 
for helmet (the side pieces of which, however, pCpra, are mentioned 
in the Rigveda) forthcoming. The Sanskrit expressions firastrdna, 
firaitra, pirasha, pirsharaktha, (kc. : pfros and ftrshdn, “head,” 
like Zend adravdra : sdra, “ head,” are apparently of recent origin. 
Zend khaodha, “helmet,” Pehl. khSdh, N. Pers. kh6i, Osset. Mode, 
Armen, kogr, which is common to the Iranian languages, meant 
originally the pointed Iranian cap as is shown by the Old Persian 
name for a portion of the Soyths, Qaka Tigrakhaudd, “Pointed- 
Caps,” and from Hdt. (vii. 64) : SaKui. Se ot rrtpl piv r^a-t 

Kvp^aaiai h dfu dm^y/tA'as 6p6ai ftxov iron^ias (cf. 
Htlbsohmann, Z. d. M, 0., xxxvi. p. 133; Spiegel, Eeil{mchr.\ 
p. 221 j Tomasohek, Central Aeiad, Stud,, ii, p, 76). In contrast 
to this tiara worn by the infantry, the Persian cavalry in the 
Persian wars wore bronze and iron helmets (Hdt, vii. 61 and 
84) ; they ore also mentioned in the Avesta {aydkhaodha), Zend 
rdnapdna, “ leg-protectors ” “ greaves ” is not ancient. 

In the way of weapons of offence the first rank in the equipment 
of a Vedio warrior is taken by the bow.t It is therefore praised 
with enthusiam by ancient singers (c/. Rigv., vi. 66. 1 and 2) : 
“ Like to the thunderstorm is it when the warrior rushes into the 
midst of the fray. May the broad cuirass protect thy body ; 
march on to victory unscathed. May the bow bring us spoils and 
oxen, may the bow be victorious in the heat of the fight; the 
bow fills the foe with terrible fear, may the bow give us victory 
over the world.” 

The bow, like the bow-string, has, as we have already seen, 
identical names in Sanskrit and Persian. But even with the 
arrow differences begin. In the Rigveda two kinds of arrow, an 
older and a more recent, are distinguished : “ That which is of 
stag-hom and is besmeared with poison, and that the mouth of 
which is bronze ” (Sldktd yd niruftrahny dtho ydsyd dyo mdkham, 

* The Sans. (non-Vedic) sphara, sphardka, “shiBld," according to T. Nbldeke 
— Ueberein •miliUtriachea ^rmdvmtpernaahen Ursprwngs im Saimkrii (Sitruiigsb. 
(J. Ale, d. W, mi Berlin, 1888, ii. 1109) — ^is a loan, though of tolBiably ancient 
date, from Hod. Pers. Hpar, 

t Sans. dMnvm. Just as O.N. dlmr, the “bow of elm-wood,” jfr, that 
"ot yew," 0. T<l(oi\ perhaps— Lat. iasms, so Sans, dhdnvan, the " bow of fir ” 
(-O.H.G. ianna, Dutch dm, *d/ien-ven). 
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Rigv., vi. 75 . 16; cf. Zimmer, Altind. Lelen, p, 299), which latter 
kind the Hindus carried at the time of the Persian wars : ’IvSoi — 
T6^a KtxXdiLLva el^ov Kai ^urrovs KoXufuvovi, Ivl Si crthjpoi rjv (Hdt., 
vii 66). Linguistic agreement is exhibited by the two peoples in 
only one term for arrow, that is Sans. i»hu = ZeaA. ithu (Id's), 
Pamir D. waM, weM, wiiii (Tomaschek, p. 69), which, of course, 
originally designated the older sort (cf. Sans, ishwdigdkd, “poisoned 
arrow”). The other Hindu and Persian names for arrow, pifrf, 
cAkya, hdna ; Zend tighri, N. Pers., &c., tir (cf. Justi, Handw., and 
P. de Lagarde, Ges. Abh., p. 201), aydaghra, have nothing to do with 
one another. There is, however, yet one Iranian term for arrow 
which deserves special notice, that is asti, literally “bone” 
(doTt'ov, o«), as Pausanias expressly states of the Sannatae, (i. 21. 6) : 
Scrrttvai (cf. Zfend asti) axlBas tin roh diittok and iin rots hdpaxn 
a.cxjib.'s ooTstvas dvrl (riSypov <j>opov(ri.* According to Herodotus, 
Persians, Medes, and Scyths came to the 6ght armed with bow 
and arrow. 

In addition to bows and arrows, there was the sling-stone in the 
way of missiles (cf. further, Ved. ddri by the side of a{an). This 
was used by the Hindu-Persian heroes quite as much as by those 
of Homer, in the times of which we have knowledge. It was 
either launched by the mere strength of the arm (atdnd curemd- 
sAiMa, “sling-stone hurled by the arm”) or by means of artificially 
constructed slings (Zend cf W. Geiger, Ostiran. Cvl~ 

bur, p. 446). Hand to hand fighting was begun by means of the 
lance, with which the Hindu-Persian period was familiar (Vedio 
yshti, fdru, dec., Zend by the side of arskti = Sans. rshU, sura — 
Sans. piUd, and also dduru (S6pv), dru, aAhva, arezazhi.-f 

After what has been said about the arrow, it is clear that in the 
case of the lance there is no question of, anything but a. horn or 
stone head, as we cannot imagine that any people used metal for 
the latter without also using it for the foimer. 

The primeval and dreaded wea|>on for fighting at close quarters 
among the Hindus and Iranians is the club (vt^a = vazra, vddhar 
= vadare), which might be used for throwing or for hitting. It 
is with the club that Indra performs his heroic exploits, and that 
the “club-bearer” (vajrin, vd^rab&h'u, vdyrahasta) smites the monster 
vylrd. In the Avesta also the gods, especially Mithra, appear 
armed with it. Kcresdspa, the Iranian hero of prehistoric times, 
has the .epithet gadhavara, “ club-bearer ” (cf W. Geiger, op. cit, 
p. 444, /.), and even in Firduai the hero carries his gurz ( = Dazra.) 
at his side (cf P. de Lagarde, Ges. Abh., p. 203), 

* In the north-east of Europe, which was exposed to the influence of Iran, 
numerous bone arrow-heads have been found {Mitleil. d. Wiener Anthrop. 
Oes., ix. 7S), whereas in the west of our quarter of the globe flint prevails. 
The form also of the two species is quite difl'erent. 

Metal arrow-heads, especially those of bronze, like the bone missiles and 
sling-weapons of the Palieolitlnc age, frequently display arrangements for the 
reception of poison (communicated by M. Much). 

+ Acoordiug to W. Geiger (Osifmn. OaUur,-p. 46) arezozAi, “ the conqueror in 
the fight,” denotes not the lance but the bow. 
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The sword also must be ascribed to the primitive Hindu-Persian 
period, because of tne equation Sans, ash = 0. Pers. ahi (Lat. ensis), 
and even to the Indo-Germanic period because of Lat. emis andG. aop. 
But everything indicates that originally this word meant nothing 
more than “ fighting-knife,” as Bohtlingk and Both assume for 
the Sanskrit word. In the frequently quoted passage of Herodotus 
(vii 61, /.), where the historian holdk a review of the troops of 
nearly all Asia and Africa, none of the peoples is mentioned as 
carrying ilcftrj, it is always ey;^etpi8ia, “ short knives.” The Persians 
in particular wear eweiptSia in the girdle at the right side. 
Whether the Scytho-Persian aKivdio/s (Hdt., iii. 118, 128; iv. 62; 
vii. 64) is only the Persian name for this iyx'^ipiSiov, or means 
something more, cannot be made out. In the same way the Sans. 
asi (0 Pera. aM) is undoubtedly identical with the ancient 
Iranian expression kareta ( = Sans, krti), which can be used “ of 
the surgical knife of the physician as well as of the dagger ” (cf. 
W. Geiger, c^. cit., p. 449). The hareta is made of bronze — on one 
occasion ayanh actually = kareta — and is doubled-edged. As the 
Iranians made the acquaintance of iron at an early period {cf. 
above, p. 203), this metal also may have soon come to be employed. 
At any rate, the wide distribution of the Iranian word (N. Pers. 
kdrd, Kurd, ker, Osset khard, Pamir Dialects iM, Md, 6U ; 
Tomaschek, p. 69) in the north, partly in the meaning of “sword” 
(O.S. korMa, N. Slav, korda, Croat, korda, Serv. korda, corda, 
Lith. kdrdas, Pol. kord, Alb. kordU, Magyar kard, Maoedo-Eomun 
KodpvTif), partly in the sense of iron {cf. above, p. 210), shows 
quite clearly that the dagger must have been the principal weapon 
of the Iraman tribes. 

Finally, the axe, the battle-axe, is a weapon beloved by the 
Hindu-Persion peoples for close fighting. In the Vedas it is called 
svddkiti, parafd, the genuine Soytho-Persian expression is trayapis, 
a word which Herodotus (ii. 61) translates as “axe.” The 
attempt sometimes made to connect this word with O.S. sekyra, 
ukyra^ which is primevally related with Lat. sec-are, sec-Hris, is 
phonetically impossible. On the other hand, another name for axe 
has certainly travelled north from Iranian territory to the Slavs 
and Finns. Pers. talar, tahr, Balu6t towtk, Pamir D. tipdr, recurs 
not only in nearly all Slav languages (0. Hubs, toptyru, &c.; 
Miklosioh, Turk. Elem., p 1), but also in Hungar. t^>or, Tscher. 
tavdr, Ac. (Ahlqvist, p. 30). 

According to Tomaschek {Central Asiat. Stud., ii. p. 67), Mordv. 
uxere,uzyr, “axe," Liv. mzdr, Esth. wazar, Ac., are derived from 
Iranian dialects (Wakhi Ac, “axe, bored iron"). 

Again, the Armenians appear as a rule to be dependent on 
Persia for the names of their weapons (of. zen, " weapon ” = Zend 
Mcna, zrah, “cuirass” = Zend urMlta, Mod. Pers. zirah, salamrt, 
1* helmet ” = Zend sdravilra, Syr. sanvurfd, tapar, “ axe ” =■ N. Pers. 
tabar, tig, “ lance ”-»N. Pers. te^.*‘ sword.” Zend taSgka, aspar, 
“ shield”-* N. Pers. sipar, soUj-, “'^rord" = 0. Pers. (Tu/Hit {cf above, 
p. 210), niiak, “ spear” - N. Pers. niza, dainak, “ dagger" - N. Pers. 
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daina, patkaiulamn, “ quiver ” = N. Pers, “arrow ”+• <idr<in, 

“arrow-holder.” The Armenian Tiet, “arrow,” is originally con- 
nected with Sans, mdd, “reed.” Arm. wahan, “shield,” may 
perhaps be compared with Osset, vart', “slusld,” Zend mrethra 
{Z. d. D. M. 0., xxxviii. 432). Arm. akin, “bow,” is obscure. 

lu southern Europe we are struck by the total divergence ot 
Greek and Latin as regards the names of weapons. Compare ; — 


Cuirass, OiLpri^ - lorica. 

Helmet, KOpvs, rpv<f>aX£ia, Kvveq, Kpdvoi — cassis, galea. 

Greaves, Kvruu^es — ocreoB. 

Shield, doTTi's, o-dxos, Aaicnjtoi', “ targe ” - scutum, clypeus. 

Lance, Ir^eit], Sdpv, ^<rr6y, peXlg — hasta, veru, vericulum, 
pilum, (Ssc. 

Sword, (fidcryavov, 3.op - glodius, ensis. 

Bow, T<5^or, ;8iis - arcvs. 

Arrow, otor^s, ios, jUko's - sagitta, <fec. 


Indeed, in the catalogues of Grseco-Italiau words, with the 
exception perhaps of aclis, -idis=‘&YKvXg, “javelin-strap, 

javelin,” in the case of which borrowing is not out of the question 
(c/. 0. Weise, Griech. W. tm Lat., p. 76; Saalfeld, Tensaurus, 
p. 11), there is scarcely an equation which can .correctly be placed 
here. It is, therefoi'e, all the more remarkable and striking to 
observe (cf above, p. 130) the far from inconsiderable number of 
points in which Greek agrees with the Hindu-Persian languages. 
They aw mainly as follows : — 


Bow, j3i6s 
Arrow, ids 
Lance-head, dOrjp 
Javelin, KrjXov 
Javelin, Keo-rpos 
Spear, 8dpu 
Slmg-stoue, cEkojv 
A xe, ireXtKVS 
[Razor, ^p6v 
Spindle, SrpaKTos 
Ploughshare, dXdKo., Lac. 


= Sans, jya, “ bow-string.” 
= Sans. isku. 

= Sans. athari. 

= SanB. galyd. 

= Sans. gastrd. 

= Zend d&ivru. 

= San8. dgan. 

■= Sans, paragd. 
i=Sau8. Icshun'd. 

= San8. tarhd. 

= SanB. vria.] 


Further, the Greeks and the Hindu-Persians have a common 
word for the “ fight ” and fighting (Sans, yvdh, Zend yud = vo-pivij). 
It is, however, manifest, that here too there is no common name 
for any kind of defensive weapon. The Greek names for such a 
weapon obviously originated on Greek soil, and display everywhere 
tiaces of barbaric age. 

The shield on the one hand is simply called “ hide,” “ leather.” 
Thus o-aKos (TroSiyveKes, dp,^i)3poTo>') : Sans, tvac, “hide, skin;” Horn. 
/3oCs, jSffiv IS “steer ’’and “shield,” ^ivds, “hide” and “shield.” 
Again, I am inclined to include here the yippov, which appears for 
the first time in Herodotus, and indicates a light shield woven of 
withies and covered with ox-lnde, and to compare yippov {*yepa--o) 
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with Sana grsh-ii, “cattle," and O.H.G. cAiimna, “ peltry-ware ” 
(cf. hurschner). Finally, mk-^, “ shield,” and iraX-n.ij, “ shield ’’ 
(Hesyoh ), attach themselves without difficulty to irik/ia, “ sole,” 
Lai pellia, Goth. -Jill, or perhaps also to Sans, cdrmm, “leather,” 
“ shield ” 2W-)- 

On the other hand, the shield is named after the wood of which 
it IS made. Thus iria is the “ willow ” shield made of withies (cf. 
Iria, “ willow ’ 7 . So, too, dawk, synonymous in Homer with trdjcos, 
seems to me to belong to dovr-po-s, Sov-pis, “ a kind of oak ” (cf. 
also dir/cpa : O.N. ash-, “ash”). The attempt made by Bezzen- 
berger in his Beitrdge ( 1 . 337) to connect G. Acnrk with Lith. kkpdai 
is scarcely tenable. ®vpt6t (: 6vpa), a “ door-shaped ” shield is 
used by, later writers, particularly m reference to Celtic armour. 
The fundamental meaning is simply “door-board.” 

The cuirass, Horn. Bmpri, seems to correspond to the Sans. 
dhdraka, which, however, has still the general meaning of “ recep- 
tacle.” Again, the names for the helmet are specifically Greek : 
Acdpw and Kpiva can scarcely be separated from Kdpa, “head ” (see 
above, p. 222) ; kuvoj (: kuuv) is originally' a cap hf dog-skin ; 
though, even in Homer, we find mvA; yaXicfipifS'Ot 'trdy\aXKo<; by the 
side of Kwi^ ravptk], ler&irj, diyrfij (of. above, Zend aydkkaodha). 

Amongst weapons of offence, tie club (p6mXov : ^oirfs, pohrev, 
KopdvT] ; Kpdvot, “coral-wood”?) survives into Homeric times. 
With it the Greek national, hero Heracles performs his exploits. 
Like the club of the Cyclops Polyphemus (Od., ix. 378), it was, 
according to Theocritus (xxv. 208), made froqs a wild olive (ikdivtoi/). 
With it Orion hunts wild beasts in the netherworld (Od., xi. 672), 
and Breuthalion, the club-bearer (Kopw^Ttp), slays young Nestor (II., 
viL 138); but it seems to have disappeared from Homeric battles. 

Again, the bow ri^ov’^taxus, “yew”) no longer forms a 
regular part of the armour of the Homeric hoplite. Still there 
were peoples, like the Loori, of a lower stage of civilisation who 
“had come against Troy relying on the bow and the well- 
twisted flock of wool” (of. R., xiii. 713,/.). How completely the 
how served as the principal weapon in prehistoric Greek times, 
however, is best shown by the example of Heracles, who even in 
Hades meets Odysseus : — 

vap.vov To'fov t)(tav Kal hrl vcvp^tjuv dnrrdv, 

0£iv8v iranToiVoiv, altl ^akdovri ioiKwt. 

(Od., xi. 607). 

Again, the barbarous custom of besmearing the arrow-head with 
poison (toils )(pUtr6ai) is once mentioned in the Odyssey (i. 260), 
and perhaps the G, dlb-Tos, for which as yet no satisfactory 
etymology has been found, may mean “ the poisoned,” so. Ids, 
“ arrow,” being possibly derived from ♦o-Fw-i-ds (Lat. virus, Sans. 
vishd, “ poison ” = *Pur-os, Ids).* The stonC {kWos, ■)(eppc&u>v) which 
the Homeric heroes were still aocustomed to hurl has been 
mentioned. 

*' iUTis—sip-Vis-U. 0-s)p is to be regarded as in S-raTpos, H-Cct. 
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The lance is, as regards the shaft, of the polished (^a-rov : |^(a) 
wood of the oak (Sdpc) or ash (pttAti;). Other names for the lance 
also reveal a similar origin : xpaveia. is “ the cornel” ( ; Kpavog), and 
the lance fashioned from its wood j alyavirj (cf. p.T]X.a], “ apple-tree,” 
wreXA?, “elm”) is really “oak-tree” fO.H,G. eth), then the 
“ oaken lance ” (of. K. Z., xxx. 461); finally, 1 venture to compare 
eyp^os, iyxt(r) with “ the cultivated,” and 

peard;ree ” {enghr, ongh-, ngh), since the wood of this tree, which, in 
the Peloponnese espeoi^y, is frequent, is readily employed for 
carving * 

The lance-head, aixjxg, corresponds to Lith. Jhemas, “roasting- 
spit," Pruss. agsmis. As to its manufacture, language reveals 
nothing directly ; though the scene in the Odyssey, in Polyphemus’ 
cave, shows how rapidly and simply a serviceable point might he 
obtained, in a non-metallic age, by burning. Another old Greek word 
which is guaranteed by the tragedians and Herodotus, though not 
by Homer, is Xdyxv, which enjoys a wide though not altogether in- 
telligible circle of relations. On the one hand, the word seems 
to be connected with the Semitic (Hebrew, r&mah, Orig. Sem. rumhu; 
ef. Bezzenberger’s Beii/r., i. pp. 274, 291, and above, p. 44), and on 
the other with the Lat. toncea, which denotes a long, light spear pro- 
vided with leather straps, and is used particularly of Celtic pnd Iberian 
weapons {cf. Diefenbaoh, Origims Ewrop., p. 372). Perhaps, how- 
ever, the explanation of Xoyxi? is something much simpler. If one 
calls to mind expressions such as faordv, so. Upv, lit, “ polished,” 
and reflects that one of the most striking characteristics of the 
primitiye (see below) as well as of .the Homeric spear is its length 
(iyxfK ivSfKd'mjxv, ireXdpujv, pMKp6v, piya, SoXi)(6(rKiov), the con- 
jecture is suggested that Xdyxn ( :Jhat. longue) is nothing but “the 
long,” so. pfKlt], though it would be remarkable that this word 
should survive nowhere else in Greek. 

The old Greek fn^or, “ sword,” which from the excavations in 
Mycenes (cf. Schliemann, Mycines, p. 661, /., and Helbig, Som. 
Epos.^, p. 322, ff.), seems to have had a length of about f to 1 metre, 
and which was originally in Schliemaim’s opinion sharply dis- 
tinguished from the much shorter ^aryavov, “ dagger ” (ifiiicryavov 
from *cr'pd,yavov ; root ar^ay ?), has the epithets rayugicri^, ofiJS, pcyac, 
o-Ti/Jopdj, -dp.<^p(o/s, “two edged,” ^oAkcos, KoiTr^ns, die., and forms 
the most important and valued of the Greek hopelite’s weapons. 
As to the explanation of this word there are two conflicting views, 
one which connects with Indo-Germanic words, to wit O.H G. 
scaba, “plane,” O.N..«ca/<x, “scraper” ($(4>ah Hesyoh.; cf. A Pick, 
Wbrterb., 1 .* pT 808; Curtius, Orundz.^, p. 699); the other, whioh 
denves the Greek, word from Oriental languages, jEg. seji, Arab. 
leif-vn, &o. (cf T. MdHer, Beitrdge, ii. pp. 490-49 ; A. Miiller m 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge, i. p. 800). I confess that ihe latter view 
seems to me the more pro^ble^ In any case it is noteworthy that 

* Fick in Bezzenberger’s SciiTdge z. Kunde d. vndog. 8pr., \. p. 84, connects 
fvx®* with root Sy^.-y(y “to stand,” O.S. nbo, nlsH, penclrturt," noil, 
“knife” (?). Qf. author, H. H, XV. 285. ^ 
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at Hissarlik not a trace of swords been found in any of the 
seven prehistoric towns, a ciroumstanoe which Schliemann con- 
strues as a proof of the lenprth of time that separates Homer’s 
poetry from the conquest of TVoy (cf. Ilios, p. 639 ; Trya, p, 103). 
Moreover, at any rate in Homer’s language, is wholly with- 
out derivatives, and was not originally used in the formation of 
proper names, whereas the words for lance, especially 

are often employed for this purpose. I am, therefore, of 
opinion that the Greeks inherited from prehistoric times nothing 
but a short dagger {S.op = asi, Lat. emis), which, like the old- 
fashioned word aop, was gradually driven out by the long and 
certainly metal imported from Asia. 

Por the rest, the excavations at Hissarlik show us how far into 
the age of metals, in any case, the Stone Age survives with its 
hammers, axes, hatchets, saws, and poimders of stone, and its 
needles and awls of bone and ivory. Gladstone {Hom&r and the 
jffomenc Age, p, 48), therefore, is not so far wrong in thinking 
that by axes and hatchets (o^Aat, irtX^/<«s), with which the rank 
aud file fight, for instance, round the ship of Protesilaus (li, xv. 
711), there may have been many an implement of stone. 

In Italy, the transition from the age of stone to the age of 
metals can still be traced tolerably clearly. Whereas, in the pile- 
dwellings of Lombardy, stone weapons and implements are by far 
the'mosb numerous, the manufacture of bronze shows considerable 
advance in the settlements south of the Po, and that of stone 
implements a decline. On ground demonstrably Latin a atone 
weapon has never yet been found (of. Helbig, Die ItaliJcer in der 
Fdebne, pp. 26, 91). Now as the population of the Pemnsula by 
Italian tribes undoubtedly proceeded from the north to the south, 
we can see advance in the manufEicture of bronze keeping pace 
with the gradual approach to the ouKure of the Mediterranean 
district. 

The most ancient and sacred weapon in Italy is the spear, from 
whose Sabine name, cuns {cf. above, p. 184), Qmrmus and the 
Quirites were supposed to derive their appellation, and which, pre- 
served in the Regia on sacred groimd, was (Plutarch, Romvlm, 29) 
worshipped actually as Mars, like the Scythian axivdioys. Ancient 
Latin words for the spear are haeta (Lat. hastatns = Umbr. hoataivr) 

: Goth, gazds* “ sting,” the heavy lance of the Servian phalanx, 
contvs (G. xovrds. Sans, hinta ; ef. J. Schmidt, Ve/rwandtachafteverL, 
p. 62), veni (Lat. 'yerM = Umbr. herva "verua;” cf. Biioheler, Lex. 
Itah, X. : O.I. hr, “sting”), pilwn (wruos), the javelin of the 
Roman I legions, perhaps of Etruscan origin, as the iron portion 
of a iavelin has been found amongst old Etruscan weapons 

*Thl8con™riaon (Brugtnann, Orwndrtsa, i, 378), however, does not explain 
the 0 of the Umbrian forms hoatatu, kostalir. If A is rewarded, not unusually, 
as tmfoundqil etymologically (for the Umbrian qf. Buclieler, Unitn-iect, p. 182), 
then Lat. haala Cfste) may he compared with Sans. psAjil, Zend ariMi 
(above, p. 222) ; ot fastigium from *faraliyi\m, 4c. (Sohweizer-Sidler, Or.^, 

y. «8)* 
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(c/. J. Marquardt, Homische Staatsverwaltung, ii. pp. 318, 328^, 
but linguistioally identical with Lat. pthm, “ pestie ” (: pinso). 
Lance-heads are found commonly both jn the pile-dwellings of 
the Po district and in the necropolis of Alba Longa. 

On the other hand, in both places — and this fact forms the best 
confirmation of what we have said above as to the G. — there 

is an almost complete absence of weapons “which correspond to 
the ordinary notion of a sword,” (Helbig, op. cit., pp, 20 and J 8; cf. 
however, p. 135). The dagger-like knives found m the pile- 
dweUings, originally called, we may assume, enm (osf), a word 
which subsequently found refuge in poetical diction exclusively, 
never exceed 16 centimetres in the length of their blades. In 
ancient Borne, again, there are not wanting traces of the rarity with 
which swords were used (cf. Helbig, cp. cit, p. 79). The proper 
Ijatin expression for swo^ is gladius, a word which after the 
Second Punic war denoted the relatively short, two-edged, pointed 
Spanish sword, which at this period wan taken over by the Bomand, 
but seems, before the time dluded to, ’to have been the name of 
a longer weapon, similar to the Qallio sword (proelongi ac sine 
ttmcronihu, Livy, xxii. 46). 

If' one assumes that the initial sound of the Latin word was 
weakened (Sqhweizer-Sidler, Lai. 6r.\ p. 64), the *cladiu» thus 
obtained from gladim is connected by unmistakable affinity with 
O.I. claidch, clai<ibeM (fclaMuo (?); of./edt, “ widow,” from *vidhevd). 
It may, however, then be doubted whether we have here a woid 
primevally related iii Celtic and Italic (cf, also O.H.G. helm, A.S. 
hdt, “ hdt,” *keld)i or an early loan from Celtic to Latin, since the 
Bomans were perpetually carrying on a lively exchange of weapons 
with other peoples. Perhaps, under the oiroumstances, the latter 
is the more probable ; and, then, the Bomans would bring with 
them from the primeval period only entie ( = asi), for which gladvut 
was substituted in consequence of their contact with the Gaul^ of 
North Italy. 

As gladvue, however, drove* the old enne out of use, so gladiue 
again was superseded in the mouths of the people by a word epatha, 
which, in the Imperial period, found its way to Borne from Greece 
(airdBrj), designating a broad, two-edged sword, and which has 
passed into nearly all the Bomanoe languages (Span, etpada, Fr. 
fyie), and also into German (O.H.G. epato, M.H.G. epatet^, ibo. (cf, 
Diefenbaoh, Orig. Sttrop., p. 422, and Die?, Ltym, W.\ p. 301). 

The bow and arrow,* in common use among the inhabitants of 
the northern italian- pile-dwellings, have quite fallen into the back- 
ground in the equipment of the Servian army, and even the body 
of light-armed rora/rii only use the javelin and the sling imported 
from Greece (ftmda : not the bow. It was only later 

* Aretu and aagttta. The latter U altogether obeonre. The former recurs 
in Goth, (vrhmtma, “arrow ” (farqo). In connection with what hae been said 
above with regard to Sane, dhincan,. O.N. Umr and G. r^(ay, we 
may think of me German tree-namea atfe, arie (pinu) Umbra ) ; </. author, 
B.S,,X7, 290 . 
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that this weapon again beoame familiar to Rome in the hands of 
the auxiliaries and allies. 

In the way of defensive armour the name of the shield here too 
is a very primitive one. Lat. acvtwm {6vpt6i), originally the long, 
rectangular shield of the Samnites, undoubtedly belongs to the 
G. o-KVTos ( kvtos ) “hide, leather” {cf. o-axos = Sans, tvac, &c.). 
Glupeua, clipeva {&aTri<i) is the round, bronze shield, with which in 
the Servian army citizens of the first class were armed, while the 
second and third carried the scutum,. As the round, bronze shield 
IS obviously of Tuscan origin (M. Jahns, Handbuch d. Geach. d. 
Kriegtwesen), p. 196), perhaps the word which designates it is also ; 
at any rate, no satisfactory explanation for clupeus is forthcom- 
ing. 

The impression made on the Italian farmers by the introduction 
of the metal shield, which was strange of course to the pile- 
’dwellers, may be recognised, as Helbig rightly remarks in Die 
ItaMker in der Poebne, p. 78, in the myths connected with the 
ancilia of the Salii. “ A bronze shield,” so it was said, “ fell from 
heaven or, sent by the gods, was found in the regia of Numa. In 
order that the gift of heaven might not be carried off by enemies, 
Numa caused the smith Mamuxius to make eleven other shields 
exactly like it; which, together with their archetype, served as the 
equipment of the twelve Salii.” Parma - irdpur] is of unknown 
ongin , cetra - Kolrptat (cf. Diefenbaoh, Orig. Europ., p. 294) is 
obviously a barbaric word. 

For the helmet there are two Latin expressions : caasis, cassidis, 
for the metal helmet which was .first of bronze, and then, from 
the time of Camillus (Plutarch, Camill., 40), iron; and galea for 
the helmet of leather (xwfij). The former taies us to an original 
form *cat-ti, and connects itself accordingly with the Teutonic, 
O.HQ. knot (also “helmet”), A.S. hoett, &o.; to the second, galea^ 
which appears as a loan-word in O.S. galiga, and, indeed, in nearly 
all Slav languages (cf. tilso M.H.G. galie, the O.H.G. hulja, hulla, 
f‘ covering for the head ”), is said to correspond. The latter is 
phonetically very improbable. I should prefer to connect the 
Latin gaka,.iB. its older forms gedear, galenus, galenvm with the 
Greek yoA^, yo\% " weasel," as Dolon m the Iliad (x. 334) wears 
a Kwetj KTiSiri, i.e., a cap of weasel-skin. 

The corslet Icrica, a word that of course has nothing to do with 
6<iprj$, is originally a leather coUar, i.e,, a senes of straps (lora) of 
sole-leather fastened one on the other. “ Lonoa quod e Ions de 
crude oorio pectoralia faoiebant; postea subcidit Gallioa e ferro 
sub id vocabtdum, ex annulis ferrea tunica,” Yarro de L. L., v. 116. 
Thoraa and kataphractes are Greek. The ocreoe (xvr/fwSes) finally 
were, if rightly connected with Lith. aitkli (Fiok, Worterbuch, ii.® 
p. 84),* originally straps for the foot. 

If, therefore, on classic soil neither the irnvoirAia of the Homeric 
hero, nor the brilliant armour of the Roman legionary, has been 

• The atem-rerb is lith. aH-li, "to pull on shoes. ” Lat. i(-or«e could only 
belong here if it originated from *tt-er«8 (ind-uo) or *&cnce. 
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able to conceal from us traces of the primitive warrior's equipment, 
how much more numerous may we expect the survivals from the 
primeval period to be which we shall encounter the moment we 
set foot on the territory of the northern peoples, the Celts, the 
Teutons, and the Slavs. 

Down to historic times the only piece of defensive armdur here 
is the shield, the northern names for which are . I. sHath, Teut. 
Goth, shildus, O.H.G. salt, kc., O.S. Uitii, Lath, sky das. Of those, 
O.S. Uitu (whence 0. Pr staytan) and 0 I sciaih go back to a 
fundamental *sheito, which corresponds to O.H.G. srft, O.N. shid, 
“ log- wood while M.H G. hret. and A S. hard combine the meanings 
of “board" and “shield." As regardsthe fact, compare the statement 
of Tacitus, Ann. 11 14 : “ Ne scuta qmdem ferro nervoque firmata 
sed vimiuum textus vel tenues et fuoatas colors tabulas." The 
shield of the north is the great, broad, rectangular sattum (ftipeds) 
covering the whole man ; round shields are only ascribed as ex- 
ceptions to the eastern peoples by Tacitus {Germ., 43). It was 
either withy- work (G. Irla) with a covering of leather (Tae., Ann., 
ii 14), or consisted of thin boards of yew (O’Curry, Manners and 
Gvetoms, i p. cocolxv), alder (I. fern, “shield” : femog, “alder;” 
Windisoh, I. T.), or linden (O.H.G. Unta, A.S. lind, “shield”). The 
outside was usually painted a bright colour (Too., Germ.., 6). Next 
to red, white was particularly affected. White shields were corned 
by the Cimbrian cavalry (Plutarch, Mar., 15); in the Hildebrand- 
shed, father and son have hvitte seilti. Findm, an Irish name for 
shield {of. Windisch, I. T., p. 660), is obviously to be derived 
homfind, “ white.” Another teraij very widely distributed in the 
•northern languages, for the great shield that covered the whole 
body is It. targa, Span. Port, tarja, Fr. targe, O.N. targa, torgvr 
skibldr, A.S. targe (O.H.G. targa., “shelter”), Cymr. taryan, I. target, 
“ targe,” a word unfortunately of doubtful origin (c/. Dies, Etym. 
W.*, p. 316), Metal fittings in the way of buckles, rings, kc., were 
only employed in later times in the north to give a better hold on 
the shield.’*' 

Very slowly, though still it may be discerned to some extent 
in language, did the custom of protecting the body from the 
missiles of the enemy by means of close-fitting armour spread 
through the north, despised as it was at first by barbaric courage. 
The Celts beyond a doubt borrowed their term for corslet from the 
Lat. lorica, I. luirech, Cymr. llwryg {cf. Stokes, Irish Glosses, p. 63, 
and Windisoh, I. T., s.v.), just as the collective term for Eoman 
armour {arma, “ defensive armour ” in particular : tela) has passed 
into Irish (arm.-, Windisoh, I. T.). The leather collar denoted by 
the I. luireeh held its own against metal armour for an exceedingly 
long time. Cuirasses of seven well-tanned oz-hides, and so on, are 
frequently mentioned in Irish texts (of. Manners and Custcms, i. 
p. cocolxxiv). Another Irish expression for orinour is conganch- 
ness, which Sullivan is inclined to derive from congan, pi. co-ngna, 


Ooth. sJnldus and Lith. skydas have not yet been explained. 
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“ horn,” and to see in it a name for the hom cniraaa ascribed by 
Tacitus (Hist., i, 79) to the Quadi and others.'* 

On the other hand, the continental Gauls, to 'whom Pliny 
expressly ascribes the independent discovery of metallurgy (Hist. 
JSfat., xxxiv. 17), may have effected the transition to bronze or iron 
corslets at an early period. According to Tacitus {Ann., lii. 45) 
the Gauls had men actually covered ■with iron (Jerrarii), who are 
styled by the enigmatiosd word cruj>peUarii. According to Diod. 
(v. 30), the Gauls even in the time of Ceesar had iron and actually 
golden armour. 

When Tacitus wrote, corslets were rare amongst the Germans 
{Germ., 6), or as good as wanting (Ann., ii. 14). The extensive 
equipment which Plutarch (Mar., 25) ascribes to the Cimbn must 
have come either from foreign booty or from the imagination of 
the writer. The whole of the east seems to have been indebted to its 
contact with the Celtic west for its knowledge of the cuirass. Goth. 
htnn^t, O.H.G. hruTy'o, AS. hyme, O.N. hrynya, O.S. brUnga, broiyn, 
and also 0. Fr. hroigne, hmme, Prov. hronha. Middle Lat. (813) 
hmgna, probably go back to the Celtic-Insh hruinne, “breast,” as 
Germ, panzer, M.H.G. pander, 0, Fr. panchire. Span, pancera, P. It. 
panciera, come from It. panda. Span, panza, <feo., “paunch,” (pantex). 
So, too, M.H.G. harnasch, O.N. hardneskja, 0. Fr. harnaa, Fr. 
hafnois. Span., <feo., amts. It. amese, in the last instance come from 
Celt. I. iam, Cymr. haiam, Ac.,, “iron,” (cf. Diez, Mtym. W.*, 
26 ; Thumeysen, Kelto-rom. 36, /.). Our tolerably modem word 
“ cuirass” belonjs to Fr. cairasse in the first instance, and then to 
ProT. cdrasaa. Span, coraza. It. coraiza, literally “leather vest” 
(■.coritm)} cf. Diez, op. dt, p. 108. Terms for the cuirass native 
to the Teutons are O.H.G, halsperga, A.S. healsbeorg, O.N, hdhbiorg 
(Fr. haubert), and Goth, sarm, AS. searo, O.H.G. gisarawi, which 
latter makes its appearance in t> Lith- tsdrwa, and rather connotes 
the complete suit of armour. For the rest, the Old German bmlnne 
can only mean the leathern collar. It was only gradually that 
people learnt to sew non rings or scales on it, and to add to the 
briinne, in its special sense of cuirass, the brynstdkwr (sleeves) and 
brynglofdr (gauntlets), Ac. (cf. Weinhold, Altn. Leben, p. 210,/.). 

The SKXaySjjvof and “Avrcu, according to Prooop. (i>e beli. goth., 
iii. 14), were enturely unprovided with cuirasses: “In battle the 
majonty fight on foot with small shields and javelins, absolutely 
without cuirasses, some even ■without tunic or cloak, save for a 
fragment round the hips and loins.” 

In the same way the rarity of the helmet in the north is 
demonstrated by unimpeachable historic evidence (</. Bamnstark, 
Awf. ElrUivt., i p. 331). Here, too, the way for the iron helmet 
was paved by the leathern cap, or the woven helmet of leather or 
wood, which Herodotus knows amongst Asiatic peoples (vii. 79). 

* An Intersating description of the manufacture of hom cuirasses from 
horses’ hoo&.(jxX<) hy the Sannatss, from whom the Quadi probably (qf. 
Ammianins UarceUinus, xvlL 12) may have learned the art, is given by 
Fanaanias (i. zxi, 6). 
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The Celtic names for the helmet {cf. I. cathrharr,‘at-ciutc, &o.) have no 
connection either with Latin or Teutonic. On the other hand, the 
Teutonic words, Goth. Mima, O.H.G., A.S., 0. Sax. 4«Zm,.0.N. lydlmr 
( = Sans. (drman, “defence”), exhibit remarkable agreement, not 
only amongst themselves, but also with the O.S. Uemii, 0. Euss. 
idem, from which, again, as a loan-word the Lith. azdlmaa is derived 
(Bruckner, Die Slav. Fremdw, p. 140). Fick (WMerb , ii.® 697) 
and Miklosich {JEt. IF.) conjecture that the agreement between the 
Slav and the Teutonic languages is again due to borrowing on the 
part of the Slavs ; in any case, however, language points to the 
existence of a primeval covering for the head, however barbaric, 
amongst the Slavs and Teutons. 

Coming now to weapons of offence, we find that here too, as in 
the south, the bow has fallen into the background, and that it has 
taken refuge with the nomad tribes of the east (Tac., Germ., 46). 
It has, however, nowhere entirely disappeared (cf. Holzmann, Germ. 
Altert., p. 146), and the ancient Slavs ical ’Avrai) are 

credited by the strategic writer Maurioius (cf. MtlllenhofF, DeutacM 
Altertumsk., ii. 37) with the use of the wooden bow and small 
poisoned arrows. The bow is made of the wood of the elm or 
yew, and is therefore called simply dlmr or jir in Norse (of. above, 
p. 222, note, and p. 229, note). Horn bows, too, are forthooming, as 
in Homer (cf. II., iv. 106), among the Huns. That the-north was 
acquainted with the bow from primeval times is demonstrated by 
the far from inconsiderable number of common expressions for it 
and its an-ows. Thus, in Old Irish, there is a name for arrow, 
divharcu (cf. O’Curry, Manners and Gwstoms, i. p. ooooliii, /.), the 
second part of which, -arcu, obviously corresponds to the common 
Teutonic name for airow, O.N. or, G. brvar, Goth, arhvania, A.S. 
earh, as also to the Latin arcus.* That this was the arrow with 
its original horn or stone head, such as we have the evidence of 
history to show was used by the Sarmatce (Pans., i. xxi 2), the 
Huns (Ammianius MarceUinus, xxxi. ii. 9), the dEthiopians (Hdt, 
vii. 69), is intrinsically credible because of the large number of such 
arrows that have been found in Celtic and Teutonic soil, and is 
rendered probable by the fact that in both groups of languages the 
old-fashioned word was driven out by new terms borrowed from 
abroad, obviously in order to designate the arrow with an iron 
head. Thus, in the Celtic languages, the Lat. sagitta makes its 
appearance in 1. saiget, aaiged, Cymd. saeth (cf. Stokes, Irish Glosses, 
p. 67), while the Teutonic languages have appropriated the Lat. 
jMvm in O.H.G. pMl, pfeil, A.S. ptl, Soand. pUa. 

Other equations, which seem to be duo to original connection 
of the words, are, in the north, O.H 6. strdUa, " arrow ” “ O.S. strila, 
Lith. temptyva, “ bow-string ” = O.S. t^tiva (Fick), Lith. lankas, 
“ bow ” (Kursohat liilkia, “ bow-line ”) = O.S. IgMl, &o. It is phone- 
tically impossible for the Old 1. tdag, "bow,” to correspond, as 

* Of. above, p. 229, note. The transition in meaning from “bow” to 
"arrow” is paralleled in M.H.G. vliss, fliisch Or. jhts, "arrow, It. 
frecoia, Bpan. frecha, flecha, Fr, Jiiohe, 4c. {qf. Diez, Mym. W.*, p. 1A7). 
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Pictet (ii.2 p. 77) wiU have it, to the G. rS^ov (taxus)'. It, however, 
has not yet been explained. ' 

The club survives in northern antiquity rather in story than in. 
real life. Nevertheless, as an irregular weapon, it is widely distri- 
buted (ef. Wemhold, Altn. Leben, p. 204). In the time of Taoitus 
it was still the principal weapon of the j®styi (the Lithu-Prussians, 
cf. Tac., Germ., 45: rarm fern, frequms fmtiimi usus). Again, the 
cateja of the ancients (cf Diefenbach, Ong. Europ., p. 287) seems 
to have been a olub-like weapon in use amongst the Celts mud 
Teutons. 

On the other hand, another important species of weapons, which 
not only serves at close quarters to strike the foe to the ground, 
hut also, when boldly hurled, hits the enemy from a distance, has 
continued in active use in the north— battle-hammers, axes, and 
hatchets. The first in particular, the stone hammer, is very closely 
interwoven with the religious conceptions of the Indo-Europeans. 
From the hand of the German god of the thunderstorm fly now 
arrows, now clubs, now hammers ; Indra hurls the dgimn (Rigv., iv. 
iii. 1 ; 1 . xviii. 1. 9), Zeus’the Ae/io)p (Hes., Theog., 22). The Teut. 

0. N. hammr, 0 S. harnwr, A.S. Aamor, O.H.G. hamar is etymologically 
connected with Slav, himenl, “ stone ” (cf above, p. 160). Further, 
we have direct histone and linguistic evidence to show how long 
stone continued to be used for the manufacture of the weapons 
mentioned. In the battle at MagA Tuired (Manners and Customs, 

1. p. ocoolvii) certain warriors were armed “with rough-headed 
stones held in iron swathes.” In the Hildebrandslied the stone 
axes (staimhort cAJvdun) clash as the young heroes faU on one 
another. And even at the battle of Hastings (1066). “Jactant 
Angli cuspides et diversorum generum tela, ssevissimaa quoqne 
secures et hgnis imposita saxa” (Manners and Customs, i. 
p. occclix). “ Nay ! even at the end of the thirteenth century 
stone axes were wielded by the Scots whom William Wallace led 
against the English ” (Helbig, Eie Italiker in, der Foehns, p. 43). 
Common terms for the things in question are the Europ. a^Lvg 
[Lat. asciai], Goth, aqid (Flck, Wbrterb., i. p. 480), and O.S. rnlatH, 
“ hammer”.-" Lat. mart-ulus = (from *malt-ulus) : O.I, hidil O.H.G. 
hthal;* O.H.G. harta, “axe" (cf. staimhort)^O.E. brady ; O.H.G. 
dehsala, “axe” = 0.8. tesla (Lith. teszlyciiA); Lith. Mgts, “hammer” 
••O.S. kyj ; O.S. mlatu, “hammer ” = Lat. martellus (1), O.P. wedigo, 
“ axe ” =» Lith. wtdegh, Lett, toedga, &o. It is remarkable that with 
the exception of the Frankish frandsca (cf Diefenbach, Grig. 
Evropmm, p, 346) the ancients tell us little about these weapons of 
the northern Indo-Europeans ; though on archseologioal monuments 
the axe or hatohet is the regular attribute of barbaric peoples (cf. 
V. Hehn, Culiurpflamen^, p. 503) 

I pass by the mamfold use made, especially in Old Irish warfare 
(Manners and Customs, i. p. cooolvi, /.), of stones, shaped and 

* "Windiaoh, however, would (Kurzgef- Irische Orcmni,, p. 114, note) regard 
both words as leans from the Romance languages ; (f, It. pialla (1). Qf. now 
Tburneyaen, KtHo-Bcemnteaha, p. 84, /. 
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unshaped, in order to proceed to the two principal pieces of 
northern offensive armour, the spear and the sword. 

The northern spear is originally the tremendous, long (enormis, 
tnffens, prcelonga) shaft of ash- wood O.N. ash-, ‘'lance;” in 

the Hildehrandslied, too, fighting is done ascim), which is polished 
(O.N. skafinn, ^o-tSv) and provided either with a bone or stone 
head, in place of iron, or 'hardened in the fire (telum prceustum, 
aKovTov ivUavTov). Even among the Germans of Tacitus, although 
they possessed the framea which was provided with, a small and 
short iron head {Germ., 6), only the first rank in the fights with 
Germanicus had real spears, the rest hod shafts hardened in the 
tire (Too., Ann., ii. 14). 

Amongst the many northern terms for the various kinds of 
spears — many of which have been handed down to us by the 
ancients themselves — see the articles dyycovts,'*' cateja,1i fra/nea, 
gemm, mataris, lancea, sparusX in Diefenbach’s Origines Iluropcece — 
none ia so interesting as the Teutonic O.H.G. gSr, k&r, A.S. gdr, 
O.N gei/r, with azgh-, atgdr, atgeir. No one will doubt that these 
words must he Connected with the Irish gai, ga, “spear,” which, 
according to the laws of the language, goes back to an original form 
*gaiaos {cf. Stokes, Irish Glosses, p. 67), and in that form appears as 
a loan-word in Lat ' gmsum and G. -yaTo-os {cf. Diefenbaoh, Grig. 
Europ,, p. 360, /.). Some scholars, as Fiok ( Wdrterh., ii.s 784) and 
Kluge (Et, W.% are inclined to extend the equation I. gai, O.H.G. 
gir stiU further, and to compare Sans. Mshas, to which it may be 
objected a limine that the Sans, word, according to B. R., means 
not “arrow” (as Grassmann takes it) but simply “wounding,” and 
such a change pf meanmg as from “wound” to “lance,” or the 
reverse, can scarcely be demonstrated. 

As for the relation of the Teutonic and Celtic words, there is no 
phonetic criterion forthcoming to ettlo with certainty whether 
they are primevally related or borrow'ed one from the other. If, 
however, one reflects that the spear is the earliest and commonest 
weapon ascribed to the Celtic tribes, and that it is expressly 
described as of iron (Diefenbaoh, loe. cit., p. 362), I think it is most 
probable that the Teutons, who obtained their first knowledge of 
iron from their Celtic neighbours (above, p. 209), borrowed the name 
of the iron spear from the Celts at the same time as they borrowed 
the name for iron, i.e., at a time when the intervocalic s was still 
retained in Celtic. How early this was is shoivn by the employ- 
ment of the stem *gai3o in Teutonic proper names (O.H.G. GSrha/rt, 
Gertrdt, &o.). 

In passing I will call attention to a weapon, allied to the spear, 
to which the Celts and the Teutons gave the same name, that is 
the German sturmgdbel (“ charging spear ”). In Irish it is gahvl, 

* “spear with barbed points": O.H.G. ango, “sting,” angul, 

“ fish-hook ’'■»G. iyxos, “ barbed hook." 

t Oatya, • I, cath, “fight" (f). 

t Sparus may be genuine Latin. In any case it is connected with O.H.G. 
sper, O.N. yger. Cf. M.H.G. sp&rbaum, “ servioe-liee ” (ce>c«iiMt). 
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gahlach, gabalca (cf. Manners and Customs, l p. cocclvi), wMoh 
corresponds fairly well with the German gabel. 

Finally, we still have left some Slavonic names for the spear ; 
O.S. kopije, svlica, and lefMta. The first, perhaps, belongs to 0. 
(cdTTTCi) ; sulica from *svrdUca {ef. Ceoh. sudlice) may be a nrnien, 
instrmnenti : O.S. su, “push,” whence also Sans. has 

(above, p. 222) been derived. Lastly, O.S. Iqsta — which can scarcely 
be borrowed from L«t. lancea (Krek^, p. 161) — in my opinion is from 
*lontJa, and is connected with Ong. S. *lontit (Less. Euss. tut, 

" twig,” Wr. iut, “ bark of a young lime-tree, " Buss, lutie, “ forest 
of limes for bark;” Miklosioh, M. W.), jvhich is pnmevally related 
with O.H.G. Unta (Lat Unter, “canoe of hme-wood,” G i-Xdrrj), 
and may itself have originally meant “lime-tree.” We should 
then here again have a tree-name furnishing, as is so often the 
case, a name for the spear, and get the rather interesting evolution 
of meaning ; — 

/ O.H.G. Unta, “ shield,” from “ lime- 

0. H.G. Unta, “lime-tree” ) wood.” 

(G. iXAnj). j Lat. Unter, “bark,” from ‘’lime-wood.” 

VO.S. Igeita, “spear,” from “bme-wood.* 

Compared with the spear, the sword in the north is a young 
weapon. This, however, does not apply to the Celts of Gaul, to 
whom, as ample evidence shows (cf. A. Holtzmann, Germcm. Alter- 
turner, p. 140), swords were known at a very early time (cf. also 
above, p 229, on claideh). But of the Germans, Tacitus (Germ., 6) 
expressly says rari gladiis utimtur, and Germanicus (AnA., ii. 14) 
dwells on the advantages which the Bomans with their short 
javelin and swords had in woody country over the Germans with 
their shields and spears.* 

This raritas gladiorum, however, seems to have been greater 
amongst the western than amongst the eastern Teutons ; for that 
metal swords, owing to the influence of Persia, found their way 
early into the east of Europe, is shown first by the extremely wide 
distribution of the Iranian kareta in the sense of “dagger, sword" 
(cf. above, p. 210), and next by the express tradition of the 
ancients. It is to the eastern Teutons that Tacitus ascribes 
(Germ., 43) breves gladii. According to Strabo ( 0 . 306) the Koxo- 
lani, a Sarmatio tribe, possessed not only helmets and corslets of 
raw hides (d/toyflofros) but also According to Tacitus (Hist., 

1. 79), they were so great that they needed both hands to manage 
them. Milllenhoff (Monatsberichte d. Berliner Acad. d. Wissens., 
1886, p. 671) would like to see in the word Saupo/idrat itself “the 
blade-bearers ” (Zend saora, “blade ”). These statements certainly 
seem to be inconsistent with what Pausanias says (i xxi. 8), that 

* TTLen Dio Cassius (xxxviii. 49) mates the Germans of Ariovistns armed 
with swords both large and small, we ronst refloot that they had been for many 
years on Celtic territory. Of the swords of the Cimbrian cavalry (Plutarch, 
J/ar., 26), the remark that we have already made of their cuirasses and helmets 
holds good (sf. above). Qf, Baumstark, An^fuhrl. Erldnt., i p. 807. 
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the Sarmatee were abeolutely without metala (SavpofjuLra.vi yap ovrt 
avTOK criSrjpo? lunv 6pucr<rofi«vos oiStc <T<f>L<Ti, lardyovcrw). 

A word for sword common to Celts, Teutons, and Lithu-Slavs, or 
to any two of these, branches, is not to be found. The equation 
O.S. mXdi =■ Goth, meki, A.S. mece, O.N. moehir, according to 
Mildosioh {Die Fremdw. in den slav. Sprachen), is due to the Slavs 
borrowmg the Teutonic word, the origin of which, however, h^ 
not yet been explained (c/. also Krek, Mini?, p. 160). 

It IB, however, certain, that several northern words for the sword 
are derived from names for knife — ^the stone knife. The classic 
example of this is the Teutonic O.N. sax, O.S. saJis, A.S. seax, 
O.H.4. saAs, “short sword,” words which etymologically belong to 
the Lat saxuvi, “rook, stone.” Again, this word is transmitted to 
us in the compound scramasaxm by the mediievfll historians, and 
fi'om it the Saxons got their name {cf. also Forstemann, Altdeutscliee 
Mamenhuch, i. p. 1065). The first part of the word scramosoanw is 
derived by Diefenbach (of. Orig. Ewop., p. 418) from the Old High 
German form of the Modem German sehramme, which, however, as 
scrcma by itself is the name of a weapon, is very improbable. 
May we possibly see in tcrama the Latinised form of the O.N. bMIhi 
{ cf. also Thracian o-KaXpr}), “knife, sword ”(1). 

Of the same origin as the Tent, soft.* is the Slav, nozf, “ knife, 
sword," which, according to Fiok {W&rterb., ii.® p. 692), is connected 
with Pruss. nagis, Lith. tUnagas, “flint” (Krek^p. 162, disagrees), 
Goth, hairus, O.S. heru, A.S lieor, O.N. hjorr, “sword,” corresponds 
to Sans, (dru, “ aiTow," and must, therefore, have stood for some 
Indo-Germanic weapon (but what?). AS. bill, O.S. bil (not to be 
confused with hihal, “ axe ”) is obscure. Compared with such for- 
mations, A.S. iren (frequent in Beowulf), “sword,” literally “iron,” 
and, therefore, parallel to Zend ayanh {cf above, p. 224) and G. 
c/STypos {i<f)eKKfTai iv&pa triBrjpo^), is relatively young. 

Other'iidse, how late the manufacture of metal swords was 
amongst the Teutonic peoples is shown not least conclusively by 
the custom mentioned above (p. 168) of giving them proper names, 
which obviously points to the great scarcity of this kind of 
weapon. 

Having thus travelled over the whole Indo-Germanie area, we 
wiU by way of conclusion oast a glance at the Finnic east, and 
enquire whether the dependence shown by the West Finns on their 
civilised neighbours in the matter of the names of metals can bo 
paralleled at all in the names of weapons. As a matter of fact it 
can. The oldest piece of information preserved to us (Tao., Germ., 
46) about the Fenni states with regard to their weapons as is 

well known. “ Non arnia vestitui pelles sola insagittis 

spes, quas inopia ferri ossibus asperant.” This statement of the 
historians is amply confirmed by a linguistic examination of the 
West Finnic names of weapons {cf. the material collected by 
Ahlqvist, Die Gulturworter in den weetfinnischm Sprachen, pp. 
237-41). In Finnic armour, whenever it becomes probable that 
metal was employed, the woida cease to bo genuine. There are 
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accordingly native terms for the bow (Finn, jotisi),' arrow (nvoli), 
and quiver (viin{). To qu.te late times the Finns were famous in 
the north as masters in the art of archery (cf. Weinhold, Altn. 
Leben, p 206). There is also a genuine name for corslet, Finn. 
iuuito, from im, “ bone," doubtless designating a corslet made of 
bone. On the other hand, the iron corslet has a borrowed name 
(jpantsari, hurrmha, Lith. hruAna). The name for the shield also 
is borrowed {kilpi : O.N. hlif), and of the sword (Finn, niiekka : 
O.N ‘nueMr, kalpa \ Swed. glaf, korti : Russ, kortihu), and of the 
iron spear (Finn. keiMs ; O.N. geir, or keija), while the genuine 
expressions for pike (Finn eaiita and tuurc^ still have the original 
meaning of “ rod, pole.” The knife (Finn, veitsi) has a genuine 
name. For the axe Finnic has borrowed names (kirves : Lith. 
kirwis, tappara : Russ, toporu, cf. above, p. 224, pariuska ; Tent. 
hard, hardisan, hellebard), whereas other ' closely connected 
languages have genuine names for it. 

“ The only explanation for this fact in Finnic,” says ARlqvist, “ is 
to suppose that the Fiuns also had a special name of their own in 
earlier times for the stone axe, and that later when they began to 
get iron axes in the way of commerce from their more civilised 
neighbours, they adopted the foreign name along with the foreign 
implement.” 

Reviewing the state of things pictured in this chapter, we find 
that defensive rumour, such as helmet, corslet, greaves, &o , must 
have been absolutely unknown to primeval Indo-European.times. 
Not even the shield has a name universal and identical through- 
out. None the less, this obvious means of protectmg the body 
from the enemy’s missiles must have been amongst the earliest 
pieces of defensive armour, only perhaps itii primitive nature was 
so simple that expressions like “leather” or “board” sufficed to 
designate it for a long time. 

Amongst offensive weapons we find in the oldest times the bow 
and arrow, the club, the sling-stone, the lance, and the axe, and 
finally, a short fighting-knife probably — simple weapons, which as 
countless excavations teach us could very well be manufactured 
i^thout any metal whatever. As a matter of fact plenty of 
linguistic and historic evidence shows that the so-called Stone Age 
continued long into historical times in numerous places in the 
area covered by the Indo-Germanio peoples. 

As for the origin of the names given to the weapons, we saw 
that they were very frequently taken from the material out of 
which the weapons themselves were mode. This was’ first and 
foremost wood, then stone, bones, and leather. Names of weapons 
derived from the metals were late and rara It might, indeed, be 
alleged against this argument that as, e.g., G. ptkCij undoubtedly 
designated the ashen spear with point of iron, something similar 
may have been the case in the primeval period. But this objec- 
tion los^ its force when we see that the ashen lance, simply burnt 
to a point, continued in use amongst the northern peoples into 
hist<irio times. 
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I am, therefore, of opinion that the names of weapons simply 
confirm the conclusion previously obtained, viz., that the primeval 
Indo-Eurppean period was in essentials in a stage of culture ante- 
cedent to metals. 

Whither, and how far, in addition to non-metaUic materials, 
copper — which was knovra to the pnmitive period, and was first 
worked not by the hammer of the smith but by smelting, casting, 
and moulds — was employed cannot be decided either by language 
or history. Anyhow, we may admit the possibility that this 
probably very rare and precious metal may m isolated oases have 
been employed, in the manner ] ust described, in the manufacture 
of weapons, perhaps especially in making the Indo-Germanio fight- 
ing-knife'’^ (ensis). Bat it must always be borne in mind that 
the state of things depicted in this chapter would be inconceivable 
if copper in the principal period had possessed any sort of pre- 
dominating metaUurgic importance. 

* Pure copper dagger blades from the moat diverse quarters of Europe are 
now known Of. the Tables of Copper Finds in Much, loc. cit., p. 69. 

Prehistoric atone knives consist, according to a letter from Much, of prls- 
matio flint-flakes as 0 rule 6 to 10 (oeoasionally more than 20) centiinetrealong 
with two mote or lass parallel edges, and are adapted only for cutting not for 
thrusting or digging On these grounds, I think, the equation dsi-nisis la 
the earliest in which one can suspect the employment of metal, ie,, copper. 
Though 0 / above on saAs. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTROD0OTION. 

The preceding disoussioa on the appearance of the metals, 
especially amongst the Indo-Germamc peoples, has -we hope 
smoothed the way for a sound and methodical conception of the 
primitive Indo-European age. We have amply explained above 
that the appearance of metals and the gradual advance in the 
knowledge of working them opens a new world of culture to man, 
Consequently we must, now that it has been shown that the oldest 
Indo-Europeans were not yet practically acquainted with metals or 
metallurgy, proceed to modify our conception of the culture of 
the primitive age, to correspond with the condition of a society 
which lacks those powerful levers of civihsation. 

A living picture of such a society has been put before our eyes 
in Europe by the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, in which the 
oldest remains go back to the Stone Age, when metals were 
unkno\vn. And, as is well known, in spito of this Ignorance of 
metals we have here a population, low indeed in the scale of evolu- 
tion, hut by no means troglodytes. The lake-dweller of the Stone 
Age knew how to fell mighty trees with his stone axe ; he drove 
them with much skill and labour into the bottom of the lake, and 
on them erected liis wooden huts. Ho had already domesticated 
the most important tame animals, cows and sheep, goats and dogs. 
He had even begun agriculture : he grow wheat aud barley, and 
even flax, which he had learnt to spin and weave in a primitive 
way. Stone, bone, horn, and wood take the place of the later 
metals in the mamifaotui’e of axes, hatchets, knives, arrow-points, 
lances, fishing-hooks, dta 
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The student, who on the strength of the evidence of language 
denies that the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion were 
ignorant of the metals, must necessarily he of the opinion (c/. 
above, p. 28) that the Swiss lake-dwellers, at least those of the 
Stone Age, did not belong to the Indo-European family. We, 
however, are in a different position. It is, therefore, worth our 
while to enquire since We have established two important negative 
points of agreement between the civilisation of the prehistoric 
Indo-Europeans and that of the oldest lake-dwellers, whether we 
cannot also discover some positive points of agreement between 
them. 

However, apart from the obvious importance of such a comparison 
for our knowledge of the prehistoric period of the peoples of oim 
quarter of the globe, it were to be wished that Philology, having 
to do with primeval matters from the point of view of language, 
would turn her eyes as often as possible from her books to the 
actual remains of the primeval period which have been preserved 
in our soil ; for only thus will it be possible for her to give life 
and blood to the often unsubstantial phantoms of her combina- 
tions, and to select the right meaning out of the many which 
linguistic phenomena are capable of bearing. That it may not 
seem as though we allowed ouraelves to be prejudiced by the 
results of archaeology in our reconstruction and conception of the 
primeval Indo-Germanio period, it will be well to endeavour in 
the following chapters (i.-x.) to infer the material civilisation of 
the Indo-Europeans from the other material at our disposal and 
without reference to archaeology; and then in a special chapter 
(oh. xi.) to discuss the relation of the picture of primitive culture 
thus obtained to that which the laudable toil of anthropologists 
in our quarter of the world has brought bodily to light. 

As before, so now, we shall start from thp results of Comparative 
Philology, with the design of utDising them in accordance with 
the principles already enunciated in the second part of this book. 
But with this only half of our task will be done. Above all things 
it will be our endeavour to recover in the pages of aotual history 
trapes of the primitive mode of life which we have been led to infer 
from the evidence of language. Comparative Philology — such was 
the result of all our discussion of the subject of method — in investi- 
gating the primeval history of the Indo-Europeans must have at 
her side a science of Comparative Antiquities. 

The function of such a science, as yet existing but in embryo, 
is to aaoertain by comparing the antiquitres of the individual Indo- 
Germanio peoples the stock of culture inherited from the primeval 
period by all , Indo-Europeans. Such a statement would be ex- 
tremely obvious, and consequently very superfluous, did it not look 
as though the error which has now happily been expelled from the 
region of Comparative Grammar, the mistake that is of imagining 
that all linguistic phenomena were preserved in their original form 
in Sanskrit, is likely to be repeat^ in the field of Compai’ative 
Antiquities, It is either tacitly assumed or frankly avowed that 
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the most correct course is to picture the culture of the Indo- 
Europeans to ourselves as just hke that of the ancient Indians. 
The Veda is the beginning and the end of all knowledge. 

Such a view, however— even if it proved eventually to be, as I 
do not believe, wholly or partially correot-^is fraught with danger 
at the present stage of investigation, inasmuch as it bars the way 
to an unprejudiced observation of the development of the culture 
of the other Indo-European people?. Hardly less serious is it, in 
my opinion, arbitrarily to select a group of two or more peoples 
for the purpose of comparing their antiquities, when Comparative 
Philology has not as yet given the least countenance to the supposi- 
tion that they are intimately connected. For it is obvious that 
what is supposed to have been ascertained to be the common 
inheritance of such peoples carries with it very serious conse- 
quences for the rest of the Indo-Europeans. It is undoubtedly 
right to compare the antiquities of Hindus and Persians, or of 
Slavs and Lithuanians, with each other. But in my opinion it is 
a source of inevitable error to separate the Greeks and Italians, 
or the Hindus, Greeks, and Italians, from the rest of the Indo- 
Europeaus, as has been done, and t^t them by themselves with 
a view to ascertaining the stock of culture jointly inherited by 
them from primeval times. All three peoples at the very begin- 
ning of their records appear before us as occupying what, compared 
with the North Europeop branch of the Indo-Qermanio family, is 
a relatively high stage of moral and material civilisation. But 
Italy for five hundred years before had been exposed to the influ- 
ence of Greek colonies, Greece for about the same length of time 
to the oivihsing stimulus of Phenioian commerce. The agreements 
of the two countries in the possession of certain pieces of material 
civilisation, or of customs and conceptions important in the history 
of culture, may well be the outcome of borrowing from abroad, on 
the part o{ the Greeks from the Phenioians, of the Italians from 
the Greeks ; and, indeed, that this is the case ih countless instances 
is demonstrable and matter of fact. Again, the question whether 
and how far ancient India has been subject to the action of West 
Asiatic oultur? has by no means yet received its final solution.* 
But leaving on one side the idea of extensive borrowing from 
abroad, which thrusts itself upon us, is it not in the highest degree 
probable that three peoples so nearly akin to each other, when 
once they had entered on the path of a higher civilisation, 
developed the seeds of culture jointly inherited by them from the 
primeval period in directions new indeed hut resembling each 
other, so that now they look as though they had' had one and the 
same historical origin 1 I should be inclined, to think that what 
K. Brugmann (above, p. 72) has said as to the casual nature of 
the coincidences to be found between certain individual groups of 
Indo-Europeans in the case of linguistio phenomena, applies also 
to the domain of tho history of culture. 

* Of. on this point recently 0. Groppe, Die grUiMsehm KulU -imd Mythen, 
pp. 171-80. 
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Thus we have already seen that e^en the Vedio warrior hastens 
to the field armed with helmet and cuirass ; and does so on a 
lightly built fighting chariot, drawn by swift horses. The same 
picture is presented to us by the Homeric poems, and even the 
Eoman warnor is not without artiatio metal armour of defence 
as far back as the most ancient times. 

Nevertheless, we have been able to demonstrate above that the 
original Indo-Germanic language possessed no expression for this 
latter conception j and amongst the Indo-Germanic tribes of the 
north of Europe we find the primitive stage of armour, thus inferred, 
stiU faithfully preserved. We shall also subsequently see (oh. lii.) 
that in the warfare of this early period it is impossible to imagine 
that fighting chariots were employed. It is obvious, therefore, that 
we have in all these cases to do with advances in culture made by 
the peoples in question — the Indians, Greeks, and Romans — after 
their departure from the original home, either by their o'wn 
unaided efforts or in consequence 6f external stimulns, or both. 
No connection can be traced back to primeval times between the 
armour of the- Graeco-Romans and the Hindus, or between the 
fighting chariots of the Greeks and Hindus. 

In this connection what is true of the material culture of the 
Indo-Europeans is equally true of their moral and religious culture. 
We may draw an example of this from two works already mentioned 
by us {cf. above, p. 142) by B. W. Leist, his Grceco-Italische BfchU- 
gtschickte, and his Altarisehes (t.e., however, only Indo-Greeco- 
Italian), Jus gentium, which, though full of matter and of thought, 
contain conclusions with reference to the primeval period that 
must be seriously called in question. One of the most important 
ideas running through this book is that the conceptions designated 
as rtd and dkdrma by the Indians, the former of which comprehends 
the mundane and earthly order of things, the latter a divine law 
made known by the lips of the priests, come down from the primeval, 
ancient Aryan period. If, to begin with, we examine the linguistic 
foundation for this view, and, according to Leist, os we have already 
se^n, it must “ always be the core of the proof," we find that it is 
extremely suspicious. 

The equation Oi/iK : Sans, dhaman we have already spoken of 
above, p. 141. We must altogether give up the connection of th& 
Sails, dha/fma with the probably Elian gloss of Hesychins, Oipfm, 
“ truce of god,’' as the p of this word to all appearance stands for 
a- {cf. Paua, V. 15. 4 ; TOV fiih' Si) naph. ’HXtfois ®lpp,tov Kal airw 
p-oi iraplerraTO iy /card 'ArOlSa yXSxrcrav flrj Becrp-iof)- 

Remains then the Indian rtd, which Leist (foRowing Vanicek) 
compares both with Lat. rdtus, rdtih, and also with Lat. ritus'. 
That the latter is quite impossible needs not here to be proved. 
Unfortunately, however, the equation Sans, rid = Lat. r&ium, r&tio 
is at least very disputable. Sans, rtd, “ right, straight,” “ order,” 
and rtil, “ peri^ of time,” belong, according to B. E., to the root ar, 
“ to rise, go, obtain," die., so that the original meaning may well 
have been “coume,” “ in the right course,” from which the conception 
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of order might easily have been developed {cf. Sans, “course ” 
= O.H.G. Swa, “ law But how this root ar, to which ih Greek 
opwju corresponds, and in Latin orior, could produce a, rdtus, r&tio, 
which further can hardly be dissociated from reor, rahs mm, I at 
least am unable to see.* 

Leaving this linguistic foundation we have still the agreement 
of the two ideas in point of meaning, and if we compare the 
Indian rid with the Latin rdito, riUum in that respect, one must 
admit that the comparison is a striking one in many points, 
assuming, that is, that with the Indian conception one compares 
the spiritual content which the whole of Latin literature, ancient 
and recent, associates with r&tio, r&twm, — or in the course of 
centuries has imported into it ; for that the same extent or depth 
of connotation which later philosophers and still later jurists, have 
assigned to these words was present in the brains of the peasants 
who inhabited the Apennine Peninsula, or even of the priests 
who accompanied them, is an assumption, the probability of which 
needs to be demonstrated not taken for granted. 

As for the dhdnnar6efj.Li-fas conception, is it not in this case 
also a very natural thing that three lofty, closely related peoples 
should, when their belief in the gods had assumed a purer form, 
independently come to regard certain precepts, such as that honour 
is due to one's elders or to guests, as expressions of the will of the 
immortals i Leist assigns this proceeding to the primeval period. 
But how do we know for certain that the primeval period’s con- 
ception of the gods was altogether an ethical onel May not the 
power of the forces of nature in the primeval period have been 
conceived rather as supematurally capricious than as divinely 
ordained I 

And if we really assume that Leist has made the connection of 
all these oouoeptions probable, surely the objection then arises — 
Why do we find that in Teutonic, for instance, the primeval period 
of which we have as yet no right, as has already been remarked, 
to dissociate from that of the Indians, Greeks, and Romans, the 
dhdrma-$i(iK-fai oonoeption has not been developed with equal 
oleamess 1 In short, it seems to me, we have here exactly the 
sumo state of things as in the instance ohosen above of the absence 
of armour amongst the northern peoples and the presenoe of the 
armoured wai'rior of the Veda, of Homer, and of ancient Rome. 
May not the explanation also he the samd' 

Perhaps in the present condition of our science it is not 
altogether possible to obtain indisputable results in the case of 
these final, most diflSoult, and most subtile questions as to the moral 
and religious lifo of our Indo-Germanio forefathers, until the 
nature of the material culture of the primeval Indo-Germanio 
period has been settled with some approach to certainty. Leist 
declines absolutely to consider this pomt {Grxco-It. EechUg., p. 9), 

Theso difficulties for the rest have been raised by Max Mliller, who 
before Leist had thoroughly discussed the conception of rid (of. Origin md 
Orowth pfJteligimi, 1880, p. 246,^.). 
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The unprejudioed observer, however, will say a priori that a 
people in the state of culture which Pictet assumes for the primeval 
period, and a barbarous tribe such as Hehn sees in the Indo- 
Europeans (above, p. 34), must have different notions of law atad 
right, and that in many oases the meaning of equations referring 
to a higher spiritual life amongst the Indo-Europeans will depend 
on which of these alternatives we decide to assume.* 

The science of Comparative Antiquities then must be on its 
guard against making arbitrary excisions and incisions in the 
unity of the Indo-Germanic peoples ; and in its endeavours to 
reconstruct the prehistoric past must pay no less attention to the 
primitive than to the higher layers of culture which may be proved 
to exist in Indo-Germamo soil. 

We have already seen on p. 40, ff., above, that there have not 
been wanting scholars who have sought to explain the contrast 
between these stages of culture by assuming that amongst the 
Indo-Germanic peoples, the Northern Europeans in particular 
declined from their former high level of oivilisation in consequence 
of their trying migrations. This notion of the surrender of a 
culture once possessed, and of the lapse into savagery of tribes 
originally civilised, is indeed conceivable in itself, and can be proved 
to be actually true in certain special cases. But to picture the 
civilised career of whole peoples, and those Indo-European, as first 
a fall from and then a struggle up to higher planes of culture, is 
a mode of conception which to begin with is in direct opposition 
to all the scientific spirit of our century, accustomed as it is to 
regard the phenomena of life, in nature and in man alike, as 
exhibiting progressive evolution from lower forms to higher. 

It loses aU support, however, the moment it is proved that the 
traits of barbarism, which we encounter with especial frequency 
among the Northern Indo-Europeans, face us in the antiquities of 
the Indians and Iranians, the Greeks and the Eomans, in the shape 
of survivals, which considered by themselves often seem inoompre- 

* As I have since seen, similar objections have been made against Leist 
from the juristic point of view. Cf. R. Loemug, Zntsehrifl fdr die gesamte 
Strafreektsuriasemohaft, v. 663, ff. “On the other hand the author has most 
overlooked the beginnings of law amongst the other Indo-Germanic peoples, 
espooially the Teutons, who appear to him to stand in essential contrast to 
the Gre^s and Italians heoanse of the less fixed nature of their rites and 
ceremonies. In itself this is indisputable (?); but, on the other hand, it is 
to be observed that in the oa-se of no p^ple is the original state of things 
known to ns on better evidence than in the case of the Teutons, and that 
consequently it is from them the relatively safest conclusions can be drawn as 
to the beginnings of Indo-Germanic law generally, and, therefore, indirectly ns 
to the beginnings of Gneoo-Italian law in parfaoular. By way of cheek at any 
rate the most ancient German oonceptions of law most be indispensable for 
the knowledge even of Grteco- Italian law. 

“ I will not, however, conceal the fact, that in my opinion to base the oldest 
Aryan notions of law on sacred and ceremonial oonceptions, and to refer them 
to this origin, and, further, to ascribe to primeval times the comprehension of 
physioal and legal order under one and the same idea, rkl or ratio ... . 

18 entirely without warrant As regards the Latin word ratum, ratio, it 
certainly did not originally possess the meaning of 'fixed, immovable,’ but 
only acquired it later by ti'ansferenoe.” 
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hensible of absurd, but which when taken in connection with 
related facts occurring amongst related peoples frequently afford 
us Unexpected glimpses into' the life and experience of prehistoric 
epochs, survivals of a barbarism which a Thucydides was not 
ashamed to recognise as such in so many words — they form the 
motto of this work — with the Parthenon or Athene Promachos of 
his native town before him. 

It loses all support again the moment it is shown that the 
linguistic facts 'ftom which the picture of this Indo-Qermanic 
paradise is drawn are capable of another interpretation, and one 
compatible with the teaching of history and of prehistoric research. 
A contradiction between language and (trustworthy) record of the 
past never occurs. 'Where it appears so to do, one or the other 
has been misunderstood. That this is really so has, we hope, been 
shown in numerous instances by our previous pages. The following 
will make a oonsiderahle addition to the number.* 

By the “ primeval Indo-European period ” we understand parti- 
cularly that prehistoric age in which the collective Indo-European 
peoples, still united to one another and distinguished from other 
peoples by the possession of essentially the same tongue and 
culture, togethet dwelt, or fed their flocks together, on what, 
relatively to their later geographical distribution, was a circum- 
scribed, area. What was the origin of this prehistoric Indo- 
European family of peoples, speech, and culture, what its previous 
history was, lies beyond the bounds of knowledge. 

Only in -rare- instances shall we succeed in noting intermediate 
stages between this the most ancient age and the beginnings of the 
historical life of the individual nations. But it is just these inter- 
mediate stages that we hope will afford us some not unimportant 
clues to the solution of the last problem we have to deal with — 
that of the '' Original Home of the Indu-Enropeans." 

We have narrated the history of this question in detail in the 
first part of this book. The casual observer may, perhaps, detect 
nothing in it but a tangled mass of oontradiotory and inconsistent 
hypotheses. The judicious eye, however, will discover advance 
even here. It shows itself, if nowhere else, at least in that the 
belief in the a priori necessity that the Indo-Europeans must 
have their origin in the interior, of Asia — a belief to which even a 
Hebn could bow — may be regarded as exploded. Not less signifi- 
cant is it that gradually all sciences relating to the history of man 
are beginning to take their places with regard to this problem, 
and that therefore the one-sided and consequently prejudicial treat- 
ment of the problem by grammar has reached its end. 

In the first edition of this book we still hesitated to give a 
decidfid answer to the question as to the original home of the 
Indo-Europeans. Now after nearly twelve years work on matters 
relating to the primeval history of our race we will venture on an 
attempt to solve this important problem. 

• In msny lespeota G, Krek’a views on the snlgeot of methpd in the 
BCnleUvng in dit tlavisehe ZHsralurgmhicht^ differ. 



CHAPTER 11. 


THE ANIMAIi KINGDOM. 

Catalogue o£ Indo-Gerpaanic Mamroola — Lion and Tiger — Hunting — Indo 
Germanic Namea of Birds — The Dove, a Bird of Deafli — Right and Loft— 
Han'hing — The Eel — The Snake. 

In the following pages our object is to ascertain particularly the 
fauna with which we must imagine the Indo-Europenns of the 
primeval period to have been surrounded. For the moment we 
shall not distinguish between the domesticated and the wild 
varieties; we must, however, even at this point take up the ques- 
tion what conclusion we can draw from the animal kingdom as 
known to the Indo-Europeans, about the geographical position of 
their original home. Again, inoidentally we shall have to discuss 
some other of the relations, not without Lheir importance for the 
history of culture, existing between the animal kingdom and man. 

To begin ivith, the following list of Indo-Germanio mammals 
may be drawn up on the strength of the evidence of language •— 

A. OabnivobjI. 

1. The Dog: Sans. pv(l, Zend spd, Armen. *«», G.^icvioy, Lat. 

cania, Goth, hunds, Lith. Ir. «f. 

2. The Wolf: Sans, i^ka, Zend vehrka, Arm. gail, G. Xvkov, 

Lat. lupvM, Goth, vvlfs, Alb. %iPk, O.S. vliUed, Lith. wiikat. 

3. The Bear: Sans, fksha, Pamir D. yurs, Arm. G. ipKT(K, 

Lat. wsus, I. art, Alb. ari. 

4. The Otter: Sans, adrd, Zend vdra, G. -vSpos, O.H'.G. ottir, 

Lith. wdrd, O.S. vydra. 

6. The Pole-Cat: Sans, kagtka, Lith. si^sakaa (Pick, B. B,, iii. 165). 

Peeuliar to the Bhiropean Grofup. 

1. The Hedgeh<^: G. ^x**'*’** 0<H.Q. tgrtV, Lith. O.S. jdii 

(Arm. oow), 

2. The Fox: (j. Dith. Idpe, (Lat. imlpit\), G. Lao. 

f^va «“ Goth. faiiM (cf. B. B., 135), 

* In Greek the fox first appears as the hero of fahle fn tiie Parian Anhi- 
lochus (fr. 89). This conception of the animal 'is probably- Samitie in its 
origin, Of, author, K. Z. N. F., x. 464 ; and on other names tor the fox in 
Botope, i!f, author, ff. B., xv. ISS. 
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3. The Lynx : 6. A.uyf, O.H.G. Itihs, Lith^ liiszit. 

4. The Weasel: G. aJAovpo* => O.H.G. vitail, wisul; G. yaXyj = 

Cymr. bele (cf. JT. xxx. 368, 367). 

Pectdiar to the Indo-Iranian Group. 

The Jackal: Sans. sr^dld‘= Mod. Pers. shagdl (?). 

B. Rodents. 

1. The Mouse : Sans. rnUsh, Mod. Pers. ntli, Arm. mulm, G. j^vs, 

Lat. mm, O.H.G. mds, O.S. myH, 

2. The Hare : Sans. pap4, Pamir D. siii, Afgh. sot, 0. Pr. sasins, 

0. H.G. haso, Wal. ceinach (Stokes, B. B., ix. 88). 

3. The Beaver: Zend haviri, Lat. fiber. Com. hefer, O.H.G. 

hibar, Lith. bilriis, Q.S. bebrU. 

C. SoLIDtJNGTrLOUS. 

The Horae : Sana, dfva, Zend aspa, G. Imrog, Lat equus, I. ech, 
A.S. ehu, Lith. assuih. 

Of. also Arm. ji, gen. jioy = Sans. hdya. 

Peculiar to the Indo-Iranian Group. 

The Ass ; Sansi IhiSra, Zend hhara. 

D. CiiOvbn-Hooped or B.DinNANTS. 

1. The Ox: Sans. g&, Zend gdo. Arm. Icow, G. /9oCs, liat hot, 

1. h6, O.H.G. chuo, 0 S. govfdo. 

3. The Sheep : Sans, dvi, G. Sk, Lat. ovis, I. di, O.H.G. auiei, 
Lith. avks, 0.8. ovica. 

3. The Croat; Sans, ajd. Arm. aic, G. olf (I. ag allaid), Lith. 
Alb. St. 

Also Zend bdza. Arm. hue, O.H.G. boc, I. bocc, and Lat caper, 
O.N. hafi, refer probably to the he-goat. 

Peculiar to the Ewopean Group. 

The Hart; G. 2Xa^>os, 2XXos, Lith. dlnis, O.S. yeZent, Cymr, elaitt 
-Arm. «Xn., Lat. = O.H.G. hvruz. 

Of. also O.H.G. elaho (Lat -Tent, alces). Buss. lost. 

Peculiar to the Indo-Iranian Group. 

The Camel : Sans, dshira, Zend ushtra, Mod. Pers, ushtur, Pamir 
D. iuhtwr, shtur khtiir. 

E. Ungdlata 

The Pig: Sans. trOJeard, Zend hd, G. 5s, Lat sue, O.H.G. td, 
O.S. tvinija. 

Farther, European ; Lat aper, O.H.G. ehw, O.S. veprK. Indo- 
Iranian ; S<^. vardhd, Zend vardza. 

In this list, as far as I am aware, there is little that could be 
employed in discussing the question as to the original home of the 
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Tndo-Europeana. It deserves to be noticed first that In the 
primitive Aryan fauna all the quadrupeds— lion, elephant^ ape, 
&o. — which the Sanskrit people oame across for the first time in 
India are absent ; next, that in the vocabulary of the common 
Indo-Germanio tongue there is a name for the horse, but none for 
the camel or the ass. We shall not, however, return to this point 
until we come to the history of the domesticated animals. 

First of all we must state our attitude as regards the lion ques- 
tion — on which we have already frequently touched (c/. pp. 87, 91). 

If we betake ourselves first to Asia, we find apparently that the 
Indo-Iranians, while yet united, had not made the acquaintance of 
the king of the beaste. His name is as yet unknown in the songs 
of the Avesta. The Indians, however, after separating from their 
Iranian brothers must have encountered the terrible beast of prey 
when they migrated into the land of the five rivers, for in the 
oldest hymns of the Rigveda the lion is reputed the moat dread- 
ful foe of men and herds alike. His name in Indian is siinhd, 
simM, a word which either comes from the primitive non-Aryan 
tongues of India, or else is taken from the native vocabulary, in 
which case it must originally have designated a leopard-like beast, 
or some such creature (cf. Arm. inc >= limhd, “leopard”). 

In Europe the lion’s names seem at first collectively to be due to 
borrowing from the G. Kim, as I assumed before ; the Greek word 
itself has bean derived by some from the animal’s Semitic names, 
Eiebr, Idbty, Egypt, lahu, Copt, laboi On closer examina- 
tion, however, this view is found to be met by great phonetic 
difiioulties : neither can the joint Slavonio tir/S, be leferred to 
O.H.G. letco, nor can the latter, along with the remarkable O.H.G. 
louwo, be explained from Lat. leo, the relation of which again to 
AcaJK (ef. le^em : Kiovr-a, Kiaiva from *Kfai(fa) has by no means 
been cleared up. It looks, therefore, as though in the European 
names for the lion we have to recognise, besides a good de^ of 
borrowing, the existence of a certain kernel of words prlmevally 
related, though certainly as yet this has not been phonetically 
established.* The idea, however, that the European branch of 
the Indo-Germanio family might possess a joint name for the lion 
is not without its basis in facts. The lion, who on palseontologioal 
evidence (of. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times*, p. 294) was once distri- 
buted over nearly all Europe, had indeed in the Neolithic Age on 
the whole disappeared, e.g., from the fauna of the Swiss lake- 
dwellings, Still, according to the express evidence, which cannot 

* There are, as far as I can eee, two possibilities, both of which, however, 
leave some points obscure. 

First, one can start from a root-form liv . leiv. I/iv- explains : 0.8. livtt, 
O.H.G. lewo, probably also Lith. hUttia (^f. above, p. 128) and G. Afi. _Zeiv- 
explains : Ion. Avlur, Lat. lea (Lat Uo from leiv-on like dma from *<Wn.o— 
Sana dto ds), O.H.G, Imtoo (for which there is only late authority) remains 
unexplained. 

Or one can assume lev jon ; lov-jon (root lu, lev, lev). The former explains 
G. x«(aiv, xiue, from which in this case Lat. ho would be borrowed ; the 
latter explains O.H.G. Uwo and louwa. The Slavonio livS, Lith. Uutai, and 
G. Ats remain unexplained. With M.H.G, laww, (if. Slav. Iviea. 
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reasonably be doubted, of Herodotus (vii. 126) and Aristotle {Hist. 
Animal, 28), a species of lion survived in Thrace and neighbouring 
districts even till historic times; so that there is nothing to 
prevent us assuming that it was in Europe itself that the Indo- 
Europeans had learnt to know and name the Hon. 

StM who would hope to get further in these things than weigh- 
ing probabilities 1 

Nothing like so far back in the history of the Indo-Europeans 
does the lion’s dreadful rival for supremacy over the beasts, the 
tiger, go. In India the songs of the Eigveda have nothing to 
say about him ; his name {vydghrd) first occurs in the Atharvaf 
veda, i.e., at a time when the Indian immigration must have 
extended much farther towards the Ganges; for it is in the reeds 
and grasses of Bengal that we have to look for the tiger’s proper 
home. Nor is he mentioned amongst the beasts of prey in the 
Avesta. The distnct of Hytoania,’ whose numerous tigers the 
later writers of antiquity apeak of with especial frequency, was 
then called Vehrhouna “ wolf-land.” 

It is, therefore, not improbable, as H. Htibsohmann conjectures 
(Armen. Stud., i. 14), that the tiger has spread in relatively late 
times from India over portions of West and North Asia. Tbe 
Armen, vagr, “tiger,” is remarkable; Htibsohmann takes it as 
borrowed from Sans, vydghrd through the Persian (Mod. Pets. 
babr, though papara is older , AT. xivi. 642). W. Geiger, but 
I cannot agree with him, reckons the tiger amongst the Indo- 
Iranian fauna (cf. La emiluation. des Aryas, n. 35, extrait du Muslon). 

In Europe the first tiger was seen in Athens about 300 b.o. 
The king Seloucus (Nicator) sent him as a present to the 
Athenians, as the verses of Philemon in the Heaera state : — 

Hunrtp SfAcuKOs ScSp’ irrefujrt idju rLypw rjv flSopev rjp.tLS. 

{Athen., xiiL 690.) 

As to his Grseco-Boman name, Varro-^tbe first Latin author 
to mention the tiger — remarks : " Tigris qui est ut leo varius ; 
vooabulum ex lingua Armenia; nam ibi et sagitta et quod 
vehementissimum flumen dicitur tigris,” cf. L. L., v. 20, p. 102, 
only it is not in Armenian, but in Iranian that tighri, Mod. Pers^ 
Hr, means “ arrow.” 

But even if we leave aside the lion and tiger, the Hst of Indo- 
European mammals contains quadrupeds enough for the primeval 
sportstnan ; but it is worthy of note in this connection that the 
Indo-Germamc languages contain no uniform, primeval term for 
“the hunt, to hunt, hunter.” This idea either is expressed by 
derivatives from words for “ w'ld animals ” (Sans. mygd-ya-tS : mpgdf 
“game,” mygagd, “huny’ mfgayu, “hunter,” G. ftjpcvw : 
Lat.yj^)i or elM verbs of a more general-meaning have assumed 
the speoM sense of hunting, as G. iypevm, Aypeit from 3,ypa 
(•ml. dr, “ fight; battle ”), or O.H.G. jagdn (perhaps = Q. if{J)u>Km) y 
r, lastly, paraphrases have been resorted to such as G. Kovrfytr^. 
Still it deserves to be noted that in Europe in three linguistie 
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areas, which frequently coincide elsewhere iu their yocabularies 
(above, p. 127), an. Indo-Germanic root of general meaning has 
uniformly retained a reference to hunting and to wild beasts. It is 
the Sans, vi, vUi, “ to rush upon, fight,” which recurs in Lat. vg-nari, 
O.H.G. weida, O.N. veidr. As. wdd {* voi-to), and in I. flad, “ came," 
fiadach, “hunt” (*vei-dho). 

Generally, however, one ought perhaps to be on one’s guard 
against assigning too important a part to hunting in the life of 
primitive hinds beginning farming. The spoils of the chase were 
not offered to the gods and were only eaten in time of extremity. 
So, perhaps, Tacitus formed the more correct estimate of our fore- 
fathers, when in patently designed antithesis to the words of the 
di/vus Julius (de B. 6., vi. 21, vita omnis in venationibus ; and iv. 1, 
multum sunt in venationibus) he said expressly in the Germania, 
(o. 13) : Non multum venationibus, plus per otium Vransngunt dediti 
sornno dboque. Primitive man fights wild beasts because he must. 
Sport is known only in higher stages of culture, and only then 
demands a special name. 

In the bird-world,* to which we now pass, the difficulty of 
ascertaining what Was known to the primeval period is increased 
by the frequency of onomatopoetio formation, on which we have 
insisted above. Thus we find as characteristic : — 

Of the Owl : the sounds H and bii : Sans. iSMJca, Lat. ulula, 
O.H.G. 'didla - Arm. Int-Sc, G. /Jiios, Lat. Mbo. 

Of the Cuokob ; hu : Sans, hdhild, G. k6kkv^, Lat. cuedlus, O.S. 
Itvkavica, Lith. hukiiti, I. c6i. 

Of the' Hen ; kerk : Sans. hrkOrvNku,, Zend kahrkdsa, kaJirkatds, 
Mod. Pers. kark, Kurd, kwrk, Afgh. iirk, Osset, kharkh, 
Pamir D. kSrk, G.” uipKO^ (cf. also uipKa^' Upa4', /etpaas' upl^', 
KfpKidaXU' IpitiSiS^, KtpKvSs' Upa^ (Hesych.), I. cere. 

Of the Raven and the Crow : kor : G. xopaf, Lat. corvus — G. 
Kopdvrj, Lat. comix, Umbr. cumaco. 

Of the Hoopoe ; wp ; G. heo\^, Lat. upupa. 

Of the Jay : ki-ki : Sans. Mkidlvi, G. Klatra (from *KiKia), 
O.H.G. hehara. 

Of a Partridge-like creature ; 'te-fer, ti-tir : Sans, tittiri, Mod. 
Pers. tidzrh, G. rirpa^, rirpi^, rtrpam, Lat. tetrao, O.S. 
tetrevH (with frequent changes of meaning). 

It not unfrequently also happens that the same root furnishes 
names for very diflferent birds : thus qan (Lat. cano) furnishes Lat. 
d^&nAa, “ stork,” G. kukvos, “swan” (*qe‘qno-, unless the Greek 
word is to be connected 'with Sans, , above, p. 130), and 

Teut. Aana, huon, “cook, hen,” rjiKavo^' oXiKrpv&v, Hes. (root, qn, 
qan, q&n). Again, Sans. kap-tSta, “dove," Pamir I>. Mbit, and 
O.H.G. habuh, “hawk" (Mid. Lat. capui), appear to derive from 
the same root (Lat. capio), “to seize, grip. ’ 

* Of,, for much that belrfnga here, O.Keller, Oriechisch^und kat, Tisnutmen, 
Ausland, 1679, V. lil,ff.;l70,f.,mdA.-r. ’EdUnger.'.Erikiningder Tiemamn. 
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Except in names of these kinds, the names of but few birds 
agree in both Asiatic and European languages. I may mention ; — 

Sana Zend mhui, “eagle or falcon,” G. ha-tvoi, “kite” 

(Armen, fin, “milvus”!). 

Sans, vdrtikd, Pamir D. wolch, G. Spru^, “ quail.” 

Sans, hamud, Armen, mg, Afgh. zdghah, G. yiji/, Lat. aneer 
(I. gns, “swan”), Teut. gans, O.S. ggsi (perhaps borrowed 
from the Teut.), Lith. igsis, “a goose-like bird.” 

Sans, dii, G.yija-a-a, Lat. anas, O.H.G. anut, “ a duck-like bird.” 

Agreement is more frequent in Europe : — 

O.H.G. aro, O.S. oriia, Lith. erdlis, Com. er, “eagle ” : G. opvK, 
“bird” (cf. G. aleros, “eagle,” from ^a-Ftj-tros according to 
Benfey : Sana, vi, “ bird,” G. olaivds). 

G. yipavos, Lat. grus, Cymr. garan, AS. eran, Lith. gdrve O.S.' 
ieravi (Armen, kninh), “ crane.” 

G. xiXA-oupos {^Ki-k-uxj = Lith. Mile, “ wag-tail ” (author, B. B., xv. 
127). 

G. Xdpoi, O.N. liri, “a sea-bird” (IBugge, B. B., iii. 106^ 

Lat. UirdSla, M.H.G. d/rostel, Lith. strdidas, “throstle.” 

Lat. pkus, O.H.G. spechi, “ woodpecker.” 

Lat. siumus, O.H.G. stara, “atarlmg.” 

With considerable change of meaning : — 

G. fdp, “starling,” Lat. parra, Umbr. par/a, "avis auguralis” 
{otpdrus, “titmouse”), O.H.G. ^aro, “sparrow,” 

Lat. mei^a (*m{s-ula), “ousel” : O.H.G. meisa, “titmouse.” 

So much for the names of Indo-Germanic birds. Here, again, 
we reserve for our next chapter the answer to the question whether 
any of them had passed into the service of man in prehistorio 
times in order that in this chapter we may estimate the significance 
which the bird-world possessed in the faiths or superstitions of the 
Indo-Europeans. 

To mail in the oai'lier stages of cultoe the beast of the wilder- 
ness is an object of reverential respect. With the fox, the wolf, 
the weasel, Ac., that crosses the path or the vision of the traveller, 
he associates forebodings sometimes of joy, but mostly of gloom, to 
such a degree that at the present day we can hardly form an idea 
of the religious and superstitious anxiety with which the various 
phenomena of nature weighed on the mind of man {cf. P. Schwarz, 
MenscJien und Tiers im Aherglauhen der Griechen und Bdmer, 
Progr. Celle, 1888; and L. Hopf, Tierorakel und Ordkeltiere in 
alter und never Zeit., Stuttgart, 1888). 

To an especial degree does this hold good of the kingdom of 
birds, whose mysterious and iucaloulable comings and goings in 
the region deemed to be the abode of the immortals seem to fit 
them above all other creatures to afford mankind indications of 
the will of the gods or the mystery of the future. Possibly, too, 
the observation that it is birds which give the first intimation of the 
coming spring or winter may have contributed towards the belief in 
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their gift of prophecy, though certainly it U not aeoribed princi- 
pally to migratory birds but mostly to birds of prey. 

Some birds are of themselves signs of good-luck or ill-luck. 
Amongst the latter are not only the owl, but — what seems less 
generally known — the dove. The dove is an Indo-Germanic death- 
bird, whether on account of its dark grey plumage {neXaa : TrtXos, 
Goth. Mb6 : I. diib, "black”), or of its complaining note, which 
even the ancients had observed. 

Ulfilas translates turtle-dove (rpuyiuv) by hraivaMho, "death- 
bird.” The Longobardi, as J. Grimm (D. Myth.) states on the 
authority of Paulus Diac., erected near the graves in churchyards 
poles, on the top of which was a wooden image of a dove for those 
of their relations who died or were killed abroad. 

We encounter a similar view in the Veda. Here kapSta, “dove,” 
is the messenger of Nirtti, the spirit of death, and of Yama, the 
god of death. A characteristic passage may be found in the 
Bigveda, x. 165 : — 

1. Devdlp kapSta ishitd ydd ichdn dhUto nirrtyd iddm (^'agSma, 

Tdmd arcdma kpidvdma nithh-tim (dip, n6 astv, dviyMS fdi^ 

cdtuihpadd. 

“Ye gods, what the saorod dove the messenger of Mridi 
came in quest of, for that will we make expiation and 
song ! may it be well with our two-footed oreatxures, well 
with our four-footed beasts.” 

2. ^ivdl), kapSta iikitS no astv, andgd dMdh pakmo g^M'shu. 

“ May the holy dove be gracious unto us, ye gods, and the 
birds in the house without harm,” 

3. Md" nS hinsid ihd ddvdh kapSta, 

“May the dove do us no injury here, oh ! gods.” 

4. Ydsya ddtdJj, prdhita Sshd Stdt tdsmai yamdya ndmd astu 

mflydvS. 

“Honour be to Yama, to death, as whose messenger she (tho 
dove) has been sent hither,” &c. 

Cf. also A. Weber, Omina and Portenta. Abh. d. h. Ges, d. W. 
in Berlin, 1868 ; and E. Hultzsch, Prolegomena lu Vasantarf^a 
ffdkmanebst Textproben, L&ipzig, 1879. If, however, the concep- 
tion of the dove as a death-bird may be regarded as Indo-Germanic, 
a hitherto obscure term for this creature in Greek may perhaps be 
explained : it is i^ao'cra, tfxlTTa, which then (cf. •jrpo<f)poLaxra and 
IItp(ri<f)a<r<ra) would belong to root ijiev (*<j>jp^a) in i-rrt-<t)V-oy, 
dior-or, and would explicitly designate tho dove as tho “death- 
bringing” bird. 

As a rule, however, the appearance or cry of one and the some 
bird is lucky or unlucky according os it comes from the right or 
the left. Here, however, we have tho well known remarkable fact 
that by the Romans omens on the left were regarded as betokening 
good-luck, omens on tho right bad-luck, whereas amongst other 
Indo-Europeans it is tho opposite idea which prevails. It will not, 
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therefore, be wholly uninteresting to ascertain what was the 
original Indo-European view. 

J. Grimm {Qesch^chte d. J). Sjor., “ Eecht und Link,” pp. 980-96) 
gives his explanation as follows; first he starts from the indubit- 
able fact that the Indo-Europeans originally took their hearings 
by turning their faces to the sun so that they had the south 
to the right and the north to the left. This is proved by 
the agreement of the Indo-Iranian languages with the Celtic. 
Cf. Sans, pranc and pUrva = 7i&aA powu, “in front ” = east; Sans. 
ddkshi'>!^=Zeai dashina, “to the right ” = south ; Sans, savyd, 

“ 1 eft ” = north; and I. dess, “to the right" and “southwards,” 
tiiatk, “ to the left and nortli wards.” A traee of this way of look- 
ing at things has been preserved by Teutonic in its O.H.G. nord, 
&c., which corresponds to the Umbrian adjective nertru, “sinistro,” 
nertrvku, “ ad siiiistrum ” {G. vefnepos, “ nethdr ”).* 

The north therefore was to the left. Consequerrtdy,-J. Grimm 
goes on to argue, as antiquity placed the habitation of the gods to 
the north, it was natural that signs from the left should be con- 
sidered lucky. This view the Romans have preserved. “The 
Greeks, however, aud all other peoples agreeing with them in this 
matter, must in their wanderings westwards have accustomed 
themselves to direct their looks to the setting instead of the rising 
sun, and so the auspioious north came to be on their right side, 
whereas previously it had been on their left.” ' 

This view contains several improbabilities. I will insist only on 
one. The Indians; who on no theory migrated from east to west, 
and who did retain the primitive way of taking their bearings 
(cf. The Dekhan ^ddkshina), ought, if J. Grimm’s view were right, 
at all events to have remained faithful to the old view that omens 
on the loft betokened good-luck. But in the Rigveda it is the right 
side which is considered luoky. Of. Rigveda, ii. 42 : — 

3. Ava hranda dakshinaiS yrhdh,id7ii awmaW/aW hhadravddl 
fokmte. 

“Cry, oh I bird, from the right of the house, and bring luok and 
betoken happiness; ” and Rigveda, ii. 43 ; — 

1. PradakshvtjM abhi grnanti hdrdv6 vdy6 vddanta j’tnthU 
pakdntayaJi. 

“ On the right sing the singers of praise, the birds, who speak 
in accordance with order.” 

In contrast to this, compare the meanings of vdma, “ left, askew, 

* For other •namos for points of tho compass, cf. Sandelsgcschichte u. 
WarenkMiide, i, We may add O.S. “south,” “south wind," fieoh 
fth, “wot weather,” whioli I compare with G. iyp6s, “damp,”'" wot." Of- 
aUov^Tor, “ south,” “south wind,” i/drtot, vorepdr, “damp” (F.H.G. Tiose!). 
Tile Teutonic namo for the south is still involved in complete ohsourity, 
O.H.G. mndan, O.N. sunnan, A.S. sASan, “from the South,” orlg. Teut. 
stem sunf. I may, therefore, remark that posaibly the name for the 
southern quarter coincides with that of the sea, the strait: O.N, sund, A.S. 
swnd, orig. Teut. stem sum^ (from *svim-to : schwimnum). Of. Hobr 
ydm, “ sea (Mediterranean) -“west.” .Jiom this it would follow that at 
a certain period of thoir pronistorio development tho Teutons settled to the 
north of some sea. 
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awry, unfavourable,” <kc., masouline “ the left hand,” neuter “ dis- 
grace, disaster.” 

I am consequently inclined rather to infer from the agreement 
of Sanskrit, Greek, and Teutonic (c/. J. Grimm, loc. cit, p. 984; and 
Cicero, Div., ii. 94 : “ Ita nobis sinistra videntur, Qraiis etbarbaris 
dextra meliora ”), that it is these languages and peoples that have 
preserved the original idea. Only, “ right - left ” = “ lucky - un- 
lucky” had in this connection originally nothing to do with the points 
of the compass, but was based solely on a symbolical transference 
of conceptions previously formed of the right hand and the left. 

The Indo-Germanic word for “ tlie right ” (Saus. ddks/i,ij}a, Zend 
dashina, O.S. destnU, Lith. desdriS, G. Se^idt, Lat. dexter, 1. desi, 
Goth. tai/mS) means nearly everjivhere also “skilful, clever.” 
Gf- also O.S., A.S. euithora, avtitre, “right hand,” i.e., “fortiojr, 
citior,” M.H.G. diu bemr liant (J. Grimm, loc. ctt., p. 987). In the 
opposite way, G. Xaids, Lat. Icevut, O.S. UvU belong to G. Xiapds, 
“tepidus, lenia,” O.H.G. alSo, O.S. alSu, “feeble, lukewarm” (stem 
*slaivo : *elivo), Sans. a-arS-mdn, “not growing weary;” and I 
would explain G. link in much the same way. I compare O.H.O. 
lencJui, “left hand,” Low Rh. slint: (stem *slenqo) ; G. \ayao6t, 
“languishing” (stem and Lat. languto, “be faint” (stem 

yurther, G. “cease” : O.H.G. alack, O.N, alahr (root 
*aleg : alag). For waids = Lat. accevua, “left,” unfortunately no 
etymology is forthcoming. Goth, hleiduma : G. KXinis, “ slope,” is 
really “awry” in contrast to rechta originally “straight.” 

It was. therefore, from the nght side that lucky signs came, 
because the right is equivalent to “skilful,” “clever;” and from 
the left that unlucky signs came, because the left was regarded 
as “weak,” “feeble.” Now it is a phenomenon exhibited in aU 
languages that the utterance of ominous, iU-foreboding words is 
avoided. It is conceivable that the faithful preservation of the 
word for the right in the Indo-Qermaqio languages, as contrasted 
with the divergence even of dialects in the designations for the 
left — ^the Teutonic and Italian tongues (Umbr. nertro : Lat. ainiater) 
may be mentioned — finds its explanation in this fact. In place 
of such ominous words, which there is a tendency to avoid, 
euphemistic terms (cf. Germ. Frejmd Hdm for death) or expressions 
of pious reverence {cf. Germ. Oottaeibe.mna for devil) are employed. 

It IS only from this point of view that it seems to mo possible 
to fully understand certain words for the left in the Indo-Ger- 
manio languages, e.g., the G. tiiiwfios, which moans “of good 
omen” in the same sense that the dread Erinyes were called 
Eumenides, “the gracious,” i.e., those whom we would fain have 
gracious to us. The G. dpurrtpQs, which oven in Homer (Od., xx 
242) means both “the loft” and "unlucky,” I derive not from 
dptlmv, dpLoroi, dpapla-Kiti, dpia-Km, but from dpi, “prnyer,” 
“entreaty,” “curse,” “malediction,” dpaTos, dpiopai, dpug, so that 
it designates the side expressed only with reverence and awe. So, 
too, in my opinion, as regards Zend miryaatdra and O.H.G. 
winistar, “left,” which, according to K. Brugmonu, originally had 
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the sense of good and desirable (Ehein. Mvs. N. F., xxxiiil 399,^1), 
we ought rather to start from the roots ver and 'oen, in the mean- 
ing of the Lat. v&riri and venerdH, so that the sense of these 
words also would be verendin and venerdbundits. 

In Latin one would moat naturally expect a word for “left," 
with the express sense of “beneficial;” and Brugmann (loo. cit.), 
separating Lat. sin-i-ster from sen-ex, with w’hioh Windisch 
{K. Z,, xxvii. 169) had connected It, has an attractive derivation 
of it from root sen, (Sans, sdn-iyas, “ more profitable,” G. d-vcti)). 

Originally, therefore, right and left had nothing to do with east 
and west, south and north, as far ns tho interpretation of omens is 
concerned. 

It was only when the interpretation of bird-portents and other 
olitiyoi* had become a special science in Greece and Rome that it 
became necessary to transfer “ the right ” and “ tho left ” to the 
miaitois of the sky. Tho G. tfeoirpojros, “inquirer of the gods” 
(root prei =» Goth, frailinctn), or fidvriq, differing from the usual 
mode of orientation, turned his face to the north : thus the east 
was to tho right and betokened good-luck, tho west to tho left and 
boded ill. This is clearly shown, e.y., in Homer {IL, xii. 237, ff .)-. — 

Tvvtj S' Sioivoicn rawirTfpvyt(T(TL KcXevets 

■7re(6eff6ai, tCv ovti ptrairptirop,’ oiS' dXryt^ui 

iiT M Se^C idXTi irpos ^u> t ijikiSv re 

eir hr apurrepa, rot ye irorl 1^6(j>ov rjtpoevTa, 

2«a<({s >= Lat. sccevue, “left,” is used several times (of. Od,, iii. 
295) in the sense of western. 

In the case of Roman auspices we have to assume two different 
modes of orientation : first, tho more common, ancient Indo-Ger- 
manio mode of turning to the east ; and second, a less common, 
apparently younger, mode of turning to the south (c/. Nissen, Das 
Templum, 1869, p, 171, ^i). The left side, which, according to the 
augur’s conception, is the lucky one, is accordingly either the 
north {cf. Servius, ad Aen., it. 693 : “ Sinistras autem partes 
septontrioiialos esse augurum disoiplina consentit, et ideo ex ipsa 
parte signifioantiora esse fulmina, quoniam altiora et Viciniora 
domioilio Jovis”) or the east, the quarter of the rising sun. By 
the side of this view, however, there perpetually runs tho usual, 
perhaps tho people’s, idea of the sinister character of omens on the 
left, and the propitious character of those on the right,* as a glance 
at tho lexicon, s.v., ‘ Icovus,’ ‘ scoovus,’ ‘ dexter ’ will show. Cf. also 
Plant., .dftn., ii. i. 12 : “Pious et comit ab lajvo, corvus, parra-~ab 
dextora oonsuadont.” 

How the Roman augur reached this optimistic view of omens on 
the left, whether by borrowing from Etruscan ritual (cf. Dionys., 
v. 6 : Ti^evrai 81 'PtopaToi ras Ik twv ipurrep&v hrl to . 8«fia oorpaTras 
al<r(ovs, tht •n-apd TvpprjifZv ScSax$itn€s ), or from cosmo- 

* Like the G. otuyh, the Sane, cakur^ orimnally “ bird,” has acqnired the 
meaning of “emeu.” Cdkutid is the science in the cakunika, i.e., of him who 
know how to interpret the fokuHd, Qf. on this R Uultzsoh, {oe. off., p. 0, /. 
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gonical or other considerations, we do not know. In no case, 
however, are we justified in treating a peculiarity of Eoman augury, 
which conflicts with the usage of related peoples as an ancient 
Indo-Germamo custom. 

Finally, we may remark incidentally upon one direction in which 
the bird-world has been of importance for the history of culture, 
even though not in the time before the dispersion of the Indo- 
Europeans and not amongst all Indo-European peoples — the custom 
of hunting smaller game with falcons, hawks, sparrow-hawks, &c. 
When and where did this mode of hunting first arise I 

V. Hehn {Evlturpflanzen und Hamtier^, p. 367) assorts that 
falconry is no German practice, but rather came to the Germans 
from the Celts, and that at no very early period. This view, 
however, seems to me to have no evidence ; for hunting with birds- 
can not be detected, at any rate m early times, anywhere amongst 
the Celts,; and as regards the senes I. sebocc, Cymr. hebauc, O.H.G. 
hahuh, O.N. havJcfr, “ hawk,” it was not the Teutons, as Hehn believed, 
but on the contrary the Celts (cf, Thumeysen, KeUo-Romanisches, 
p. 22), who were the borrowers. 

In the fourth century a.d., tj»e new mode of hunting must have 
made its appearance amongst the Eomans (q/i Baist, Z. f. £>. A.ti. L., 
1883, p. 64, aud W. Brandes, Arch. /. Lai. Leto.f 188G, p 141, 
accipitir, “falcon for hunting”), and it is not improbable that it 
migrated from Teutonic into Roman temtory. This is favoured 
by a set of Latin terms for hawking which are plainly of Teutonic 
origin; thus. It, sparaviert, F, ipervier \ 0,H.G. eparuiAn, “sparrow- 
hawk,” It, gtrfalco. Span, gtrifaUe, Prov. girfalc, F. gtrfaui : O.N. 
geirf^ki, “spear-falcon” (Baist, loo, cit., p 69), or from geier- 
falke, It. logoro, F. lewre : M.H.G. luoder, “lure.” Again, O.H.G. 
falcho, O.N. falht, M. Lat. falco, It. falcone, F. fawon, although I 
cannot accept Hoist’s proposed derivation from /cUlen any more 
than Kluge’s from Volaa, seems much more likely to be of 
barbarian than of Eoman origin (cf. Baist, loe dt., p. 68). 

If this is correct, then as Caesar, Pliny, and Tacitus are not 
acquainted with falconry amongst the Teutons, it may have 
appeared amongst them for the first time in the second or third 
century. This, however, is the time, t'.e., about the second half 
of the second century, of the migp-ation of the Goths to the Lower 
Danube and the Black Sea. Now, south of the Danube, in ancient 
Thrace, sis we know from Aristotle’s Eitt. Anim., iz. izxvL 4, 
hawking was practised before the Christian era. If this mode of 
hunting had taken root in Thracian soil, the Teutons may have 
learnt and developed it there, as is the opinion of J. Grimm 
(Getckiehtb d, J). Spr., p. 47), who in this question has come to a 
sounder decision than has V, Hehn. It may be remarked farther, 
that Ctesias (Op. Beliquias Coll., BShr 260) is acquainted with 
hunting by means of birds in India ; but though this practice is 
familiar to the East, especially among Turko-Tatario peoples (qf. 
V4mb4ry, Primitive Gwtw, p, 100), Ctesias’ statement has not, 
as far as I know, been confirmed from Indian sources. 

B 
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OuJy a few remarks need here be made aboiif the other claRses 
of animals, an examination of whose Indo-Germanio names I 
reserve. Particular points will meet us subsequently. Emphasis 
has already (c/. above, p 1181 been laid on the total absence of 
etymologically related names of fishes, certainly a fact of consider- 
able significance, both geographically and in the history of culture. 
It might appear as though an exception to this were afforded by 
the name for the eel nj some "European languages — G. lyx«A.a9, Lat. 
anffuilla, Lith. nngwrys, O.S. qgorutl; and since this fish does not 
occur in streams which empty themselves directly or indirectly 
into the Black Sea, Penka {Herhwnft derArier, pp. 38, 46) accord- 
ingly has deemed Southern Russia excluded from the question as 
to the original home of the Indo-Europeans. This conclusion is 
wrecked on the fact that the names mentioned may be, and 
probably (above, p 118) are, diminutives, separately formed by 
the respective languages, of an original word for snake ; Sans, dhi-, 
Zend azfii; Lith angin, Lat anguia, O.I. eac-ung, 0 H.G. mm, G. 
Anyhow, no corresponding Indo-Iranian word is forthcoming. 
Penka (loc. cit.) calls the names for the oyster, G. Sarpeov, Lat. 
ostraa, A.S. dsire, M.H G. ilsfer, “primitive Aryan,” yet their con- 
nection is undoubtedly that of borrowing. 

This is rightly emphasised by Mas. Miiller (Biographies of 
Words, pp. 118, 124). Nor does the word for snake just mentioned 
(c/. also Lat. serpens = Saps, aarpd) prove anything, for snake-like 
creatures are distributed over the whole Indo-Germanio area. 

There seem, however, to have been crab-like creatures in the 
Indo-Germanio fauna, as is indicated by the equations Sans. 
f:arkata — Q xapKivos, Lat. cancer (from *carc-ro ?), and G xcipapos = 
O.N. humarr. 



CHAPTER III 

OATTIiB. 

Ancient ludo-Gormanio Domesticated Animals ■ Cow, Sheep, Goat, Dog, Pig, 
and Horse — Riding and Fighting Chariots — Ancient History of the MuA, 
Asa, and Camel — Conoluaiona as to the Original Indo-European Home- 
The Cat — Biids — Ajic, Parrot, Peacock. 

Whbn we Visit a farm at the present day and observe the friendly 
nature of the life which goes on there — the horse proudly and 
obediently bending his neck to the yoke ; the cow offering her 
streaming udder to the milk-maid ; the woolly flock going forth to 
the field, accompanied by their trusty protector, the dog, who 
comes fawnhig to his master — this familiar intercourse between 
man and beast seems so natural that it is scarcely conceivable that 
things may once have been different. 

And yet in this picture we only see the final result of thousands 
and thousands of years of the work of oivilisation, the enormous 
importance of which simply esoapes our notice because it is by 
every-day wonders thAt our amazement is least excited. 

In the civilised states of the Old World, indeed, the domestication 
of animals is lost in the mis{H of antiquity. The inhabitants of 
the valley of the Nile and of the plain between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates were the pioneers of oivilisation in this respect. Nay ! 
if we go beyond the limits of history and travel back to the time 
when the Semitio tongues and nations were not yet differentiated, 
we find that the domestication of animals was already far advanced. 
The ass, the camel, goats, sheep, oxen, the dog, and perhaps even 
the horse were then in the service of man (cf. Hommel, Dw Ufanen 
der Sdugetiere bei den giidaemitiscken Vbl&'em, p. 461,/.). 

Even the Indo-European was a cattle-breeder. His herds (Goth 
AoifrcAt = Sans, idrdha) were bis Wealth (Tao., Germ,,, o. 5), the object 
for which he fought (Sans. gdvisMi, “ Struggle for cows ”= “fight”), 
and the source of his food and clothing. Yet he, too, must have 
passed through a lower stage bf development, and the question may 
be asked whether his cattle-raising was his own idea or suggested 
by his neighbours ? But we shall soon see that the Indo-European 
names for the oldest domesticated animals have such a thoroughly 
native air that they lend no support to the hypothesis of borrowing. 
The importance of cattle in the primitive age is shown by the exist- 
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enee of a common collective name for it. The Germ, vieh, O.H.G, 
fihu, Goth, faiku, O.P. pehu (?), are etymologically identical with 
Lat,^e«is, Sans, Zend peesM (“small cattle” par-ticularly), and 
go back to a root paf (Sans. p&(Aydmi), which meant “ fasten,” 
“capture.” The domesticated animals were then perhaps originally 
“the fastened” as opposed tc those which ran wild (Curtius, 
Grundt.^, p. 267). Here a series of general pames referring 
specially to cattle may be mentioned, such as G. l6pi<; = Ba,na. 
vddhri, “ gelder,” the use of the root Bter to designate sterile beasts 
(Sans, starf, Armen, sterj, O.H.G. stero, “ram,” M.H.G. atO/rhe, 
Cr. trreppo's, Lat. iterilis), the roots ert (Sans. rshahM, G. apprp/) and 
vert (Sans, vftha, Lat. verret, Litb. vidrtm) for the male, the root 
dM for the female (Sans, dhMii, Zend daSnu, I. dinu, “agna,” (fee.), 
and so on. 

By far the most important position was occupied by the horned 
cattle, as is shown by the primitive names for the special ages and 
sexes. We may mention here jSana. uhshdn, Goth, ailhm, Cymr. 
yc/i, Com. alum,; Zend ttaora (“draught-cattle”), Goth, atmr, 
O.N. O.S. iur&, G. ravpos, Lat. tatmia, Osc. ravpop,, Umbr. 
torn, tmuf, Gall, tarvot, I, twrh ; Sans. g6, Zend gdo, Armen, how, 
G. ^enn, Lat, lot, I. h6, O.H.G. chno, O.S. govpdo ; Sans. vapU, 
Lat. vacca; G. voprit, O.H.G. fwtro (Sans, pfahatt, “spotted 
cow ”). 

The cow, which, like the bull, is intimately connected with Indo- 
European mythology, has during her life-time a double significanoei. 
On the one hand, she is the milk-giving creature (Sans. dMn'd, Zend 
gdo doMn ) ; on the other, she is specially the beast of burden and 
draught of the primitive age (Sans, anagl/vdb). When killed, her 
flesh supplies food, while the hide is converted into shields, bow- 
strings, bags, straps, caps, <to.* 

In the way of small cattle the sheep and the goat were un- 
doubtedly known in the primitive age. That these domesticated 
animals were known in primitive times is shown first by the 
equivalent names for them which occur in many Indo-European 
languages (c/. Sans, dvi, G. Sis, Lat. Qvit, I. 6i, O.H.G. wnwi, Litb. 
avht, O.S. ovtca ; cf. also G. A/tvds >» Lat. agnua, I. nan, O.S. Jagne, 
and Armen. gaHi = G. iprqv and Sans, qjd, Ajmen. ayta, G. alf, lith. 
oz^t, perhaps also Zend ita in f 2 w^;ia. = 8anR ajina, O.S. jaz^, 
“hide;” above, p. 248), next by the fact that we find them 
domesticated in the remotest periods of the history of all the Indo- 

* On ahields of cow-hide, of. above, p. 225. It is eepeclally to bo noted 
that in ancient times the leather bottle was need for kem<ug Uqnide in, as ie 
still the case amongst nomad peoples (Vimbiiy, Primitive - nltur, p, 86), and 
that this custom explains several names for liquid measures and vessels 
amongst the Indo-Europeans. Of <J. wfxxct “mUk-pall" (N., xvi. 642) — never 
“hide’’— -. laX, pallia, Goth, -jul (author, K. Z., xxx. 479), Lat. mXtua, “the 

E ' ist onbio measure of liquids” ; G. KovSaJt, “leather bottle," M Lat, 
, M.H.G. btilga, “water-vessel of leather," O.H.G, bulga, “leather 
: Goth, halgs, I. bole, O.H.G. luma, “tun." from the Celtic. I. iuma i 
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Europeans, amongst the Hindus of the Vedas, the Persians of the 
Avesta, the Greeks of Homer, the ancient Komans, Ac. 

A somewhat closer investigation is required by the other quad- 
rupeds, which at the present day are to be found m the stahlea 
and yards of a farm. Let ua begin with the domestic pig : the 
European name, G. 5s, Lat. sus, O.H.G. s?2, O.S. svimja, certainly 
does recur in Indo-Iranian, in Zend h& (Osset, hhuy, N. Pers. hMk, 
Pamir D. khug*), Ac., perhaps also in the Sans. sHka/rd, “wild-hoar:” 
only swine-breedmg is unknown to the Vedat and Avesta, as also 
to the original Semites and the Sumerian population of Babylon. 
On the other hand, as a glance at Odysseus’ wealth in swine is 
enough to show, they were common ill the Homeric period. At 
the most, the extreme rarity with which pigs, as compared with 
cows, sheep, and goats, are used as offerings, might be made into an 
argument to show that the Greeks made the aequaintance of the 
ammal somewhat late. In Italy, again, there is evidence to show 
that the pig was domesticated of old (Lat. tus, Umbr. sim, aco sing , 
gif, nom. plur.), and m the Suovetaiirilia the pig was an essential 
feature. When one consider these faota, and refleets that it is in 
the European languages that a new name, common to aU the 
languages, and originally perhaps designating the young of the 
animal (G. iropKos in Varro, Lat. porcits, Umbr. porka, I. ore, 
O.H.G. farah, Lith. pafgzag, O.S, prasf), crops out, the conjecture 
suggests itself that it was first among the European members of 
the Indo-Germamo family that the domestication of the pig spread, 
and that contemporaneously with numerous other advances in 
agriculture (c/. below, oh. v.) made by them; for to rear and 
house the pig demands a settled and agricultural population. In 
the extreme north, in Einlaud and Esthonia, the pig was, until 
quite recent times, dreaded as the destroyer of the young crops : 
and fowls and pigs were exhibited for money by wandering gipsies 
as strange and remarkable beasts {cf. Ahlqvist, EuUurworter, 

p. 22). 

It would be of extraordinary importance for the history of 
culture to secure a final solution of the question how far the horse, 
which was undoubtedly known to the Indo-Europeans (Sans, dpja, 
Zend ai^a, G. wtttos, Lat. equus, I. ech, 0. Sax. ehvr, Lith. annoci), 
was amongst the number of the animals domesticated in the 
primitive age. The domestication of this noblest of animals, on 
whose back the bold rider speeds with the rapidity of lightning, 
gives, as the interesting picture drawn by V. Hehn in his Kullur- 
pflanzen und Haustierm shows, an entirely new and speoiol character 
to a primitive people. 

The art of riding was practised neither by the Greeks of Homer 

* “The Mordv. tnwa,tuwo, ‘ sow’ (from miw), is a primeval loan-word ; the 
oak-forests on the Middle Volga have been from the oldest times a favourable 
locale for rearing ewine ” (Tomasohek, p. 82). Ahlqvist {KuUurw. , p. 18) regards 
the Mordv. word as genuine. 

+ C/, also jElian, il. i : 5v oUrt iyptov o8t« iv'lvdoTs yti'^oSai ^lyei 

Knjfffor. 
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nor by the Hindus of the Eigveda,* and if it is common amongst 
the Persians of the Avesta, it is not improbable that they learnt 
it from the nomad tribes of the Turko-Tatario family -which 
swarmed round Persia (cf. W. Geiger, Oatiran. Cultur, p. 364). 
The terras for riding again in the related languages differ from 
one another, and are apparently of recent date (c/. imrevto . Imrevi, 
equitare \ eqws, equo vehi like the Zend haraia = i<jitpf.To, “he 
rode;” Germ reiten, O.N. rkla, A.S. ridan, properly “to move for- 
ward,” G. <jiSpca-6aL, M,H.G. rtden, “to travel by ship,” iSic.). Further, 
where the horse is used as a beast of draught it is not yoked to 
the heavy wagon, a piece of work which, as we have said, the ox 
had to perform, but is harnessed (as is the practice of the most 
ancient Greeks, Hindus, and Persians) to the rapid war-chariot, or, 
at the most, to a light travelling carriage. 

This custom, again, of using chariots for the serious business of 
war or the joyous amusement of racing, can scarcely be regarded 
as dating from the primeval Indo-Germanio period. To say 
nothing of anything else, it would impute to the primitive age a 
mode of cornage-buildmg such as we could by no means expect 
in the ancient time when metals were unknown (cf. below, ch. x.). 

In Europe the use of war-chariots amongst the most ancient 
Greeks, which is estabhshed by the grave-stones of Mycenee, 
imdoubtedly derives from Egypt and Semitic Asia Minor, where this 
mode of fighting can be traced as far back as the seventeenth cen- 
tury before Christ(c/.'W’, Helbig, Das komerische Epos, p. 88, ff.). The 
Indo-Iraiiian custom of jghting from war-chariots may well belong 
to the same circle of culcure. Indeed, Eoth, at any rate (Z. d. D, 
M G , XXXV. 686), is of opinion that it could not have origmated m 
the narrow valleys of India, though it may have originated amongst 
their Persian brethren in the plains north of the Parapamisus. 

Strange to say, war-cbariots were known to another section of 
the Western Indo-Europeans, the Celtic Britons, with whose 
essedarii Ceesar made his acquaintance. V. Hehn (Kvltwrpf. u, 
p. 62), whoP" tendency is to refer all identical or sunilar 
phenomena of culture to one centre, is of opinion that the Celtic 
war-chariots “ were borrowed after the great Celtic migrations to 
the East, and into the neighbourhood of Persian and Thracian 
peoples, from these peoples.” 

* '^at ia to say, it was not of importance for the history of culture, 
especially for imlitaiy purposes; for that the art of occasionally jumping on 
the hack of the swift-footed creature was understood is shown by various 
passages both in the Homeric poem and in the Bigveda, Of the former, the 
moat important are Od , v. 371, II. , x. 618 and xv. 679. Of the latter, 
especially, v. 61. 2 , — 

ATixl ud’fisTA Jcvdbht favah} “Where are your horses, where the bridle ?” 

Kathfirfb fife katkti yayaj “How could you, whence did you come ? ” 

Prsh(hi sdcJ6 nasur ydmah “On their back the seat, in the iioatrils the rein. ’’ 

Jayhinl ctila ishdiji, “ Ou their hindquarters the whip (?).” 

Vi saJethUni m'lri yamuh “The men bestrode them." 

I'lilralttihc ntljdnayah, "Like women in filio procreando." 

Cf. iiax Muller, Biapaphies of Words, p 116, 
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However, if we reflect that tiie loovemeut, referred to, of 
Galatian tribes to Thrace, Greece, and Asia Minor, was not earlier 
than the beginning of the third century, whereas England was 
occupied by Celtic tribes much earlier (c/. K. MuUenhoff, D. A., n, 
238), we shall deem it incredible that the knowledge possessed 
by the former, even though they might have picked it up from 
the Thracian tribes, was only preserved by the latter . for, of 
the existence of the custom of fighting fiom chariots amongst the 
Continental Celts, Gsesar knows nothing. The Celts were a people 
fond of horses and experienced in the art of building wagons, as 
the dependence of the Eomans in this respect on the Celts shows 
{lif. Lat. reda, “mail-coach” : 1. d^-riad, “bigee,” Lat, serrdcum,’. 

1. sesrech, searach, “wagon,” Lat. carrm : I. carr, <fco.). As the. 
fighting of infantry and cavalry mixed was a specially Celtic (and 
Teutonic) feature, why should not a tribe have hit upon the idea 
independently of yoking the swift-footed horse to a lightly built 
war-chariot 1 

The horse then cannot have been employed in the primitive 
period either for riding or driving. It is, however, conceivable 
that, then, as is even now the ease with the Turko-Tataric tribes, 
horses were bred in half-wild droves, not so much for the service 
as for the food of man — for the sake of their flesh and milk ; and 
I confess that this possibility stiU seems to me to fit in 'most 
excellently with the picture which we must form of the primitive 
national economy of the Indo-Europeans. Not until after the 
dispei-sion, though peihaps while certain groups were still con- 
nected together (Sans drvan — Zend aurvant^ Armen. Sane. 
Mya, G. irwXos = Goth, fula, O.HG. folo, O.H.G. «fnot = Litb. 
stodaa, O.S. atado, “herd of horses j” cf. O.I. graig, “herd of 
horses”: Lat. grsa;, 1. marc = 0.11.0. meriha), was it that home- 
breeding attained to a certain importance, though it was only in 
historic times that the creature became an important factor in 
commerce, and came to take the place of the steer or mule 
in field-work and domestic labour {cf, on this point, author, 
Handelsgeschichte u. Warerdewnde, i. 23, /.). For -the place of 
the horse in the history of culture, especially for the sanctity 
which^ attached to him, particularly amongst the Iranian and 
Teuto-Slavonio tribes, and for horse-oracles, see Y. Hehn, p. 
20 ,/. 

Finally, if we give one more glance at the peoples who were 
the neighbours of the Indo-Europeans, w'b find that A. v. Kremer 
would make out that the domestication of the horse was unknown 
even to the original Semites — nayl that they even borrowed the 
name of the animal from the Indo-Europeans. However, we have 
made our acquaintance with F. Hommel’s attempt {cf. above, 
p. 43) to establish an original Semitic name for wax-horse.' 
In any case, the Somites were familiar with horse-breeding at an 
early period, and they first introduced it amongst the Sumerian 
population of the Euphrates district {cf F. Hommel, Die voraemit. 
Kuliuren, p. 402, /.). 
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Again In Egypt, where on the monuments of the ancient 
kingdom (3600-2000) hdraea are neither pictured nor mentioned, 
the names for the horse, tegenji-% ses, semsm (Hebr. mJs), betray 
their Semitic origin {cf. F. Hommel, Die Namen der Skugetiere, 
p.420,/.). 

Finally, while the horse was known, in an uudomestioated state, 
to the Indo-Europeans before the dispersion, the uniform name, 
at, applied to the animal by all the members of the tremendous 
Turko-Tatanc family, serves to show bow near we are now 
approaching to the centre from which the horse was originally 
propagated, the steppes of Central Asia {cf. H. VAmb^ry, Die 
Primitive Cultnr, p. 188). The Finns also had made acquaint- 
ance with the creature before making their appearance on the 
Baltic. 

’ If it is probable that the domestication of the quadrupeds thus 
far mentioned — and amongst these domesticated animals we may 
indubitably include the watcher of the herds, the dog (Sans, 
pi/dn, Zend spd, G Kuoiv, Lat. canis, I. e4, Teut hunrd, Lith. szfi ) — 
must be regarded as dating from prehistorio times ; it is equdly 
probable that the remaining mammals, used at the present day 
as domestic animals, over either all or parts of the Indo-Qermanic 
area — that is to say the ass, the mule, the camel, and the oat — 
played no part in the economy of Indo-Germanic life. We will 
begin by discussing the first three kinds of animal, and that with 
reference to the state of things in Europe. 

The beast of draught and burden par excellence in the time of 
Homer and Hesiod is the mule {ij/ilovoi, ovpevj, opevs). The 
Homeric poets point to the district of the Paphlagonian Eneti as 
the mule’s native home, Anacreon to the Mysians as those who first 
effected the union of the ass and the mare (cf. Jl., ii. 862, and 
Anacr., fr. 34, Bergk). The mule then came from Pontic Asia 
Minor. 

On the other hand, the ass is only mentioned once in the Homeric 
poems, that is in IL, xi. 668, where Telamonian Ajax is compared 
to the aniqial. In this connection we shall do well to remember 
that in the Orient the wild-ass is held as a model of strength and 
courage, so that the Caliph Mervan received the name of 
“"Dsehesiia’s (i.e., Mesopotamia’s) ass.” The ass, therefore, cannot 
possibly have belonged to the domesticated animals of the Homeric 
age. Under these circumstances it is certainly remarkable that 
the mule, which was the first to make its appearance, should be 
named after the ass, which only came later, : ovoj, “haK- 

ass ” : “ ass.” I can only explain this to myself on the assumption 
that when the Hellenes themselves took to breeding mules they 
imported individual he or she asses, which were solely for breed- 
ing purposes, and were much too costly to use for field or house 
work. _ This accords with the fact that in the oldest lyric, 
immediately succeeding on Homer, the ass appears rather as a 
brood animal than a domesticated creature, a point which’ I 
have discussed in X. Z., xxx. 374, ff. The first certain mention 
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of th6 aas in the latter capacity I find is in Tyrteeus (Bergk, 
fr. fi) : — 

(ooTrep 3yo^ fieydXoit T£ip<jfiO'Ol 

SeoTTOtrvvOiort ^epovTts S-vayKotyjS vjro Xvyp^ 

^/lurv iravTos 5<rov Kopntov apovpa ^epet. 

The Phocseans, according to Heaychius, had a special word for 
the ass, which was import^ for breeding purposes (tows cIi'ous 'row 
iir’ oxttav ire/tTro/woej), frona which the Lat. mUlus is 

borrowed. This word is also explained by Hesychius as »■ 

“ adulterer,”/ and I have elsewhere compared it with /avrrds (from 
*H.vK-^o)' yuvaxKKo&oiov, Hes., /tufa, “ slime,” A7rop,i5£rtr(u, “blow (the 
nose),” (fee. We have then here the indisputable transition in 
meaning from “ covering ass ” to “ mule ” It seems to me there- 
fore probable that the two other Greek names for mule, viz., oipeus, 
Iptvt (the derivation of which from 3pos would be too abstract), and 
ytvvos (FtWos, fri/os = Lat. hinnus) are to be explained in a similar 
way, as follows . — oipevs ; ovpe<i> (opciis being connected in popular 
etymology with dpos,- “ mountain ”) and Ffwos from ♦Ffer-vos : root 
ut8, “to wet, make liquid.” In older stages of language the 
meanings wrinam facere and semen profundere usually run into 
each other. Again, O.S. mizgU, miahu, '•‘yjpiovoa” cannot be 

separated from mh-ga, “sap,” Lat. mingere, G. SpLxevt, poix^s, 
“ adulterer,” Sans, mih “ mingere ” and “ semm profundere,” The 
Slavonic peoples also probably derive their knowledge of the mule 
from the Pontus at an early penod. 

Unfortunately, the Greek and Latin name for the ass, ovos - 
adnns, is itself not yet explained. Wiiat we should be most 
inclined to expect after what has been said W'ould be a Pontic word 
from Asia Minor ; for, wherever the ancients obtained the offspring 
of the ass and the horse from, there must the ass have been bred 
from of old. Now, in Armenian, Si occurs as the name of the ass, 
a word which may come from the ancient nou-Indo-Germanio 
Armeman tongue, and which, according to F. Hommel, recurs in 
the Sumero-Aocadian aniu, ansi {cf. Turko-Tat esek, eUk, “ ass ”). 
Some such form of the word, with metathesis of the nasal, *a8-no, 
*as-ino, may have produced the G. 3yot (*6cr-vo) and — through 
Illyrico-Thraoian — the Lat. asino. 

At any rate, the starting-point I have indicated seems to me 
more probable, both as regards the word and the facts of the case, 
than the loan, which V. Hehn following Th. Benfey upholds, of 
ovoi-asinus from the Semitic, Hebr. dt6n, Orig. Scm. atdnv, 
“ she-ass.” 

The animal’s names in the north of Europe, O.L assan (A.S. ossa), 
Goth, asilns, A.S. eosol {I from n), and O.S. ostM, Lvth. dsUas 
(which last two again come from the Teutonic), collectively point 
to the Lat. asinus as the source from which they were borrowed. 

The camel, as is well known, never entered the service of the 
European branch of the Indo-Germanio family. Its Semitic name 
jfdpijXos ( = Lat. carndZiie) appears to have first become known in 
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Greece at the time of the Persian wars. It is mentioned for the 
first time in jEsch., Suppl., 285. The most extraordinary thing, 
however, is the Slavo-Teutonic name for this animal : Goth. 
nlbandus, A.S. olfend, O.H.G. olbenta, O.S. velih(}dii, which sound 
like G. ^k€<j>as, Lat. elephantus. Is it conceivable that we have here 
a confusion between the elephant and the camel 1 or must we recog- 
nise m iXi<liavr- - ulbandus, a primeval animal-name, the meaning 
of which was differentiated in later times in different direetions'i 
If wo now turn to the Indo-Iranian branch, we find that with 
them tlie history of the ass and the camel goes hack to a much 
higher antiquity. I certainly will not venture to decide whether 
the domestication of the two animals can be ascribed to the Indo- 
Iranian period ; for, since Sana Tehdra, “ ass ” = Zend khara only 
appears in late literature, and Sans, ifs/itra = Zend ushtra, “camel,” 
in the Veda stands for a tame and for a wild species of buffalo, and 
is only later to be translated as camel, we must not base ourselves 
too much on this pair of equations Geiger (Mmdon, loc. cit., p. 
28,/; c/. also Spiegel, Die arisclie Periode^ pp. 49, 61) is of opinion 
that they still indicated the wild speoios. In that case the Indians 
would have lost the beast from view when they immigrated into 
the Puiijaiib, and have applied the word usUra, thus set free, to a 
species of buffalo, until they once more became acquainted with 
the domesticated camel (with two humps) m the course of com- 
merce and intercourse with Baotria. Be this as it may, the ass in 
any case is amongst the most ancient domesticated animals we can 
ascertain to have been known to the Iranians and Indians, Besides 
IiAara =5 Pamir D hhur, kliar, &o., another name for the ass or the 
foal of an ass occurs in Iraman, hathwa = Pamir D. kudt (Tomaschek, 
Pamir D., p. 31), which may possibly explain G. KdvOfi^v (Aristo- 
phanes), “ ass.” The old Vedio names for the animal am ffarddabhd 
and rdsabha, the latter of which belongs to rdsa (af. above, G. 
fivxkoi, (fee,). The Agvins particularly, the gods of the morning 
light, appear upon a wagon drawn by asses (Rgv , i. 34. 9 ; viii. 
74. 7). On the other hand, the mule does not appear in the Rig- 
veda , it is called later a^vatard . dfva, “ horse.” The meanings of 
the Sans, iishtra ive have already mentioned. In Iranian, however, 
“ from the moat ancient parts of the Avesta down to the modern 
dialects ” the word stands for the domesticated camel. To sum up 
— on the one hand, the horse occurred in the Indo-Germanio fauna ; 
on the other, from all that we know, the ass and the camel did 
not. The combination of these two facts seems to me to assist us 
considerably m taking our bearings in the question of the original 
home of the Indo-Europeans. According to the usual view, the 
original centre of distribution for the horse was the sandy steppes 
and grassy plains of Central Asia. But, in the opinion of unpre- 
judiced naturalists, the area of the horse’s distribution must have 
been much wider m early times; and, in particular, must have 
covered portions of Europe not only in earlier geological epochs 
{cf. Wallace, I’ke Geographical Dintrihutio/n, of Animals, i. 185, 
1 36) but also in the present. According to Sohmarda [Die geo- 
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graphische Verhreitung der Tiere, p. 405) the original habitat of 
the horse included the valley of the Oxus, Northern Asia, 
Chorassan, “ and probably all Europe ” The turpan, -which to the 
present day scours the country bet-ween Lake Aral and the southern 
heights of Asia perfectly wild, le said to have been met with a 
hundred years ago in Eussia in Europe (Brehm, Tiedeben, ii. 335); 
and it can hardly be that all the numerous historical notices of 
wild'horses in aU parts of Europe are to be explained, as by V. Hehn, 
as so-called muzins or runaways. 

On the other hand, the original habitat of the ass and the 
camel was limited to the Semitic deserts and the steppes of Central 
Asia ; and in fact the domestication of the two animals dates fropi 
the primeval period of those peoples whose originea may be certainly 
looked for in Asia. This applies alike to the Semites (Orig. Sem. 
yamalu and atdnu, Jiirndru, “ ass ”) and the Turko-Tatars (tohe, 
love, “camel,” and eiek, e£lc, “ass”); while the Indo-Iranian 
branch of the Indo-Europeans made the acquaintance of both 
beasts, as we saw, at a very early period, perhaps in the time when 
they were yet undivided, though neither animal was known to the 
Indo-Europeans before the dispersion. From these facts it would 
follow that we must look for the home of the Indo-Europeans 
before the dispersion within the area of distribution of the 
horse, but without that of the ass and the camel, which would 
lead us either to Europe (eastern) or the more northern parts of 
Asia; for in the latter neighbourhood the Finns made the 
acquaintance of the horse before they burst upon the Baltic {of. 
above, p. 46). 

We are well aware what can he said against conclusions of this 
kind considered separately. They can, however, only be incidentally 
indicated here; in a later chapter (xiv.) they wiU.be set forth 
connectedly. 

ChronologicaUy the latest acquisition in Europe in the way of 
four-footed domestic animals is 'the cat. The high antiquity 
which its domestication in Egypt goes back to, and its appearance 
m, the imperivm Homanum, probably in the first centuries of the 
migrations of the peoples, have been thoroughly illustrated by 
V. Hehn. It is, indeed, difficult to determine precisely when 
cattua, catta were first used of the domestic house-cat. The 
earliest certain instance of their use ooours about 600 in. a passage 
of Diaconus Johannes about Gregory the Great {of. K. Sittl, 
Wdlflina Archiv, v. 133, f.). To appreciate the history of this 
creature properly we must bear in mind that the forerunners of 
the oat in Europe were the weasel or the closely-related marten 
and pole-oat, whose common, primeval names have been given in the 
second chapter. This applies alike to the part which the weasel 
plays in the mythology and superstition of antiquity,* and to the 
meaning of its name, “ mouse-catcher,” (Lat. niuatila ; cf. author, 
B. B , XV. 130). In both respects the tame Egyptian house-cat was 

* Consider, e q,, the ill-luok foreboded by the cat that crosses one’s path; 
where the oat quite takes the place of the weasel in antiquity. 
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the successor of the weasel,* and thus it has come about that 
many of the latter’s names, such as G. aliXaupo^ and Lat. f(ples, 
have come to be applied to the former. According to V. Hehn, 
when the tame house-cat came to Europe, a special name fo^ her 
came also into popular Latin — M. Lat. cattm, cotta (: catvlus), 
lit. “little beast.” This new word was the source of the names of 
the felia doineatica for all Em'ope in mediteval and modem times. 
But agamst this view it is to be noted that the Teutonic languages 
have in their O.H.G. chazza, chataro (cf. F. Kluge, Paul und 
Braune’s B., xiv. 686 ; cf. also N.H.G. hitze), very ancient forms 
which hardly suggest boi rowing. There is another consideration 
also which makes against Hehn’s view. 

In Low Latin cattm, catus, meant not only cat {cf. Du Cange, 
ii.2), but also something else — that is, a sort of pent-roof used to 
cover soldiers’ approach to an enemy’s walls. Catt/ua in this sense 
is obviously to be taken like Lat. cuniculus, “ rabbit ” and “ mine : ” 
the metaphor is from the slinking, crafty way the cat approaches 
the bird’s-nest or the hare’s form. Now, this engine of war is men- 
tioned by the military writer Vegetius (iv. 16), where, according 
to the most probable reading, the words are : vineaa dixerunt 
veterea, quaa nunc militari barbaricoque uau Cattoa vacant. These 
pent-roofs, then, were called as early as the fourth century cattz by 
barbarians, and thus it appears probable from this point of view 
also that under this word there lurks not a Latin cattua in the 
sense of “little beast,” but a genuine Teutonic chazza, which 
originally stood for the wild-cat, sacred to the goddess Freya, along 
with the boar and the falcon as a beast of burden, and then was 
transferred to the falia domeatica. The word, then, just as was the 
case {cf. author, B. B., xv. 130) with the name of the marten (A.S. 
Tneard : M. Lat martea), found its way into Middle Latin and the 
Eomance languages (It. gatto, F. chat), and travelled into the 
languages of the rest of Europe (Common Slav. kotH, “ tom-cat,” Lith. 
hate, “oat,” kdtinaa, “tom-cat,” I. cat, Mod. G. Komfi, Karra, &c.) 
either from them or direct from the Teutonic, 

In India the value of the oat (Sans mdrjdrd and viddla) as a 
catcher of mice does not seem to have been discovered until very 
late. Pinini, who gives a certain rule for forming compounds 
from the names of proverbially antagonistic creatures, mentions 
neither oat and dog, nor cat and mouse. Indeed, even in the 
original version of the Panohatantra the falcon and not the cat 
seems to have occupied the position of enemy to the mouse {cf. 
Max Mailer, India, 261-66). 

We next turn to the question whether any of the species of 
birds discussed in the previous chapter had come to be bred by 
man as early as the primeval period. 1 believe, however, that here 
we shall come to an entirely negative conclusion. 

The absence of birds from the domestic economy of the Indo- 

* Cf. Wieael iwvd Kat^, tin Beitrag zur OeacMchte der Eauetiere, by Dr 
V. Flaczeh {SoTidatdbdruck aua dcm. XXVI. Banda dae Varhandlwigan das 
naturforaahendan Varazns in BrUnn), Bninn, 1888. 
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Europeans seems to me to follow from general considerations 
based on the history of culture, as the breeding of birds requires 
more solid and permanent dwellings than, as we shall hereafter see, 
we can venture to presuppose amongst the nomad or half-nomad 
Indo-Europeans. Again, in the beginnings of agriculture, the farmer 
dreads the pecking birds which may destroy the scanty produce of 
his fields. 

However, the. complete want of tame birds in the primeval 
period follows direct from the circumstance that when the Indo- 
Germanic peoples make their first appearance in history they had 
not carried the breeding of birds beyond the most elementary 
beginnings. 

Amongst the Homeric Greeks the only kind of tame bird is the 
goose, and it is rather a luxury than of use. Penelope keeps a flock 
of twenty geese. In the Rigveda, again, the word /iaiisd, which 
corresponds to the G. still stands for the wild-goose, as is 
shown by, e.y., Rigv., viii. 36, where the goose is put upon the 
same footing ns the falcon and haridrava birds (c/. v. 8, kaAsdu 
iva patathd adJwagUu, “ ye fly like two wild-geese The case is 
similar with dti, which corresponds to G. v^tro-o, “ duck.” 

Again, there was probably even in the primeval period a name 
for a wild variety of hen (cf. above, p, 361), The faming of the 
domestic hen, which comes from India, and is even mentioned in the 
Veda (kf'kcLvdkv), but is foreign to the Old Testament and Egypt, and 
its trausmission to the west, were the doing mainly of the Iranians, 
amongst whom the cook as being the herald of morn and the 
wmbol of light and of the sun has become a sacred bird {cf, W. 
Geiger, Ostiran. Kvltw, p. 367). From them in the second half of 
the sixth century he travelled to the Hellenes, amongst whom he 
appears os a Persian bird, with the unfortunately obscure name 
(iX^KTci)/}, dXxKTpuw. The Slavs actually called the bird by a 
Persian name : Common Slav, lewril, kura — Pers. chv/ru, chwrdh, 
jJiv/riU. For the rest, the history of the fowl is frequently obscure.* 
It has been treated by V. Hehn, loc. dt., p. 280, /., and 0. Weise, 
Die Qriech. W. im Latdn., p. lOS 

We have already made acquaintance with the wild, darkish field- 
dove as an Indo-Eur^ean bird of ill-luok. The tame, white house- 
dove, according to Hehn's researches, was originally the symbol 
of the Semiramis of Central Asia, then became associated with the 
cult of Asohera and Astarte in Syria, and thus passed into the 
service of Aphrodite In Greece, where it appears os olttinv, {^co-rtov, 
irtpurrepi in the time of the tragedians. A significant chain of 
names for the house-dove, due of oourse to borrowing, is Lat. 
columha, A.S. culvfre, I. colom, OS. golifbi (cf. Lith. halafldit, 
Osset, hatdn ; Htibsohmann, Oseet. Spr,, p. 120). A recent thorough 
disoussiou of the dove : Lorentz, Die Taube im AUertum, Wurzen. 
Progr., 1886, 

Our examination of the species of animals thus far mentioned 

* Another eeriee of names for tliia creature, not mentioned above, U E. ooq, 
A.S. ijien, O.N, kokkr, Finn, kukko. 
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has already brought us not unfrequently into the circle which links 
Greece, and through Greece the rest of Europe, with the culture of 
the East. To go further than this is beyond the scope of this 
work, but we may conclude this chapter with a brief reference to 
three animals which belong to the world of oriental culture, and 
from it have travelled to Europe, and whose names still in many 
respects constitute enigmas for ua. 

They are the ape, the parrot, and the peacock. The first, in 
company with the fox, encounters ua under the wholly obscure 
name of irWrjKOi for the first time in the fragment of the Parian 
Archilochus mentioned above, p. 248. Much later, G. idjTros - Ijat. 
Cephas appears, which, in connection with the Vedic Jeapi, Hebr. 
qof, Egypt, gaji, is one of the -most interesting of ancient com- 
mercial words. 

We shall return to the North European names for the ape in 
another connection in the next chapter. 

The parrot is mentioned even in the Vedas as a bird gifted with 
the power of speech (pamshavde). The first Greek mention of the 
remarkable creature comes from the physician Ctesias, who lived 
at the Persian court about 400 b.o. 

The question is, whether his Greek name criTraKos, \j/[rraKo<:, 
^tTruKcis (Lat. psittacus, O.HG. sitich) can he brought into qon- 
neotion with tlie Asiatic expressions Sans, fftka, Pers. tUtt, Hmd. 
tSta, Korn. totu. 

The peacock also is originally an Indian bird, where it is 
mentioned even in the Rigveda (inay%rV).- On its appearance in 
the west,' of. V. Hehn, p. 307, ff. But here, too, the series Lat. 
pdvo (O.H.G. phdwo\ G. TOW, Sana ptlchln, Tamil togei, Hebr. 
tukkijjtm presents ditnculties which have not yet been solved. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

THE PLANT-WORLD. 

Indo-Gennanio and European names of Trees — The OriRinal Home-Question 

The Soul of Trees — Wood and Temple — G. vnis and yavs — The Oak the 
Tree of the Supreme God. 

In thia chapter wo intend to aelectj out of the whole of the 
Indo-Germanic flora, only forest-trees ; and to treat them on the 
one hand from the point of view of the geographical distribution 
of plants, on the other in some of their relations to and importance 
for the history of culture. 

There is one solitary forest-tree whose name exists identically the 
some over large surfaces in Europe and as far as India. It is the 
birch ■ Eng. birch, G. birke, Lith. hMat, O.S. hrisa, Sans, hhilrja, 
Osset. 5ars« , JdJrs, I’amir D. /«rz, hrug. The root is probably the Sans. 
bhrdj, “to shine,” so that the shining white birch is meant, which 
thrives only in northern latitudes. In the south of Europe the 
tree is rare (Qrisebach, loc. cit, p. 310), and its name also tends to 
disappear. Few people connect Lat, frcuoimis, “ash,” while Lat. 
betula, “birch,” derives from I. beithe, W. bedw. 

Another German name-for the birch, only preserved in dialects, 
is ludere, Ivdern {cf. Sohmeller, Bair. W.). It has a satisfactory 
counterpart in G Kh'^dprj, which, however, as the birch is wanting 
in Greece, has come to be applied to the birch’s nearest relation, 
the alder. 

As far as Persia, at any rate, the European name for willow is to 
be found : O.H.G. ictda, G. Iria (yirea, Hes.), Lat mtex = Zend 
vaMi (= olcnJa), Parsee uiM, N.P. h’id. Gf. also O.H.G. /eiaiaa, 
“willow” = Osset. farwe, “alder ” (Hubsobmann, Osset. Spr., 
p. 66), 

Agreement in the names of trees 'becomes much more frequent 
the moment we confine ourselves to oomparison of European 
languages.* 

Undoubtedly the most important part here is played by the 
king of the woods, the “ original tree ’’ m Europe, the oak, for 
which, or its fruit, we have three important series of equivalent 

* Several of the equations which follow have been set forth more fully by 
me in 5.5 xv. 284, /. 
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forms ; Lai qnercus * = O.H.G. forlta, orig. “ oak ” (c/. O.H.G. 
verehreik, LongoLard ferehc,, “sesculus”), then “fir;” O.H.G, tih 
(in Iceland “tree ’’) = G. aly-tkayf/, “ species robona,” aly-avh), “the 
oaken spear," Lai asRcvlns from ^aeg-sculus (cf. author, K. 2., xxx. 
461); and G. /SoXavos, Lat. glana, O.S. zeladl, Armen, halin, •“ aoorn.” 
Oak-forests m early times were muct more widely spread in 
Europe than they are at the present day. Hesychius transmits 
to us a score of unfortunately obscure names for the oak. In 
North Germany it can still be demonstrated by reference to 
archives that coniferous trees have in many places driven out 
foliaceous trees, and that pines have taken the place of oaks 
(Grisebaoh, loc. at., i. 166, and V. Berg, Oeschichte der deutschen 
Wdlder, 1871, p. 31). It is, therefore, ‘extremely probable that 
the change of meaning “oak-fir,” which we have also found in 
quercua-fdkre, and which will be confirmed by other analogous 
instances (see below), is due to the facta just stated. 

So, too, it seems to me that the meaning of the oak, as the tree 
par excellence, follows from the words which, though differing 
widely in their vowels, are characterised by the presence of the two 
consonants, d-r, and mean sometimes “tree,” sometimes “oak,” 
and not unfrequently have even taken on the meaning of “ pine." 
Probably the primary significance of this stock of words in the 
original language was “tree;” while, as the agreement of Maced. 
SopvAAot, I. davr, daur, G. SpCj, “ oak,” indicates, it had, at any rate 
in the period which we may call “ the European period,” also the 
secondary meaning;.of “ oak.” Phonetically the following series in 
this wid^spreadiug stock may be distinguished : — 

Sana. Zend dr-v, “ tree,” O.S. drUvo, " wood,” Alb. drU, “ wood, 
tree," Q. 8pus, “ oak ” (O.H,G. (rog, “ wooden vessel ”). 

O.S. drevo (*dervo), “wood,” Goth, triu (*drevo), "tree," Lith. 
deruict, “ resinous wood,” M.H.G. zirbe,f nrbel, “stone-pine," 
O.N. tgrr, "Hr” (Dutch teer, O.N. ^'ara, “tar”). 

Sana, ddru, Zend ddmru, “ wood ” (G. S6pv, " spear "). 

Maoed. SdpvWof, "oak," I. ciatV, daw, “oak," Lat. laria!,t 
“larch.” 

The same alternation of meaning between “ wood ” and “ oak ” 
occurs in O.S. d<jibit, “oak," from O.H.G. nimbar (Goth. 

tmrjan), “firewood,” Perhaps Q. "tree," is also ; SpCs. 

Can it be that Lat, rdbw, “oak," and arbor are related by “ gradar 
tion” (ablaut) in some way (not indeed clear to us)? 

Important ethnographic data are afforded by the name for the 
tree of Western and Central Europe, the beeoh, O.H.G. huahha, 

* Ferhsps G. irpT-vo-j also, “the evergreen oak," is related as far aa Its 
root is concerned with Lat. luer-o-tM (•jrt-iw-s, Lat jw«r-nu» f). 

On pi - r, see 0. Meyer, Oritch. Or*, § 2Si. 

+ Xirbt, *rinw, and also (in accordance with phonetic law) zirtne, idrn, is 
found first in late M.B.G., in Bavarian, and Austrian sources, Of. Lexer, 
if. ff. D. W., and Sohmelier, 3a*". W. 

t Larix ftom "iarte like laerima from dacHma,. Of, O.I. gen, darocA- 
donic-oi from dair i hrie.it, 
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A.S. hdce is identical with Lat. fdgus, with huhy, which appears in 
all Slav languages, and with G. <f>r)y6'i, which, however, means not 
“ beech ” but “ oak.” On the one hand, the original meaning of 
this series of words is oonolusively demonstrated to be “beech” by 
the agreement of the northern languages with Latin. On the 
other, the change of meaning in Greek finds a very simple explana- 
tion in the fact that to the south of a line drawn from the Am- 
braoian to the Malian Gulf the beech disappears.* From these 
facts, the necessary inference is that the Greeks must once have 
lived together in close connection with the Latins and Teutons to 
the north' of the line just mentioned. 

In the east the beech does not extend beyond a line which one 
may imagine drawn from Frisches Haff, near Konjgsberg,, to the 
Crimea, and thence to the Cauoosus.'t The Slavonic words do not 
phonetically correspond to the Tentonio, and can only have come 
as loan-words from Teutonic, even in the primitive Slavonic period; 
it may, therefore, be inferred that this tree was wanting in the 
primitive Slavonic flora, and that the oldest abodes of the Slavs 
conseguently must be looked for without the limits of the beech, as 
given above. It is in harmony with this that in Great Russian 
no names of places are fotmed from bu^y, and that in Little 
Russian they are confined to Galicia (Krek, Minleituny^, p. 138). 

The Lithuanians have a special and obscure word of their own 
for the beech, shroblia; the Albanians call it = O.N. ashr, 
“ash” (G. Meyer, B. B., viii. 186). 

In the north the beech had not yet crossed the Chancel, if we 
may trust Csesar’s information, De B, G., v. 12 : “Materia ouiusque 
generis ut in Gallia est preeter fagum atque abietem.” 

Like the beech, the lime does not occur, or occurs extremely 
rarely, in Greece proper. It is only on the Macedonian mountains 
that the so-called silver-lime tree appears (Lenz, Botanik, p. 639; 
Fraas, Synopsis, p. 99). ^iXvpa, which is translated in the lexloons 
as “lime,” is not often to be found in literature before the time of 
Alexander, e.g., Hdt., iv. 67, where Scythian priests draw omens 
from the bark of the <f>i\vpr} (cf. below). Purther, the word is 
obviously related to </>eXXSs, “ cork-oak," • Spik, apvd B!ieoa 
(Hesych.), so that it is probable that (ftiXvpa originalljp' meant the 
cork-oak especially, and was perhaps first applied to the silver-lime 
of Macedonia by Theophrastus (But. Flant., 3. 10). Under these 
circumstances, if what we have said above as to the beech is correct, 
viz., that the Greeks were once settled in the north of the Balkan 

* Of. Kiepert, ZeKrbvch, Jer alien OeograpMe, p. 286 : "The commonest forest- 
trees are the evergreen varieties of the oak it is only on the north- 

east slopes of the mountrins on the Thessalian coast, in the interior of Epiras 
and Macedonia, that the heech begins to m^ke its appearanoe." 

+ Of. Grisebaoh, loe. eit., 1. 88; “The beech’s north-eastern limit of vegeta- 
tion begins in the southemmoet parts of Norway, tonohes the west coast of 
Sweden at Gothenburg, follows it only ns far as Kalmar, and outs almost in a 
straight line across the Continent from Frisches Haff, near Eonigsberg, across 
Poland as far as Podolia, until on the other side of the steppes it is continued 
to the Orimea and the Oanoasua.” 

S 
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Peninsula, we might expect that the North European names for 
the lime would recur in Greece with a difference in meaning — an 
expectation which is perhaps verified by the two equations ; 
0. B..G. lmta* = G. and O.S. lipa, “lime” = G. A-\t<^-aAos • 

8p5)s (Hesych.). 

For the rest, we content ourselves with putting together those 
names of our forest-trees which correspond etymologically to each 
other in the various European languages : — 

Pine : G. weilio;, O.H.G. flnhta, Lith. puazh, Armen. p‘iSi, “ pine ” : 

G. irCa-aa., Lat. pix, O.S. pilelH, “pitch;” Lat. ahiea, G. (?) 
3,^iv ■ iXdrrjv, oi 81 irtuKijr, Hesych.^ G. irmis ““ Sans, pl'tadm, 
pUorddm, pttuddru (late), Pamir D. pit, would be Grceco- 
ludo-Iranian. 

On Teut. tanne and arfe see above, pp. 222, 229. Kien (A.S. cSn) 
in Mefer from kietv-fdhre is obscure. As regards the initi^ sound, 
O.I. gilts in crand-gius, “pine-tree,” or bi gl. pix (Stokes, Irish 
Glosses), may be compared. 

Sallow : Eat. salix, Ir. sail, saileach, O.H.G. saldha; also Arcad. 
ekhai ■ Irea, Hesych. 

Hazel ; Lat. corglus, I. coll, O.H.G. hasel. 

Elm : Lat. vlmits, O.N. almr, O.H.G. elmboim, I, lem {cf, : N.H.G. 
raster (fund, form *rus-tro ) : 1. niaim, “ a species of alder ” 
{*reus-mi). 

Alder: O.N. ^nus, O.H.G. elira, Lith. elhsnis, O.S. jeltcJM, The 
root appears to be the same as Lat. ulmus, &o. 

Ash: O.N. ashr, N. SL jasen, jesen, Pruss. woasis, Lith. msm 
(A lb. ah, “beech,” G. 6^\1). 

Maple ! Lat. acer, O.H.G. dhom, O.S. klemO, O.N. hlyrvr, Mod. 

H. G. dial lehns, lenne, lahne. 

Apparently confined to the north of Europe : — 

Aspen ; O.H.G. apsa, Lith. apuszi, Pruss. abse, Ceoh osika. (Lat. 
popvlllS, G, oZyttpos.) 

Yew-; I /o, "Welsh ijw. Corn, hinin, Mid. Lat. ivus, F. ifi O.H.G. 
iva, I 0. Pruss. invis. (Lat. taxus, G. crjatXaf.) 

Eastwards the yew disappears, apparently at the same time as 
the beech. In Slavonia, accordingly, iva means something else — 
willow. In Lithuanian, m igle, igliits = O.S. jela {*jedla), “fir,” 

*11/. Lst.. Hitter, “ boat ” (of llmo-wood), Lith. lenta, “ board : ” if. S., vi. 
240, and above, p. 286. 

+ G. is given in the lexicons as “.beech,” which Bcavcrty fits in with 
the above. It may bo noted that is used even in Archilochus for 
“ spear,” j^t like utKhi, " ash.” 

t According to Kluge {Et IT.*) the origin of this senes apparently is to be 
found in Teutonic, where, by the side of O.H G. twx*, O.N, a form with a 
guttural appears, O.HiG. tha, AS. eo/t. 
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the meanings of “yew” and “fir” run into each other. This is 
the case with Slav, iisii also. We have still to mention, : — 

Mallow: 01 ihar (“ taxiis baccata” and mallow according to 
Wmdisch, /c. T., p. 613), Mod. H.G. ebreache, eibrisch, eibisch. 

Reviewing the state of things sketched above, we find that tho 
agreement between Europe and Asm as to the names of trees is 
patently extremely limited as compared for instance with the 
agreement with regard to tho names of the mammals ; and that 
it is only of the so-called European stock of culture that this 
ceases to be true. The most obvious explanation of these facta 
apparently is to assume that the Indo-Europeans before the dis- 
persion dwelt in a thinly- wooded region (which would accord with 
the small number of Indo-European bird-names, i.e., names common 
to Europe and to Asia), and that it was the Europeans who first 
entered a well-wooded district. It is, however, necessary to be 
circumspect in drawing couehiaions of this kind. In the earliest 
historical times the Indo-Europeans ore spread over an area which, 
Qxcept for India, coincides with that zone in the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals which Wallace, in. The Geographical Diatribu- 
tion of Animals, calls the “ palaeo-arotio,” and of which he says (i. 
215): “This region is of enormous extent, and embraces all the 
temperate zone of the great eastern Continent And yet the 
zoological unity of this enormous reach is so great that most 
species of animals in lands so for removed from each other as 
Great Britain and North Japan are identical.” The area over 
which the Indo-Europeans oi-e distributed however, may, as we 
saw on p. 117, be divided, as far as the geographical distribution 
of plants is concerned, into four distinct regions characterised by 
a difference of vegetation ; so that the marked divergence of the 
Indo-European names of trees, contrasted, with the less pronounced 
divergence in the names of the mammals, may be due to these 
facts. Thus, for example, the Indo-Iruuians may once have shared 
in the European names for trees, and then owing to migrations 
through treeless steppes and to contact with new vegetation have 
lost them. The question, therefore, whether the absence of common 
names of trees in the fundamental Indo-Gerinanio language is 
accidental or not, cannot yet, in this chapter, be decided : other 
considerations and fresh points of view will be required if we are 
to attain a certain amount of probability in favour of the one 
hypothesis or the other. 

Finally, we may mentioh that certain species of fniit-trees, which 
conclusive considerations drawn from the history of culture 
(oh. V.) compel us to regard as wild voiieties, have designations 
common to the members of certain groups of European languages. 

Thus in the south, Lat. com/m and G. Kpdvov, “ coruel-chorry,” 
Eat. mMum and G. fxrjXov, “ apple,” Lat. ptrua and G. Jirios, “ pear- 
tree” (also oy^-vrj.“ domesticated,” dx-pds from “wild-pear;” 

cf. above, p. 227), Lat. prunvs and G. irpoSp,vos, “plum-tree,” 
correspond. In the last three cases, however, a loan from Greek 
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to Latin is not impossible {cf. 0. Weise, Onech. W. im Latein., 

p. 128). 

In the north ve may compare ; O.H.Q. deJia, O.S. diva, Lith. 
dyvh, “ sloe,” Euss. derenu, and O.H.G. timpaum, “ cornel-cherry,” 
O.H.Q. wthsila, and Enas, idinja. 

1 should not regard the North European natpes for the apple as 
primevally related i I. aball, uball, lihull, H.Q. apfd, Eng. apple, 
Lith. dbilas, 0,S. jablUho. As the names of most of our fruit- 
trees come from the Latin — oherry (cerasw), jig (Jims), pear 
(piriw), mulberry (morns), plum (jprutvm), &c. — I would rather 
assume that the names of the apple given above are to be derived 
from Italy, from a town, of fruitful Campania celebrated for the 
cultivation of firuititrees, Abella, modem Avella Vecchia, Here 
the cultivation of another fruit, the nut, was so important that 
abellana, sc. nux = vmv. In the same way the I. ahull * may have 
come from, malum ahellanum, as the Germ, pjirsich comes from 
malum prnicum. This combination would be the more probable 
if it could be shovm that the apple-tree in particular was cultivated 
in the ancient As a matter of fact, in Virgil vii. 470: 

"Et quos malitera) despeotant moenia AbeUae ”) “ apple-bearmg 
Abella ” is mentioned. Certainly, the MSS. only give Ttimiiabellce ; 
but even before Servius this had been emended into mcenia Ahellcu. 
Attractive, however, as this derivation is, as regards the facts, I do 
not disguise from myself that phonetically the regularity with 
which I. 6 (aball), Dutch p (Eng. apple), H.G. p/ (apfel), Lith. & 
(dbulas), correspond to each other, is disturbing in the case of a 
set of loan-words. 

In Teutonic especially, there seem to he no Latin loan-words 
which have been subjected to the First Soimd-shifting. I assume, 
accordingly, that the Celts, as early as their im’oad into Italy, 
took into their language a word corresponding to the I, aball, 
which spread to the Teutons before the First Sound-shifting, and 
thence to the other northern members of the Indo-Germanio 
family. 

In the same way the Celts mode the acquaintance of the ape, 
on their foraging incursions, and at the same time of a designa- 
tion for it, *i/3-di'-as (instead of ifi-pava^ ' KeArol TOCS KepKOiri- 
Or/Kovi, Hesych.), and handed it on to the Teutons (st ap-an, 
O.N. api, O.H.G. ajo ; B. B., xv. 287). 

If, as we have seen, the linguistic history of our forest-trees 
possesses a high antiquity, at any rate in our quarter of the globe, 
the same may bo said of a thousand traits of custom and belief 
which have groivn up around them. Here too, however, there 
is undoubted need of exhaustive investigation, to distinguish 
between what has been jointly inherited and what has been 
borrowed or is due to mere coincidence. The northern tribes 
of Europe, like the Greeks and Eomans, agree in believmg in the 

* (y., indeed, Conuao’s Gloesary (Stokes, Irish Glosses, p. 79) : “ Aball, now, 
from a town of Italy called Abeltum, he,, it is thence that the seed of the 
apples was brought formerly,” 
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life of the tree, in the soul of the tree. The tree grows, bears 
fruit, withers, and dies like man. A naive imagination, therefore, 
readily conceives the idea of likening it to a living being. It was 
from trees, such was the belief, that the human race originated. 
In Homer we have the proverb, ovk a7r6 Spuos etrirt ovK Atto Trerpi/V. 
In the north we meet the myth of the world tree, Yggdrasil. 
Many trees bleed like men when struck by the blow of the axe. 
Forest and grove are peopled with wood-spirits, wild-women, 
dryads, and nymphs. In fine, here we have the source of the 
coimtless cults of wood and field that W. Mannhardt has under- 
taken to disentangle and pourtray (c/. below, ch. xiii.) m his two 
works, The Cult of the Tree amongst the Teutons and Neighbouring 
Peoples {Der Baumhultus der Germanen und ihres' Nachbarstdmme, 
Beilin, 1876) and Ancient Cults of Wood and Field {Antike Wald- 
und Feld-kulte aus nordeurop&ischer Uelerlieferung erlhutert, 1877). 

This fundamental idea of the life of trees is coiineoted particu- 
larly with the primeval view that looks for the abode of the 
immortal gods in trees Woods and groves are the oldest temples 
erected for the immortals by Natnre herself. I need not adduce 
in proof the numerous historical examples which J. Grimm has 
collected for the northern peoples in the Deutsche Mythologies i.®, 
and C. Botticlier for the Greeks and Romans in his Veb&r den 
BaumkuUus der Hellenen und RSmer, Berlin, 1866. From the 
point of view of philology, however, J .Grimm makes the acute 
remark: “Temple, therefore, and forest are convertible terms. 
What we conceive of os a house built and walled in, passes, 
the further we go into early times, into the idea of holy ground 
hedged in and surrounded by self-grown trees never touched by 
the hand of man ” {Myth., i.® 69), and “ the oldest expressions in 
German as in Greek cannot be dissociated from the idea of the 
holy grove” {Oeschichte d. D. Spr., p. 116). In proof, J. Grimm 
appeals to the Teutomo words : Goth, alks (1), O.H.G. vdh, O.H.G. 
Aarwe (harugari, “piiest”), A.S. beam* (O.H.G. parauiari), the 
meanings of winch obviously waver between Xucus and fanum, 
and to the Greek Wpwvos {“ sacred enclosime ” : refiyoi) and SXcros 
( ^ O.H.G. weddV). G.vaov, “temple,” alone, according to J. Grimm, 
is " more abstract : ” it belongs to vofoi, “ I dwell,” and means 
“dwelling of the gods.” But this is certainly incorrect : vads can- 
not be derived from vofu (Ivae-a-a, i-vdi7-9irjv).i The dialect forms, 
Horn. vTjos, Attic vtiov, ./Eol. vaSov, rather point to a stem *vaF-d. 

That this stock of words even in Homeno times designated a 

• The only one of these words clear to me is A.S beam {*har-vo). It 
belongs to the Common Slnvomo iorfl, “fir-tree,” “ fir-tree forest.” Of. also 
O.IT. barr, “the needles or spines of a fir-tree," bar^skigr, “needle-wood” 
(Vlgfnssou). The transition of meaning from A.S beam, “ forest,” O.IT. barr, 
&o. : O.S. boril, “ fir,” is the same as in der tann ‘ die tanne, der or dw bueoh . 
die bitehe, das eech, das asp, which all mean first "a forest of respective kinds 
of trees,” and then “forest” In general (tf, Schmeller, Fair. W., 1 “196) 
Slav. borU also occurs in the genernl sense of forest (Miklosioh, St. W. ). 

t AEol. raSor, too, could hardly come from Vdir-Fo (G, Ourtius, ffrdx.*, 
p. 316), 
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building, however rude, is shown by passages such as II., v. 446 
(Wi ol vT]6i ye riruKTo), or Od., vi. 9 (iSti/Miro o?/cous kul rijovs 
■kob)(Tt). Nt/w, however, did not always mean the whole temple, 
so much as the innermost sanctuary of the lepeZov, which contained 
the image of the god (to aSvroy, 6 tnjicds) ; c/. Hdt., i. 183. But 
what was the meaning of jojds in pre-Homeric times, when there 
was nothing that could he called an edifice m any sense 1 

The correct answer to this question has been given before now 
by Pliny, where he expresses the opinion (Ifist. Nat., xii. 1.2) 
that trees were the most ancient dwellings of the gods. This is 
confirmed by countless traits of Greek tradition. The oldest 
temple of the Ephesian Artemis was in the bole of an elm (TTpep-rcp 
€vt TrreX^s), or within the stem of an oak (<l>riyov iiro irpcfH'ta) 
Pausanias (vni. 13. 2) states i wpds St rjj iroXti ^6ay6v ioTiv 
’ApTtpuSos ■ I&pvTcu Si iv K^SpM ptyoAp. Images of the gods were 
set on trees or under trees. There was a Zees irSevSpos, a Aidwio-o? 
JvScvSpos, a 'EXtvij StvSptTis like ’'Aprf/tis KtSpedris, &o {qf. Bottichev, 
ib., pp. 9, f., 142 ; K. F. Hermann, Lehrb d. gotteidienstl. AUer- 
tumer% p. 91, ff . ; Baumeister, Benhndler, i.). In fact, if we 
may venture to ascribe to the stem *vaFd- a meaning prior to 
that of “temple," there is considerable probability that it was 
“ tree-trunk.” 

AVe are carried back to the same stem and the same funda- 
mental meaning, in my opinion, by the set of words, which in the 
original language designated the skiff or boat : Sans, ndil by the 
side of ndva, ndvU ; Lat. ndvi-, G. vaZk (Dor. gen. rads. Ion. vijds, 
Att. rews) by the side of *vaPo, *vrjYo in ’Ex^rijos, proper noun, 
“skiff-holder,” &o. We shall have subsequently (oh. x. and xi.) 
to discuss the boat-building of the Indo-Europeans more in detail. 
We may, however, at once state emphatically and definitely that 
we have to regard Indo-European boats as nothing more than tree- 
trunks hollowed out, “ dug-outi.” This is mirrored clearly enough 
in. language : we may call to mind Sans. dUru, “ wood,” “skiff,” 
O.H. ashr, M. Lat. ascua, “ash,” “skiff,” O.N. dlcja, “oak," “boat,” 
0.^. Stamm, Lat. linter (c/. above, pp 236, 274), caudex, and caupuhts, 
M. Lat coc/ia, F. choque, I. fusta, M. Lat. fmtis, I. legno : lignum, 
<fco , all “ tree-trunk ” and “ boat.” It appears to me, therefore, 
indubitable that we have to assume the following development of 
meaning : — 

Indo-G. ndv-, ndv6, f G. vijds, “ sacred tree-truuk,” “ temple." 
“tree-trunk" | G, (or Indo-G.) raCs, “dug-out,” “skiff.” 

The question as to the root of this stem may be left undisoussed. 

The oak belongs above all to the supreme deity, and this con- 
firms the conclusion to which we reached, by means of philology 
simply, as to the importance of this tree amongst the European 
branch of the Indo-Germanic family. I need here only refer to 
the primeval cult of the Dodontean Zeus, who is actually called 
(^T/yovaZos, or to the Jupiter Feretrius (Liv., i, 10) worshipped in a 
pnmeval oak on the CapitoL Maximus Tynus (Botticher, p. 529) 
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can say of the Celts : KArot tr/^Sowt fihf Ata ■ Ayak/xa Se Atos 
KeXriKov vtlnjk^ Spvs. At Geiamar, in Hesse, Bonifaoius felled the 
lofty oak, which “prisco Paganorum vocabulo appollatur rohur 
Jovis ” Finally, Slavs, Lithuanians, and Prussians consecrate this 
tree to their god, O.S. Ferunu, Lith, Perhunas, Pruss. Percunis, 
who manifests himself in thunder and lightning. 

One further remark may here he made. If the divine nunien 
prevades the tree, it is natural that man’s inborn longing to lift 
the veil of the future should address itself not last of all to the 
trees. In the way of tree-oracles, I should he inclined to regard 
casting lots by means of chips as one of the oldest. 

Our word lot itself (O.N. hhitr, O.H.G. Wuz, Goth, hlduts) cor- 
responds to G. kXoSos,* “twig,” as A.S. tdn, O.N. tdnn, M. Lat 
tini {Lex. Fris. tit., xiv.) = O.H.G. zetra, “ small stick,” and just as 
G. sAp-po-s, “lot,” belongs to kXAi', icX^-pto, kX<£-8o-s, “twig.” The 
oldest detailed statement as to the Teutonic casting of lots by 
means of chips from trees is contained in the 10th chapter of the 
Germania: “Virgam frugiferse arbori (oak, beech) decisam in 
suroulos amputant eosque notis quibusdam discretes super can- 
didam western temere ao fortmto spargunt Mox, si pubhce 
consultetur, saoerdos pmtalis, sin privatim, ipse pater familiec, 
pracatus deos CMlumque suapiciens ter singulos toUit, sublatos 
secundum impressam ante notam interpretatur.” More primitive, 
though not indeed quite clear, is the custom of the Pontic (Iranian) 
Soyths : pidvriw Sc thri iroXXol, ol piayrtvovrai pa^Soccrt 

Iretiy/eri woXXncri 58f frreky )f>aK(\ovt idfiSoiv /if^dXovt iveiKiDvriU, 
6ivrei xa/iat oit^ttXicraovtri (undo them) ovrolis kui hrl jxCav 
pdfiZov ri&ivTt^ (one behind another) OtuTrl^mai, ' a/xa rt Xryovres 
raOra rrcwiX^oniri tos oirfiro) xot avrts Karh pxav avyriBiuri' 

avn) p.fv fj fxavriKt] iraTpofi; tcrf (Hdt., iv. 67). 

The custom of drawing lots recurs amongst the Greeks and 
Romans in the jcAppopiaiTfa and papZoixavrla-^i (cf. Hermann, 
Gottesdienstl. Altert.^, pp. 247, -277), and also in the sortee Prwnes- 
tince, of which Cicero teUs in the De Divined., ii. 41, although on 
olassio ground, it was decidedly forced into the background by 
other modes of prognostication. Nevertheless, it alone, as Lobeck 
indeed remark^ in his Aglaophamtu, p. 814, explains the G. 
AveXttv, used for the answer given by an oracle : it corresponds to 
the swcuIqs tollere of Tacitus, while the Lat sor-tes ; eer-ere, “ to 
put in a row,” seems to afford a parallel to the Scythian custom 
rds ^/SSous inX fxiav iKturrrjv rtSivou. O.H.G. lemn. and Lat. Ugere 
originally was — reading these lots when arranged like cards. The 
solemn declaration of the results arrived at was, Goth tuiiggvan, 
“to read” (or - (1); see above), divining the oracle of the 
lots was A.S. rcedan, Eng. to read (cf, !^uge, Ft. W.*, under kten). 

* Of author, K. Z., xxx. 476. 

+ iipSo-s, formed like K^d-to-r from *Spi$-Bo-s, correspooda to Lat. 
verbena, O.S. wWba, “willow,” ao that ^ipSos Iritm in Hdt (<f, above) ia 
really tautological. Root verb by the aide of vetjj, which latter form we shall 
have to ditoQss anhsequCntly (ch. yiih). 
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Originally" divination by chips probably depended, as amongst 
the Scythe, solely on the configuration of the lots which we ought 
perhaps to regard as distinguished by primitive marks that were 
not alphabetical, but may be called runes (O.N. and A.S. rdn, O.H.G. 
r4na; cf. I. rSn, “secret"). Then, when the first beginnings of 
writing came to be known directly or indirectly from the east 
amongst the European peoples, the alphabetical letters, which 
were more convenient and still little known, served to enhance the 
significance of the lots. This is, perhaps, indicated by the passage 
quoted above from the Germania (cf. thereon R. v. Liliencron u. 
K. MtillenhofF, 2wr Rvnenlehre, Halle, 1862) j and the sortes Prcenes- 
tincB too, in Cicero, are said to be “ in robore insculptte pnsoarum 
litterarum notis.” 

To this period we must assign the origin of words such as Eng. 
Itnolc, G. hueh ; hnochaf and Eng. write, A.S. wrttan, properly 
“carve,” so. runes, while Goth. mSljan, “ WTito,” properly “point,” 
presupposes ink and parchment; and O.H.G. scrtban belongs to 
the region of Eomau culture. Of. further, E. Sievers in Paul’s 
Grundriss der germ. Phil,, i. 239, who separates hooh from huocha, 
which can hardly be right. Thus, in the plant-world even the 
trees of the forest affect the life of mortals in a very significant 
manner. The bonds they oast round men become the closer the 
nearer we approach the subject of the next chapter, Agriculture. 



CHAPTEE V. 

AGRIOULTDRE. 

Historical Notices of Indo-Qermanlc Agriculture and Settlements — Equations 
in Agricultural Terminology; Indo-European, European, and Indo-Iranian 
— Tianeition from Pastoral to Agricultural Life — The Plougb — Oommon 
Field System — Ancient European and Iqdu-Iranmn Cultivated Plants. 

That the Greek tribes when they entered the history of the 
world were still profoundly penetrated with the roving instinct, 
Thucydides (i. o. 21), with his usual discernment, saw long ago. 
“The country which is now called Hellas,” he says, “was not 
regularly settled in ancient times. The people were migratory, and 
readily left their homes whenever they were overpowered by 
numbers. There was no commerce, and they could not safely hold 
intercourse with one another either by land or sea. The several 
tribes cultivated their own soil (vef^/itvoi re ra avrfiv) just enough 
to obtain a maintenance from it. But they had no acoumulations 
of wealth, and did not plant the ground with trees (oiSi yrj\ 
<f)VTeuovTfi } ; for, being without walls, they were never sure that an 
invade# might not come and despoil them. Living in this manner 
they knew they could anywhere obtain a biire subsistence’ 
(Jowett’s translation). 

Thus, on the classic soil of ancient Greece, we meet with pre- 
cisely the same nomad, roving people, that many centuries later 
the Grseoo-Eoman writers again found in the north of Europe. 
“ Common to all inhabitants of this land” (Germany), says Strabo 
(o. 29), “is their readiness to migrate — a consequence of the 
sunphoity of their mode of hfe, their ignorance of agnoulture in 
the proper sense * (8A rh fn-i] ytmpyelv), and their custom, instead of 
laying m stores of provisions, of living in huts and providing only 
for the needs of the day. They derive most of their food .from 
their cattle like the Nomads; and imitating them they load their 
goods and furniture on wagons, and move with their cattle where- 
ever they like.” If to this unequivocal statement we add the 
well-known, though much disputed, passages in Ceesar {B. 6., iv. oc. 
1, 4, and vi. 22, 1), in which the ancient Germans appear as a 
wholly nomad though agricultural people; and of Tacitus {German., 
e. 26), according to whose description the first advances towards 

* This translation is {(f, Arnold, Deutsche Vneit, p. 218) recommended hy the 
context. 
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settled life and personal property have actually been made (c/. 
Arnold, Deutsche Urteit^ p. 206,/.); if, further, wa compare what 
Procopius {B. G., iii. 14, p. 334, ff.) says of the SKXa/3ijvoL (Slavs), 
that they dwelt in miserable huts far removed from each other, 
and severally changed their dwellings very frequently, it becomes 
impossible to doubt that the Indo-European peoples, when they 
made their first appearance in history, were still possessed with 
nomadic tendencies. 

At the same time, however, the passages quoted above clearly 
show that the Indo-Europeans must have been acquainted with 
the rudiments of agriculture, even in prehistoric times, since they 
appear equipped with them when they emerge from the mists of 
prehistoric antiquitjc At any rate, Pytheas (c/. Strabo, o. 201*) 
in his journey to the North Sea — that is about 300 n.o. — founo. 
domesticated anunals, and a mode, though an extremely primitive 
mode, of e^iculture amonget the tiibes of the north. Indeed the 
jEstyi, tho ancestors of the Lithuanians, though they continued in 
almost entire ignorance of metals, pursued even m the time of 
Tacitus [German., c. 46) a diligent agriculture ; and the strategic 
writer Maunoius (a. 682-602 ; Mhllenhoff, ii. 36) can say of the 
Slavs (2/cAd^ot) that they were rich in cattle of various kinds and 
in agricultural produce, stored m houses, especially millet. The 
Celtic Britons make only an apparent exception. It is only of the 
inhabitants of the interior that Cmsar says (v. o. 14) : Interiors 
plerique frumenta non serunt That on the coast, however, 
agriculture was well known is clearly shown by several passages 
in the B. G. (iv. c. 31, 2, o. 32, 1). If now we put the evidence of 
language by the side of these historical data, we find — to anticipate 
in a brief form the result of our investigations — an extremely 
limited amount of agreement between the European and the 
Asiatic branches of the Indo-European family in agricultural 
terminology, a considerable and significant agreement of the 
European languages amongst themselves ; and even amongst the 
Indo-Iranians there are forthcoming some important, if not 
numerous, instances of agreement in this matter. 

To the first-named class belongs the frequently naeutioned Sans. 
ydva, Zend yova (Pers. gaw, “ barley,” Osset, yew, yoM, “ millet,” 
Pamir D. yutng, io., “meal;” Tomoschek, p. 63), G. ftcjJ, Litb.jamt, 
“grain,” and aeoewding to Stokes (Irish. Glosses, p. 779) also Irish 
titma. The original meaning of this stock of words, however, can 
aoaroely be ascertained, as the meaning has not been finally 
established in the Veda (groin, barley) and Homer — fed, with 
SkvpoL, serves as fodder for horses. Here must be mentioned Lat. 
pinso, G. Trla-a-oi, Sans, pish, “ grind to pieces,” which has, indeed, 
in itself no value for inferences as to the primeval period, but is 

• ri tSk KUpruv tlyoi TV i)fiipav col tSv /tiy iipoptav xovreX? tSv Si 
frifiy, siyxpv Si Xol Ityplois \axivais icul Kapnois icol rpiiptvScu ■ wap' 

oTs Si (rtroj Kal nl\t ylyytrai, Kol tS wSlut iyrtvin Sx*"' ’ rtv 8« irlTov, (hr»i8t 
Toil fi^dout oliK Kaiapoia, iy olxoa /ityiXoit icciirroviri trvy/cDUKrSiyraiy 

litpo rSr fTaxinr 'at yiip Sxus SxpSVTOi ylyavroi 8«i tS iv^Xiov koI Toir 
SpPpovt, 
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connected in many Indo-Enropean languages with the prepni-ation 
of grain • 0 S piknio, “meal, 0 N. chaff ’’ (Curtms, Omnds.^, 
p. 498), Zend pishtra, “stamping out the grain,” Mod I’ers. yiist, 
“ farma tosta triticc,” Pamir D. post, pist (Tomaschek, p. C2) 
Further, we should perhaps here consider the following equations, 
the geographical distribution of which however is narrow {cf 
above, pp. 178, 183)' Lith, rflowt, “ bread ” = Sans. “ grams 

of corn,” Zend ddna (Mod Pers. ddtiak, Pamir D. ^nny-ddna, “ five- 
corn,” “ millet ”), G. reXo-ov, “ furrow ” = Sans, karshu, Zcud. hirslm, 
G. Lac cJXttKa — Sans vf-ka, “plough,” and G. Xaiov, OE. 

Sans, lavi {lavaha, lavaiiaku), “ sickle.” The comparison of G. 
apovpa with Sails, urvdrd and Zend wvara, “ field of crops ” 
(Geiger, Ostiran. Cultur, p 160), frequently asserted and employed 
for conclusions as to the history of culture, must be regarded as 
dubious (G. Meyer, 6r. Gt?, p. 91). 

Ill contrast to those instances of linguistic agreement between 
Asia and Europe wo now give those groups of equations which exist 
111 the languages alike of South and North Europe. They are ; — 

Cultivated Land ; G. dypdi, Lat. aper, Goth, akrs (cf. Sans, cf/ni, 
“ pasture ”). 

To Plough : G ilpdco, Lat. ararei', I. airim, O.S. orati, Lith. drti. 

The Plough ; G. aporpov, Armen arSr, Lat aratrum, I. arat/iar, 

O.N. ardr, 0 S. oralo, Lith, drUas, 0,E. arl. 

Harrow, to harrow : G. (Hesych.) o^ivq, Lat. occa, occare, O.H.G. 
egjan, egida, Lith. aketi, dktehos, 0. Corn, ocef. 

Sow Lat. sero, Cymr. hen, I. “seed,” Goth, saian, O.S. s^'^, 
Lith. sUi. 

Seed ; Lat. semen, O.H.G. samo, O.S. semf, 0. Pr. semen, lith. 
semu. 

Mow; G. ap.6.u>, O.H.G. 7n(Jjan,Qr. d-p.-q-ro’i, “harvest” — O.H.G 
mdd. 

Sickle • G. apiry (Lat. sarpere), O.S. srUpii. 

Mill . G. pvXp, dXiui (root 7)il), Lat. molere, I. melim, Goth malari, 
O.S. meljg, Lith. mdlti, Alb, miel, “meal” (cf. Armen. 
mal-em. Sans mar, “grind to pieces” (1). 

Furrow : Lat. porca, O.H.G. fnruh, O. Bret rec (Armen, herh (?), 
Q. irpao-i^ (1) ; cf. below, p. 289). 

Bed : Lat. lira, Lith. Ifse, OS. leclm (M.H.G lew, “track”). 

Ear (chaff) : Lat. acus, agna, G. d-}Qrq, Goth, ahs, altana. 

To these there is next to be added the not inconsiderable 
number of joint names for cereals and other fruits of the earth, 
which we shall consider subsequently, and of which we will here 
produce only those sets that are above all suspicion of late borrow- 
ing and are. phonetically certain. They are : — 

1. Lat grdnum, Goth, kadmn, O.S. zrdno (cf. Afgh. zarai, zaraij 

K. Z., xxiii. 23). _ ^ 

2. Lat. heyrdemm, O.H.G. gersta (cf. Armen, gapi, Pehl, Jurtdk, 
“grain, corn;” Hiibschmann, A. S., p. 24). 
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3. G. Tup6i, 0 S. pt/ro, Lith. purai. 

i. Lat. far, Goth, bar-iz-, O.S. biii% Alb, bar. 

5. G. pekivT], Lat. milium, Lith. malnds. 

6 G. ppKoiv, O H.G. mago, O.S. maM. 

7. Lat faba, O.S. bobH, Alb. ba6e, 

8. G. Kp6fivov, Lith. kerrmiszia, I. crem, Mod. H G, rtims. 

To establish the historic, and above all the prehistoric, meanings 
of these terms is a business which will occupy us hereafter. For 
the present we have here in the third place to give the few 
instances of agreement in agricultural terminology between the 
Indo-Iranian languages. They are : — 

Sans, saayd «= Zend hahya, “ seed-com ” (cf, Armen, haz, “ bread;” 
Fortunatow, B. £., vii. 88). 

Sans, kargk (krshtdyas, “ cultivators ” =» men) = Zend karesh, “ to 
plough ” (of. G. riKa-ov). 

Sans, wrvdrd, “ corn-field ” =■ Zend wrvara (cf, W. Geiger, Ostiran. 

Gultur, p. 160, and above, p. 283), 

Sana, cfdtri ■= Mod. Pera. dd», “sickle.” 

Sans. gSdMlma = Mod. Pera. garuium, Pamir D. ghidtm, “ wheat ” 
(Tomasohek, Oentralaeiat. St., ii. 62 ; cf. yarSo/Aiyr • SXevpa, 
Hesyob.), 

Sans, mdsha, “ bean ”= Mod. Pera. mds, Pamir D. (Toma- 
sohek, CentraloAiat. St,, ii. 62). 

Sans, bhanghd = Zend banka (see below). 


According to Tomasohek (he. ait., p. 70) and Spiegel (Aricche 
Periode, p. 70), Sans. pMla, “plough” >= Mod. Pers, supar, 
SauglMi spur, &a, belong here, which, however, is not possible. 

Proceeding now to draw historical inferences from these 
linguistic data, we may, when we contrast the abuudanoe of terms 
connected with cattle-breeding which are common to Europe and 
to Asia with the prevailing poverty of joint agricultural expressions, 
infer this much with certainty, that farming, in. the most ancient 
prehistoric epoch that philology can take us back to, must have 
played a very secondary part to cattle-breeding in the national 
poonomy of the Indo-Europeans. Indeed, the equations given 
above (Sans, ydva, <5co., and Sans, pish, Ac.) are perhaps reconcilable 
with the view expressed by Y. Hehn, that wo are to conceive ydva 
as nothing more than a wUd variety of cereal, the grains of which 
were trodden out and eaten. 


I hold, however, decidedly to the opinion of those scholars (of. 
above, p. 66) who see in the numerous agi'iciiltural terms common 
to the European languages a proof that the Indo -Germanic ooou- 
jiants of Europe must stiU have been closely connected together 
when they made important afivanoes in agriculture. There is, as 
we have already seen, nothing in this inconsistent with the assump- 
tion that when words already existing were gradually becoming 
specialised and limited to the definite meanings of ploughing, sowing, 
(fee., and were spreading from tribe to tribe, and coming to cover 
now a wider, now a narrower, geographical area, the peoples referred 
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to may already have been differentiated as regards dialect and 
ethnology, oven though their area of distribution, when compared 
with that covered by them in historic' times, was relatively narrow. 

The question now presents itself — ^What have we to regard aa the 
cause and what the nature of the joint transition of so large a 
portion of the Indo-Eiu-opeans from pastoral to agi-icultural life, 
however primitive ? To begin with, there is nothing to warrant 
the assumption that, say, fhe neighbourhood of a more highly 
civilised people, or contact, whether in peace or'war, with such a 
people, was the cause of this advance in national economy. At 
any rate, language has everywhere drawn on its own native resources 
for the designation of the new found art. 'Aypos, in European 
languages “ arable land,” means in the Sans <S^ra, “ pasture,” in the 
Zend atra, a waste stretch of land ; the root mel, used in European 
to designate the grinding of com, has in the Sans, mar still the 
meaning of grinding in general ; Goth, saian and its stock only 
prevails in the sense of sowing in parts of Europe, for the G. wypii 
has still retained the original sense of throwing (the 
seed ; cf. Sans, rap, “ strew', sow ”). Further, it is impossible to 
suggest any primitive people that can be regarded os the teacher 
of the Indo-Europeans. We must then, it seems, look for some 
more deep-seated explanation. 

In the matter of agriculture, if of anything, man is the child of 
the soil that bears him ; and it is obvious that the inhabitant of 
grassy steppes is much later in learning to entrust the seed-oom 
to the earth than is the occupant of rich soil We may, therefore, 
venture to conjecture that the gradual expansion of the Indo- 
Europeans brought the European peoples to a portion of the earth 
more fruitful than the point they started from. At an early period 
the original people may have fallen into two divisions — one, pure 
nomads to all iutants and purposes, the other devoted to oattle- 
breeding and agriculture, even though a nomad mode of life stilj 
survived amongst them — just as in antiquity, the Soyths were 
divided into 1,kv6m apoTrjpe^ (or •yewpyof), oooupying the fertile 
districts of the west, and vopaZfs (or /Saa-CktioL), spreading 

over the eastern steppes ; or as the Turko-Tatars have from of old 
consisted of two main divisions, the kd’6ek and 6omru, i e., wandering 
and settled nomads, of whom the tonaoer devote themselves exoln- 
sively to cattle-breeding, while the latter early applied themselves 
to the cultivation of certain productive districts on the banks of 
rivers (VAmb^ry, Primitive C'uUwr, p. 103). 

But the transition from pastoral to agricultural life cannot be 
explained solely, or even mainly, by a difference of soil. In this 
respect the observations made by D. Mackenzie Wallace in his 
book Russia (ii. 44, ff.) on the eoonomio condition of the Bashkirs 
are highly instructive ; “They are at present passing from pastoral 
to agricultural life ; and it is not a little interesting to note the 
causes which induce them to make this change, and the way in 
which it is made. Philosophers have long held a theory of social 
development, according to which men were at first hunters, then 
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shepherds, and lastly agriculturists. How far this theory is iu 
aocordaiice with reality wo need not for the present inquire, hut 
we may e-Kamme an important part of it, and ask ourselves the 
question— Wiry did pastoral tribes adopt agriculture? The common 
explanation is that they changed their mode of life iu consequence 
of some ill-defined, fortuitous oircunistanoe. A great legislator 
arose amongst them and taught them to till the soil, or they came 
in contact with an agricultural race and adopted the customs of 
their neighbours. Such explanations may content those theorists 
who habitually draw their facts from their own internal conscious- 
ness, but they must appear omiuontly unsatisfactory to any one 
who has lived with a pastoral people. Pastoral life is so incom- 
parahly more agreeable than the hard lot of the agriculturist, and 
so much more in aooordanoe with the natural indolence of human 
nature, that no great legislator, though be had the wisdom of 
Solomon and the eloquence of Demosthenes, could possibly induce 
his fellow-countrymen to pass voluntarily from the one to the other. 
Of all the ordinary means of gaining a livelihood — with the excep- 
tion perhaps of mining — agriculture is the most laborious, and is 
never voluntarily adopted by men who have not been accustomed 
to it from their childhood. The life of a pastoral race, on the con- 
trary, is an almost unbroken holiday, aud I can imagine nothing 
except the prospect of starvation which could induce men who live 
by their flocks and herds to make the transition to agidcultural 
life. The prospect of starvation is, in fact, the cause of the transi- 
tion — probably iu all cases, and certainly in the case of the Bashkirs. 
So long as they had abundance of pasturage they never thought of 
tilling the soil. Their flocks and herds supplied them with all that 
they required, aud enabled them to lead a tranquilly indolent 
existence With diminution of the pasturage came diminu- 

tion of the livQ-stook, their sole means of subsistence. In spite 
of their passively conservative existence they had to look about 
for some new means of obtaining food and clothing — some new 
mode of life requiring less extensive territorial possessions.” 

A. Meitzen expresses himself exactly in the same sense in his 
paper, Das Nopiadenthum der Oermantn und ihrer Nachham in 
l^est Ewropa ( Verlmndlwigen des zweifen deutschen Geographentags 
in Halle, Berlin, 1882, p. 74). 

Applying the teaching of these facts to the condition of the 
Indo-Europeans of the most ancient period, we find it probable that 
the gradual spread of the original people must have brought the 
European branch to a country which imposed considerable restric- 
tions on free and unimpeded pasturage. Now, in the previous 
chapter, we have seen that the European languages are character- 
ised by the fact that in them names, etymologically identical, for 
forest-trees (and also for birds) first appear in large numbers, quite 
as much os by their agreement in agricultural terminology, ''^at 
now if these two facts are not merely coincident but causally con- 
nected ? What, if language mirrors the migration of the Indo- 
Europeans from treeless endless steppes, where the solitary herdsman 
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pastures his flock, into a laud fertile indeed, but confronting the 
nomad hordes with dense primeval forests, narrowing their pasturage 
down to the banks of lakes and streams, and — os the tribe increased 
and multiplied in spite of need and sickness — ^forcing the impatient 
nomad to take in hand, at any rate, for the space of a temporary 
settlement, the plough which the man and master by preference 
left to women, children, grey-beards (Germ. 26), and slaves 1 

Thus we have the following parallels ; — 

Steppe and Forest-Country. 

Pasture and Agriculture. 

Indo-Europeans and Europeans. 

How this hypothesis accords with the geographical data that we 
have to ooneider in connection with the Indo-Europeans we shall 
see hereafter (ch, xiv.). I may, however, at onoe distinctly say 
thatj as a matter of fact, in the state of things sketched above, I 
see an important clue to the question as to the origin of the 
primitive Indo-Europeans. 

But we have to conceive of this prehistoric agriculture of the 
European branch of the Indo-Qermanlc family as being of the 
most primitive possible character. To the poet we may concede 
that Ceres steps into the blood-thirsty savages’ midst, and with the 
first innocent offering of ears of com bestows upon them all the 
gifts of a higher civilisation : in reality the links in the chain of 
development by which agriculture nses from the state of a piteous 
appendage of the business of pastoral life to a position of inde- 
pendent dignity are innumerable. 

To begm with, the use of metals and metal instrumeuts is by no 
means implied in assuming a primitive form of agriculture for the 
prehistoric Indo-European period. In New Zealand (c/. Th. Waits 
und G. Gerland, Anthropologie der Jfaturvolker, vi. p. 61), “before 
planting, the soil was turned by means of pointed sticks, clods 
were broken by hand, roots and stones removed. AVoodlaud was 
made arable by bumiug the wood, and the same plant was planted 
in the same place as long as it would thrive." C, H. Ban {ArcJdv f. 
Anthrop., iv. 1, ff.) describes the Red Indians’ stone agricultural 
implements. 

The Indo-Germanio occupants of Europe were offered by the 
forest-country they entered plenty of material for their primitive 
agrionltural implements The Indo-Germanio plough was oon- 
struoted in no other way than the most ancient Roman plough, 
nor perhaps than the old Greek iporpov aMyvov of Hesiod { TTorfe 
aTid Days, 482), i.e., it was a stout piece of wood bent into a 
hook shape, and beam and share-beam were all of a piece (c/. 
0. H. Ran, Oeschiehte des Pft/ugts, 1846, p. 14, jf., and Baumeister, 
Denkmiller, s.v. AcJceriau). And, of course, there was nothing of 
the nature of a handle of any kind. 

In out of the way comers of Europe this plough has survived 
into modem times. 

Language, again, gives evidence as to the oldest maJce of plough : 
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in Gothic Mha, “plongh,” corresponds exactly to Sans. (Wkhd, Lith. 
szaM, “branch.” To the same root, nasalised (Sans, jink'd, " pole,” 

0. 5 sqka, “ branch,” G. Kd.yxavo<s, “ dry,” used of wood), the Mod. 

1. ciachta, “ plough ” (*ceci- from cenct-), seems to me to belong. 

The senses of the O.S. socJm * (Miklosich, M. W.) come under the 

head of “stick, used for cutting open the ground;” for just as 
O.H.G. seA, “plough,” is connected with sage and sichel : Lat. sec- 
dre, so I connect 0 S. socAa : Sane, pas, “out,” fdsd, “ cutting,” fdsd, 
“cutting edge, dagger.” The ennv^rjpa ■ dporpov of Hesyohms 
may belong to Sans, spandand, “tree," Wakhi spundr (Tomaschek, 
C. St., ii. 71). Sans. (Vedio) Mfigala, “plough,” is obscure to me 
(c/. Sans, laguda, “ stick ” 7!). 

G. yvTji (yiio, “ arable land ”) is etymologically the bent wood or 
“ crook ” which the farmer in Hesiod was himself to look for on hill 
and dale (tft^pecv yvrjy, or &v eupijs, ek oIkov, Kar opos StJ'^ptvos tj 
Kar S.povpav, trpfvu'ov, W. and D. 426 ; of. also Rau, loc. cit., p 25). 
It belongs to yO po-s, " bent,” and its root is perhaps the same as 
that of Lat. 5?2^a, “crook,” which in that case must, on account 
of its h, have been originally an Oscan farmer’s word (of. Ids ; Sans. 
gM). As ySrp is related to yfl-po-s, “bent,” so is “ share- 

beam ” (originally however, of course, share-beam -f- crook) ; eXiiu), 
“bend, twist;” unless, perhaps, l-XD-pto is primevally connected 
with Lith. gen. U-men-t “ tree,” and only assimilated to iXvo) 
in the matter of its vowel. 

The ancient Indo-Germanio plough then was nothing more 
originally than a bent, wooden branch ; which, however, may at an 
early time have had a sharp stone, instead of iron, affixed to the 
end turned to the soil. This arrangement may date from primeval 
times. At any rate, there are two European equations, not indeed 
absolutely certain, which specially designate the plough-share. 
One is G. wris, iSvis^Lat vdmer, vdmis (*us^i ; *ve8-mi; Pick, 
K. xxii. 166), the other G. 6<ft-vi-s ' vvnj, dporpov, Hesyoh. = O.H.G. 
wag-an-so, waginso, M.H.G. wagense {*vogkr'nr- ; Bugge, B. B,, iii. 121, 
disagrees). In German this part of the plough is Called seA (see 
above) and scan ; O.H.G. sceran, in Slav. IcmeU : lofmiti, “break.” 

It is further to be noted, as indeed J. Grimm observed {Oeschichte 
d. D. Spr., p. 56), that the plough or certain parts of it are often 
named, after various animals. Thus Sans, vfka means the wolf with 
its biting teeth and also the plough (G. fvXdKo ) ; in O.H.G. geiza 
{cf. Lat. hoedus) is used of the plough-stilt, which is fixed .like a horn 
to the crook or the share-beam (c/. Hesyoh., o“y-Xaj • ra rrtpX r^v 
iWtv roO ip6rpcni ; a?f) ; but the rooting hog seems to have figureid 
especially in these rustic metaphors. Thus in Old Irish soco (F. goo) 
ssOymr. swch, Com. sooA. Bret, souih, sodA, is the plough-share 
(^guccos), but also means “pi^s snout," which must be regarded as 
the older meaning ; of, Oymr. AwcA, Corn, hock, Bret. hov6h, hoik, 
“hog” (Thumeysen, ' Eelto-Rotmnishes, p. 112). Even still in 

* V, Hehn erroneously comparea socha with Gtolh. Mha, and oonneots 
O.H.G. seh (Inoorrectly written sW) with P, soo, &o., see below. 
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Germany, according to J. Grimm, tbe light plough in some districts 
is called “ Schwdnsrtme,” and amongst us pi^s nose, 

This being so, it is probable that the European term for the 
pig (quoted above, p. 261), Lat. porous, Lith. pafszas, O.S. prase, 
O.I. ore, OH.G. farak {*por]co-) is identical with Lat. porca, 
“ridge,” O.H.G. furah, “furrow,” O.I. recA, ifec. {*p^ko-). *P^ko- 
{■.porho), then, probably originally meant “ plough,” then the furrow 
made by the plough (c/. A.S. svlh, “plough” : Lat. sulcus, “fur- 
row,” Goth. h6ha, “plough” : O.H.G. huohili, “furrow,” G. yw/s, 
“ plough ” : yia, “ arable-land,” G. avXw^fo, ■ vvns, Hesych. : aCXaf, 
“furrow," &o.); so that the development of meanmg was pig 
(farrow), plough, farrow. Armen. AerA, “fresh-ploughed fallow- 
land,” would be difiBcult because of its A=q. 

Complete obscurity, unfortunately, covers the origin of the Slavo- 
Teutonic word; O.H.G. pAlmg, O.N. pl6gr, Russ. plugU, Pol. 
phig, Lith. pliiigobs (from Lesser Russian pluA). The term also 
recurs in Wallaohian (plug) and in Rheeto-Romance (Lob. plo, Tir. 
plof). L. Diefenbaoh (0. E., p. 399) and, following him, V. Hehn 
refer to Pliny, Hist. Nat., xviii. 18. 48, where the subject is the 
discovery of the wheel-plough (F. charrue)-. “Vomerum plura 

genera non pridem inventum in'Reetia Gallise, ut duaa 

adderent tali rotulas, quod genus vooant plaumorati” (Mid. Lat. 
ploum, plovum)', but this does not give anything like a clear 
etymological connection. G. Baist (Wolfflin's ArcAiv, iii. 285) 
proposes to read the last sentence of the passage quoted above, 
thus ; “ Quod genus vocant ploum Reeti.” 

It must have been a work of unutterable difficulty to prepare 
the forest-soil of ancient Europe, matted as it was with roots, to 
receive the grain of Ceres, with the primitive implements of the 
primeval age — a work which, on the whole, could not have been 
executed by individuals, but only by the sib community. 

As a consequence, the afable-land gained by the joint labour of 
the sib remained iu its possession, even when the settlements had 
become permanent. As to the Teutons we have Csesar’s statements 
with respect to this (B. 0., vi. 22): “ Neque quisquam agri modum 
certi^ aut fines habet proprios : sed magistratus ao pnnoipes in 
anuos singulos gentibus cognationibusque hominum qui turn una 
cqierunt, quantum et quo loco visum est, agri attribuunt atque 
anno post aho transire cogunf’j and (iv. 1) as to the Suebi : “ Sed 
privati ao separati agri apud eos nihil est neque longius anno 
remanere uno in loco inoolendi causa licet" It follows from these 
words that in Ceesar's time amongst the Teutons private property 
iu land was unknown, that the soil was rather the property of the 
various communities, into which the civitas was divided. The 
magistrates annually assigned the use of certain land to the indi- 
vidual sib communities. The land-marks, and with them the 
dwellings, were changed every year. The cultivation of the soil, 
withip the gentes ac cognaiiones, was done in common (from Brunner, 
BeutscAe RecAtsgescAicAte, i. 69, Leipzig, 1887). 

In Tacitus {Germ., 0 . 26: “Agri pro numero cultorum ab uui- 
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versia in Yices oocupantur, quoa mox inter se secundum dignationem 
partiuntur : facilitatein partiendi oamporum spatia prsebent : arva 
per annos mutant, superest et ager”) the transition from the 
joint cultivation of the soil to its private enjoyment hy the various 
House-Fathers has already been effected. The redistribution of 
the plough-land now takes place amongst the villagers, i.e,, 
amongst the members of the mark. The arable-land is now dis- 
tributed, probably by the periodical drawmg of lots, amongst the 
householders If the soil, in consequence of the ignor- 

ance of manure, was exhausted m a short time, the land after 
harvest was allowed to remain as wild pasture-land, and another 
portion of the mark was measured and allotted out as arable-land 
(Brunner, loc. oit., p. 61). 

In Bussia, as amongst the rest of the Slavs, the system of 
communal ownership has, as is well known, survived in many 
districts to modem times. The land belongs to the village 
commumty, and is periodically allotted to individuals to use for 
a longer or shorter time (from one to twenty years); cf. M. 
Kulischer, Zeitachrift fiir Yblkerpsych. 'u. Sprachw., x. 370. 

Precisely the same system can be showm to have existed in 
ancient Ireland from the Brehon laws (a/. Maine, Lectwrea on the 
Early History of Institutiom^ •, ch. iv., The Tribe and the Land). 

Finally, I am molined to regard the ancient distribution of land 
in Sparta, which bears the name of Lycurgus, as nothing but a 
similar allotment of the arable-land gained by conquest. At any 
rate, after this distribution the sod BtiU continued to be the pro- 
perty of the community, the state; and the hlSri assigned by the 
state to the non-nobles at least were inalienable, and reverted to 
the community when a family died out (cf. G. Gilbert, Handbuch 
Ur griech. Staatsaltertumer, i. 10,^., Leipzig, 1881). 

In ancient Eome, too, the conception of ownership must, accord- 
ing to Th. Mommsen’s account (Kom. Staatarecht, hi, i. 21, f.), 
have manifested itself solely in movable property (familia, pecunia), 
while the soil was originally the common property of the tribe. 

Under these circumstances we have no difficulty in understanding 
that the primitive terms for property, wealth, riches, <feo. (cf. 
HandelageschichU vmd Warenhinde, i. 6), include nothing like the 
Lat. poifissio or the German -besitz, which refer to “ real ” property. 
Nor is there any primeval cxpitissioa for “inhentaiice,” “inherit,” 
which, again, must have applied to movables. The words used by 
the individual languages to express this idea frequently start from 
the sense of “orphan,” “orphaned.” Thus, Goth, arhi, “inherit- 
ance,” I. orhe, “ horeditas ” (where note the parallelism of mean- 
ing m these two neighbouring languages, of, above, p. 126), 
belong to Lat. orbus, G. 6p<f>av6s-, and the Lat hSrSs, “heir,” 
obviously cannot be dissociated from G. )^-po-s (with Common 
Greek e ; cf. Cret. xnp^ova-a, Gort 3 ma Code), “ orphaned, widowed, 
bereaved” (Sans ja-hd:.nu, “bereaved”).* 

* This comparison, which is derived indeed from Bopp, seems to me better 
both as regards meauiug and sound than the comparison of Lat. hirld- with 
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Private property in land amongat the Teutons and Slavs started 
■with the farmyard, which we may picture 'to ourselves even in 
primitive times as surrounded by a fence of twisted thorns and 
reeds. This space, out off from the common land or the general 
pasturage, is probably what wats originally indicated by the 
European equations : Lat. hortm, cohors, OsC. hlridm^ G. 

“grass, hay, fodder, farmyard,” O.I. gort, “seges,” lub-gort, 
“vegetable-garden,” Lith. mrdis, “horseyard,” Goth gardi, Germ. 
garten, and G. Krprot (Koiiros) = 0 H G. huoba. So long, however, 
as settlements were but temporary, the conception of property, 
strictly speaking, could not be developed. Subsequently the 
expression hufe m German comprised all rights whioh the indi- 
vidual members of the village or farming community possessed in 
regard to the soil (Brunner, loc. cit., p. 62). In Greece all pei- 
manent occupation, and therefore also personal property, in land 
goes back to the garden (k^ttos) and the cultivation of the trees 
therein. In the terminology of the Twelve Tables, heredium, 
“inheritance,” means merely the garden (not the arable land) 
which belongs to a farmhouse {Jlortus)-, Mommsen, loc. cit., p. 23. 

We shall return subsequently (ch. xii.) to the relation of the 
Indo-Europeans and their tribes and communities to the soil which 
they cultivated and on which they dwelt. 

As, however, it is indubitable, after what has been said, that 
the Indo-Germanio occupants of Europe practised agriculture at 
a time when they were ethnically united, we have the right to 
further enquire how great or how small was the knowledge of 
cultivated plants which the European members of the Indo- 
Germanio family brought with them into the period of historic 
tradition. Such an investigation, however, is unfortunately beset 
■with great difficulties. 

For one thing, within the limits of a single equation there is an 
extraordinary variation of meaning. Thus, G. mpoi (Syrao. enropos) 
and Lith. purai means wheat, whereas the Slav, pgro means in the 
various dialects far, milium, «pelt, tnticwm repens, guick-grass 
(Miklosioh, Et. W.). Now, V. Hehn in all such cases starts from 
the •wild varieties, in this case £he quick-grass, as being the species 
to whioh the term was originally applied. But granted even that 
this view is correct — for there is nothing impossible either as 
regards fact or language in the change being from the culti- 
vated to the ■wild variety — the agreement of Greek, Lithuanian, 
and Slavonic in meaning “wheat” as opposed to “quick-grass" 
remams just as important as, say, the agreement of Lat. sero, 
Goth saian, Lith. siti in the meaning “ to sow ” as against G. t-g/u, 
“ throw.” For the rest, the triticum, repens is called quick-grass in 
some German dialects (cf. Grassmann, Fflansmnmaen, p. 263). 

To these difficulties which reside m the varying meanings of 
the words must be added one that is particularly great in this 

X'G 0- Lat. Mr, “hand” (cf. notnctyiitm from 9?ion'i4 atjsere), which Curtins 
hrat brought out, and for which Leiat 0ivUvit Stud,, iv. 91) has endeavoured 
to provide further support. 
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instance— that of distinguishing sharply between what was early 
borrowed and what is pninevally related. Finally, wo have no 
satisfactory information as to the real meaning of a whole string 
of cultivated plants — I may quote from Greek alone, (ed, SXvpa, 

For all these reasons it is very precarious work making definite 
statements about the capital possessed in this line by the piimitive 
age ; and we are anxious to insist emphatically on this point at 
the very beginning of this section. 

To begin with, I feel no hesitation in ascribing barley and 
wheat to prehistoric European culture. For the former I find 
two equations, Lat. AorcZeum — O.H.G. gersta, and Alb. el'-p-hi^Q. 
aX4>i (SX^iTov) I cannot venture to compare G. Kpi-Biq with 
Lat. hordewm in spite of Thurneysen {K. Z., rxx. 362). It is an 
expansion of the simple Homeric /tpq which occurs in another 
expanded form, *krirgo, in Kpf/3-avos, “ barley-cake,” “ oven for 
roasting barley,” and in KpCpyov (from ^icpi^S-vo-v), “barley.” 
Barley all over Indo-Germanio territory — in Homer, ancient Italy, 
amongst the Scandinavians (cf. Weinhold, Altn. Lehen, p. 78) — 
appears os a cultivated plant of extreme antiquity, closely con- 
nected with the holy ritual of saoriflee, as Pliny {3isi. Ifat, 
xviii. 7. 14) expressly says ; “ Antiquissimum in oibis hordeum” 
Amongst its other names, the Lith. mihid, 0. Pr. moods, and the 
O.S. {root jmh)* remain obscure to me. 

The names for wheat have already been mentioned. In the 
north of Europe, Goth hvaiteis seems to be represented by Lith. 
hwiic-dei. If this connection is really one dating from primeval 
times, hvaiteis could not have anything to do with Goth, hveits, 
“■white ” (c/., however, Bret, gwiniz, “wheat” ■. gwenn, “white”), 
which recurs m Lithuanian szvdlcii^ = Sana. gvStd, “bright.” An 
equation confined to the south seems to be Lat. simila, dmildgo = 
G ■ TO brigsTpov rwv dX«upa>v, IpuiXfs ' •}) hrigvXio^ loSi), HeSyoh. 

In Europe wheat is soaroely inferior in antiquity to barley, though 
it was hardly cultivated in the most anoient times in Italy as 
extensively as the other cereals (c/. Helbig, Dte Italiker in der 
Podme, p. 66). Its cultivation flourished in Homeric times, where 
it is called gtXi^pm/. Its meal, from which bread 

(irup-vo-r) is baked, is the meal xar’ : dkemra, aXtvpoy ; AX^oi, 

root ?nel, ml (Armen, al&ur, aliil-p, “meal,” loan-word (?); cf. Hbbsoh- 
mann, A. St., i. 17). In the same way the Lat. tHticfum, perhaps 
also O.I. tuirend, belongs to tero, trito-, “ rub to pieces.” Barley 
and wheat were used to make beer even in ancient Germany (Tao., 
Germ., 23). 

Another equation, running from north to south, is Lat. far (Umbr. 
far, fa/rer, Oso. far, Umbr. farsio, fado), “spelt” — on anoient 
Italian ground by far the most important of cereals, especially for 
sacrifices — Goth, hark-, O.N. barr, “barley” fl. hairgen, “hread”!), 
O.S. lUril, "milii genus,” Alb. bar, “grass,” a series, the original 
meaning of which it can hardly be possible to recover. Germ. 

* Perhaps related in root to G. iK-oirr-li, “barley” (root eiil: ?). 
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Dutch ipelt (*!pelrdo) recurs, as I believe, in Lat. pollSn (from 
*»pl-d-in; of. eallere from ^mldere), “fine meal” 'The root-forms 
tpel and pel (polrmta, puls, palea,* itoXtos) are also seen in G. 
TTOrovaX-ri and 7rat-7rdX-7), “ finest meal.” Thus Lat. pollSn : Dutch 
spelt :: G. aOifiri, “wheat-meal broth” : Lat. odor “spelt,” unless 
the latter belongs to Goth, atish (above, p. 128). 

Millet must have attained to very considerable importance at an 
early period. This is indicated not only by the records of history 
(c/. above, p. 282, /.), but also by the names of this grass-plant. 
G. pdklvt), Lat. •milium, Lith. malnds is the “meal-plant” {toot met, 
G. iXeto, Lat- molo, Lith. mdltt); Litli. sd-ra, sdros (■ s'e-U, of. Goth. 
sairsd ; eaian, G. ; a^cuKa) is the “ seed-plant ; ” G. ?Xup.os ; 

tkypa, “plough-share,” is the “plough-plant; ” Lat. pdmicum :pasci, 
p4mis is the “ feeding-plant. ”t G. k^yXP°^ alone (which seems to 
be related by “gradation” to <f<£vpus, “barley”), and Slav, joroso 
( = A.S. fyrs, “lolium" 1), 1 find olMOuie. 

We have then ascribM barley, wheat, and millet in the way of 
grain to prehistoric European agriculture, but it is probable that 
the acquaintance of rye was made at a time posterior to the wider 
geographical expansion of the northern European tribes, to whose 
languages the aquation : O.H.G. rocio, O.N. r&gr, A.S. ryge, Lith. 
rugps, O.S. is confined. The origin of this stock of words 
(*rughi-) is obscure; a connection with Sans, vrihi, “rice,” and 
ThrMian fipl^a (Hehn) is hardly conceivable.. In the south of 
Europe this grass-plant was not originally cultivated. When it 
became known it was called sec-ale, “ sickle-plant.” 

The cultivation of oats belongs to a much later period : to the 
South Europeans they were only known as a weed. As such they 
were probably designated from the beginning by the equation : 
O.S. ovisH, Lith. dwiios, Lat. a.vdna. Numerous names, such as 
G. alyiXanIr, ^pdfios, &c., OS J. Grimm indeed remarked, designate 
oats as sheep-weed or goat-weed : according to V. Hehn the tertium 
comparationis is the sterility of the goat and of oats, while accord- 
ing to J. Grimm the animals mentioned particularly attack oats. 
The equation given above, O.S. ovis'H, probably belongs to this 
category, and perhaps may be combined with O.S. ovica, Lith. 
aiffts, Lat. ovis; but hardly O.H.G. Jiaharo, which cannot be 
connected with O.N. hafr (G. Kairpas “goat”), because Swed. 
hagre (Finn, hairc) points to a form (jontaining a guttural (c/. 
Kluge, Et. W.). Subsequently oats became a favourite food in tte 
north, especially among the Teutons. 

Flax I regard as having been cultivated in the primeval period : 
G. Xivov, Lat. Itnum, I. Un, Goth, lein, O.S, lin4, Lith. linos. 
There is absolutely no reason for regarding this series as due to 

* Upal-ea, “chaiF," belongs here, it is obvious to connect O.H.G. spriu. 
Mod. G. sprsu, with 6 . a^rupv^, “ wheat " above) : toot spur ; spru, spreuj. 

+ Can it be that O.H.G. Xirri, hirso {*ker-s) have a similar fundamental 
meaning, and belong to G. Kopivyupi, “eatiate" [*kor-ts)i Kluge (Et W.) 
compares Lat. cirrus, “tuft;’’ Grassmann connects hirso : 

Sana krsA (“plough-plant" therefore), which root, however, shows an I in 
Kuropemi (of. 6 . riKcor). Others suggest Lat. Ceres. Hon hquet. 
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Borrowing. * The root”(c/. Horn., XZ-rt, Xt-ra) seems preserved in 
Sans, li, It-TiM-ti, “ bend oneself,” so that the flax stalk was naturally 
named after its tough and pliant filament, which is so well 
adapted for spinning. The connection of the stock of words 
mentioned from original times is supported by the primeval 
derivatives from ; Lat Hntewn, “ linen,” Lith. linta, “ orna- 

mental band,” O.N. linnr (*Undr), “girdle,” O.I. ISine (nonn plur. 
lenti). 

On the other hand, the agreement between the European words 
used to designate hemp ; G. Kawa^it, Lat. cannabig, O.S. konoplja, 
O.N. hampr, A.S. hanep, O.H.G. /tana/ is certainly due to borrow- 
ing. The Greek word occurs first in Herodotus, who (iv. 76) is 
acquainted with hemp both wild and cultivated (koX anTo/Adrij koX 
oireipoixivT]) in the country of the Scyths, whence, indeed, this other- 
wise obscure word may have its origin. The Romans, amongst 
whom hemp is mentioned for the first time about 100 b.o., 
naturally have to thank the Greeks for their cannabis. 

The Teutonic word may have been borrowed from Lat. cannabis, 
and in that case must go back to a time before the First Sound- 
shifting, which is improbable both in itself (of. above, p. 276), 
and because of the late date at which hemp became known in 
Italy. A more likely assumption, therefore, is that the Slavo- 
Teutonio expression, O.S. honoplja, O.H.G. hanaf, comes from the 
same source as the Greek Kawa/Sis, and must then have spread 
through both branches at a very early date. In no case could 
the European words mentioned be primevaUy related with Sans. 
fanA, “hemp,” which would necessarily be represented by an O.S. 
*gonopti, 

A second Slavo-Teutonic expression, in which, however, the 
meanings of “flax” and “hemp” would be confused, is perhaps 
O.H.G. flaks, if it can be compared with OiS. poskoni, “hemp,” 
which also occurs with I (Pol. ptoakon, Lith plaskand; Miklosich, Et. 
W.). Still the relation of Teut. flaJi-s ; Slav, plosh- remains obscure. 

Agam, Russ, pen’ika, Pol. pnenka, compared with Iran, haiiha, 
“ hemp ” (Hehn), is unexplained, and very remarkable. 

Especial difficulties are offered by the names of the leguminous 
plants. As regards peaa,t in the first place, Lat. ervwn and G. 

* V. Hehn {KuUurpflanixc?, p. 623, ®p. 482) would like to refer G. \ivov to 
Daoian Siv, “nettle," which, however, involves unheard of phonetic changes 
in vowel and consonant alike. 0 H.G. lirUa, “ lime-tree,” again is to be kept 
clear of h-nteum, of. above, p. 274. Again, O.B.G. flaks has been compared 
with Lith pldukas, “hair," even indeed with O.S. vlastl, O.N. hor with O.S. 
kropiva, which are all phoneboally iinposeible. Alb. (Tnsc ) ktr}>, but Geg. 
kanrp, which Hehn compares with O.S. Icropiia, la nothing but a loan-word 
from it. canape, “ liemp'' (G. Meyer, Alb. 6r., § 12) 

t V. Hehn {Kvltiwpflanzert?, p 178) aasumea *wriio as the original form of 
SpoPos, but first, the hiatus after D (H., xiii, 688- 1) is no proof of an 

initial digamma, next, the Heayohian foinia y4\ivBos, ylpivdoi, which lack the 
gharactenatio j3, must he excluded ; and, thirdly, v in Greek cannot change 
into 13 Further, ns Hehn also assumes, crmm would have to be borrowed from 
which IS phonetically impossible. The a of aruiii, Hehn, following 
waokernagel, conjectures to lie an echo of the Goth. a% in the suppositious 
Goth *alrveitst 
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ipi^wOo's, Spo^oi, unite in a cominon fundamental form *ergo, 
*orgo. But what was the relation of these w6rds to the Teutonic 
expressions, A.S. earfe, O.H.G. arwiz, amwtz, Mod. Germ, erbse 1 
The difficulties in the way of assuming that these are loan-words 
from the south of Europe are known to every student of language. 
Kluge, therefore, feels compelled m his Et W. to assume a common 
unknown source (as in the case of the names for “ hemp ”) for A S. 
earfe, O.H.G. arwiz, Lat. erirum, G. ipl/3i,v6oi. I do not regard 
this as necessary. I believe that by bringing in the G. dpaxos, 
“leguminous plant,” we can show the Teutonic words to be related 
at least in point of root with the South European words Thus 
we got: *&-qo = La.t. er{g)vtm, G. ipl^ivdoi, dpo^os; *j-q6 = Q. 
A-pa-Kos ; *f-g'd=0,H.G. ar(g)vitz (suffix obscure); and A.S. earfe 
(the itr timbre of the y vowel would explain the labialism). 

Greek and Latin have still a second name for the pea which 
rather points to primeval relationship . Lat. pisum, G. iriWoi/, 
irfnos [*pin3-o), which derives from the above-mentioned root irnWio, 
pimo, &o. 

The pea was cultivated in Homer , its extreme antiquity in Italy 
is indicated by proper names such as Pise and Cicero (: ct-eer = G 

Kp-tO-i). 

In the names for the lentil primeval connection and borrowing 
seem to cross ; Lat. lens, lentis (of. Lentulns), is perhaps primevally 
connected with O.S. IfSia {*lentrja) ; while O.H.G. linsi is rather 
borrowed from the Latin. Lith. leflsze is obviously of German origin. 
O.S. soMvo is obscure. In Homer the lentil is not mentioned. 

The same holds of the names for the bean : Lat. faba (gens 
Fabiorum), from which I. seib is borrowed, corresponds according 
to phonetic law with O.S. bobu (from whioh again come 0. Pr. 
baba, Lith, puph), and with Alb. ba-6i (6{ diminutive according to 
G. Meyer). Germ, bohne, O.H.G. bSna, A.S. bedn, O.N. baun 
appeal' to stand apart. Most probably they are primevally related 
with G. i^a/cds “ lentil ” (Teut. fundamental form *bag-na}. The 
meaning would then waver between “bean” and “ lentil,” much 
the same as in OS. grachU, “bean,” Mod G. grali, “pea.” The 
Greeks, who cultivated the bean even in Homeric times, formed a 
new word for it: xvafios, irvavos : kvecd, “swell” (cf. Brugmann, 
Or. Or., p. 20). 

I conclude this account of the flrmts of the field with a mention 
of the liliacecB and bulbous plants. 

Amongst the former I mention the onion ; G. Kpopvov (as old as 
Homer), Lith. kermilsze, I. crem, N.H.D. rams. Eurther, Lat. 
cepa, ccepe (gens Gcepionum) may be compared with Arcad. Kama 
(0. Weise, Or. W. im Lat., p 126), and G. yekyU by the side of 
ySoX/Sdv (*gel-go) with Lat bullms ; for the latter word is rathoi 
primevally related to the Greek than borrowed from it This is 
confirmed by its employment as a proper name (Bulbus), and by 
the number of its derivatives ; bulbosus, bulbaceus, Ac. For Lat. 
b = g, qf above, p. 417, on bdra ^ 

For leek (garlic) I refer to G. a-KopoSov = Alb. hudqrq, G. irpaa-ov 
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(Q.S. prazw)=Lat. pomim (Osttoff, M. V., ii. 60, disagrees), aiSd 
to I. luss {*luhs), O.H.G. louh, Euss. ■fuH, Lith. lilkai, which are 
obviously borrowed, perhaps from east to west 

As for the names of the rape ; 6. palm's, Lat. rdpd, O.H.G. ruoba, 
O.S. rSpa, I fear we shall again not get beyond a non liquet. 
Against the primeval connection of these words there are first 
linguistic reasons, viz., that initial- Greek p does not seem to go 
back to an ancient imtial r (G. Meyer, Griech. Gr?, p. 176), and 
also that the gradation (Ablaut) from S : <! (O.S. ripa : Lat. rdpa), 
which must be assumed on the theory of primeval relationship, 
would be altogether unusual; next, as regards the history of 
culture, it is suspicious that, unlike the other cultivated plants 
which we have assigned to the primeval period, the rape does not 
seem to have been cultivated in ancient Greek (Homeric) days, 
but only appears at a relatively late period. 'Pdirov, “ rape,” is 
preceded by a word formed from the same stem, pa<^ai/& (Aristoph.), 
'• radish,” On the other hand, the assumption of a loon from the 
South European to the North European languages is by no means 
satisfactory phonetically. 

Summing up we find as the result of purely linguistic arguments 
that the names for barley, wheat, millet, flax, perhaps also for peas, 
beans, and onions, in all probability go back to the prehistoric 
European period. All these plants were already under cultivation 
in Homeric times and in ancient Italy, nor is there wanting express 
evidence that they were, at least partially, known in the north of 
Europe. 

Another observation forces itself on our notice in this oonneotion ; 
the stock of cultivated plants which, as we believe, we have traced 
to the prehistoric European period, recurs m all essential points in 
the culture of the Semites and Egyptians, i.e., those plants which 
we found to belong to the foriper period, such as barley, wheat, 
millet, flax, beans, onions, also recur among the latter peoples; 
while those which are absent in the one case, such as rye, oats, and 
hemp, are missing in the other also {qf. Franz Woenig, Die Pflanzen 
im altm jEgypten, 2 Aufl., Leipzig, 1886, and Eiem, Handwbrierbtteh 
dee biblitohen Altertums, Bielefeld u. Leipzig, 1884 ; cf. also above, 
p. 43). Only, in the way of leguminous plants, amongst Semites 
and Egyptians aUke, the lentil plays the principal part instead of 
peas, which, perhaps, were on the whole unknown. The rape is not 
mentioned in the Bible, and its occurrence in Egypt seems doubtful 
(cf. Woenig, loo.cit., p. 216, /.). The above-named cultivated plants 
therefore must at a very early time have obtained an extraordinarily 
wide distribution, which, however, became the more restricted the 
farther north it went : thus, according to Ahlqvist’s investigations, 
tl\e Finns cultivated barley and rape alone (cf. above, p. 46). What 
the centre was from which they were distributed is a point on which 
we await instruction from naturalists. Any one, however, who 
takes up De Candolle’s book on the Origin of Cultivated Plante, in 
wliioh our scientific knowledge on this point is put together, may 
easily see that -vye are here still plunged in a sea of doubts, and 
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that Humboldt’s dictum : “ The origin, the earliest home of the 
plants most useful to man, his oompanions from the remotest ages, 
is as unpenetrable a secret as the home of the domesticated 
animals,” has not yet been refuted in the oases of those particular 
plants whose original home it would most interest us to know. 

There remains therefore an extraordinary amount for future 
research to do, as regards both facts and language, in the matter of 
the most ancient cultivated plants. 

Eetuming to the European members of the Indo-Germanic 
family, we regard it as probable that even when they had once 
applied themselves to a primitive, semi-nomad form of agriculture, 
which they only practised with any earnestness when a lougish 
halt was forced upon them, they stuck at this stage of oivilisa- 
tion for many centuries. A new era dawns on the south when 
it comes in contact with the civilised world of the Orient, on 
the north when it encounters the civilisation of the Mediterranean 
peoples 

The last and surest step in permanent agriculture is the culti- 
vation of trees, which, of course, was totally unknown to the 
European members of the Indo-Germanio family in their earliest 
period. As Thucydides expressly says of the most ancient Greeks, 
that they planted no trees (oi8i ^vreiioms), so Tacitus says of the 
Teutons ( 0 . 26) : “ Neoenim cum ubertate et amplitudine soli labore 
contendunt, ut pomaria oonserant et prata separent et hortos 
rigent ; sola terrea seges imperatur.” On wild fruit-trees, see above, 
p. 276, ff. Habituation to more permanent habitations brought with 
it the gradual introduction of horticulture and kitchen-gardens, 
which were unknown to the primitive age, although perhaps even 
in temporary settlements individual fatnilies may have just fenced 
off a piece of ground in the neighbourhood of the house on which 
to grow bulbs, beans, and peas. Tbe names of kitchen and garden 
plants (words such as cole, cummin, cabbage, vetch, onion, radish, 
mint, asparagus, Ao.) common to nearly the whole Slavo-Teutonio 
(and partially to the Celtic) north, bear the mark of their South 
European origin on the face of them. Frequently they cannot be 
traced further hack than Italy or Greece; not unfrequently, how- 
ever, they take us across Italy and Greece to the district whence 
come oountless valuable gifts of civilisation — the Semitic and Syrian 
world. Thus, to quote only one example here, the names for 
ciunmm (Hebr. kammon, Arab, hammdn, G. Kvfuvov^ Lat. eunvnmm, 
O.H.G. chumin, 0. Russ. iytminU) clearly indicate the route 
followed by civilisation from east to west in this case. 

But all this is no part of our task. We shall be brought back 
once more to the subject of cultivated plants by the history of 
wine, which we reserve for chapter vii. (Food and Drink). 

Having thus far concerned ourselves exclusively with the agri- 
culture of the prehistoric European period, we must before 
closing this chapter dwell, if only for a few words, on the Indo- 
Iranians. We have already seen on p. 284 that special agree- 
ments exist between Sanskrit and Iranian in agricultural 
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terminology ; and there is nothing to prevent us from assuming 
that these peoples, like the Europeans, effected their transition 
to agriculture, or at any rate made considerable advances in 
agriculture, on some suitable soil, the locality of which we shall 
subsequently endeavour to determine, at a time when they were 
yet ethnioally united. 

This early Indo-Iranian agriculture again must be regarded as 
primitive in kind and as not implying permanent settlement. In 
the Avesta itself, according to W. Geiger’s investigations (Ostiran. 
Kultwy p. 399, ff.), we are confronted by two stages of culture 
amongst the Zend people. First the Gdt/ids present us with what 
was practically the economic life of the primeval Tndo-Iranian 
period . agriculture is not absolutely unknown, but it is very 
secondary to cattle-breeding. The centre of the tnbal economy is 
the cow. Irrigation of the soil — absolutely indispensable, under the 
peculiar conditions of the ground in Persia, if the soil is to he tilled 
even in a moderately effective manner — is not yet mentioned 
The picture presented by the younger portions of the Avesta is 
quite different ; in them the Iranian has become a settled agncul- 
turiat, who tills the soil in accordance with the godly precepts 
of Ahura Maada- Irrigation is practised with technical skill. 
Even the cultivation of trees, which binds man moie surely to his 
native soil, is known to the people of the Avesta. 

The Indians, too, seem to have enjoyed, even in the age of the 
Rigveda, a more settled form of life than, say, the Greeks of 
whom 'Thucydides speaks (c/. above, p. 281), or the Teutons 
described by Osesar, notwithstanding the fact that a gradual 
advance southwards and eastwards, in the face of the resistance 
of the natives, was still going on amongst the Indians. Here 
and there, as Ludwig remarks in the index to his translation of the 
Rigveda, p. 138, the text seems indeed to point to the existence 
of hostile relations between the later “Aryan” immigrants and 
the earlier ones who had already pennanently settled down. 

Unfortunately, as yet we know very little of the relation of 
the Vedic Indian to the soil he tilled. What is beyond doubt is 
that the economic life of this period was played in the community 
of villagers who were bound together by the bonds of kinsman- 
ship. But, touching the relation of the individual to the land 
of the whole village, from the point of view of legal rights and 
property, nothing satisfactory is known to me. One passage 
(Rigv., i. 110. 6) clearly refers to measuring out fields {hsheiram 
iva vi mamut tMjanirui), and may refer to private property not 
to the property of the community.* In this connection we may 

* We may expect further information as to the state of things in modern 
India in this respect from the Ethnologiad Survey of India (above, p. 112). 

Gf. the ohaTaotenstio questions j “ 382. Are there traces, among the 

caste or tribe, of village communities or of a comniunai organisation embracing 
groups pf villages ! 886. Are there any traces of the periodical redistribution 
of common arable land among the members or sections of the community? 
389. Do communal rights of pasturage exist or are they asserted over land 
which is private property?” &g. 
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mention that toth in Sanskrit and in Iranian, words for settle- 
ment, (fee., are formed from tho root hfsht karesh, “to plough:” 
thus, Sans. Icfihtiiyas (especially pdUca, hr.) means literally 
“ ploughman,” then “ a settled people,” “ men ”j Zend karsha in 
kanhd-rdza, “ founding settlements ” (Geiger, 0. C., p. 399). 

Whnt cultivated plants belong to the primitive Indo-Iranian 
period cannot be determined owing to the scantiness of our 
som'ces in this matter. The only plant mentioned both in the 
Avesta and also in the Rigveda, is ydva, but — even if this word 
meant barley in later Sanskrit, and also in modem Iranian dialects 
(Pers. gaiv, Osset, yew., “barley,” but Digorio yau, “millet”) — it 
is still doubtful whether the word originally had such a restricted 
meaning. 

The flax of the Europeans (ef. above, p. 294). has its place 
taken by the hemp of the Indo-Iranians (Sans. fcAanyd »■ Zend 
batihn), which was originally prized for the intoxicating effects of 
its decoctions. In the Rigveda bhaSigd is an epithet of soma; 
as hemp it appears for the first time m the Atharva Veda. In 
Iranian heng is to this day a name for the intoxicating haschisch 
(W. Geiger, 0. G., p. 152). 

We shall speak of Sans. 8&'?n<i = Zend liauma in chapter vii. 

As for cultivated plants mentioned not in the Rigveda, but in 
other Vedio texts, wheat and beans (c/, above, p. 284) seem to 
have joint names in Sanskrit and modern Persian dialects. 



CHAPTER VI. 

COMPUTATION OF TIMB. 

Divialuns of tha Tfear — Origiually Two— Additions — ^The Year — Moon and 
Month — Computation of Gestation — Snperstition — Lunar and Solar Year 
— Names of the Months — Computation by Nights — Day — Divisions of 
the Day. 

Ip to the history of agriculture and cultivated plants I append 
a short review of the origins of the Tndo-Germanic methods of 
computing time, it is because the two things are causally con- 
nected with each other. J. Grimm {Ge$chiohte d. J>. Spr.) rightly 
remarks; “Agricultural peoples are the first to attend to the 
service of the gods and the computation of time;” and it is 
obvious that he who commits the seed to the hosom of the earth, 
and hopes for wealth and happiness for himself and his family 
from its growth and prosperity — he is the first man in the country- 
side to take a lively interest in the precise computation of time. 
Now, as we have seen m the preceding pages that the Indo- 
Europeans in their primeval period were far from having attained 
the height of permanent agricultural bfe, it will be important to 
investigate whether what we can ascertain as to the oldest method 
of computing time is in harmony with this conclusion. 

Nor will it he less valuable — for the purpose of understanding 
the histone calendars of the individual Indo-Germanio peoples — to 
discover the common element at the bottom of them all. And, 
thirdly, it is beyond dispute that the divisions of time made by 
a people, e.g., the question how many and what seasons of the 
year it distinguished, are closely connected with the position and 
climate of the oonntry in which it dwells ; so that we may hope 
to gam some further data for this subject, the question of the 
original Indo-European home. 

I. Thb Sbasons op the Year. 

Ill the case of a people that lives almost exclusively on the 
produce of its herds, two observations are forced on the notice of 
man by the influence of changes of weather ; that is to say, he 
distinguishes between the season of the year in which his herds 
have to seek their food on the open pasture-land, and that in 
which they have to be sheltered from the horrors of the weather 
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in subterranean oaves, in the safety of the pen, or in the hospitable 
stall. 

If we may believe Vdmb^ry {Primitive Kultur, p. 162,/,), the 
Turko-Tatario peoples in their primitive period distinguished two 
seasons of the year only, summer and winter, m the name of 
which the conditions of nomad life are clearly mirrored. Accord- 
ing to him the name of summer, jaz, amounts to “ the season of 
the year in which a people scatters” (^az, “to spread out ”jazi, 
"plain,” Jazilamaie, “to go to the pasturage, to the steppes”), 
wherean the name of winter, kU, Ms meant the snowy season of 
the year [haj-ii, kaiS-IM, “ snow-dnft ”). 

What can we infer as to the conditions of life amongst the most 
ancient Indo-Europeans in this respect 1 

The season of the year most sharply defined in the Indo-Germanic 
languages, and most widely spse^ amongst them, is beyond 
question winter ; Zend “winter,” G. ;(udv, “snow,” Lat. hictns, 

I. yam, “winter;” Sans. Myand, “year,” Zend zayanS, “winter;” 
Sans, himantd, “ winter,” G. ytijiAv, “ storm,” Armen, jiun, “ snow,” 
Lith. iiemd, O.S. aima; Sans. Mind, “cold, winter,” Zend zima, 
“winter, year,” Arm. jmsfa, “winter,” Alb. dim^n, “ winter,” Teut. 
Sn-gimus, “annual” {lex Salica; Kem Tool %. Letterh., ii. 143), 
Lat. himns, trimus, &o., “biennial, triennial,” G. xi/*“pos> 

“ he-goat, goat ” (“ yearling ”). 

The root is unknown ; but the change of meaning in the stock 
of words quoted (winter, storm, snow) mirrors the conditions of a 
northern winter, and this is co^rmed by the presence of an Indo- 
Germanio root for “to snow:” Zend sidzh (but vafra, “snow”'’ 
Sans, vdpra, “earthwork”?), Lat. ninguere, nix, G. viipa, Goth. 
sndivs, Lith. snilgas, O.S. siiegU, I. sneckta. The comparison of 
O.H G. ts with Zend isi, “ice,” is doubtful. 

Over against this stock of words for winter are three equations 
which agree in denoting a more pleasant season of the year. They 
are : — 

1. Sans, vasantd, Zend vaAhri (Mod, P, 'beh&r'), Armen, gantn, 

O.S. vesna, O.N. vdr, Lat. vir, G. fop, “spring,” Lith. ivasard, 

“ summer.” 

2. O.S.jwrti, “spring," G. xpa, “pleasant season of the year," 

Goth, “year,” Zend ydre, “year.” 

3. Sans, sdmd, “half-year, year,” Zend hama, Armen, amahi, am, 

“ year,” I. sam, samrad, O.H.G. sumar, “ summer.” 

The question then presents itself whether the above series of 
words are only different ways of expressing the same notion, or 
whether they warrant us in assuming that the warm and pleasant 
season of the year had already been divided by the origin^ people 
into spring and summer. 'I believe the latter was not the case ; 
that on the contraiy everything serves to indicate that the Indo- 
European year was divided into two parts, summer and winter. And 
I believe I can make the foUowiug points in support of this view : — 

1. The above equations by no means agree in their meanings. 
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Whereas in the other derivations of the root ves the notion of spring 
inheres, Lith. wasara means “summer,” and it is only ^o-r<iasam 
that means “ spring.” Again, G. &pa (No. 2) is the pleasant season 
in general, as is shown particularly by mr-aipij, “harvest” (“late 
summer"). In the case of No. 3 we probably have to start from 
the meaning of “half-year,” preserved in Sanskrit, as scarcely 
anyone will be w illin g to separate admd from samd, “equal.” 
Hence the conception of summer — ^the two meanings coexisted in 
the primeval period — as a term of six months. 

2. Nearly everywhere jn the chronology of the individual 

peoples a division of the year into two parts can be traced. This 
finds linguistic expression in the circumstance that the terms for 
summer, spring, and winter have parallel suffix formations. As in 
the primeval period *ghi-^ and *sem- * existed side by side, so in 
Zend iima and hama correspond- to each other (Spiegel, Arische 
Periods, pp 21, 23), in Armenian amarn mijmedn (Htlbsohmann, 
A. St, i. 40), in Teutonic mm-ar and wint-ar, in Celtic gam and 
sam, in Indian vasantd and hemantd. There is absolutely no 
instance in which one and the same language shows identity of 
suffixes in the names of three seasons of the year. In Slavonic, dso, 
the year is divided into two principal divisions, summer {lito) and 
winder (zima) ; and, finally, evident traces of the old state of things 
are not wanting in Greek (of. Od,, vii. 118: rdoiv omore (capiros 
irdXXvrax oiS' aroXeirrei oxSi ^tpcus) and Latin (Unger, 

Zeitrechnung der Griechen waa Rdmer Handbuch der Kl, A, herawg. 
V. I. Millie, i. 666 and 610). 

3. Most Indo-Germauic peoples’ views of nature are pervaded by 
the idea of a conflict between the pleasant and the wintry season of 
the year. In the Zend Avesta the story is; Perpetual summer 
reigned in the Airyaruirvaijanh, but Aprormainyua could not suffer 
this happiness to endure ; therefore ho created a counteraction, a 
great snake and the winter, produced by the Dcevas. Our own 
Teutonic antiquity developed the contrast between summer and 
winter in an extremely original manner, for which I refer to J. 
Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie. Slavonic tales tell of a youth or a 
young maiden who is rescued from the power which bad bound her 
in an enchanted palace of crystal. This reminds us of our Sleeping 
Beauty . the kiss of spring releases the earth plunged in*the deep 
slumber of winter. In warmer climes, peopled by Indo-Europeans, 
this simile naturally loses its force. In India all recollection of it 
seems to have been transferred to the struggle between India and 
Vritra, who has captured the cloud cows. 

For all these reasons I believe we have the right to presuppose 
an original division of the Indo-Germanic year into two seasons. 
The coexistence of the three above-mentioned terms for the 
pleasant season of the year may be explained by assuming that the 
words formed from the root yi, “to go," were originally adjectives 
to *semd, so that *y&rd semd may liave meant the half-year in which 
“one goes out, goes to the pasture-land ” (r/. Zend (pyd-t?vra, “ the 
* Of. Brngmana, Orundiiss, ii. i. 463. 
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return of the cattle from pasture,” Sans, ydtrd, “going out to 
pasture,” Both, Z. d. J). M (?., xxxiv. 704, and Turko-Tat. above, 
p. 301). The words formed from the root ves, however, certainly 
only designated the beginning of the pleasant season (c/. O.H.G. 
Sstardn, dstara, “ancient spring festival,” from root m . ves), as is 
shown by the fact that none of them can, like the derivatives from 
sem^, ye, §hei, serve to designate the whole year. 

Now, we have already seen that the Indo-Germanic population 
of Europe, like the Indo-Iranians before their separation, must 
have m^e some not iuoonsiderable advances in the matter of 
agriculture; and thus we might expect to find amongst both 
groups of peoples a third season of the year designated, which did 
not indeed drive out the ancient division of the year into two parts' 
— for this continued as we have said into historic times — but which 
did bring into particular prominence that portion of the pleasant 
season {*aem) in which things ripened and crops were got in. 
As a matter of fact this seems to have been the case In Indo- 
Iranian, Sans, far-dd and Zend mredka agree, and m all proba- 
bility belong to the Sans, root par'*, “to seethe, cook.” In European 
I am mclined, in spite of ’certain phonetic difficulties, to join 
Frohde {B. B., i. 329) in comparing Goth, aaans, “ depo's ” {depCtciv, 

“ to gather crops,” O.S. jeami, Buss, osenl, Pr. assanie, “harvest ”) 
“ Lat. mnm, “year” (lit. “summer,” “crop-time; ” annm for *dnm 
from of. mnnua for *c4nu$ from *ciM-no; Stolz, Lat. Qr., p. 

187), ann&m, “ produce in the shape of grain.”* The common root 
would be the as, which is widely spread in ancient Teutonic in 
the meaning of “working in the fields” (M.H.G. asten, O.H.G. 
am&n). Of. Kluge, M. W.*, p. 73; Thumeyaen, K. Z., xxx. 476, 
dififers.' 

If we now leave these primeval expressions and turn to the 
subsequent additions made by the most important peoples to tbeir 
■ terminology, we find it remarkable to begin with that Teutonic has 
retained but few traces of derivatives from the roots ves and §hei. 
The place of the former has been taken by O.H.G. lenzo, langiz, 
A.S. lencten, which is confined to West Teutonic languages, and is 
altogether obscure , of the latter by the common Teutonic Goth. 
■vintrus, which perhaps belongs to the O.I. y2nd, “ white,” and so 
designates the season of the year after the colour of the snow 
(KeUer, Keltische Bnefe, p. 113). A parallel to this is afforded 
by the Lithuanian name for the harvest, rudsl • rtuias, “rod.” 
Touching the Teutonic harvest we have the important record of 
Taoitus {Germ., 26) ; “ Hiems et ver et Bestas lutelleotum ac 
vocahula habent, autumiu perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur.” 
It follows from this that the O.H.G. herbest, A.S. kerfestf 
(O.N. haiist can scarcely be connected), which is confined to 

* That the agrionlturel R omans chose an expression whioh literally meant 
“ hai vest-crop ” to designate the year seems likely enough. Others, indeed, 
compare Lat annus ■ Qoth. «>«, “year." 

t The root, howevei, is of course the same as in Lat carpere, Q. Kaair6s 
Cf. Heb. cfwi^, “ harvest " . cMraf, “ pluck." 
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High German and Dutch, did not establish itself until after 
Tacitus as the word for the crop of bona autumni, i,e., of fruit. 
Previously, as it is an ancient formation, it may have been 
synonymous with Goth. Mans. 

In the Slavonic languages the Common Slav. Veto alone remains 
for us to mention. It is usually connected with Lith. lytiis, 
“rain,” which linguistically is correct enough, but as an explana- 
tion of the meaning is extremely remarkable. See below. 

It is intelligible that in southern chines new expressions became 
necessary for summer (Lat. cesto : c3.du>, G. ^epos = Armen. 
jer : Sans, gharmd, “ glow,” Lat. formus), expressing the warmth 
of the season. Summer is here the harvest season {BtpL^eiv, “ to 
harvest”). Lat. ver and G. lap attain the rank of a separate 
season. Then in both languages various names for the harvest, 
the time of fruit crops and vintage, grow up ; in Lat. autumnus, 
which is perhaps assimilated in its suflBx to Vert-U'pm'UB ( : verto), 

“ the god of the turning seasons of the year," of the jreptTrXopIvaiv 
iviavTiiv (c/. Sans. ritu^Hti, “ turn of the seasons,” “ year ”) ; 
the *atito which remains I would compare with O.N. auttr, 
“wealth.” In Greek, even in Homer, the dir-oipj; («/. German 
tpdtjahr = harvest) follows the Oipoi, the T€6aXvta irroip-q, the time 
of great heat {II., xxi. 346), but also of the pouring rain {II., xvi. 
386). Attempts at dividing the year into six or seven portions are 
also found amongst the Greeks (Unger, Zoo. cit,, p. 661). 

In the VendidM of the Avesta, as already remarked, winter and 
summer (aydo, aima : hama) form the basis of the computation of 
time. The short transitional season of spring {vaAhri and zare- 
maya,* “the green”: Sans. Aifri : O.S. zelenU, “green”) is not, 
originally taken into account. The word created in the Indo- 
Iranian period for fruit-time, taredha, has taken on the meaning 
of “ year,” though in Ossetio sibrdii, “ summer,” baa preserved the 
proper sense of “ time of ripe fruit ” {sd/rdd and zumdg, “ summer ” 
and “winter,” by the side of a more recent division into five 
parts ; Hiibsohmann, Osset. Gpr., p. 63). 

On Indian soil a steady increase in the number of the seasons 
may be observed. As idmd was only preserved in the sense of 
“ half-year,’" “ year,” the terms inherited from the primeval period 
were ■vasantd, hhnantd, pardd. The division of the year Into three 
parts {trayS vd rtavak sarhvataarasya, Qat. Br.) in^the Vedic 
period tended, the further behind the old abodes in the Punjaub 
were left, to become a division into five seasons : vasantd, grishmd 
(cBstoa, 6«pos), vavshS. (“rainy season;” cf, Slav. lUo), fardd, 
hSmantd-fipira, {pipira, “cool"), or, dividing the last two, into 
six seasons (of, S. JR., under rtd, “ season of the year "). The modem 
Hindus, finally, distinguish: Baras, the rainy season, July and 
August ; Scharad, the depressing, humid seasons after the rains, 
September and October ; Hemanta, the cool season, November and 
December; Szsira, the dewy season, the period of cool mornings 
and of cloud, January and February ; Wasant, spring, March and 
* CSf. Both, Z, d. D. M. 0., xxxiv. 702. 
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April ; Grischma, the bright, sunny, hot tune of the year, May and 
June (Sohlagintweit, Indien, li 173, note). 

To return to the primeval period, there is still the important 
question whether the conception of winter and summer combined 
into one whole, the conception of the year, had found expression 
in language 

This appears actually to have been the case. We find agree- 
ment between: Sans, gam-vat-s-ard, “year,” samvatsam, “a year 
long,” parivatsard, “ a full year,” vatsard, G. F^ros,* “ year,” Alb. 
vidt, “ year," strviet, “ in this year ” (G. Meyer, Alh. Gr.),- Lat 
vetuStf “old,” O.S. vetitcha, Lith. wet-useas, &o. Further, Sans. 
pardt, Pamir D. pard, par-vmz (Tomaschek, G. St., p. 19), Osset. 
fd/re, N. Pers. pd/r, Armen, heru (Httbsohmann, Arm. St, i. 39 ; 
Osset. Spr., 6&) = G. mpvaL, O.N. f)dr]>. There is yet a second 
Indo-Germanio equation to produce; Lith. jngtas =Alb. motj “year” 
(B. B., viii. 9), the original meaning of whioh (root mS) is “ measure 
of tittle,” just as in SlavOnio words meaning “year,” like Bulg. 
godma, Serv. god, and words meaning “time,” “feast” (Pol. 
gody, 6eoh hod), are derived from the same root;! Miklosich, Et. 
W., p. 61. It seems to me, therefore, not impossible that O.S. 
lito, “summer,” “year,” must rather, be connected with 1 . Hth, 
"festival,” “feast-day,” than with Lith. lytiu, “rain.” 

Other means, however, of counting the year may have been 
employed in the primeval period than the ancient neuter vetos, 
whioh perhaps originally meant nothing more than “ past time,” 
“antiquity.” On the one hand, in ancient texts the seasons of 
the year are enumerated in order. 

Thus, in the Hildebrandslied we have : Ic walldta sumaro enti 
wintro sehstic ( <= 30 years, 60 half-years, A.S. missere, O.N. missetri) ; 
in Heliand, and elsewhere, thea luxhda sd fllu wintro endi swnaro 
gilibd. In the Rigv^da, too, we have such sentences as “live for 
a hundred years, a hundred winters, a hundred springs, and 
increase in strength.” Similarly in Homer and elsewhere. It is 
obvious that expressions of this broad and unwieldy description 
were principally employed on poetic occasions, e.g., in the pompous 

* la the G. Jyiavrdi I divide thus : in-aur^s, and compare *auT((s ; Feroi 
from i-Fr-if-i {ef. drurfr from •4-FeT-/irfr : from 4-FT-/it|r J G. Meyer, 

Or. (Jr.*, § 101). The first element is iyio- (: (rot, tro-s, “the earlier”) “ 
Sans, sdna, “old." OtJ,, i 16 ; — 

4xV St« til (rot irtptirKopirwr iriamur 
ol <7r«KXill<rai/T<» k.t.K., 

wonld, e. g. , really he ; “ When — as the earlier years turned by — that year camo 
in which,’’ &o. 

Asonli {K. Z., xvii. 401, #.) gives a different explanation. 

+ The Lat. adjeotive also had orij(iually the meaning of “ year, ago, 
antiquity ” [of. K. Brugmann. K. Z., xxiv. 88; J. Sohmlfit, Dio FlnnUbildungtn 
dtr via. Ntutra, p 84). A dmeront explanation in Thurneysen, if A,xxx. 486, 
t With Slav, godit, “time, festival, year,” I oompare Q ivl- fiS-m, “day 
after the festival” (root ged). Tho received interpretation of this word as 
“ that which follows on foot" altogether omits the refetenoe whioh the word 
always has to the feativaL 

U 
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invocations of health and happiness which were known even to the 
primeval period. 

For the purposes of daily life it sufficed to designate the coining 
year or the past hy the name of one of the seasons (pars pro toto). 
The Tndo-Gei manic languages are pervaded hy an unmistakable 
tendency to forget the original meaning of the name of a season 
and to employ it to designate the year as a whole. In this sense 
we have : — 

1. The Winter: Derivatives from the root ghei (cf. above, p. 3011. 
Of., further, Goth, vintrus (qinS hld^rinnandei tvalih ‘vintruns), 
Zend aivdgdma, “ winter and year,” The frequency of this change 
of meaning from winter to year is an. indication of the important 
part played hy winter m the climate of the original land. 

2. The Autumn ; Zend saredha (cf. above, p. 304). So, too. 
Sans, pardd is very frequently used for “year.” A. Weber (Ind. 
Stud., xvii. 232) remarks on this: “The formal enumeration^ of 
years, in the aphorisms of the ritual text, down to the gfhya- 
»dtra, is by harvests. This represents an intermediate stage 
between the old method of counting by winters (himds) and the 
later method by rainy seasons (varsMni), corresponding to the 
change of abode which hod taken place in the meanwhile.” 

3. The Summer: Derivatives from the root sem- (see above, 
p. 301). To these wo may perhaps add O.S. Uto, “summer,” 
“ year ” (cf. however, above, p. 305). Derivatives from the root 

(see above, p. 301). 

The changes of meaning here indicated in Indo-European are 
repeated in the Finn languages. Thus, we have in Mordv. him, 
“ summer,” “ year,” in Ostjak icd, “ winter,” “ year ; ” and, further, 
in Ostjnk tallufi, “winter and summer ” = year. These languages 
have also a common word for the concept year: Finn, vuosi, 
Weps. wos, Ostj. dt. Tomaschek regards this as identical with 
Indo-Germanio vet, ut (Pamir J)., p, 19), a remarkable connection, 
if coiTcct, in the history of culture. 

IL Moon and Month. 

Of the stare that deck the heavens’ vault, it was the moon with 
her perpetual changes that first proclaimed the course of time to 
the Indo-Europeans as to other peoples. “Omnium adrairationcm," 
says Pliny (Hist. Nat., ii. 9. 41), “ vmcit novissimum sidus terrisque 
farailianssimum.” Moon and month coincide, with occasional 
small differences of suffix, in Indo-European : thus in Sans, mds, 
Zend mdo, 0. Pars, mdha, in O.S. mesfci, in Lith. m&i'A (m^esis, 
“month” only), 'in Goth, mdtm, “moon” : min6]ps, “month.” 
Frequently it is only the name of the measure of time that 
survives from this root, while new names have come in for the 
constellation: thus G. “moon” (o-tXas, “bright- 

ness”), Lat. mSnsis, (Merit, “dea menstruationis”) : Idna (lucire, 
“to beam”), Armen, amis, “month" : lusin, “moon” (lucSre), 0.1. 
mi : hca, “moon” (of obscure origin). Cf. also Alb. moi, “montli.” 
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The root of the whole of this stock (on whose phonetics see J. 
Schmidt, K. Z.^ xivi. 345) is rightly looked for in the Indo-G. 
me. Sans, mdmii, “ I measure,” so that the moon presents herself 
as “ the measure of time,” as Max Mfiller expresses it : “ the 
golden hand on the dark dial of heaven.” 

In the month as determined hy the moon we have then to see 
the first and surest beginnings of a systematic computation of 
time amongst the Indo-Europeans. 

The purely Junor month consists, of course, of 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds* and that it continued for a con- 
siderable time to have the value of the period assigned to it by 
nature, not only in the primeval age, but also amongst the 
individual peoples, is indicated in all probabihty, aihongst other 
things by the fact that one of the most important natural processes, 
the term of which could be accurately reckoned, gestation, was 
fixed in early ages not at nine but at ten months. 

If, in the Vedio period, a child has to be indicated oa near birth, 
it is called dafamaspa, “a ten months’ child.” In a prayer for the 
fertility of woman the words used are : — 

Tdnf, tS gdrhJiarii havdmahS — dagarnZ md^ sUtave. 

We pray thee for the delivery of the fruit (previously described) 
in the tenth month.” So, too, in the Avesta the normal time for 
confinement is the tenth month (Geiger, 0. C., p. 236), in Hero- 
dotus (vi 69) equally, aud also amongst the Hopaana, e.g., the same 
computation occurs in the Twelve Tables (Unger, loc. cit., p. 616). 
Gf. Leist on the conception of a gestation-year of ten months 
{Altwrisches Jtis Gentium, p. 262, ff.). 

The month is naturally divided, by the two opposite phased of 
the full moon and the new mopn, into two halves, which t^e 
Indians call pUrva-pakshd and apwfa-pakshd, the “front” and 
“ hind ” (Zimmer, Altind. L., p. 364), or piiklapakska and krsJincb- 
paksha, the “bright” aud “dark” halves. The expressions 
gdva and dyava also occur in Vedio texts for the same ideas. I 
should be inclined to connect this- ydva with ydvan, “young” 
{ydv-tyafts, ydv-ishla), and lidh. jdvnas menu, “new moon.” 

The division of the month into two parts which we have found 
amongst the Indo-Europeans is also presupposed in the Avesta 
(Geiger, loc. cit., p. 316). In Greek it is pointed to by the expres- 
sion /xTjvos loTayivov and /mjvos <^6ivovtos, although in historical 
times a division of the month into throe decades of days (the waxing 
crescent, more or less full disk, the waning crescent) was brought into 
connection with it. Amongst the Teutons also, in Tacitus’ account 
{Germ., 0 . xi.), the new aud full moon appear as the most prominent 
phases of the moon (“ cum aut inohoatur luna aut impletur ”). 
On Roman ground, the idue, “ the brighter nights ” (G. Wap6i, atOo), 
“ bum”), correspond to the full moon, to the new moon the calendce, 
“the proclaiming day” {calare, koAcTv), so named “beoausb tin the 
first day of every calendar month at the command of the King (later 
of the saorifioitd king) the pontifices proclaimed in the presence 
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of the multitude aBsemhled in front of the city hill, whether five or 
seven days were to he reckoned from this day to the day of the first 
quarter inclusive ” (Mommsen). The relation of the^dnoB (dies ante 
nonim %dm), in their origin, to the calends and idm has not yet 
been clearly made out (c/,, amongst others, Flex, Die celteete Monats- 
teihmg der Bomer, Jena, 1880). Not a trace of any further sul> 
division of the month into more than two parts can be discovered 
in the primeval period. 

The moon is the measure of time, and consequently has power 
over the growth and decay of things as influenced by the course 
of time. Again, the light of the moon came at an early period to 
be credited with an influence on the vegetation of the earth, on 
man and his destiny. It is not the object of -this work to trace 
the mark left on all ages of the past by this behef, which is often 
weird and gloomy, though often cheerful and child-like. We may, 
however, mention some few of the most ancient pieces of evidence 
which show what an important influence the belief in the signi- 
ficance of the phases of the moon has frequently had on the history 
of the Indo-Germanio peoples. “ Oum ex oaptivis qumreret,” says 
Ctosar {£ <?., i. 60), “ quomobrem Ariovistus proelio non decertaret, 
hano reperiebat causam, quod apnd Qermanos ea oonsuetudo esset, 
ut matres familim eorum sortibus ac vatioinationibus declararent, 
ntrum proslium committi ex usu esset neone ; eas ita dicere : non 
esse fas Germanos superare, si ante novam lunam prrolio oon- 
tendissent.” The explanation is given by Tooitus {Germ., c. xi.) : 
“ Coeunt nisi quid fortuitum et subitum inoidit oertis diebus bum 
aut inohoatur luna aut impletur ; nam agendis rebus hoc aus- 
picatissimum initium credunt.” In an exactly similar way the 
Spartans, who were later than the other Greeks in getting 
enlightenment, sent the Athenians no assistance at Marathon 
because they dared not march out fif] ov wXiJpeov Idvros tov kvkKqv 
(Hdt., vi 106). 

Whether the lunar month is multiplied hy 12, our usual number 
•of mouths, or by 13, the number of months common amongst 
many east Asiatic peoples (cf. Schiefner, Das dreisehnmonatliclie 
Jdkr und die Monatsnam&i der sibirischen Vdlker, if Manges Bttssee, 
Tome iii. 307, jf.), in neither case does the number of months in 
the solar year give 366 J days; and this raises the important 
question whether an attempt was made as early as the primeval 
period to equalise the lunar and the solar year. 

As a matter of fact, Albrecht Weber in his treatise, .Z'zeei vedischt 
Texts ■Uher Omina md Partenta, has, on p. 388, put forward the 
conjecture that the twelve hallowed nights which make their 
appearance in Vedio antiquity, and which we encounter also in the 
west, especially amongst the Teutons,* are to be regarded as such 
an attempt. This scholar has, however, more recently himself 
raised doubts of this, as he says in Indisehe Stvdim, xvii. 224 ; 
"And when the question is raised, what 'then may we regard 

* A special investigation of the "twelfths" would be welcome (ijf. E. H. 
Meyer, tndog. Mythen, U. 626 ; Ludwig, Der Sigveda, vi. 232), 
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as really at the bottom of these twelve days, it is at least an 
obvious idea to see in them an attempt to balance the lunar 
year of 364 days (beyond a question the oldest mode of computing 
the year) with the solar year of S66 days; and so, m spite of 
the lunar computation common amongst the people, to take into 
account the actual facts, according to which the “ coui'se of the 
sun” determines the extent of the year. By putting on the 
twelve superfluous days to the end of the lunar year on the one 
hand the computation of time was corrected, on the other a sacred 
time was obtained which was' regarded as of good omen for the 
coming year. Such an explanation is open to suspicion, because 
then the agreement which exists between Indians and Teutons in 
legard to the Twelfths would compel us to assume a correct 
comprehension of the lunar and solar year for the pnmitive Indo- 
Germans ; and that after all has not inconsiderable difficulties of 
its own, inasmuch as one can hardly venture to ascribe such 
knowledge baaed on their own observation to the people of that 
period ” 

On general grounds,. I too consider it Improbable that the 
arithmetical problem involved in bolanoing the lunar and solar 
year was solved by the primitive people. The same conclusion 
too is indicated by special considerations. 

The references to time and its computation contained in the 
ancient names for the sun* are as scanty as we have seen the 
moon to be important, both in fact and language, as a “ measure 
of time.” In Greek, the word Av/cd/Sas, “year” (-avr-), which first 
appears in the Odyssey, might perhaps be cited here, if it is really 
to be taken as meamng “ course of time.” In Italian, the Umbnan 
ose, Pehgnian uus, “ anni, annum ” (BUcheler, L. J. v.), which seems 
to correspond to the Etrurian Usil, “ Sol et Eos,” Lat. awr-A’a, 
might belong here. Sans, (above) is quite a recent 

formation. I know, however, of no other designation of the year 
derived from the course of the sun, or from a name for the 
sun at aU. When, therefore, Ideler makes the following observa- 
tion on the usage of language in his Handbook of Chronology: 
“ Finally, as regards the year, the only remark that need be made, 
in addition to what we have said of its duration and different 
forms, is that the designation for this concept in nearly all 
languages designates a circular course, movement in an orbit,” 
this IS distinctly untrue of the Indo-Germanio family. 

Further, the following consideration confirms me in the con- 
viction that the Indo-Europeans before the dispersion had not got 
beyond computing time by means of the purely lunar month : 
as soon as the lunar year oomes to be squared with the solar year, 
and the month is disconnected from the changes of the moon in 
which it had its origin, it is self-evident that the months of which 
the circle of the year was composed become definite, annually 
recurring units to which it was absolutely necessary that names 
should be given. Had tliis step been taken as early as the 
* For the names of the sun. see oh. xiii. 
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primeval period, we should confidently expect that, in the great 
number of Indo-Germanic names for the months handed down 
from ancient as well as recent times, traces at least would be 
found here and there of some original agreement between them. 
Only the fact is just the opposite. Not only do the groups of 
languages, into which the Indo-Germanio family of speech is 
divided, altogether diverge from each other in their names for the 
mopths, hut the members of these groups, e.y., of .the Teutonic 
and Slavonic, of the Lithuanian, show such a variegated diversity 
in their dialects as to exclude the faintest notion of any original 
agreement 

The difference between the Greek and the Roman names for the 
months is excellently characterised by Mommsen : “ Whereas by 
far the larger number of the Greek mouths derive their names 
from the gods and the festival of the gods, few from the character- 
istics of the seasons, and perhaps none from the mere number of 
•their place ; amongst the unimaginative Latins— we have no infor- 
mation about the SabeUiaus in this respect — at least half of the 
months, from Qumctilis to Gocember, are named merely by their 
numbers, the majority of the remaining Latin and Sabellian 
months {Aprilis, Maim or Mcedm, Junim, Floralis, Januarim, 
Fehriiarim, intercalarim) from the oharaoteristios of the seasons 
or peculiarities of the calendar, and only one single, though 
indubitable, one from a deity — the month of Mars, which god 
appears here, without companions, and at the head of the Latin, 
and probably also of the Sabellian, calendar, more decidedly than 
any where else sis par excellence the tribal and national god of the 
Latins and Sabellians, that is to say of the Italians, 

A wide field of observation is revealed when we set foot in 
northern Europe upon Teutonic* and Slavonict ground. Here 
native names spring up in luxuriant abundance in nearly every 
district, borrowed sometimes from the occupations of daily life, 
sometimes from time or weather, sometimes from plants and 
animals, sometimes from rehgious life, and generally from 
Christianity, but always agreeing in the fresh and natural 
character stamped upon them. 

Not until the Roman calendar becomes known, and succeeds in 
gradually and ■steatbily smuggling in its foreign names, are the 
names of the months established iu a fixed order. 

With what diflioulty, however, the popular mind, content as it 
is with what is old, becomes habituated to precise computation 
by days aud months, is shown by districts in which expressions 
such as m der sdt, in dem mite, im brdchet, im hoiiwet, have only 
dowly been supplanted by sdtmdn, scJmitmonat, hrdch- and hoil- 
mon^t. 

* Of, J. Grittmi, Qesehichie der deutechen SpracJie, c. 6, “Eeate und 
Mooate ; ’ and £. Weinliold, IHe deuteehen Monalnwmen, Halle, 1869. 

t P. Mikloeioh, Die alavtschen MonaUnameti {fDenkadhriften d. pMloa. 
Met. 01. d. Tcaia. Ak. d. W., xviL 1-80), 'WlegJ.868 ; Krek, mtCLeitnmg vn die 
Slav, Idteratwgeaehieht* p. 610, F Scbiefner’a above-mefttioned work, Das 
dreKehn. momtlidhe Jahr, &o., ia Important for compariaon. 
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I am inclined to regard the much-vexed* GdJuinhdrs, the six 
annual festivals of the Avesta, as originally a means of this kind 
for determining time, and as intennediate in a sort of way between 
the names of the seasons and of the months. Thus, Paitishahya- 
(; hahya, “sowing ”) is “ the time which brings- the grain with it 
Aydthnma, “the time of calling the cattle home” (c/. above, p 
303); Maidydzaremya, “the middle of verdure,” ifeo. 

We saw above, on p. 303, that the oldest, indeed a prehistoric, 
expression of this kind amongst the Europeans is the equation 
Goth, asans (O.S jesenl), Lat. annm, anndna, “the time of 
harvest ’’ 

III. Niogr AND Day. 

As the measure of time in the primeval period was the moon 
and not the sun, the computation of time by nights and not oy 
days needs no explanation. Nor should it be necessary to adduce 
evidence for the existence of this well-known custom of the 
remotest times. In Sanskrit data^rcttrd (■. rdtr^, “mght”) means 
a period of ten days, nifdrticam, “night for night” = “daily.” 
“ Let us celebrate the ancient nights (days) and autumns (veal's),” 
says a hymn. In the Avesta the practice' of counting by nights 
(kshapan) is carried stiU further. Amongst the 'Teutons, m whom 
this usage struck Tacitus even (“ neo dierum numerum sod 
nootium computant,” Germ,., xi.), fommlas such as eieleti nehte, 
vierzehn nacht, zu visrzehn nechten are of the most frequent 
ooourrence in ancient German law. In English fortnight and 
sennight are used to this day. 

The same custom among the Celts is testified to by Ceesar (B, G,, 
vj 18 : “GaUi se omnee ab Dite patre prognatos prsedicant idque 
ah druidibus proditum diount. Ob earn causam spatia omnis tem- 
poris non numero dierum sed noctium finiunt ”). Intimately 
bound up with this is the oircumstanoe that the might, troiH which 
according to the ancient popular fancy the day is bom, precedes 
the day. In ancient Persian ouneiform mscnptions which adhere 
strictly to formulee, kshapavd ratKapatind means “ by night and 
day,” In Sanskrit, besides ahdrdtrd, ahamipa, we dso have 
rdtryaJuin, “night and day,” and naktamdinam, “by day and 
night " 'The Athenians began the complete day (wx&nptpoy) at 
sunset, the Homans at midnight (linger, loc. nt., p. 662), “Nox 
duoere diem videtur,” says Taeitus of the Teutons. “Dies natales 
et mensium et annorum initia sic observant, ut noetem dies svb- 
Seqvaturf Says CceSar of the Celts. 

It harmomses with this importance of the night as a primeval 

* Gf. A. Bezzenberger, “Einige ave^tisoba'WortBr and Eomeu," AmArwA- 
ten von d, K GeselJscnufldtr IT., p. 261, GdttiDgen, 1878 j S. Roth, “Der 
Kalender des Aveata uud dia sQgenanntea GAhanliSr,” JZ. d. D. If. 0., 1880, 
p. 698, if. ; W. Geiger, Ostii aniacHt CuUur ; De Parlez, Der Aveeiitdie Kdlender 
und die Eeimat der Aveela-Seligion Perh. d. _ internal. OrienttAisien-Oon- 
gresaes, ii. 287, ff. All these passages deaValso with the proper names for the 
months in the Avesta and in ancient Persian. Jor the ancient Indian names 
for the months, see Zimiuer, AUind, Deberi, p, 870. 
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measure of time that the individual peoples have adhered with 
great tenacity to its Indo-Germanio names, as also to those of 
winter and month; of. Sans, ndkti-$, ndkta (also akid = *nkt-d), Zend 
nahhtimi, “ nightly,” G. vilf, Liat. nox, O.S. noUl, Lith. naktls, Alh. 
nate, Goth, n^ta, O.I. innocht, “ this night,” Original Indo-Ger- 
manio form *noqtr. The root is obscure. The equation, Sans. 
kahap, kahapd = Zend kihxp, kshapara, is confined to Indo-Iranian. 
Sans. T&tri, rAtra (: Sans, ram, “rest,” or root r6, “to rest,” in O.H.G. 
ruma. A.S. r6w, “ rest,” *rm-tro or *rd-tro), the obscure Sans, nig, 
{., “night,” and O.I. atdehe, oidche, stand isolated. In contrast to 
tWs agreement in the names for night, there is diversity amongst 
the Indo-Germanio languages as to the names for day, not so 
much in the root (Sana, div, “ to beam ”) as in the formation of 
the suffixes : the close unity of our stock of languages in the 
terminology of winter, moon-month, and night, the three principal 
pillars of the most ancient mode of computing time, would not 
be given by the agreement exhibited in the names for summer, 
sun, and day. 

The ancient name for day was, as we have said, a formation 
from the toot div {of. Sans, div, dydvi-dyavi, divS-dive, ‘‘day for 
day,” Lat. di4t, O.I. dia, Armen, tivj Sans, dina, O.S, dwi, Lith. 
diind). Sans, dkan = Imn. *a 2 an (Spiegel, A. P., p. 98) is confined 
to Indo-Iranian. O. Pers. ravaa ( : Ivcrere, Mod. Pers. rdz), Goth, 
dags* (:8ans. dah, “to bum,” Lith. ddgcu, “harvest”), and the 
unexplained Zend ayare (Pamir D. gvr, yor), G. ■gptpa, ^pap (Armen. 
avr, “ day ” (?) ; Htibschmann, A, St., i. 66), stand by themselves. 

As the change from winter to summer is expressed by formations 
from the root vas, “to light up” (ef. above, p. SQl), so the same 
root serves to express the change from night to day. From, ves, its, 
on the one aide Sans, vdsard “the whole day,” is formed, on the 
other the Indo-Germanio name for the oft-sung, rosy-fingered 
idawn (Sans. iu?ids, Zend mhanh, G. r/w, also ^pi, "early,” avpiov, 
“ morrow,” Lat. aur&ra, Lith. aitazrh). 

In Gothic the early morning twilight is called 'dhtvS, a word 
rightly compared with Sans, aktil, “light, day,” G. iIktis, "beam," 
Lith. anhti, “ early.” Thus we get an original form lygt-, which 
one is reluctant to dissociate from the above-mentioned y.qt-‘= 
Sans, aktii, “ night ” : noqt- = Sans, ndkta, which is phonetically 
identical. Indeed, a connection in meaning alsp can be shown to 
be probable. On closer investigation we find that Goth. Aktvd, as 
J. Grimm {Myth., ii.® 708) remarked, means “the very earliest 
morning twilight, really the last moment of thq previous night ” 
(hiag(oy, 8t Mark i. 35). From this fundamental meaning the 
Sana, aktd, G. dsTfs “ first beam of morning,” were developed. In 
the primeval period therefore, on my view, there were two stages 
of “ gradation ” (Ablaut) of this stem side by side; noqt- for the 
black night, tyqt for the end of the night, so that we here have an 

♦Attempts havB recently been made to oonneot Goth, dags with Sans dhan 
Ml Bugge, S. S,, xiv. 72; J. Schmidt, PlmralHldwigtri, p. 16l). In that case 
the relation. of Sans, dfnh “tear” : Goth, tagr, is analogoiis. 
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instructive example of tlie genesis of a gradually developing 
“contradiction of meaning” (mght-day). In exactly the same 
way, it woiild seem, Germ, morgen, Goth ma/iirgins must be con- 
nected with O.S. mrSknati, “ become dart ” (Lesser Euss. emr®, 
“ twilight ”), and Germ, dammerung with Sans, tdmm, “ darkness ” 
(Kluge, Et. W., S.V.). 

In their names for evening the Indo-Germanic languages differ. 
Sans. dSshU, “ evening, darkness,” and Zend daosha, ( ; Sans dwh, 
“become bad;” cf. G. 0 X 0 ^ v6^ Od., xi. 19) correspond, as do G 
iairipa and Lat. vesper, O.S. vecerii and Litn. waJearas. The last 
two equations appear to be connected with each other, and with 
O.I. fescor (borrowed from vesper ?) and Armen, giler, although their 
phonetic relation has not yet been explained. 

The Teutonic, O.H.G. dband, A.S. tkfen, O.N. aptann (Goth. 
sagqs, “ sinking of the sun ”) are wrapt in complete obscurity. 

In Greek the late afternoon, inclining to evening, was designated 
by SeiXp (Homer : pdi, gta-ov rjfiap, BeCkr]). As the day begins 
with the evening for the Greek, and afternoon is the end of the 
day, at the conclusion of which the sun reaches his “ end ” in a 
sense, one may conjecturally think of a connection between the 
hitherto unexplained Se(-Xg (8«/-«\o?) with the Teutonic sie-l, zei-t, 
zei-le. Aristarchus read in Od., vii. 289, BetkerB r ijiXm (instead of 
Sverero), which would then mean “ the sun neared his end.” 

Of any further division of the day in the primeval period there 
18 no indication whatever in language or in facts. And that 
cannot be regarded as unintelligible. At a time when the 
members of a community devote their lives mainly to one occu- 
pation, and that the very monotonous business of cattle-breeding, 
the need for an exact division of the day is obviously still far 
removed. The few terms that are formed are derived from the 
daily round, and are necessarily tied up with concepts, which at a 
higher stage of culture faU into speedy oblivion. 

Such names for the times of day, corresponding to the primeval 
period’s world of ideas, may be found possibly in : Sans sam-gavd, 
“ forenoon ” = “ the time when the cows are driven together,” 
G. Pov-Xvrov-Be = “ the time when the cows are loosed,” Sans, sdyd 
( : sd, “ to bind ”), “ evening,” and ahhipitvd, “ return home and 
evening,” Lith. pietHs ( : Sans, pit'll, “ food "), “ mid-day,” and 
others. 

Finally, as we have in this chapter occasionally oast a glance at 
the culture of the Finns, for purposes of comparison, we may 
mention that in this family of languages olsd the names for the 
day, derived from the sun and the day-light, differ ; whereas the 
names for night is the same in the East Finnish as in the Baltic 
Finnish (Ahlqvist, loc, cit,). 



CHAPTER VII. 

FOOD AND DBINK. 

Man and Boast — Flesh Diet — Vegetable Diet — Salt — Use of Milk in the 
Priipeval Period — Mead — Beer amongst the N'orthein Indo-Europeans, 
Wine amongst the Southern — Sura and Soma amongst the Indo-Ivanians. 

An acute observer of human life (E. V Ihonng, Gegenwari, No. 37, 
1882) has reoeutly developed the idea with much ingenuity, that 
every usage with which custom has surrounded man’s gratification 
of the animal needs of eating and drinking is duo to the endeavour 
to conceal, or at least to disguise, the community of nature 
between man and the animals in this point. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the feeling which is at the bottom of this endeavour is 
extremely modem. Primitive man feels that he is an animal with 
the animals, and the language of the Vedas still groups man and 
the animals together under the word pa^dvas ; papi, “cattle.” Man 
is dvip&d pa^Undm, "the two-footed animal," by the side of the 
cdtuahpdd, “ the four-footed,” a mode of expression which (c/. Umbr. 
dup-ursus, “ hipedihus,” by the side of peiwrpurstis) perhaps goes 
back to the primitive Indo-Clermanic period. Accordingly, the 
original Indo-European language does not offer different expres- 
sions for the gratification of hunger (Sans, ad, “ eat ") and thirst 
(pd, bibo) in man and the animals, and it is only gradually that 
the individual languages develop special terms for the two, while 
even then they do not attain to such a sharp distinction as there 
is in German between essen and fressen, trinken and saufen. 

However, the care whioh man bestows on the choice and pre- 
paration of his food and drink has always and everywhere 
afforded a just conclusion as to the degree of culture which he has 
attained. The fui/ods of the still semi-barbarous Spartan 

did not suit the taste of any Athenian of the time of Penoles, and 
the Qreeoised Eoman of the empire turned up his nose at his 
boorish grandfather and great-grandfather, "‘whose words reeked 
of onions and leeks" (Varro, ap. Nonium, p. 201, 6). As, there- 
fore, the way in which the physical needs of man are satisfied 
stands in a certain relation to the development of intellect and 
civilisation in a nation, it will be particularly interesting here to 
pnt together what can be ascertained by the aid of language and 
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the histoiy of culture about the food of the prehistoric Indo- 
Europeans. 

Whether animal or vegetable fare vas the first food of man is a 
question 'which has often been discussed, and to which an answer 
can be given with no more certainty than to the question whether 
a preponderance of animal or vegetable food has the more favour- 
able influence on the intellectual and physical development of a 
nation. The facts of ethnology (cf. Th. Waitz, Anthropologie der 
IfaturvoUcer., p. 62, /.) appear rather to show that everywhere that 
food IS best for a nation (as for tbe individual) which best corre- 
sponds to its organism as conditioned by climate and mode of life, 
and that intellectual advance can bo found as well amongst 
vegetarian as amongst meat-eating peoples. Now, as on the one 
hand it is probable (c/. above, p. 301) that we have to look for the 
original Indo-Germanic home in a temperate climate, which points 
to an animal diet , while, on the other hand, we find that, even in 
prehistoric times, the transition from a pastoral life to a foi-m, 
primitive certainly, of agricultuie took place ; a combined aiumal 
and vegetable diet therefore seems a priori probable for the 
nrimeval age. 

The Indo-Europeans aU make them appearance m history as 
meat-eating peoples, and only among the Hindus did animal food, 
as early as Vedic times, give way more and more to a milk and 
vogotablo diet (cf Zimmer, AlUnd. Leben, p. 268), obviously 
because of the climate. Two teims there are, however, which 
apparently go back to the original Indo-Gormanic language. They 
are, fiist Sans. Tcravya, hravis, G. xpeas, Lat. caro, O.H.G. hrSo, 
words which originally, as tbe closely connected Lat. cruor, O.S. 
hrUvi, O.I. erd, “ blood, “ show, stood for the raw (0 H.G. r6 from 
*kr6) and bleeding meat ; next, Sans, mdriisd, Armen m/is, 0 Pr. 
mensa, Lith mihd, O.S, meso, Goth, mvmzf possibly an original 
term for prepared meat. For that the elements of cookery were 
known to the Indo-Europeans will hardly he questioned, Never- 
theless, the equation Sana pac (Vedio “ roast ”), Zend pac (used 
of animal sacrifices), G, Trea-a-w, Lat. coqm (coctile, “brick,” O.S. 
pekq,, Lith. keptc, Com. peier (pistor), on Avhioh this opinion is 
based, originally only means roasting on a spit (Sans gUla, G. 
6/3(\6s). Compared with this mode of preparing meat, which 
seems to have specially appealed to the taste of the primitive age, 
boiling in water is a modem art, with which, for example, the 
Homeric Greeks were not yet acquainted (of. Hermann, Lehrhuch 
der Griechischen Antiquitaten, iv. p, 228), Hanc primo assam 
(“roast”), secundo ehocam (“seethed”), iertio e jure titi ccepisie 
natwra docet, says Varro (cf. Hermann, op. dt., p. 226). If, there- 
fore, the root pac in the primitive age meant nothing more than 
“ roast,” then the Sans, yds, ydsha, Lat, jus, Lith. j-dszi, O.S. jucha, 

•Perhaps the obscure ivipS-fitot iySpiS-/nsi>i, “morsels of human 

flesh”) belongs here, and has taken the general meaning of ‘‘qulhominis est ’ 
— fitos fiom wonld then be connected, first 'With Ved. ace. sing 

mSs and Lith. mesA, (neitlier naaalised; cf. J Schmidt, AT. 2., xxvi. 899, 

C/., further, Lat. membrum irom. *'inemsro7n. 
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originally can only have meant the fat -which exudes from the 
roastmg meat, not broth in the proper sense. The marrow* of the 
bones, a favourite dish with all carnivorous savages (c/. Lubbook, 
Prekistmfic Times, p. 246), may have been regarded as a special 
delicacy, as it stiU was by Homer [II., xxii. 601). But, if the 
Indo-European already knew how to use fire in the preparation of 
meat, still this does not exclude the coexistence of a taste for raw 
flesh (Sans, dmd, G-. d/ids, I. 6ni), a taste which, as is well known, 
modem omlisation has not wholly overcome. Of the ancient 
Germans, at any rate, this is expressly stated hy Bomponius Mela 
(in. 28). According to this writer our forefathers enjoyed their 
raw meat either fresh (rscens), or when they had pounded it soft 
with their hands and feet. Indeed, even the first Viking law had 
to expressly forbid the eating of raw flesh. “ Many men,” it says, 
“still keep up the cuatom of wrapping raw meat up in their 
clothes, and of thus seething it, as they call it ; but that is more 
like a wolf’s way than a man’s ” (Weinhold, Altn. Leben, p. 148). 
Amongst the Hindus, however, only demons and magioiana are 
regarded as hravydd, “ eaters of raw flesh ; ” but the Hindus of 
the Itigveda had already attained a much higher stage of develop- 
ment than the Germans, when on the threshold of history. 

As regards the animals which served the original Indo-Euro- 
peans as food — naturally a pastoral people drew first on their herds 
(neqw mvUum frumento sed inaximam, parte lacte atque pecore 
(“ their herds ”) vivunt, says Osesar, iv. 1, of the Suevi). To them 
would be added, though not often, the spoils of the chose, as was 
the case with the ancient Germans, according to Tacitus (recens 
fera). On the other hand, it is striking that only twice in Homer, 
and then m the Odyssey, are wild animals mentioned as food — 
wild-goats (ix. 164) and a deer (x. 167) — and both ore occasions 
on which nothing else was to be had. In the Bigveda, where the 
hunting of wild animals is mentioned more than once, tha use of 
the products of the chase as food appears to have been wholly 
unknown. So apparently, in primitive times, men -went hunting 
rather to destroy the dangerous enemies of herd and home than 
for the use they hoped to make of the booty {of. above, p. 251) 

An excellent clue to the animals used as food by the Indo- 
Europeans is afforded by the earliest information w'e can find as 
to the animals used as offerings (G. Upeia, “ cattle for slaughter "). 
Thus, among the Hindus the horse, the ox, the sheep, and the 
goat are mentioned as victims ; amongst the Greeks and Bomans, 
oxen, sheep, goats, and pigs; though in ancient Italy it was 
regarded as sinful to kill and eat the plough-ox ( 0 /. J. Marquardt, 
Das Privatlehen d. Romer, p. 413). The sacrifice of horses, and 
the eating of horse-flesh implied thereby (Weinhold, Alfn, Leben, 
p. 146), we, with V. Hehn (p. 48), regard as a custom which spread 
at a relatively late date through the northern peoples owing to 
Persian influence (W. Geiger, Ostiran. ChAtwr, p. 469). Birds are 
entirely excluded from offerings in the more anoient history of the 
*Smw. mtfjjdn, Zeud 0.3. inozgit, O.H.Q, mdrg, 
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Indo-European peoples, a fresh proof thnt birds were not tamed in 
the primevol age. That fish were unknown as food in the primeval 
age we have already amply explained elsewhere (c/. above, p. 118). 

As vegetable, in addition to animal, food, the earliest period 
knew wild fruits {agre^tia. poma,, Tac., Germ., c. 23). Those names, 
which Qi-e etymologically identical, have been given above (p. 276,/.), 
and we must add to them, it can hardly be doubted, the acorn 
(Lat. glans, G. /SaXavos, O.S. seltfdi, Armen, kalin). At any rate, 
the Arcadians in their low stage of development are expressly 
called ySoXaviji^dyot, “ acorn-eaters,” and Plmy is aware (xvi. 6. 6) 
that occasionally in times of famine a bread is made out of the 
meal of acorns ( 0 /. Helbig, Die Italiker in der Poebne, p. 72, /.). 

As agriculture spregd, cereals came more and more to rank 
among the necessaries of life. Not unfrequently in Indo-Germanio 
languages com or some one species of grain is called food or the 
means of life, ka.r’ Thus, O.S. Hito belongs to Hti, “ to 

live,” O.I. ith, “ corn ” (G. n-Cr-vpa, “ husk, bran ”) ; O.I. ithim, 
“eat,” O.S. pit-ati, Eng. oat *oi(-) ; G. “food.” 

Cf. also Lat. =» O.H.G. fuotar (*pdrdhro) : va-rtofiai, 

“ eat,”. &o. The com, having been out with a sickle-shaped knife 
(a/D 7 nj “ O.S. srAjpA), was trodden out by the ox, and roughly 
separated from the ohaflF. The grain thus obtained was either 
roasted (Sans. iAriy)' - G. Lat. /Hyo), and then eaten, or 

was ground {molere) in a primitive hand-mill, consisting of two 
blocks of stone, or rather cnished in stone mortars {tntcrcrie, Lat. 
pinto; cf. pistor, “baker,” Sana, pith); the meal thus produced 
was kneaded into a doughy mass and then baked. Preparations 
of this kind were the karambM of the Hindus ; the the 
every day food of the Greeks j the iroXtos =piUt of the Greeks 
and Italians {cf. K. F. Hermann, PrivataltertUmer, p. 214,/.; J. 
Marquardt, Da* Privatleben der ^mer, p. 398 ; Zimmer, Altind, 
Lehen, p. 268,/.). 

Though we cannot say that bread, in the proper sense, was 
made in the primeval age, as even the ancients knew perfectly 
well {cf. Marquardt, op. ctt., p. 399), yet the elements of this art 
are of a high antiquity. Certain expressions in the Pamir 
dialects t show that in Persia originally cakes of dough were 
buried under the hot ashes and thus baked or roasted {of. also 
G. <f>6y(ji, “roast” = A.S. bacan, “bake,” Lat focut, “hearth"). 
Possibly it was a bread of this kind which was designated by the 
equation, Lat Itbum (fcleibho) — Goth, Maift {fcloihho). O.S. chllbU 
and Lith. IcUpas are loan-words.| Cf. also G, irXddavov : O.H.G. 
Jiado, “ sacrificial cakes.” 

* Of. Pliny, Sid. Sat,, xviii 17. 44; “Qnippe qvmm Qermsniffl popull 
serant earn (aveuani) neque alia pulte vivant.” 

t Min^nl naghan, “bread," from ni and han, “dig" (proiwrly “the 
cakes burled under the hot ashes and Iiaked”), Boloochee naghan, Armen. 
likanak (^. Lagarde, Aifnen. Stud,, p. 118), Pers. wdii, Ac., occurring all over 
West Asm (Tomasohek, Pamir D., p. 68). 

t Kozlovsky has recently given n diifereut account {ArMv f. dat. Spr., 
xi. 3. 886). 
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It has been supposed that tho Indo-Europeans of the oldest period 
were not acquainted with the condiment salt (avipts oiSi SXtertn 
fieiiiypcvov Map ISovj-i, Od., xi. 122), as neither were the ancient 
Epirotes (Pans., i. 12) nor the Numidians, who lived principally 
on milk and the produce of the chose, and were not acquainted 
with salt or with anything else to tickle the palate (Sail., Jitff., 80). 
This is taken to be proved by the facts, first, that the etymologi- 
cally equivalent namos for salt are confined to Europe* (cf. above, 
p. 40,/.), G As, Lat. sal, sallere == *sald-ere, Goth, salt, O.S. soli, O.I. 
salann, next, that this mineral, which seems so indispensable to 
us, was unknown even by name, as well to the most ancient 
Peraiana (cf. W. Geiger, Ostiran. G'ultur, p. 149) as to the Hindus of 
tho Rigveda (cf. Zimmer ,,4 fttW. Lebm, p. 61). It is 111 the Athar- 
vaveda that the term lavand, “ the moist ” (sea-salt), first ocoura. 
In the oldest prose salt is called s&indhavd, “from the Indus.” 

On tho other hand, J. Schmidt (Die Pluralbild'ungeti der idg. 
Meutra, p. 182, /.) has recently shown that the Indo-Germanio 
names for salt go back to a primiti-ve paradigm sdld, saln-ds, and 
since a change of stem, such as occurs between the nom. *sdl-d, 
*sal-i (Lat. sale), and the gen, *saln-iB, elsewhere occurs only in 
neuters which come down from the original language, the existence 
of tho word m tho primitive period is very probable, in spite of its 
absence from the Indo-Iranian languages, which would have lost 
the word in the same way as Lithuanian has. Under these 
oiroumatanoes we leave the question whether salt was known to 
the Indo-Europeans before the dispersion, or did not become 
known until European times, open for the present, especially as 
we shall return to it m another connection (ch. xiv.). 

We may, however, remark liore that the same name for salt as 
in Indo-Gernianic recurs amongst the Finnio-Vgrian peoples over 
a tremendous area (Finn svola, Weps. sola, Mordw. sal, &o,), and 
the question as to the historical relation of a corrospondence such 
as this requires investigation (cf. Ahlqvist, p. 64). 

When the Indo-Europeans, while they wore stiU, all or most of 
them, closely comiooted, made their first acquaintauoo with salt, 
they may particularly have used it as did Patroolus in the Iliad 
(ix. 212), to sprinkle and spice the moat roasted on the spit. 
Associated with the gifts of Geres, tho Ouos As (cf. the mola saiea 
of Numa) soon became a favourite offering to the immbrtnls. 

Passing to what the Indo-Europeans drank, we will first speak 
of milk and the way it was used in tho primeval age. Names for 
milk (given above, p. 124), etymologically equivalent, do not ex- 
tend beyond groups of languages ; only one equation (O.Pr. dada-n 
= Sans, dddhi) oonneots Europe and Asia. Again, it is remarkable 
that the idea of milking found different expression in the European 
languages (d/iAyui, Lat. ttmlgeo, I. bligiiii (mligim), O.H.G. milchu, 
O.S, mlilsni) and the Asiatic (duh). Nevertheless it will not be 
doubted that the Indo-Europeans, who all appear in history as 
yaXaKroTpo<j>ovvT*s as early aa the primeval age, used for food tho 
* The Armenian alone {al) agrees, here again, with the European languages. 
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milk of their herds, their cows, sheep, and goats (in individual 
cases — as, indeed, among the Persians of the Avesta ; W. Geiger, 
Osiiran. Cultur, p. 228 — their mares). For other uses of milk 
two equations seem of importance • first. Sans, sd'm, “ curdled 
milk,” G. opds, Lat. serum, “ whey,” O.S sypl, “ cheese,” Lith. siiris; 
next. Sans, ailjana, Lnt. ungmntun, “ ointment,” O.H G. ancho, anco, 
Alem. anJce, “ butter ” (J. Grimm, Geschichte d. B. Spr., p 1003), 
I. imh (from *ing), “ butter ; ” by the side of which we may place 
Sans, swrpis, “ butter,” G. Cypr. IX^os, “ butter,” tXiros ■ iXaiov, 
oTc'ap, Heaych. (J. Schmidt), Alb. gjaLpe, “butter” (G. Meyer, B. B., 
viii.). The question is — What are we to understand that these 
equations represent in the primeval period ? 

The most primitive mode of making cheese is that of the Turko- 
Tatario tribes, the so-callod hurut, “ a method of curdling milk 
which has turned and is coagulated ; this is dried 111 the sun, in the 
form of small round cakes, and is generally used on long journeys ; 
powdered and soaked, the kurut produces a kind of Afra« = 8 our 
milk ” (H. Vhmb 6 ry). Now, this mode of making cheese seems as 
a matter of fact to have prevailed amongst the Teutons into historic 
times. In conflict with Ceosar’s statement (vi. 22) that cdsetis — but 
what does he understand by this word as applied to the barbarians 1 
— was a Teutonic food, Tacitus {Germ., c. 23) speaks only of “ lac 
concretum,” “ coagulated milk and Pliny (Hist. Nat , xi. 41. 96) 
says expressly, “Mirum barbaraa gentes ciiiro lacte vivant ignorare 
aut spemere tot steculis casei dotem, densantes id alioqui in acorem 
iuoundum et pingue butyrum.” Further, the only genuine Teutonic 
designation for cheese, O.N. ostr (Vma Ju-usto, “ cheese ”), as belong- 
ing to Lat. jils, “broth” {cf. above, p. 315), points to a liquid mesa, 
to precisely the sour milk made out of the kurut. 

Even in the Rigvoda only a skin of sour milk, not cheese in the 
proper sense, is mentioned (Zimmer, Altxnd. Lehen, p, 227 ) ; and in 
the Avesta, too, paydfshAta ; payanh, “ milk ” = Pamir D, pdi, pdi, 
poi, “ curdled milk,” “ curds," cau very well be understood of lac 
concretum, 

A glance into the Homeric dairy is afforded by the Cyclop’s cave 
{Od., ix.). Cheese is hero called Tvpdv, a word which cannot he 
explained, at any rate has not yet been explained, by anything m 
Indo-Germanic. Under these circumstances it is perhaps not too 
bold to see in this word an early intruder from the languages of 
the North Pontine Scythe, and to derive rBpds from the Turko- 
Tatario turak, Magy. turd, “ cheese,” which has also found its way 
into Slavonic (G.S. tvarogtl; VAnibdry, loc. cit, p. 94 j Miklosich, 
Bt. W.). Perhaps Pliny {Hist. Nat., xxviii, 9) regarded the com- 
pound /Sov-nipov as a Scythian word. The Lat. cdseas is a quite 
obscure word, which made its way at an early period into the 
Teutonic languages (O.H.G. chdsi, A.S. i^se; cf. also I, caise), along 
with an improved method of making cheese. 

The above equations seem to indicate that even in the primitive 
period men already knew how to disengage the fatty constituents 
of milk, not indeed for the purpose of eating them, but for smearing 
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(Sans, lip, G. SXouf^ »» 0,S. prilipu, “ ointment ”) the hair and 
anomting the body. For this use of butter, as -well as of animal 
fat, I may refer to V. 3ehn’s remarks, p. 138, ff., as regards the 
facts, and for the philology to the transitions, cited, from the moan- 
ing of butter to ointment. To them may be added O.S, maslo, 
“ butter ” and “ointment ” {mazi, “ointment,” mazati, “ to smear ” 
: G. /ic-fifty/itvij, iMycii, (fee.), and O.H.G. seifa, A.S. sdpe, “ the soap 
originally used by the northern peoples to colour the hair ” ■= Lat. 
s&hpm* C’sae-bum), “ fat, tallow.” The southern peoples therefore, 
the Greeks and Eomans, brought their predilection for anointing 
the body down with them from the primeval period, except that 
amongst them the more worthy oil and precious foreign spices 
early drove out the primeval use of grease and fat. Though here, 
too, the primeval period has left evident traces behind it. An 
ancient word for ointment in Greek is /zvpov. There can be no 
doubt that this, to begin with, belongs to the Hebr. mSr, Aram. 
mvrrdh, “ sap of the Arabiau myrrh,’’ from which it is borrowed. 
But the Greek expression also occurs with initial o- (o-ppov), which 
finds no support in the Semitic languages. I assume, therefore, 
that in Greek two different alemente'have been amalgamated, a 
Phenico-Semicio and a native element; and that in Greek there 
existed from ancient times a c/wpov or ♦o-pc'por, “ointment,” 
“ grease,” which correspond to O.H.G. itnero, “ fat, grease,” Goth.. 
mairyt, “ fat,” O.N. smjOr, I. mir, “ marrow.” But, whereas, the 
uorthernt peoples and the Indo-Iranians (Sans, ghrtd, Zend raoghna, 
“ butter,” Parsee mogan, Pers. rdghan, Pamir t). nighn, rdghiin, 
(fee.) carried the primitive prooeps to butter-making in the proper 
sense, the Greeks and Romans having become acquainted with the 
Samitio olive-tree and its fruit entirely gave it up. 

In any case we have to conceive the preparatioii of milk in the 
primeval age as standing at a very low level ; for, as a glance at 
neighbouring peoples is enough to show, the manufacture of butter 
and cheese is too elaborate and lengthy a process for wandering 
nomads; and even for anointing they prefer to use the fat of sheen 
pigs, and horses. Thus, the Finnic word for “butter,” voi, really 
means fat, and the names given to oheese in the languages of this 
people are nothing but loau-words from German or Slavonic (cf 
Alilqvist, cfp at,, p. 5, /.). ' 

Only, the mild refreshment of milk by no means sufficed to slake 
the thirst of our prehistorio ancestors. We find that most peoples, 
even, the most primitive savages, endeavour by manufacturing 
an intoxicating drink from roots, herbs, flowers, (fee., to procure a 
short respite from earthly cares; and our Indo-European fore- 
fathers cannot have failed to discover the poetry of intoxication 
Indeed it is not improbable that the national vice of drimkenness’ 


* Lat. siipo,y, author’s HcmdeUgcschichU u. WaretiOcmdn, i 88 
t Another pan-Toutouio expression for the making of butter is O.N. Hma, 

“f «nki>cwn origin 

u.H.o. men, Ac., does not occur before the tenth century (Kluge Et 
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which Tacitus found existing among the ancient Germans, may 
have been a bequest from prehistoric times (c/. W. Geiger, Ostiran. 
Kultv/r, p. 229). The dnnk with which the primeval age intoxi- 
cated itself was mead ; Sans, mddhu, “ sweetness, sweet drink and 
food, mead,” later, also, “honey” Zend madhu, “sweet drink” 
(perhaps the haunut; W. Geiger, p. 23), G. jatdv, “ wme ” (c/. 
“drunkenness ”), O.H.G. metu, O.S. medii, “honey, wine," Lith. 
midiis, “ mead,” medua, “ honey ” (Kurschat), O.I. mid, “ mead ” 
{mesee = *medce, “ebrietas”). The meaning “honey,” which this 
series of words may take in numerous languages, and the idea of 
drunkenness developed from it by these peoples, shows that we 
have here to do with an intoxicating drink of which the most 
essential constituent must have been honey. The fimdamental 
Indo-Germanio form of this stock of words is for which a 

root can only be found in Indo-Germanic if we assume that by the 
side of the medh, to which *7n,edhu takes us back, there was also a 
nud, which then corresponds to Sans, mad, “enjoy oneself,” mdda, 
“intoxication.” Special terms for honey* (G. fiXlrrui, “to 
take the honey,” Lat. met, Goth, miltp, O.I. mil, Armen, mdd), for 
wax (G. Kijpds, Lat. o^a, Lith. idm; O.S. vodcd, Lith., wdazkas, 
O.H.G. waha), and for the bee (O.S. cfa^iZ = (ji. O.H.G. 

tr«iw = G. T€v-dpi)v»j, 'r<v-dp'»)S<iv, Lac. flp&vaj; O.H.G. hini 1 Lith. 
biiia, O.I. beoh; O.H.G iiriH : Lat. apial) are first to be found 
in the language of the European group of peoples, whose abode 
we must conceive as in a woody country (ch. iv.); where they came 
across bees and wild-boney. The undivided Indo-Europeans may 
have got the honey necessary for their *medhu from neighbour- 
ing peoples m the way of commerce (oh. x.). Possibly also the 

word t • • 1 , 

In striking proximity, phonetically, to the Indo-Germanio is the 
common Finnio-Ugrian tetm for honey : Esth. mesi. Wot. Wepa. 
tnezi, Liv. moi, Mordv. med, Tsoher. mii, Syrj. ww, Ostj. mavi 
a stock which does not seem to be due to borrowing from any one 
single Indo-Germanio language (c/. Ahlqvist, loc. cit., p. 43 J Toma- 
sohek, Awland, 1883, p. 703). In the present condition of our 
knowledge one dare not conjecture more than this. As the Indo- 
Europeans gradually advanced to agricultural life and to permanent 
habitations, mead (which held its place longest in the abouM of 
the Slavonic peoples, which are admirably adapted for agnoiAture) 
wna more and more driven into the background by more elaborate 
drinks, amongst the undivided Indo-Iraniaps by soma (Zend naoma) 
and swra (Zend kura), amongst the Europeans by beer and, 

wine. 1 V, . 

Amongst the northern nations of Europe beer, the 
coloured, goes far back into prehistoric times, and Greek and 
Eoman writers have transmitted to us many barbarous names for 
it. Thus the Thracian /SpCrov, Pmonian wapapLji (Heoat., fr. 
123 M.), the lUyrian sdba^a, Celtio xippa. (»I. cuirw), &c. The 

“ I think we may as-sumei a aecond European expression for honoy in O.H.G. 
seim : Q. alpiUos, “ honey-sweet " (A. Z., xxx. 463), 


X 
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history of this subject has been treated by V. Hehn with his 
accustomed mastery. Only as regards the Teutons sundry errors 
made by this scholar require explaining. In spite of the informa- 
tion given us by Tacitus {Germ., 23: “Potui humor ex hordeo aut 
frumento in quondam similitudmem vini corruptus”), V. Hehii 
regards the enjoyment of beer as relatively reoent amongst the 
Teutons, and borrowed from the Celts. Here he adopts the views 
put forward by J. Grimm and Wackemagel, according to which 
the German hi&r is borrowed from the M. Lat. hibere, and the 
North Teutonic ale from the Lat oleum also. I need hardly point 
out that nt the present day there is hardly a student of language 
wbo accepts such an explanation. 

The primitive Teutonic O.H.G- bior, A.B. be6r, O.N. hjdrr is, 
according to E. Kdgel’s attractive interpretation, to be explained 
as “barley-juice A.S., bed, O.N. bygff, “barley, grain.” The 
fundamental Teutonic form of the latter is *bevo, with which the 
above-named Thraoo-Pieonic (wapa) seems as though it 

could be combined. So too, perhaps, the ancient Gallic brace 
(Phny, Hist. Nat,, 18. 7. 11), “spelt,” “malt,” “beer” (Euss. 
braga, “ drink of barley and millet”), is to be connected with the pre- 
viously mentioned equation, Lat. /ar, “spelt” (pp. 284, 293); and 
in the case of the ancient GaUio, k&p-pa, Span, eer-ea (Pliny, 22. 26. 
82), ceruetia, cervisia, we have obviously to start from a primitive 
cer-, “ barley,” which seems to he the base of the G. also (cf, 
above, p. 292). 

The North Teutonic, O.N. Si, A.S. ealu, however, go back to an 
old t- stem *alut (A.S. ealo^, ealeda), which also appears in the 
Finn, olut, and excludes all idea of borrowing from oleum. This 
also makes it probable that the Lith. aliis, “beer,” 0. Pr. alu, 
“mead,” 0.S olv, are^ loans from the Teutonic, from which again 
come the O.S. rrdato, Finn, mallat (O.H.G. mah, O.N. malt, A.S. 
mealt). 

A likely interpretation of *alut-, as well as of *mald-, is yet to 
be found. The expression for brewing, again (O.H.G ir^wan, 
O.N. brugga, A S. l^edvan), is pan-Teutonic. With it the above- 
mentioned Thracian )3purov may perhaps be attached. Finally, a 
joint name for dregs (0. Pr. dragioi, 0.8, dbrozdij^, O.N. dregg ; 
J. Schmidt, VerwandUchafisverhMt,, p. 37) unites the Lithuanians, 
Teutons, and Slavs.'* 

The Indo-Europeans of the north of Europe then at an esirly 
period made the acquaintance of beer in additiop to the primitive 
drink of mead. In the meantime, however, the people of the south 
'Of Europe had come into possession of a cultivated plant which 
was destined to be of incalculable importance, first . for their own 
national life, and then for 'that of the rest pf Europe — the uitit 
vinifwq., the vine. 

* A Teutonic word, as yet unexplained, for some kind of drink (older, to.), 
and whioh is also translated Aalo, to., is O.H.G. ltd, AS. Its, 

Goth, lefkii (irf. Schada, Ahd. fr.}. ‘I compare G. S-Xecr-ay (from 
“beaker.” also Zend “fluidity." 
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Touching the acquaintanco of the Indo-Europeans wth wine, 
two conflicting opinions have been held up to the present time. 
According to one the European names for wine, Lat. mnum, &c., 
are primevally related both to each other and to the Sana. v$ms, 
“dear,” an epithet of the soma drink deified by the Indiana. 
According to this, wine was known in the primeval Indo-Germamc 
penod. The principal representatives of this hypothesis are A. 
Kuhn and A. Pictet, the author of Origines Indoeuropienfies. 

According to' the other view the European words collectively are 
to be derived ultimately from the Semitic,' .dEthiop. wain, Hebr. 
ja'in, &o., from which it would follow that the Indo-Europeans had 
to thank the Semites for their acquaintance, directly or indirectly, 
with wine and the vine. This is the view of V. Hehn amongst 
others. 

Now, I believe, that neither the one view of the subject nor the 
other accounts for aU the facts of the cose, linguistic and historic ; 
and I wiU therefore venture to put forward a third theory with 
regard to this subject, important as it is for the whole history of 
culture. It may m a sense be termed a compromise between the 
two already mentioned views. 

It is necessary to point out in the first place that in the case of 
the North European names for wine, O.I. fin, Goth, vein, O.S. 
vino, there is certainly no phonetic test to compel us to regard them 
as borrowed from the Lat. vinum. As, however, historical and other 
evidence suffices to demonstrate the gradual spread of wine from the 
south to the north of our quarter of the globe, I share the opinion 
of all philologists that the above-mentioned North European names 
for wine are actually due to borrowing from the south, and also 
that the Celtic* fin comes from the Lat. vinum, as does also the 
Teutoniof vein from which again Slav, vino comes. 

Things are quite different the moment we turn to the Balkan 
and Apennine peninsulas. We never here discover an age which 
presumes ignorance of the vitis vinifera. The Homeric poems m 
their oldest portions display perfect familiarity with the wine and 
its use. The stem oTvo- is employed with extreme frequency to 
form proper names (place names and names of persons). Above 
all no one has answered the question how the initial F of FoEvos 
can be explained out of they of the Hebr. yo'tn / for it is to this 
word, and not to the Arab and ^Ethiopian wain, that we must look 
on the assumption that the O, Fotvos is a' loan from the Semitic. 
Indeed, the Semitic forms themselves cannot be provided with a 
satisfactory root from the Semitic family of languages (A. MilUer,, 
A jS., i. 294). 

* In hiv. , v.,38, jf. , it is an essential part of the Oeltlo migration-myth that 
it waa the wine imported from Italy to them that induced them to invade 
the promised land. „ , 

+ Of, also O.H.G. windsTnin from Lot. vindewidre, O.H.G. Idrwein from 
Lat. lira, most from Lat msistum, ieUiari from Lat. *bicarmm, cA<W from 
Lat. calia;, Idgella from M. Lat. lagellum, calcatura, ‘ ‘ wine-preaa, from 
ealeatHra, pressdnfiom Lat. pressa, toreul from Lat. toreuUm (Franz, Lat -Rom. 
Mem. im Ahd,,'p..1i.) 
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In Italy the Lat. lAno- has spread through all dialects. Cf. 
Umbr. viwu, Osc. ViinikHs = Vinicius, Volsc. viiiu. The vine itself 
has been certainly traced in the lake-dwellings of the Po long 
before any Greek immigrations (Helbig, loc. cit., p. 18); and 
though in ancient sacrificial ritual offerings are made of milk and 
not of wine (Hehn, p. 66), this only shows the priority of milk 
as a drink, which is indisputable m our view also. 

While, then, the assumption that it was through the Greeks that 
wine became known to the Italians is not required on any grounds 
whatever drawn from the history of culture, it is from the point 
of view of language by no means admissible. On the contrary, the 
idea that Lat. vtnum is a loan-word from the G. Folvos is opposed 
by most serious phonetic difficulties, on which 0. Weise (Die Griech, 
W. im Lat.^ p. 127) has rightly insisted. 

Vi-num (from or ^-uet-tio) rather attaches itself to vt-tis, 

vt-men, vt-fex, and — exactly like the G. Fof-vos — to the Iiido-G. root 
vai, “ to twine,” so that vt-^o means first “ creeper,” then “ fruit of 
the creeper,” finally “ drink made from the fruit of the creeper.” 
What V. Hehn (p. 467) alleges against the possibility of this 
development of meaning is shipwrecked by G. otvrj, which in 
Hesiod means “ vine,” but in later language = otvos.* 

But if we are on the one hand warranted in thinking that the 
equation vfn.ww^Fofrosisdue to primeval affinity, yet on the other 
we share the suspicions expressed by V. Hehn against the assump- 
tion that wme was used in any prehistoric epoch of the Indo- 
European peoples. We, too, are of opinion that the cultivation of 
the vine implies a stage of settled life which it is impossible to 
asonbe to the Indo-Em'opeans with the semi-nomad habits which 
they had not only in prehistoric blit in the earliest historic 
tunes. Under these circumstances there seems to me to be only 
one possibility logically left open ; the Greeks and Italians must 
have made the acquaintance of the vine .in its wild state, and 
therefore in its original home. 

On closer inspection we find that the equation vtnum = Fomos is 
not confined to the Greeks and Italians, but is shared by aU the 
peoples that have or had their roots in the north of the Balkan 
Peninsula. This holds of Albanian, the last linguistic remains of 
Hlyrian, where the vine is called new?, verf, a word which is not 
due to borrowing from the Latin (G. Meyer, Alb. Or., p. 104; 
Qrober, Grundriss d. rom. PhU., i. 810); it holds, further, of the 
Armenian gini ( = *'vini; Hubsohmaun, A. Stud., p. 26); and the 
ancients (Hdt., vii. 73, and Eudoxus ap. Eustath.; cf, Zeuss, Die 
Deutachen und die IfaMa/rat, p. 259) expressly assume that the 
Armeuians were akin to the Phrygians, who again are designated 
S.miKoi Tutv Op^ucflr (cf. oh. xiv.) Here belongs, too, the Thracian 
yai/os (Suid., i. 1. 1071) probably, if we may venture to regard it as 
an error in writing for *yLvoa (*Ffvos). 

* (y. further in Hesych. iitiv, tdv (Tfi-Jf, Ti-j-4) • rhv AuirtKoy and Mr 
(Fifi) • iyaStySpdta (wild vine). 
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Again, a second designation for wine, and for unmixed wme, 
seems to cling to the north of the Balkan Peninsula, i.e., the 
G. (first m Archilochus, Bergk, fr. 78), with which are con- 
nected : Macedonian koAiSos, Thracian ^tXai {Orient. «. Occid., 11 . 721, 
and P. de Lagarde, Ges Abh., p. 279), and possibly a Sabine *fah, 
“ wme,” which may be inferred from the Lat. Fakmus ager* the 
land of wine famed in antiquity (author, K. Z., xxx. 484). 

Like language, tradition also carries us to the districts north of 
Hellas proper as the starting-point of the ancient cultivation of 
the vine. In the earliest times {II., ix. 72 ; Od,., ix. 196) Thrace is 
designated as the principal place for the export of wine ; and, 
according to the tradition of the ancients, the cult of Dionysus was 
spread over the whole of the north of the Balkan Peninsula, even 
amongst the wildest Thracian tribes. 

Finally, on the question of the original home of the vine we can 
appeal to the unprejudiced investigations of natural science. It is 
A. Grisebach, perhaps the greatest authority on the geography of 
plants, who in his work, Die Vegetation d&r Erde, i. 323 — certainly 
without any reflirence to histone research by means of philology, 
for his aversion to it is well known — expressly designates the dense 
forests of the Pontus and Thrace up to the Danube, a distnct 
particularly rich in creeping plants, as the original home of the 
vitia vinifera. However, I adduce this argument last because I 
am well aware that other distinguished naturalists regard the vine 
as indigenous to other districts, especially to the south of the 
Caucasus, between the Caucasus and the Black Sea, or between 
the Caucasus and the Hindu Kush (c/. De Candolle, KuUurpjlamen, 
p. 236, jf, and Ferd. Cohn, Die PJlame, p. 298); and because, as 
far as I can see, no conclusive argument has been produced by 
naturalists in favour of the one argument or the other. But, apart 
from this, the facts given above entitle us, I believe, to draw the 
following conclusions : — 

The Greeks and Italians made the acquaintance of the vine in 
a prehistoric epoch in which they still dwelt along with the 
peoples of the northern Balkans, the Illyrians, Thracians, Mace- 
donians, and the Armenians, who subsequently migrated to Asia. 
They designated it b^ a formation in -no- from the root vei, “ to 
twine ” {*voi-no, *vei-no), which root occurs amongst the other 
Indo-Europeans as well. The scene of this is probably to be placed 
to the north of the Balkan Peninsula, where the cult of Dionysus 
is testified to from the oldest times. As the Greeks and ItaUana 
gradually separated from their brother-nations, and left them in 
the north, the vine (from the grape of which a finer drink was 
continually produced, as life became more settled and fixed) may 
have spread further and further over the Balkan and Apennme 
peninsulas, following the footsteps of the groups of tribes which 
BtiU held together. In these peninsulas it was found on the one 

* W. Deocte (Dm Falisleer, p. 22, jf., Strassburg, 1888) interprets the 
names FaUrii and Falkd as dwellers in towers or on pile-hiuldiugs (Lat./ato, 
‘ ‘ wooden scaffolding "). 
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hand by the Phenioian traders, on the other by the Greek colonists ; 
though they doubtless vere able to instruct, the natives on many 
points in the cultivation of the plant and the preparation of the 
drink. 

When and where the Semites first came in contact with the vine, 
what 18 the relation of Hebr. jaHn : Arab, and AEthiop, uaittr—a. 
stock of words in which Assyrian and Babylonian have no share* 
— what was the relation of the primeval Egyptian viticulture to 
the Semitic — these and others are open questions, to answer which 
is beyond the limits oE this book (ef. P. Hommel, above, p. 98). 

We have now to dwell for a few words on the two already men- 
tioned dnnks which the Indo-Iranian peoples share, the sifrrf 
{hura) and toma {haorm). As to the composition of the former we 
know nothing. The St Petersburg Dictionary gives as the 
meaning “divine drink,” “brandy.” It is noteworthy that both 
the Tatario and the East Finnish languages have a term for beer 
with a very similar sound 1 Wog. sara, Wotj. and Syrj. sur, tJng. 
ter, Tsoher. ara, Tatar, ara (Ahlqvist, p. 61). 

Touching the soma — which is conceived by both peoples, not 
only ns a drink but also as a god who grants to both peoples 
abundance of wealth and posterity, and is most intimately 
connected -with the cults of both peoples (Spiegel, Die Arieche 
Periode, p. 168, /.) — careful botanic researches have been made at 
the instigation particularly of E. Both {J^, d. D, M. Q., jiixv. 680- 
92) on the mountains of the Hindu-KusH and in the valleys ,of 
the Oxus by both Eussians and Englishmen for the representative 
on earth of the divine soma plant ivam hrdhrnAnaJi viduJi, “ which 
the priests know ”), but for which the modem Hindus and Paiaees 
use various substitutes.' It was hoped that in this way . a safe 
datum might be obtained for the question as to the original Indo- 
Iranian home. Unfortunately, however, all the investigations as 
yet undertaken have failed to produce any tangible result (c/, on 
this, Max MtUler, Biogrmhiet of Wordt -and the Home of the Aryat, 

p.222,/.) 

• Asayr. “wine," according to a communication from P. Hommel, ia 
only establmed in the late national lexicons, and is certainly a loan-word 
from Aramaio-Hebrew. 'Wine in Assyrian is karinu (Q, kipoiyoy). The 
Semitic Tcarmu, “vineyard," gupnu, "vine," 'inabu, "pape," still have the 
general meanings of “arable-land,” “stock,” " fmit,” in Asswian and Baby- 
lonian F. Hommel, Die SpraebgetehiehU. Stdlung det Bahylonitat- 
Ataypisenen). 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

CLOTHING. 

Clothing of Skina—The iJsnim«g— Tanning and Plaiting— Teiminology of 
Weaving and Spinning— The Materiala for these two Aits- Coinpntiton Of 
the Teutonic Dress according to Tacitus with that of the Greeks according 
to Homer — Tattooing — Ornaments. 

That the Indo-Europeans even before their dispersion, wherever 
their home may have been, no longer went about in paradisaical 
nudity, is shown by the root «es, “to clothe,” which runs thiough 
nearly all the languages o'f our family of speech, and has given 
birth to numerous terms for clothes and clothing oneself in those 
languages (Sans, vdsman, vdsana, vdatra, vdsdna, Zend vanh, 
vailhana, v<ult;a, G. *I/m, IcrS^s, Lat. vestis, vestio, Goth. 

gavayan, <Sso.). The opposite conception of nudity is designated 
by the equation : Sans, nagnd, O.S. TUzgU, Lith. nugas, Lat. nUdvA 
(*nogv-ido), Goth, naqafa, O.I. nocht. 

That a cattle-breeding people such as the Indo-Europeans were 
did not fail to utilise the skins of their slaughtered cattle, and of 
the wild animals they killed m the chase, is readily understood, 
and is expressly testified, as regards the northern Indo-Europeans, 
the Britons, and Teutons, by Csesar {B. (?., v. 14, vi, 21) and 
Tacitus {Germ., c. 17). Ther- Goths had become so habituated 
to thi§ clothing of Judea that no sooner did they-get hack from 
the Eoman court, where they did not dare to appear in their 
national garb, than they once more wrapped themselves in their 
sheep-skins (aZOn rots kojSIois flat’, Beckmann, JBeitf. Z, Q. d. 
Erf., V. 1. 26). The clothing of sheep-skins thus expressly testi- 
fied to in the Case of the Goths can be traced back to the earliest 
recorded Teutonic times. In agreement with Caesar (“ German! 

peUibus aut parvis renonum tegimentis utuntur ”), Sallust 

puts down the rerumes as the national garb of the Teutons 
(“ German! intutum renonibus corpus tegunt" and “vestes de 
pellibus reuones vocautur ”). That this word has nothing to do 
with O.N. kreinn, “ reindeer," is well known. I take renones to be 
for *vre7i.-dnres — for the initial vr, scarcely pronounceable to Latin 
Bps, may or must have been simplified to r — and identify it with 
G. vren in iroXiippijm, Sans, drwria and vpir in dp^v, dpros, dpveids. 
In Greece, too, sheep-skins were called dpvaKlSts.* 

* A stem •wWWft is also indicated hy G. ipv-i-ffi. 
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For in Greece, too, tribes left behind by the advance of 
culture, and the lower strata of society, long remained faithful to 
the original drees of hides. Thus in Phocis and Euboea garments 
of pig-skin continued to be worn (Paus., viii. 1. 6 ); the Ozolion Loori 
wrapped themselves in untaaned hides (Paus, x, 38. 3) ; herdsmen, 
helots, and slaves wore the so-called hijiOipa (J. MiiUer, Pnvat- 
altert., p. 396). 

Language, too, offers numerous pieces of evidence for the 
presence of the original dress of skim; Goth, miga, “garment,” 
is compared with much probability by A. Bezzenberger with G. 
i/rzKos, “fleece” {Karui-vdioj, “ a. slave’s garment”); the Teutonic 
stock, Goth, paida (ffo-paiddn, crSueir), O.H.G. pheit, O.S. pMa, 
agrees exactly with O. ^aLrtj, garment of goat-skin , ” the G. 
crf-(rv-v, <ri-(ni-pa, “17 o-tto SfpfuLrtav xAarfs,” is obviously 

a reduplicated formation (cf. Ti-Orpinj) : (tw, “ swine ” (c/. the above 
cited passages of Pausenias); G. o-Ktin), “clothing,” belongs to the 
same root as G. <r/di-Tos, Lat. seA-tum, “ leather ; ” indeed, we need 
have no hesitation in coimecting even the G. irt-irX-o-s itself and 
the Lat. pallium {*plmjo) with the pan-European equation, Lat. 
pellia 0 H.G. f6l. 

That a way was found out at an early time of making the stiff 
leather soft and supple by means of various manipulations is 
probable in itself ; though the terms for tanning diverge in the 
various languages (Sans. mM, G. Sii/fuv, Lat. depsere — a loan — 
Germ, gerhen*). The primitive methods of an early tannery are 
depicted by Homer {II., xvii. 389, jf.) : — 

(is S’ St’ SWjp Toijpoio / 3 oo« peydXoio 
Xadiaw S<i^ ravvfiv, ptOvimrav iXoifftf/. 
ht^dfievoi 8 Spa Tolyt Sutardyrti ravvovo'i 
KvxXdcr, d<fiap 8 ^ rt iKpAs Sum t SXow^, 
uoXKSiv ikKovrmv ‘ rdyurtu, St t« Troura Stairpo. 

A joint term for leather is possessed by the Celtic and Teutonic 
tongues: O.H.G., Zedar — O.L lethar {*le-tro : Lat. alUtat). 

However, the ludo-Europeons were by no means limited to the 
skins of animals for making clothes. 

In addition to tanning, two other primeval mi^des of preparing 
materials eon be detect^, felting ami plaiting. The former — the 
art of laying the wool of sheep or other woolly animals in layers, 
sprinkling it with water, and converting it by means of the glutin- 
ous fat into a compact mass, and finally pressing and fulling it — 
is especially famUiar to the nomad peoples of the Turko-Tataric 
stock. That it was, however, known to the Indo-Europeans also, 
is clearly indicated by the equation (confined, indeed, to Europe) ; 
G. uriXot, “felt,” Lat. pillevs, O.KG.,JUi, O.S., pliUtl-f ' 

* The meaning '^tanning” ia developed out of “treading ” in Sana, camna- 
mnd, Litli. mirm, “ tread, tan ’’ (Fiok, S. B., iii. 166 ). 

t The phonetics of this series are not yet fully cleared up. O.S, plAsll 
points to O.H.Q. filx to pel-do ; Lat, pilleue (so in the best MSS.) 
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The art of plaiting, however, proved more important and more 
pregnant of results in the case of the Indo-Germanio family of 
peoples and languages. Here nature may have played the part of 
instructress to man, for twining plants and the interlacing twigs 
of trees must have directed primitive^man to this important art. 
The Indo-Germauic root for it is jprel, as the following combina- 
tion clearly shows : G. trXfKot, Lat. pleeto, 0 H G. fiHitu, 0 S. 
pleta, plesti (plekt-, root preq t), Sans, prapia, “ plaiting, basket- 
work” (c/. also Sans rdjju, “cord, rope”; Lith. rezgio, “plait"). 

The art of plaiting, however, as I have shown at greater 
length in my Handelsgeschichte und Warenhunde, contaius within 
itself, in embryo, the art of weaving and also of spinning : “ If the 
latter spiiiigs from the art of producing braids of hair, bands, and 
such things by simple twisting, and without using a cross-thread, 
the former most suggests the art of the basket-weaver, who in his 
craft has learnt to employ the cross-thread. As a matter of fact, 
it is impossible to draw' the line sharply, either historically or 
technically, between spinning and weaving on the one side and 
plaiting on the other. The inhabitants of most of the South Sea 
Islands understand perfectly well how to use a loom, but not to 
spin ; they use strips of bark for weaving.” 

After these preliminary technical remarks we betake ourselves 
to the terminology of weaving and spinning in the Indo-Gormanic 
languages, in the hope of obtaining some data for answering the 
question, how far the Indo-Europeans had developed the two arts 
before their dispersion.* 


A. Weaving. 

The following groups of etymologically corresponding words, 
arranged according to the frequence of their ocouiTence, may be 
distinguished ; — 

1. Indo-G. vS (vei) ; Saus. vd, “ weave ” (cf. Whitney, Ind. Gn, 

p. 266), oiti, “woof,” vrnid, “flax,” G. fj-rpiov, “warp” (“weaving 
instrument,” c/. vrj^po-v, “distaff” : vtw), A-Fm-ros, “wool” (“weave- 
able;” cf, Av-to-s, “ looseable ”), Lith. wd^ras, “ spider,” O.H.G. ttdi-t, 
O.N. vM (woven), “ raiment,” Lat. vi-l-um, . “ wrap, cloth." Also 
Indo-G. Sans, vdy-ati, “ he weaves,” O.S. itu-vt-to, “ linen,” 

wvila, “ cord," na voj, “ lioiatorium,” O.l.fl-g im, “weave”(1). 

2. Indo-G. vebh : Sans. ‘Arrm^dbhi, “ wool-weaver " = “ spider,” 
Zend vbda, “ woven," Pamir D. waf, M, Pers. bdfam, Osset. 
iwafun, “weave” (Tomaschek, Pamir 23., ii. 124,/.), G. ixfiaCvii), 

can be explaiuod as being from pCl-deua (sailers from *saldere ; (f. above, 
p. 293). 

* Plaiting, spinning, and weaving are treated of by V. Hehn, pp. 460,/., 
480-83. Ill audition to the linguistio errors of tins scholar, noticed above on 

J ). 294, note, the following require correction. O.S. q-lUkU, “woof’^G. 
ivtIsv, O.H.G. repa, “vine”: Goth, skauda-raip, 0,8. liva, Lith. lipa, 
“lime-tree " : G. kIttuv, O.H G. louft, “ bark,” Lat. indubitably ”) : 

EuiiS. and Pol, lyko, “ bark," and others. Those, amongst other things, 
occasion the loiv opinion V. Hehn has of Indo-Germanic weaving. 
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v<^j v*l>avTiKi^t v^fuKritij i5^a<ri5) O.H.G. wchan^ A.S. wtfwfl^ 

O.N. w/o, '‘weave,” O.N. uftr^ vept/r, “woof,” A.S. we/C, . ito., 
M.H.G, wip, “fine thread,” aIs, O.H.G. wefel, “ woof.” 

3. G. KptKO), “weave,” ILipiai, “weaver,” Kp6Kf), “woof,” Ktpws, 
“shuttle,” O.S. hromo, “loom" (Benfey, Q.W., ii. 316). 

4. G. aTTOfmt, “weave” (*nT-jofiai), &.vtIov, “a portion of the 

loorti” {tuiloum, inorganic lite by the side of <r<^dTTa), 

BLoa-fm, do-pa), Sana, dilca (expressly termed “ woven,” vyutd, in 
the Rigveda) = ^ns. adhka “ garment.” The AJb. end, 

ind, “ weave,” is regarded by G. Meyer as an early loan from G. 
AvrCov, Mod. G. avri (Berl. Phil. W., No. 7, 1887), 1 had com- 

pared it — erroneously — with Lith, dusti, “ weave,” audlmas, “ web ” 
{aud from *and 1). 

6. Lat texo, texior, textwra, tealrinvm, tila, “ warp,” 

“woof,” 0 S. tiUcati, “weave,” f-tdhd, “warp,” tdJcalij, “weaver;” 
though phonetically it is more probable that the Lat. texo 
is -to be connected with Sans, takth, “ prepare artificially ” 
(F. Miklosich, Lex PaZ<Botlav.^, 1016), while the fundamental 
meaning of O.S. i/Oiaii, “to weave,” is preserved in ttUe-nfti, “ thrust 
in” (Miklosich, Et. W., p. 368). 

6. G. riLtrrp, rjr-, “cover, woven,” Mod. Iran, tab, “spin, weave” 
(Mod. Pers. tdfiah, tdftih, tifiik; cf. Tomasohek, ii, 142). Never- 
theless it would be possible that in rdjnjv we have actually 
a Homeric loan-word from Iranian civilisation (q/i ^Sov : 0. 
Pers. *varda, Xeipiov : Mod. Pers. Idleh. erMaXov : Mod- Pers. 
sandal). 

Looking back at the equations just discussed, it seems to me to 
follow with great probability, especially from Nos. 1-4, that even 
in the original language termini for wea-ving as distinguished from 
plaitmg had been developed ; and this allows us to infer that some 
advance had been made in the art. This advance — which lead to 
the differentiation of the hnguistio expressions for weaving and 
plaiting — can only have consisted in the discovery of a primitive 
apparatus designed to facilitate the preparation of the raw material 
for the weaver, male or female. If we examine' the terminology of 
the loom in the Indo-Germanic Janguages — I have given it in its 
main outlines in Handehgeschichte vmd Warenkunde, i. — 

we are struck by the frequent employment of the ^oot std to 
designate not only the loom as a whole, but also the warp, and, 
finally the weaver himself {cf. G. lords, “loom," arqfmv, “warp," 
]Lat. stamen, Lith. stWclis, “loom," O.N. vef stair, Sans, ethdvu 
“weaver"), From this we may infer that the oldest Indo- 
Germanio weaving apparatus stood upright, and the person weaving 
worked standing (Iotov lirdfj^tcr^at),. a conclusion to which Ahrens 
had coine from a comparison of the Greek and I-talian loom with 
the ancient Norwegian, -without reference to philology (Philologvs, 
XXXV. 386,/.). 

More I do not for the present venture to infer on philological 
^unds about the construction of the most ancient form of weav- 
ing apparatus. If we might trust the further conclusions of the 
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scholar just mentioned, we should include amongst the features of 
the oldest form of loom, stijetohmg the warp with whorls, weaving 
out and thickening the web with the tnraOjj. We may remark 
further that in the Finn languages the essential elements of the 
primitive weaving apparatus, the woof and warp, as well as a kind 
of weaver’s spool (r^ly a rod with which the woof is thrust into 
the interstices of the warp) have native names (Ahlqvist, -loc. eit,, 

p. 86). 

B. SpiNNiua. 


1. G. vi<i> x*pv5Tts, v^fM, vqcrw, vrjTpoy), Lat. neo 

(nSmen, nHus), “Bpiu,”O.I. mimaire, “spindle,” enim, “spinning” 
(B. £., xL 91), O.H.G. ndan, “ sew,” Goth. nSpla, “ needle,” iso. The 
seune change of meaning occurs in Lith. toerpu, “ spm,” warpaU, 
“spindle'”: G. pdmw (Fpr^/ui), “sew.”* The Indo-Gertnanio root 
of the G. via), IwTj was mS {ni), and literally meant “ to plait,” as 
is shown by Goth, mdrjd, “ basket,” O.H.G. muor, “ cord, bond,’’ 
O.I. sndtlie, “ thread,” <fcc. There was also a root mei ^nei)— like vd 
by the side of vS — which is preserved in 0.8. ni-U, niata, “ thread,” 
and Sans, nt-vi, “ apron ” (“ something spun ”) ; cf. W. Schulze, 
K. Z., xxvli. 426. 

2. Sans, kart, “to spin,” Modem Pers. keyrtinak, “web for 
spinning,” Pamir D. (Tomaschek, in 77), I. certk, “glomus” 
(.5. B., ix. 88). The original meaning "to plait” appears m 
Sana kata {cf. also ej-tetmi, “fasten together”), Lai crdtds, 6. 
xdlpxaAos, $c6prr<K, Goth, haiirds, lith. kr&iai, “zither,” Pr. korto, 
“ hedge.” 

3. O.S. prfB,eno, “ P^caUca, “ spindle,” Lett. prSat, 

“ spin with the spindle." Fick (ii.® 689) reganls “ twist ” as the 
fimdamental meaning, from which comes Lith. sprdndas, “ nape of 
the neok.” 

4. Although preserved, as a verb and in the sense of neo, only m 
the Teutonic Goth, spinnan, &c., stiU this verb is implied by a 
large stock of words which must start from the fundamental mean- 
ing of “ spun thread.” They are O. irrivtoy, “the thread of the 
woof rolled on the spool” {*ptt^jo)> Lat. panrnts, “ cloth” (*p’^-no), 
Goth./iifw, " cloth,” O.S. opona {*po7V-). This gives a verbal forim 
apen : pen, the oldest meaning of which, “ to plait,” is retained in 
the Lith. pinii, pinti. 

6. Finely, a lost verbal root,,f« 5 ' or rek, “to spin,” seems to me 
to be implied in G. ipKdvr] • t^v trrqpoya ^/{arairXeicowt 

S«of<5/x€v<u (Hesyoh), UpKos, “net,” and ipdxrv, “ spider,” Which I 
oouneot with the Teutonic term for the distaff, O.N. rokkr, O.H.G. 
roccho (*rMifciafrom ^rvkna, *rvg-na « ipKiv>}). O.H.G. rocch, “coat, 
(fee., naturally Xiongs here (of. p<fnnua \Tip>loy). Cf, further, 
KX-<i6<i), " spin Lst. colua, “distaff.” 

Reviewing the terminology of spinning in the Indo-Germanio 


* In SansWt, vdrpaa, “ treaohery, artifice,” belongs here. Analog 
Kirri/ii. iciinriptt, “ leather sole,” '‘plotting, Intngne" : “sew 

Af. V., iv. 189). 


ons is O. 
[OsthofF, 
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languages it is impossible to doubt — especially when one cpmpares 
it with the tenmnology of weaning as set forth above — that seribs 
of words, identical m form and meaning, and running through 
the whole, or nearly the w'hole, family of languages, hke the 
derivatives of the roots vi and vehli are absent. The meaning 
of “plaiting” coexists with that of ' “spinning,” and possesses 
infinitely more vitality in these words than was tho case with 
terms for weaving. The inference is that the need of distin- 
guishing the ai't of spinning fiom that of weaving arose later 
than the desire to find different linguistic expressions for weaving 
and plaiting. 

Nevertheless the primeval period, even, may have discovered 
the instrument which constitutes the first stage in the advance 
from plaiting to spinning — ^the spindle. This seems to follow 
from the equation ; Sans, tarhl (Vedic), Iran, s-tarkh (Pamir D.; 
Tomaschek, Geniralas. Stud., ii. 77), G. arpaKTos, Alb. “ spin.” 
Anyhow, the names for spindle which it contains ore of extreme 
antiquity. The root on which they are based, terq ( = Lat. torqueo, 
“twist"), is altogether lost in Indo-Ironian, and in Greek only 
preserved with a final labial (rpeirw, “ turn ”). Further, the mean- 
ing of the suffix TO- in the G. dTpaxTos (from ^srny-^q-to) is 
ancient, for it cannot mean “that which is turned round together" 
— that gives no sense — hiit must mean “ turning round together ” 
{qf. rXipro-s, “enduring;” Brugmann, Grundriss, ii. 205, jf.).* 

It IS noticeable, even though it carries no great weight, that 
the name for whorl is in many languages transparently formed 
from the root vert, “ to twist ” . Sans, vartana, variuld, Lat. v&i-ti- 
cillm, O.S. vreteno, M.H.G. viirtil, l.fertas. 

Touching the material for spinning and weaving no doubt is 
possible, and we can accordingly trace these arts m their essential 
features back to the primeval period of the Indo-Germanio world!' 
Inasmuch as the sheep was known to the Indo-Europeans —Sans. 
dvi, G. ois, Lat. ovis, Lith. ataia, O.S. ovica, Goth, avi-, O.H.G. 
ouwi , and as its wool has identical names in all Indo-Germanic 
languages — Sans, firnd (♦ul-nd), G. Xavos, Lat Idiw, [vlnd), vellm 
(^vel-no), Lith, wUna, O.S. vltina, Goth, vulla, Cymr. gulan, Armen. 
^'eX-wkm/t finally, as all Indo-Germanio peoples are familiar 
with the preparation of wool when they first make their appear- 
ance in history, there is no reason to deny the primeval Indo- 

* An axoot analog ia offevad, according to Bezzenharger in hia BeUrSge 
(iv, 830), by the ftiiidamental meaning of G. jtXaKirn (Lith. lenJetwe, “reel,” 
lenkti, “how, bend, inoline”). 

■f The root ia vel, and 1 will take the opportunity to’ point how it can, 
on tho root-determinative theory, be grouped with other roots of related 
meaning : — 

Dei, “weave,” Sans v&, viyati. 
ve-bh, “weave," 0 H.G. mban, Ac. 
ve-s, “to clothe,” Sans, vas, Sto. 
ve-l, “wool," lith, vAl'm, kc. 

In the reverse order, and with vowel increase, the oomhination of sounds ve or 
VO would appear in ov.% “sheep," Lat. ovis, &o. 
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Germanic period of tins textile material, in spite of certain technical 
difficulties raised by its mode of preparation. The history of flax 
and hemp has been handled above (ch. v.). The word for flax is 
identical in all the Indo-European languages of Europe, and is due 
to primeval connection. As early as Tacitus (Gei-m., 17) linen 
garments were known amotigst the Teutonic women, and this is 
confirmed by Pliny (Hist. Jfat , xvui. 1. 2). 

So, too, Cseaar (JB. 6., iii. 13), mentioning the hide-sails of the 
Veneti, expressly insists that it was not “propter lini inopiam 
atque eius usus inscientiam ” that the sails were made of hides. 

In Homer, again, the Parem, who spin the threads of fate, were 
conceived as spinning flax, not as in later times wool ; — 

vernpov avre ra xturtrai atrera ol Altra 
y€ivop.ev<f l-irivqiTt OT< p.iv rtKt pGjTTip. 

It, therefore, appears to me an arbitrary assumption on the 
part of V. Hehn that this Xlvov must have been first imported 
from Asia, or that Axvov properly meant not flax but bark 
{Eulturpflamai, p. I4I ; ef. above, p. 294, note). We may, how- 
ever, admit that when the Greeks had entered their new home, 
which was not well adapted for growing flax, the use of flax gave 
tvay to that of wool {Handelsgeschichte und Warenkunde, i. 191). 

I think, therefore, we have a right to conceive the materials 
used by the Indo-Europeans for clothes (several equations for 
which we have already come across*) as made out of linen as well 
as from wool, at any rate in the case of the European branch. 

The question now remains for discussion whether anything 
can be ascertamed as to the shape and nature of Indo-Germanio 
clothing. As we must assume that with change of abode and 
climate it soon altered and necessitated new expressions; and 
further, inasmuch as an enormous amount of borrowing took 
place between the nations, both of modes Of dress and of the 
names for them — for fashion inclined to change in ancient as well 
as in modern times — it may seem as though it would be impossible 
to carry our investigation into matters of detail 

For all that, I believe the essential features of Indo-European 
costume, at least, can still be traced. 

The locus classicus as to Teutonic costume is, as is well known, 
the much disputed and, unfortunately, highly disputable 17th 
chapter of the Germania. j The most important clauses run: 
“ Tegumen omnibus sagum fibula aut si desit spina oonsertum : 
cetera intecti totos dies iuxta fooum atque ignem agunt. Locupletis- 
simi veste distinguuntur, non fluitante sicut Sormatee ao Parthi 
sed stricta et singulos artus exprimente Nee alius 

* I may add to them; Sana, drdvi, "mantle" ; Llth. drapand, “droaa” 
(F. drap ia remarkable, but nnexplained), Sane. mdXa (Rgv.), “raiment” 
'(according to B. “ to tan ?), Lith. mdlas, “ fine cloth " (Q. /loWidj, 

^‘fleece,” G. AiSirt), "garment” : Lith. ItSpas, “ piece of cloth, patch," O.S. 
plattru), "linen”. O.N. /(iMr, “mantle” (J. Schmidt). 

t For the literature on thia chapter, cf. Baumstark, Au^hrl. BrlUuterung, 
Ac., p. 684,/.). 
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feminis quam viria habitus, nisi quod feminca ssepius lineia amioti- 
bus velautur eosque purpura variant partemque vestitus superioris 
in maniuas non extendunt, nudee brachia ao lacertos; sed et 
proxima para pectoris patet.” 

From this passage we derive the following information : First, 
the sagum, a piece of woollen cloth, fastened with a fibula or thorn, 
was common to aU the Teutons. The Gallo-Teutonic word (cf. 
Diefenbach, O.E.) has not yet received an explanation. If it is 
of Teutonic origin, it might belong to the pau-Teutonio, O.N. 
segl, A.S. segel, O.H.G. segal {*seg-la), which, however, is only found 
in another stage of vowel gradation. For the change of meaning 
the statement made by Tacitus (Hist, v. 23) would then be im- 
portant : “Et simul aptse lintres sagulis versicoloribus baud 
indecore pro velis iuvabantur.” That the sagum, which for the rest 
was also worn in Rome, consisted mainly of wool is shown by its 
ramifications in the Romance languages : Sp. pr. saya, It. saja, F. 
saie, M H.G sei, 0,1. sdi (Diez, p. 280), which all alike stand for 
woollen stuffs. 

Second, whereas the sagum was worn by all, the locupletissimi 
alone were in possession of a tight garment (vestis) fitting close to 
the body. "When Miillenhoff translates vestis by “ material for an 
under garment,” and accordingly assigns it to all Germans, this is 
an assumption which is made by the famous Teutonic antiquary 
on the strength of other considerations not drawn from language 
or the chapter we are concerned with, and in which I am unable 
to follow him. 

Third, the women wear the same costume ns the men — this cap 
only mean “ tegumen omnibus sagum fibula aut si desit spina 
oonsertum ” — excepting only that with them more frequently than 
in the oawe of the men, the place of the woollen sagum was taken 
by the linei amictus. The rest, owing to the obscurity and 
ambiguity of the expression, successfully defies, perhaps forever, a 
completely satisfactory explanation. The passage is usually taken, 
as though partem vestitus superioris were the same as partem 
vestitus supfriorem, to mean, that the women wore a sleeveless 
under-garment, a sort of bodice. In opposition to this, Baumstark 
(loc, cit., p. 689) inquires : “ Whether vestitus superior is beyond all 
dispute the garment of the upper part of the body, and could not 
also mean the over-garment j finaUy, whether \i\io vestitus {superior) 
absolutely must be something different from the amlhUtsl” 
FoUowing up this suggestion, and taking vestitus superior as nothing 
but a variety of expression for the amictus mentioned just before, 
we get a totally different meaning. There is no mention whatever 
of an under-garment in the case of the women ; aU that is said is 
that they do not continue tlie part in question {partem) of the 
6vei>garment {vestitus superioris) into a sleeve as the Roman women 
did.* Anyhow, this affords a better explanation of the exposure of 

* “ If the tanlo had aleeves, a aleeveleaa stola was worn over it ; if, on the 
contrary, the under garment was sleeveleea, It was usual to wear a gtola with 
aleere* over it " (Quhl und Eoner, Lebsts dsr Oriedtet} und BSmer, p. 816). 
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the upper and fore arm and the adjoining portion of the bust, than 
we get on the assumption even of a cut-out garment, over which 
we have to imagine the sagum or lintei amictxis to be worn. How 
considerable a display of feminine charms is meant by the historian 
is shown by the addition of the significant words, “ quamquam 
severa illic matnmonia." 

Be the women’s under-garment what it may, in any case we learri 
from Tacitus’ words that the great mass of male Teutons were 
content with the woollen sagwtii and otherwise were naked, cetera 
intecti * 

Now, this statement of Tacitus agrees in all essential points with 
the most recent conclusions on the most ancient costume of the 
Greeks, especially with the acute observations of P. Studniozka 
{Beitrdbge zur Gesehichte derr altgriechischen Trachi, Wien, 1886). 
According to them, the costume of the' most ancient Greeks 
consisted of nothing more than the ^kaiva of the men ( : 
scarcely originally connected with Lat. lema) and the irtVAos (c/. 
above, p. 328) of the women, both wooUen garments, and in all 
essential points similar to each other. “Both consist of simple 
pieces of woollen material, manufactured on the primitive weaving 
apparatus ; there was absolutely no cutting out or stitching in 
them ; they were made into garments by being merely wrapped 
round the body and fastened with fibulas.” This primitive costume 
was retained longest by the Greek women. Even m Homer a 
woman, wears nothing but the irArXos (<^apos). This appears most 
clearly in the toilette of Calypso (Od., v. 228, ff.) : — 

S’ ^piyA'tia <fsdvri ^oSoSaKTuXov 'Hois, 
avT^’ S x^atydvTt ^(iTwvd rt emir’ ’OSvo-creift, 
avTTj S’ apyvtfttov ffiapos uiya evyvro vv/iipg 
XenTov "cal \apltv, srepl Si Qmrgv piker 
Kokrjv xpva-tlrjv, Ke<f>aky S’ i(}>virep6e Kakvmpgv. 

This costume survived into historic times in the dress of the 
Spartan girls (illustrated in Studniozka, loc. cit, p. 7, figs. 2 and 3). 
The over-gaiment, reaching to the feet, is thrown from left to right 
round the body and fastened at both sides of the neck. Thus the 
left side of the body is covered, but m such a way that a loop-hole 
is left for the left arm ; on the right the edges hang down without 
meeting. The fore and upper arm are quite bare, and proxima 
part pectoris patet (fig. 3). If our conjecture above as to the 
vestitus superior of the Teutonic women is correct, this dress of the 
Spartan girls affords an illustration to it. Only after their oontacx 
with Oriental civihsation did the Greeks' come to know the linen 
tunic — at first only worn by men — which they designated by the 
Semitic word xtriiii' ( »= Hebr. ketonei; see author’s ffandeligeschichte 
und Waretihunde, i. 193). Other names for Egyptian and Semitic 
linen stuffs also gradually began to establish themselves m Greece, 

* Ancient monuments afford but little material for deciding the question as 
to the costame of the Teutons in the times of Offisor and Taoitiu. 
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such as the oOSvai ( = Hebr. eth4n), perhaps also (Jiiapos : Egypt. 
pa&r, “linen” (Studniczka, loe. cit., p. 89, or to <j>dpai, “to weave,” 
Hesych.*) 

Finally, ancient Italy presents considerable conformity. First, 
the toga. ( . tego, “ cover ”), which coiresponds to the ^(Xaiva (or 
rather the ireVAos) and to the mgum of the northern peoples, was 
originally worn here too by men and women without distinction 
{Non., p. 510. 31 : “Toga non solum viri sed etiam feminse 
utebantur"). Further, the tumca {*ctumca : ketonet) likewise is 
borrowed from Semitic civilisation, and likewise was not an indis- 
pensable garment in antiquity (Gell., N. A., vii. 12. 3 : “Viri autem 
Eomani primo quidem sine tunicis toga sola amioti iiierunt”). 
See, further, Baumeister, Dmhmdler, s.v,, toga. 

On a review of these facts it seems extremely probable that the 
original garment, at any rate of the European branch of the Indo- 
Germanic family, was a piece of woollen or linen material worn 
equally by both sexes (a custom for the existence of which in 
primitive stages of culture there is ample evidence) : that iif was, 
in imitation of the hides which were the earliest clothing of man, 
thrown round the shoulders like a mantle, and there fastened with 
fibula or thorns ; and that originally no under-garment was worn 
beneath it It is possible that the place of the latter was taken in 
the primitive penod by a loin-cloth (not mentioned indeed by 
Tacitus), such as is seen on ancient Greek monuments (Studniczka, 
p. 31) or in ancient Horae was worn in place of the tunic {cinetus, 
aubligaculum, campestre). Studniczka has an attractive conjecture 
(p. 31, n. 10), that the use of trousers which the northern peoples 
affected more and more is connected with this. Their discovery, 
at any rate as far as Europe is concerned, seems to be due to the 
Celts, as is indicated by the series ot words, which spread by 
borrowing from west to east: Celt, bracca, O.N. brdkr, O.H.G. 
bruoh, Russ. broM. 

As showing that the idea of using a girdle had been developed 
in the primitive period, the equation : G. iiLvwpi, foiiKij, ^S>p.a, Lith. 
jUata, “girdle,” O.S. j^o-jaail, Zend ydatb, “girdled,” is 

important. 

Protection for the feet, again, was early provided. Gf, G. 
(fpipriv, Lat. carpiaculum, Lith. kilrpe, A.S. hrifeling, O.N. hrifiingr 
(Kluge). An important equation in this respect is ; Lith. aftfcfe, 
“foot-strap” (also aUtaa) :Zend aothra, “shoe," aotkrava, “gaiter ” 
(*avrtlo : Lat. ind-w, e^ruo). Coverings for the head havfe already 
been mentioned in part iii. ch. x. 

In this attempt to establish the main features of Indo-Germanio 
costume, we have confined ourselves to a comparison of the most 
important European peoples, because here the salient facts are 
clearer, and have been more thoroughly investigated than in the 

* With ipdptti • ifalvfiy, ir\iKttv might be connected N.S. brdo, “lioium,”' 
B. Mldo, Lees. Bueg, ierdo, “weaver’s comb” {*ber-do), O.H.G, bor-to, " seam, 
border (woven”), O.N. borSi. Berzenberger, indeed, has compared Lett 
bwrcu, bwrvat, “fittlesail” (Kick, Vergl, W., it® 166). 
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case of the Iiido-Irauian peoples (</. on the Iranians, W. Geiger, 
Ostiran, KuUur, p. 224, /I; on the Indians, Zimmor, Altindisclies 
Leben, p. 261, ff.). It would seem that here we have to do with a 
more advanced stage in the evolution of dress, inasmuch as over 
and under garments here always appear together. But the future 
has yet to bring us a precise account of the history, especially of 
Indian dress, in the most ancient times 

This chapter suggests various things which require cleaniig 
up. The history of hairdressing, a matter of great importance m 
manners and customs, might have been mentioned ; tlie question 
of the tattooing, of which we have evidence in the case of several 
Indo-Germanio peoples (cf. V. Hehn, p. 18, /., and above, p. 88), 
might have been discussed, and other ^points. Unfortunately we 
must refrain from entering on these subjects. 

We may remark in conclusion that aU sorts of ornaments for the 
decoration of the person may have been discovered in the primeval 
period. An important equation in this connection is Zend minu 
(Sans, majjiif), G. yAwoq, Lat. monile, O.C. /uivia/cijs, I, muiiKe, O.S. 
monisto, O.H.G. menni, which belong to O.H.G. mam, “mane,” 
Sans. mdnyd,l. muin, “neck,” just as O.S. grivim, “necklace” ; 
grim = Sans. grivU, “ neck.” The most important material in the 
manufacture of such productions of jftumitive art may have been 
copper. 
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DWELLINGS. 

Wagon-Dwellings— Terminology of Wagon-Building — TTndergrouud Habita- 
tions— Indo-Germanio Huts— Their Mateidala — Their Oldest Fonn— Dooi 
— Window — Hearth — Stalk. 

Tub ancients knety that a great portion of the north of Europe 
■was occupied by a semi-notnod population, whose only dwellings 
were their wagons, on which they conveyed their goods and chattels, 
■wives and children, to fresh settlements and pastures new. This is 
stated moat unanimously, with regard tQ the eait of Euroiie, about 
the Seyths and garmat», whose wagon-life is one of their most 
important ohgractoristics ; — 

“Campeatres melius St^ythre, 

Quorum plaustra vegas rite trahunt doinos, 

Yivunt et rigidi Oetre.” 

(flb)’., 0 ill 21.) 

But the same custom is to be found amongst peoples undoubtedly 
Indo-Germanio. Thus, the Bastamee, the first Teutonic tribe to 
make it''- appearance in history (about b.o. 200), carry their wives 
amt children on wagons ■with them (Mttllenhoff, i>. A., li. 104,/'.). 
1 ^ 0 , too, the Ruebi could without difficulty set their dwellings on their 
ivagons, and go off with their herds where they listed. The dwell- 
ings of the Cimbri, which likewise Were on their wagons (“ domuB 
plaustris impositjc ”), were defended by -rtip dogs when their owners 
fell (Pliny, Hint, Nat^ viin 40. 61), ifco.* 

After what we have said above (ch. v.) about the unsettled 
mode of life amongst the other Indo-Europeans, and about the 
weakness of the tics that bound them to the soil on which they 
settled, there can be no doubt that the use of ■vi'agous as dwellings 
is a trait firom the life of the primeval period which the northern 
tribes preserved. Nor can we wonder if we find a tolerably 
extensive terminology for 'U'^agon-building in the original language. 
To say nothing of the fact that nearly all Indo-European languages 

* The most frequent term for the travelling wagon of the north is tho Lat. 
cwrrus, probably Itself a barbarous word (above, p. 263). Cf, O. l. carr, O.H ( !. 
ejorro, also i rfli amivii and napapiis ‘ ol oIkoi 

(Diofeubach, O.M,). In war these nwi wcie used as a defence, carnPji. 
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plainly use the root vegh to designate the wagon (Sans. vUluma, 
G. °X°*> wagm, O.S. vozil, Lith. weiimas, O.I. fAi 

(*veg-n), we find agreement in the names of the follomng portions 
of the wagon . — 

Wheel ; Lat. rota, Lith. ratas, O.H.G. rad, O.I. roth, Sans, rdthci 
(“ wagon ”). 

Wheel : Sans, cahrd, G. kvkXo^, A.S. hweol (*ge-gld) — without 
reduplication : O.S. Jcolo, O.N. hvel.* 

Axle ; Sans dJcsha, G. a/i-a^a, Lat. axis, O.H.G. ahsa, O.S. 
osi, Lith. aszls. 

Nave : Sans, ndhhi, A.S. nafu, O.H.G. naha, 0. Pr. nahis, 

Liuch-Pin ; Sana, dni, O.H G. lun, A.S. lynes, 0. Sax. Ivnisa, 
(Fick, B. B., vii. 95). 

Pole : Lat. tSmd {*teicsmd), O.H.G. dthsala, O.N. JilsZ, AS. ihtxl (1). 

Yoke : Sana, yugd, G. fuyov, Lat. iugum, Goth, juk, O.S. igo, 
Lith. jkngas, Cymr. iou. 

Ill this collection, it will be observed, there is no equation for 
the spoke of the wheel (Sana, ard, G. kviJ/it;, Lat. radius. O.H.G. 
speihha). The terms for felloe also diverge, except G. Itvs, which 
correspond exactly to Lat. wtws (lit. “withy”). Perhaps O.H.G. 
felga, “felloe” belongs to O.H.G. /ifatTO, “withy” (above, p. 271). 

This indicates that we must conceive the.primitive wheel as being 
without spokes. In the oldest times the only way known of making 
a pair of wheels was to hew them and the axle-tree conneoting 
them all in a piece out of one and the some tree-trunk : and it 
must therefore be regarded os an advance when — obviously before' 
the dispersion — the art of roaiinfacturing the axle-tree separately, 
and of fastening it into the lyrtijAmum by means of a Imch-pin, was 
discovered. 

The picture we thus get corresponds .to the description given by 
the ancients of the Eomanphwsfmni .• “ The wheels of Gio plaustruni 
have not spokes, but are tympana which are of a piece with the 
axle-tree, and are surrounded by a nm of iron. The axle-tree turns 
round with the wheels ; for the A\heel8 are fastened by the spindles, 
f.6., the most projecting part of the wheel ” (Probus pn Yirg., Georg , 
i.). The Teutonic wagon drawn by cattle, which is represented on 
the triumphal column of Marcus Aurelius, must have been exactly 
the same (c/,, c.g., Felix Dahn, Urgesehichto der germ, und roman. 
Volker, ii. 161). 

The acquaintance of the Indo-Europeans from of old with the 
art of wagon-building may be regarded as a distmetive characteristic 
of this family of peoples, which marks them off alike from the 
neighbouring Finns and the tribes of Turko-Tatario origin. Every- 
thing m the Finn languages relating to the art of wagon-bililding 
is of Slavonic or Teutonic origin (Ahlqvist, Kultunvorter, p. 126). 
So, too, according to Vambdry {Primitive Zultur, p. 128), the wagon 
has been a foreign invention to the Turks of all times. From 

* The short (quantity is guaranteed metrically. 
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primeval times the inhabitants of the Asiatic steppes have employed 
the camel instead to carry on its patient back, tout, -wife, and child. 
The Indo-Europeans however, who, as we saw on p. 267, did not 
enjoy the aoquaintauoe of this valuable beast of burden, which is 
wagon and horses all in one, were at an early time driven to invent 
the wagon, a siwe qua non of their wandering mode of life. 

Assuming that we may regard the Indo-Europeans during their 
migrations as aiM^ofSioi, like the gypsies or any other wandering 
people, we are confronted with the further question what their 
habitations were like when they made settlements — settlements 
which tended to become more and more permanent, the more the 
Indo-Enropeans devoted themselves to agriculture. 

Here we have first to speak of the subterranean dwellings, i.e., 
dwellings dug in the earth, the existence of which is recorded 
amongst numerous Indo-Germamc peoples, and which afforded pro- 
tection alike against the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold. Such 
habitations were still known in the Avesta under the name of kata * 
(: kan, “ dig ”). This word may be the source of the usual term for 
house in modem Persian {had, kadalC) and in the Pamir dialects 
(Jced^ oM, &G.) ; cf. Tomoschek, Pamzr D., ii. 77. We have similar 
statements as to the Phrygians in Vitruv,, ii. 1. 6. Amongst the 
Armenians, too, Xenophon (Anab., iv, 5. 24) found Karayciot outfai. 
Their entfauce was like the opening of a well, widening downwards, 
For the cattle, which were also taken below groimd, lateral shafts 
were driven. Human beings descended by a ladder. 

Of the Teutons, Tacitus {Germ. 16) says: “Solent et subterraneos 
specus aperire eosque multo insuper fimo onerant, snbfugium 
hiemis et reoeptaoulum frugibus, quia rigorem frigorum eius modi 
loois molliunt, et si quando hostis advenit, aperta populatiir, abdita 
autem et defossa aut ignorantur ant eo ipso fallunt quod quserenda 
sunt.” This statement is frirther .confirmed by Pliny {ffist. Nat., 
six. 1. 2): “In Gfermania autem defossi atque sub terra id opus 
(texendi) agunt” (above, p. 333). 

The old Teutonic name for this kind of subterranean dwellings 
and weaving-rooms was O.H.G. tunc; and to this day tung is the 
name given -in NUrnberg, dung in Augsburg, to a cellar-like 
weaving-room. Now, as Tacitus expressly speaks of these dwellings 
being covered hyfimus, nothing seems more obvious than to regani 
tunc, “textrina,” as identical with O.H.G. tunga, “stercoratio,” 
“manuring” CWaokemagel, Haupts Z., vii. 128, jf.). Only, on 
closer examination, it seems extremely suspicious that the Teutons 
should designate a kind of dwelling by a word which originally 
meant simply “excreta” — manuring was probably not known as 

* Perhaps O.S. leqita, “house, hut, tent," from *kmU-ja., also belongs here. 
It, may he remarked that the Film name for house is exactly the same os in 
Iranto • Finn kota, Esth. hoda, Mordv. kud, Taohereni. kiida. Is this a case 
of bon'owing? Ahlqvist (p. 103,/., cf. also above, p. 46) does not observu 
this resemblance. Anyhow, the Finn, sauna, Esth. saun, &c,, “subterianean 
dwelling," is genuinely Fiuu, 
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early as Tacitus (Rautenberg, Preyr.,p. 16, /..Hamburg, 1880)— and 
not by a derivative from the word. It seems to me, therefore, more 
reasonable to separate, ns Graff (Sprac7iac7iatz) i\ isbed to separate, the 
two Old High Gertnau words, tunga, “dunging,” and tunc, “dwell- 
ing dug m the earth” The latter can bo referred to an Indo- 
Germnnie dhnqh-. With 'this we could then connect the hitherto 
unexplained stock of words, G. rai^-pos, “trench,” ratios, “grave,” 
^airTo), “ dig,” “ bury ” {*dhnghg&), in' a perfectly reguloi' manner as 
regards both phonetics and meaiung.* O.H.G. tunc would then lie- 
eqiiivalent to gruohe, with winch it is occasionally synonymous 
(Wackernagel, loc. cit, p. 131). 

The construction of subterranean dwellings is very frequently 
mentioned as characteristic of the Scythian tribes,! whose comfort- 
able winter life receives idyllic treatment at the hand of the poet ; — 

“ Ipai in defoasia spociibns aecura sub alta 
Otm agmit terra, oongasta^uo robora totasquo 
Advolvere foois ulmoa ignique deJeie, 

Hie noctem ludo dneunt et poeula Imti 
Tei-mento alquo aoidis imitantur vitea fiorbis. 

(Virg., Georg., in. 376, ff.) 

Of course, the poet of the metropolis hai never visited dwelhngs of 
this kind, the dark side of which is vividly portrayed on the 
strength of modern analogies by V. Hehn (p. 471, /). On the 
contrary, those verses are a piece of the romance which classical 
writers are so fond of casting over the barbarous north. 

The Greeks also have transmitted several terms for this sort of 
cave-like dwelling (J. Miiller, Pnvataltertumer, p. 339) ; yvrrai, 
ywrdpia, ijxoXfoL ( : fallo, “ hiding-place ”), rpioykai, <rrrg\aCa. Of 
these yma (glossed by Hesychius with KoXv/Sy, “hut,” daXdprj, 
“room,” and rj Kara yrjv oikijo-is) recurs m Teutonic; and with it I 
connect O.N. kofi, “hut,” A.S. cofa, “room,” M.H.G. kobe, “stall,” 
O.H.G. chubisi, “hut” {*gupa). The fundamental meaning will 
then be “ subterranean hole.” Gf. above, Zend kata : Mod. Peis. 
kad, “house.” O.S. Jwpiste, “cumulus, sepulcnim,” ifcc., is to be 
kept separate. 

So much for the subterranean dwellings of the Indo-Europeans. 
It 18 , however, beyond the possibilities of doubt that they were 
already acquainted with the liegmnings of the art of building huts 
and houses. This is directly indicated by such equations as : Sans. 
diimd, Armen, tun, G. 80 /ios, Lat. domits, O.S. domU, O.I. aur-dam, 
“prodomns” •. Sip.to, Goth, timrjan, “joiner” (but see above, p. 272); 
Sans (Uld, G. KiiXia., Lat. cdla. Tout, halla ( : celdre, O.H.G. helan)-, 

* Of Cui'tius, Ordi *, p. 502; J. Sobimdt, Voc,, i. 184. Scliade W ) 
compares tuuc and diluger Litb. defikti, ** cover," which 13 phonetically 
;)oasiblo, but does not give the characteristio sense to Uoic, “ subtcimncan 
dwelling,” which onr explanation doee. 

Si TOis Kifipfpiais irpotroMay (pt|in 'abrobs iv Karaydois olKlats 
olxfiv, &r KaKovatv ipyiwas (Strabo pi. 361) 

"Apy«AXa ' otKi^pa MaKfSayiKby, Srtp 0fpf*atyoyres hoboyrat (Suides), (Tf. L. 
Diefenbach, 0, E., p. 91. 233’,/. 
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Zend dvarem, “door,” Armen, dum, G. 6vpa, ha.t.fm'es (also forum), 
O.S. dvlrt '“door” {dvm'ii= forum), Lith. diirys, Goth, dadr, O.I. 
dorm (Sans. dvdA-- (?); cf. above, p. 108, /.)j Sans, dta, Zend dithya, 
Lat. antce, “door-posts,” Further, two pan-Indo-European roots 
are unanimously used in the original senso of “cover” to afford 
designations for the Louse (and roof). Thus, root steg, teg, Lat. 
tego : G. areyo's, rtyoi, O.I. teg, Let. tectum, O.N. Lith. stdgas ; 
and also a root qleit, qlit — 0. Sox. httdan, “cover,” “shut” : Goth. 
hlei\)ra, “hut” (O.N. hh]>, “door”), O.S. Metl, “domus, cavea,” I. 
cldthe, “roof” [cliath, “crates”). Perhaps G. KXurvt], kXlctiov, 
(cXitrids, “ hub, tent,” also belongs here.* 

As, however, it is obvious that most of these expressions are just 
as applicable to marble halls as wooden huts, and that they accord- 
ingly tell us nothing of the nature of the Indo-European house, we 
must look for other means of information if we wish to be more 
precise. 

Now, I believe that with regard to the most ancient Indo-European 
houses two positions can be established, first that the materials of 
.which they w'ere built consisted merely of wood, basket^woric, and 
loam, and not of atone ; next, that the most usual, if not the most 
ancient form, at any rate of the European hut, was circular. 

Turning our attention first to the former point, we find that tho 
facts are naturally simplest and most transparent in the case of the 
northern peoples. According to the statement of Tacitus {Germ. 
16), the Teutons were ignorant of tho use of bricks and mortar: 
“Materia ad omnia utuutur inform! et oitra speciem aut deleo- 
tationem.” Similarly, JHerodian says (vii. 2) of Maximinus : “ He 
burnt down (anno 234) the whole district (of the Alemanni, Chatti, 

Hermunduri) for the firereadily consumed whole dwellings, 

as owing to the absence of stone and bricks they are made entirely 
of wood,” &o. {cf. Bauinstark, Ausf. Erl., i. 666). Basket-work, too, 
was employed, as linguistic evidence indicates. Thus, in Old 
High Gterman, toant, “ wall,” stands by the side of Goth, vandus, 
“ withy,” in Gothic itself the wall is called vaddjw (O.N. veggr), 
which, coming from *wj-ic-s, may belong to the root vei {fvdj-eti) 
mentioned in the previous chapter on p, 329, with the original 
meaning in this case of “ plait.” f 'Again, we ought perhaps not to 
separate, as Kluge {Et. IT.^) does, Goth, laufs, “ leaf,” &c., and tho 
O.H.G. iouba, “hu^ tent, room,-” which has found its way into 
Middle Latin {laupia) as well as into the Romance languages 
(Lomb. lobia, It. loggia) ; cf. Rautenberg, loc. cit., p. 11. Tho 

•Feist (.OrMuirisa dcr gotisc?Mu Mgm.) differs and compares, after Curtius, 
Goth. Khja and hUiTpra by the side of nXtiriii with k^Isu. 

+ Goth. baArga-'vcuidJmTtIxosigrundu-vaddius 9tni\iav. The fnotharraonises 
with the above explanation that tho TentOnio fortdfioationa on the triumphal 
column of Marcus Aurelius (F. Dabn, UrgmchielUe, ii. 172) are obviously made 
pt basket-work at the upper end. The Lat. icoM occurs in tho same sense as 
the root vei would here be used. Cf. Ovidj Faali, -vi. 261, of the most ancient 
temple of Vesta ; — 

“ Quie nunc sere vides, stipula turn tecta vidores, 

Et paries lento vimine textus erat.” 
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stmw-roof is mentioned by Pliny (Hut. Hat, x\i. 36. 64) ns a 
pouliavity shared by all the northern peoples: “Tegulo eai-um 
harundmum domus suas septantrioirales isopuli operivmt, durautoue 
tcTis teota talia.” ^ 

mat indirectly proves that stone buildings were unknown to 
the Teutons is the fact that nearly all terms relating to this new 
art Me derived from the Latin. A reference to the collections in 
W. Franz (Lat-rmn. Elements im AUltocM,, Stmesbiirg, 1884) ivill 
here suffice. Cf. mAra=‘7nilrua, 'eiegal = teijula,* mortei’e=^ 

'mortariwn, pfost^postie, phUari^ pilar 1 x 18 , 1 ^ 1 ^ = turns, scintala 
•= scandula, pforzih =p<yrticm, cJiakh =. ca;.r, &o. In the year 356, 
indeed, Julian found amongst the AJemanni, between the Rheui 
and the Main, whole villages built on the pattern of the Roman 
villa (F. Dahu, Vrgeschichte, i. 56, from Amm. Marc.). 

Even before coming under the influence of Rome, the Teutons 
hod perhaps stolen some glances at the Celts’ mode of building, as 
is indicated by the loan of the (loth. hUikn, “ tower, upper storey, 
bauqueting-hall,” from Gall. celicTwn, “tower” (Stokes, Beitrewe 
ii. 100. 108). ^ ’ 

The state of things among the Slavs is similar. That the 
Venoti built houses even in the first eentury b.o., in contiust to 
the Sarmatce, in plawtro eqyaque viventilua, is stated by Tacitus 
(Germ, 0 . 46). What miserable affaire these houses continued 
to be even centuries later is shown by what Procopius says (B. 6., 
in. 14) about the %KXn^Tjvo\ and ’’Avrai (otKowt 81 fr saAv^aiv 
ohtTpais hixo-iojpivoi. iroXX^ ah' dir dXA'^Xoov). Here, too, language 
shows that we are only to think of wooden structures, for “ there is 
no pan-Slav expression to warrant the assumption that the primitive 
Slavs understood the art of building with stone” (Krek, Einleitnnij'\ 
p. 146). In this respect the Slavs are rather pupils of the clasiiical 
peoples on the one side, and of their Teutonic neighboiu' on the 
other j but we need not discuss this further. Thus, e.p., O.S. 
plinUta corresponds to G. nUvOo^, O.S. kvisti to M.G. icr^tirrot, 
O.S. tr^mH, “tower,” to G. ripspvov, O S. MaM to Germ, ehalck,’ 
Russ. dgeU to Germ, ziegal, ko. 

It js very remarkable that a term for the house as a whole 
(O.S. hyzH), which recurs in all Slavonic languages, was borrowed, 
and that at an early date, from Teutomo (O.H.G. hde, &c., of 
uncertain origint). O.S. hlevH, “stall,” hlhiina, “house,” are 
probably of similar origin (0. Sax Ideo, O.N, hU, Goth, hlija). 

In the south of Europe also, in spite of the splendour of the 
mai-ble with which we are dazzled, unmistakable traces of the 
primitive hut structure have survived. “ When the Greeks and 

* The Gotlis had a native word, skaMa, which, is rather to bo connected with 
a-tiwu, ‘ ‘ diy, parch, ” than with, nJMu, ‘ ' dig,” ns it ia by Feiat (toe. tit . ). ' 

t The usual derivation of O.H.G. hAs and hiiUe U from G. khMu [Sray at 
Jlgoi neKiBuai not voCAol, Od, vi. 303). Qf, also KoAifln : KdXivTai; G. saXni, 
Eat. ctlla • celare, &c. The fundamental form would then be *kiU-to, Feiat 
(Zee. tit., p. BB) objects that “a participle in -to- never hna an active aenae.” But 
this is not correct (Jf. Brngniann, Qrunirias, ii. 206, and above, p. 332. I 
therefore regard the interpretation of htls juet mentioned as still possible, 
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Italians ijnmigrflted into the two classical peninsulas, they knew no 
other form of dwelling than the hut made of straw, twigs, and 
loam.” The arohceological evidence for this assertion has been 
given, especially lor, ancient. Italy, by W. Helbig in Die ItaKker in 
der Poebne, p. 46, f. It further receives the support of linguistic 
observations. Thus loam and not stone buildings are clearly 
implied by the relationship of G. ruxcn, “ wall," toi;;^os, “ wall," 
with Sans. dSht, “thrown up earth, wall,” with Ojf. deig, “dough,” 
Goth, detgan, “make out of clay,” Lat. Jingere, figulna, “potter.” 
The G. “roof” “ cover,” O.N. rdf, rdfr, “roof," 

O.H.G. rdfo, rdvo, “ beam ”), is identical with Spo<j>oi, “ rushes,” just 
as in Latin culmen, “ roof,” is one with culmus, “ straw.” 

Amidst these straw-thatohed and rush-covered huts of loam and 
wood in the Balkan Peninsula rose the work of Phenioian masons, 
the atone palaces of Greek chieftains, such as the excavations at 
Turyns have revealed to the wondering gaze; for centuries, and 
even in the Homeric age, the model which was imitated, though 
not with complete success, in the houses of the Greek dvaicTcs. In 
view of the undoubted dependence of the Greeks on the orientals 
for the art of building, it is a oharaotcristic feature in their 
linguistic attitude towards tlio intriisious of foreign culture (ef. 
above, pp, 74, 146), that they confine themselves almost entirely to 
the resources of their own language in providing for the termin- 
ology of building. Either the old ludo-Germanio expressions were 
transferred to the new conceptions (0upai, wpddupat, Swpa, 
■TrpdSopKJs), or new terms were fashioned by simple means out of 
the materials of the native tongue (thus giyapm, “men’s room," 
ht, “ the great,” “ upper Storey,” lit. “ the upper ”). But 

few expressions are open to the suspicion of being Semitic, for 
instance, perhaps, Kioiv,* “pillar” Heb. Jdjjdn, “statue,” and 
public inn" «= Heb. lisMM/i, “shrine in a temple," 
“room in a stronghold,” “ banquet-room. ”f 
The linguistic attitude of the Eomans towards Greek culture 
differed from that of the Greeks towards Semitic civilisation; and 
a very considerable number of Greek termini, belonging to a more 
advanced sta^ in the art of building, were taken over by Latin in 
the course of time (0. Weise, loc. eit., p. 193,/.). 

linally, the Indo-Iranians of the oldest period were also quite 
ignorant of stone buildings. In the epoch of the Atharvaveda the 


Indo-GenMnio etymology is not wanting : G, Armen, aimi 
(Hubsohmann, A. St , p. 49). 

+ The only possible derivation of xiaxt) from the Greek, that is from 
X«X-irai) ; Wxoj, ‘ ‘ bed,” Goth, ligan, takes ns back to the same fundamental 

*wat-iTKu ; MeUter, Die Oriech. Dialekte, 
n, 60). Unt [GriUo-itahsehe SecMegeechiehte, p, 119, /.) regards xirvv ns 
meaning the house ol the community "-Bans. soiAafrom the beinnlng, 
^t^nt ragaid to the fact that the oldest passages mentioning the Kiaxn 
in Homer and H^iod do not agtee with this. A beggar womd certainly 
T the community” to spend the night there (Od., 

^ „ “os'oipal meaning ot the word as a later meaning 

therefore (of. author s «n<t fTarenJtunde, i. 29,/.), 
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Indian house was a purely wooden structure, which is described 
by Zimmer {Altmd. Leben, p. 163) as follows; “PiUars — four in 
number — were erected m the solid ground, and stays were placed 
obliquely against them. The oorner pillars and foundation pillam 
were fastened together by roof beams. On them ivere placed long 
bamboo rods, to act as spars for the lofty roof. Between the 
comer pillars various posts, according to the size of the house, 
were also erected. Straw or reeds were used in bundles to fill 
the interstices in the walls, and to a certain extent to line the 
whole. Nails, clamps, cords, and straps served to hold the whole 
together.” 

A vei'y similar appearance may have been presented by the 
house of the Avesta, about which, however, we know but very 
little (c/. W .Geiger, Osiiran. Gultur, p. 216) ; though the ancient 
Persians already knew how to bum bricks (Zend ishtya). 

How lightly built and tent-like, at any rate, -the house of the 
Avesta people was is shown by a passage of the VendidUd to which 
Geiger {loc. cit.) lofors, ivheie in the cose of a man who has died 
from homo two alternatives are mentioned as possible ; either 
to take the corpse to the dwelling or the dwelling to the corpse. 

The second of the two positions stated above, viz., that the 
usual form, at any rate of Em-opean huts, was circular, may bo 
more briefly dismissed. If it is correot, we shall not go far wrong 
in regarding it as an imitation of the felt-covered, circular tout 
of the nomad. 

The Teutonic huts represented on the triumphal column of 
Marcus Aurelius are round. So, too, Strabo (p. 197) describes 
the dwellings of the Belgm : tovis S’ oJkovs Ik umthuiv koX yippuiv 
^oixri pi€ydkovi 6oXo«8«s, Spotfiov iroXvv tTri^dXXorres. The primi- 
tive form of the Italian hut, again, has been shown by Hellng 
to be round ; and as the ash ums from the necropolis of Alba 
Longa are obviously intended to represent the round huts of the 
bving, so, too, the prehistoric dome-shaped graves of Myoento, 
Menidi, and Orohomenus are to be regarded os but reproductions of 
human dwellings — of the “circular teut,” and “ semi-Bubterranean 
huts of earth” (Helbig, Zoc. cit., p. 60; J. Mhller, iVivatalferA, 
p. .341). Possibly a Graico-Italian name for the original circular 
structure of wood has survived; I compare Lat. fala, “wooden 
tower, structure of wood” (cf. on this word, W. Deecke, Die 
Falisker, p. 24, and above, p. 325, note), with the Greek doXos, 
which means both “circular structure, and dome-shaped roof,” 
but whose meaning in the Homeric chieftain’s house is not indeed 
quite clear (J. MUUer, loc. cit., p. 352). Anyhow, the word always 
indicates a circular structure, and also a round temple (Guhl and 
Koner, Das Lehen der Griechen und MbmeiF, p. 48), and it is 
precisely this word (0oXoti8^s) that Strabo uses to represent the 
circular huts of the Celts. For the rest, it may be that 6a\ap.o^ 
also 18 , as Vamcek conjectured (Ft. W., p. 396), conueoted with 
^oXos. A higher opinion of the Indo-Germanio house is taken by 
E. Henning in liis pithy treatise. Das desitscJie Hans in seines' 
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histomclien Enttoi<^lung (Strassburg, 1882). He regards the 
primitive type as preserved in the “East Teutonic " house, which 
acooiiiing to him corresponds in all respects with the (ireck 
dwelling-house. “The East Teutonic house, too, has an open, 
roomy entrance-hall in front, the northern name for which has a 
counterpart in nearly all the Aryan languages (c/. above, p. 341, 
on halla, the Indo-Eurupean counterparts of which have, however, 
other meanings). Behind it there lies again a fairly square room, 
open up to the roof, with the hearth in the centre, and a smoke- 
hole in the ceiling. Even the internal aiTangements agree : the 
seats are arranged along the two aides, and the bed stands in the 
far fcomer of the chamber ” (p. 108). Attractive as these arrange- 
ments are, it is just in this quarter that the possibility of similar 
but independent developments is particularly strong. 

Perhaps we ought not to credit the primeval period with only 
one type of house-structure. It is conceivable that the round hut 
was the dwelling of the ordinary man, while more spacious blook- 
houses were built for the kings and chief men in the form described 
by Henning. 

We shall, however, return to this subject m oh. xi. 

We conclude this chapter with some scattered remarks on the 
internal arrangements of the Indo-Germanio hnt. 

The names for window m Indo-Germanio languages exhibit as 
much diversity as the names for door do agreement (c/. above, 
p. 342 j the nature of the door is illustrated by Goth, haikdi, 
O.N. huri, “ door ” = Lat. erdtSs, “ basket-work.” )* Windows, 
therefore, cannot have been an essential featm-e in the Indo- 
Germanio dwelling. When the tribes of the north mode their 
acquaintance with this idea — perhaps not until they came in con- 
tact with the south (cf, the loan of Lat. fenestra, to High German) 
— they designated it with words moaning eye, opening : O.N. 
mnd-avga (Eng. ’whid-ow^vomi-eye), Goth, augo-dadro, O.S. ohno. 
Natqrally there was nothing in the shape of a chimney to oan-y 
off the smoke from the fire on the hearth : it had to find its own 
way out through natural or made holes in the roof, which was not 
separated from the room by any ceiling. According to Alemannio 
law, a new-born child is counted to have lived if it has opened its 
eyes and seen the four walls and the roof. We are reminded of 
these times when some languages seem to conceive the roof as 
black and soot-begrimed (Goth. hr6t, “roof” : O.H.G. ruoi, G. 
jj,ikaSpov : pAXai ; cf. also Lat. atriwn ; ater — according to others 
from Zend dtar, “ fire "). 

Precautions must have been taken at an early period to confine 
the fire to a certain place m the hut. Perhaps we may place here 
the-— certainly doubtful — equation: Goth, aiihna, O.H.G. ofan^^Q. 
turiSs, "oven”: Sans. ukJia, “vessel.” Of, further, Goth, azgd, 
“ ashes ” = G. icrxdpri, “ hearth,’-' just as Sans. Ssa, “ ashes ”• (Sana, 

*A QrfBoo-Italian equation for the door-key ia G. nXub-'Iiat. cldvis, 
“key.” lU original oharaoter ia shown by the I. cUi, “nail," which oorre- 
sponda exactly. Of, also Lat. chtvus, “ nail " 
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dsMrt, “ fireplace ”)■=> Lat. dra, TJmbr. asa (O.H.G. ma).* On 
Vesta ('Ep-T^a), see above, p. 129. 

. How foreign the notion of a regularly heated room was originally 
to the whole north is shown by the circumstance that the expres- 
sion for the idea, though its origin is not yet ascertained, was 
taken over by the Teutonic (0 H-0. ituha), Romance (It. stu/a), 
and Lithu-Slavonic (Lith. stuha, O.S. istiiba) languages alike. 

Whether special stalls were erected to protect the cattle from 
winter in the primeval period may remain an open question. 
Some equations such as G. fidvBpa^Ssme. mandird, A.S. h6s, O.N, 
has, Goth. bans-ts = G. (<ru)(l>u6f (author in K. Z., xxx. 483) seem to 
point to it. In ‘general, however, in winter the domestic anindals 
either shared the human habitation, as was the case amongst the 
Armenians (c/i above, p. 340), or wintered in the open, in protected 
spots and folds, in which case many beasts, often whole herds, may 
have perished from lack of food, the attacks of prowling beasts of 
prey, and from cold. 

* Ostlioff {Beitr. v. Paid «. Bramie, xUi. 39 B) differs to some extent. 
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TRAFFIC AND TRADE.* 

Excliange— Buying and Selling— The Strangev— Origin of Guest-Fiiondslup— 

Dumb Barter and Sale — Barter anil Exchange in Language — Fords and 

Roads — Did the Indo-Europeans dwell by the Sea ? — Navigation. 

The idea ot exchanging some of one’s own possessions in order 
to get somotliing of another’s goods is siioh an obvious ono that 
we may assume its existence in every stage of culture. Such 
exchange, however, is still far removed from the method of regular 
purchase, which clearly consists of the two phases of buying and 
selling, and only comes to deserve the name in the proper sense 
when a metallic standard of value, money, comes into play. In 
barter the purchaser is also the seller, and vice verea ; wo can, 
therefore, hardly be surprised if the meroantilo terminology of the 
Indo-Eui-opoan languages still betrays evident traces of tho 
primitive state of things. 

The idea of barter is expressed in the Indo-Germauio languages 
by the root mei, which appears in Sans. m&, mdyati, dcsid. mitsaiS, 
in the Lat m4n‘m, “ (return-)gift,” mUtare ( • *moi-ta), in the Lithii- 
Slav. maiTMs-mhia, ‘‘barter,” &o. The object given in exchange 
for something — later the “ purchase-prioe ” — was designated in tho 
original language by *vemo (Sans, vamd, G iuvos, Lat. v6num, O.S. 
vino, “dowry” (orig. “purchase-price”), Armen, gin). The verbs 
derived from this substantive (Sans, vasnay, “ to biggie ”), are 
divided equally between the conceptions of buying (G. (iveo/rat, 
Armen, gnem) and selling (Lat. venvre, vCnimidare, O.S. vhnti). The 
meaning is more uniform in the scries : Sons. krUid-mi, 1. crenim, 
G. vpiAfiai, “buy;” cf. also Lett, kreenx, ki'eena iwiiuJit, present to 
the bride " (literally, “ purchaso-price,” like 0 S. veno, Bezzenberger 
in his B., xii. 78) ; though hero, too, wo have by the side of I. 
crenim, “ buy,” the related ereecaim, “ sell ” (Wiiidisch, Beitrtige, 
vhi. 38). 

How late, especially in the North Europe, the need of dis- 
tinguishing beetween buyer and seller was felt, is best shown by 

* This chapter ia based on the more detailed treatment of the subject m my 
hook, Lm^idliseh-historische Forschungen saw EandeUgcscMchte und Waren- 
Jesmde, i. (jyw Ursprilnga dos Handels und Wandels %n j^ropa), Jena, 1886. 
I bore give a reaum4 of the results arrived at there, and take the opportunity 
ot adding some fresh observations. 
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the Teutonic stock of woids Goth. kaup6n, O.N. kaupa, O.H.G. 
choufan, A.S. cedpian, which expresses “the whole business of 
exchange ” (buying, selling, trafficking). I believe I have shown 
on p. 88 of my book that wo here have to do with early loans 
from the Latin, and that the oldest moaning of the Teutonic words 
was “ doing business with a cau 2 W ; ” especially as I cite the close 
analogies offered by the O.H.G. mangdri, A.S. mangere, O.N. 
inangari, “mercator,” A.S DUingvnn, O.N. mangas “ubgotian,” 
iSsc., borrowed from Lat. mango. Again, the native Goth, bugjan, 
A.S. hyegan, which is not yot satisfactorily explained, have, besides 
the regular meaning of “buy,” also that of “soil” (c/. the Qlostmr 
zu Ulphilaa von Oabelentz-Lobe).* 

Naturally, the terminology of e.xchango was increased by expres- 
sions derived from the fimdamental notions of “ give ” and “take.” 
Thus, on the ono hand. Sans, pard-dd, “exchange,” Lith pardilii; 
“sell,” G. inoStSoo-daL, O.S. prodcUi, “sell;” and on the other, Lat. 
emo, “ buy ” = Goth, nima, “take,” Lith, mii, O.S. ima, I. -m 
(Bezzenberger). 

It is, however, a natural consequence of all exchange, that in 
the course of time, and in various districts, those objects take a 
prominent position in commerce, which are desired by all alike, 
and which at the same time are adapted to become the standard 
of value for all other wares. After what has been stated above 
on p. 260, and in HandehgeschicUte und Warenkunde, p. 113, jf., 
in more detail, it is impossible to doubt that as early as the 
primeval period, and also in the oldest times known to history, 
the cow was the special standard of value amongst the Indo- 
Europeans ; and, indeed, this was only what was to be expected in 
the case of a pastoral people depending almost entirely on the 
produce of its herds. If we add to this, that a decimal system of 
reckoning, up to at least a hundred, had been developed — the 
terms for the numeral “thousand” diverge in different groups 
(Sans. sakd»)-a, Zend hamiira, G. x^'‘°h Goth, yusundi, O.S. 
tysqd,ta, Lith. tdkstantis of. above, p. 126; Lat. milk, 1. mile ) — if 
we further reflect that there is a uniform identical desimation in 
the Indo-Germauic languages (Sans, mdmi, rni-mS, 6. plrpov, Lat 
me-tior, Lith. mierd, O.S. mh'a ; cf, also Goth, mitan, G. /aSi/tvos, 
Lat. modius, &c.) for the idea' of “ measuring ” and “ measure,” for 
which primitive man undoubtedly employed, in the first place, the 
bodily measures afforded him by nature — finger and span, arm and 

* These words have been last discussed by Max MUUer, Biographies, 
p. 76, jf. He conceives the fundamental meaning of the A.S. hyegan to be 
“ to bend or break off a piece from a coil of gold " (O.N. haugr : Goth, Uugar, 
“bend”) But as " bending ” is not “ breaking," and as in paying pieees 
from a coil everything turns on the latter, I cannot regard this explanation 
as tenable. It still seems to me more probable tliat Goth, hugjaii^ “ buy ” 
{boAhta), belongs to iiugan (bdug), “bend,” in the same sense as G. 
iniro\dui rmheafioi does to ri\a, “ twist," as Lith. wereHUs, “ have com- 
mercial intercourse " : Lith. viarlii-^ljat verto, "turn;” so that the develop- 
ment of meaning was : “turn aside," “betake oneself," “bold intercourse,” 
' ‘ hold commercial intercourse. " See below. 
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arm's length (“ell," “fathom”), foot and pace — then jt must be 
admitted that all the conditions necessary for a primitive system 
of exchange were forthcomiug, even in the primeval period. 

Our first concern hero is the trade developed between members 
of one and the same tribe ; but the question presents itself whether 
regular commercial relations with the raembera of foreign tribes, 
whether of Indo-European blood or not, are conceivable in the 
primeval period. 

Primitive man only regards those who belong to the same tribe 
ns himself as enjoying coniiuon rights with himself ; the stranger 
is defenceless and has no rights ; indeed, as stranger and enemy 
are identical in the views of the primeval period, it is a meritorious 
voik to kill the stranger and offer him to the gods, or make a 
slave of him. This primitive morality can still be recognised 
tolerably plainly in the Indo-Gcrmaiiie languages. 

A friend is one vho belongs to the sib or the tribe: O.H.Ct. 
“friend,” is connected with O.L cmViMr ‘v, affinitas,” fine, “the 
tribe;" Lat. dvii, “the fellow-citzcn ” (ciwis hostisque, “friend and 
enemy ”), belongs to the Teutonic stock *Iiei-ioa (Goth, heivn-frmija, 
“ house-master," A S. hhmn, Ac.), the fundamental meaning of 
which evidently is “sib,” “familia,” and in Sans, rgva has taken 
the meaning of “dear, charming, lovely, beloved;” finally, G. 
(ftikoi, “friend,” is acutely, if boldly, compared to Sans. saJM', 
“assembly,” Goth, nbja, “sib” (%i^A.os), by Baunack {Studien 
avf dem Gehiete des GriecMschen ttiid armhen Sprachen von J, 
«. Th. Bauruich, i. 25, Leipzig, 1886) 

In the opposite way, a series of words wliioh in milder times 
have assumed the meaning of “guest,” “guest-friend,” undoubtedlj' 
had in the piimeval period a much more sinister and threatening 
sense. Thus, G. (*^«i/-Eos), “guest-friend,” oiiginally meant 
“ enemy,” “ foe,” and is probably to bo derived from Sans, kihmi, 
ksshanoti, “ he injures ; ” the Slavo-Teutoiiic words, O.S. go»tl, Goth. 
gwU are identical with Lat. hontis, fontiK, “ stranger,” “ enemy ; ” 
/ioi‘ 2 w {*hosH- 2 ieU), “ protector of strangors,” fiist comes to mean 
/‘guest-friend.” If wo add to this, that even in ancient Teutonic 
times the slayer of a stranger was not pursued and banished, and 
that the foreigner could claim no leer-gdd (Grimm, Rechtmlter- 
turner-, p. 3S7, /'.); if we- further consider how ofteh in Indo- 
Gcrmanic languages the idea of “unhappy, abandoned,” Ac., is 
expressed by terms derived from words for “ homeless, sibless ” 
(of. O.H.G. elilento, Eng. M'reiq/t^ A-E. vremi, “outlaw," Goth. 
'iMsiibjiK, G. a<f>pn/jTit>p, Ao.), it luust be admitted that the comparison, 
which I have recommended before now, of I. (pgi, vgid, “ guest ” 
{* 2 ^oig), vith O.H.G. feigi, O.N. feigr, Ac., with the fundamental 
moaning of “ moribundus,” deserves attention. 

Tlie view entertained by the primeval period that the stranger 
had no rights; was not discarded as a principle until the teaching 
of Christianity. It was, however, at an early ago temporod by 
the growing conviction that the stranger, ns such, did indeed con- 
tinue to be exlew, but that the divine ordinance (/as) made it a 
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duty — more and more recognised ns a Immau law (m<s)— to protect 
the life and property of tlie stranger, and receive him ns a guest 
at the snored fire of the hearth. What then is the histone relation 
of these two ways of looking at things — persecuting strangers and 
honouring strangers! What motives originated the eefcvfa of 
historio tunes and the dtWa of primitive ages 1 

I have endeavoured to give the answer to tins question in my 
book Handel nfjeschichte und Wiirenkimde, i. (1886), and to show 
that it is probably merely the necessities of trade that awoke the 
conception of guest-friendship in the breast of man. In tlie ex- 
change of presents, which is indissolubly bound up as a duty of 
dt/us with guest-friendship, I recognise a memory and a symbol of 
the exchange of wares, which was the occasion and the real object 
of guest-friendship counections. 

Shortly after me, Eiidolf von Ihormg dealt with the same sub- 
ject in tlie BeuUche Hvtulschau (1886-87, vol. iii. April-Juno 
1887; Hie Gaef/reundschoft im Alte^-twn, p. 3.')7, 420, /i). 

It IS a source of pleasure to mo to have come to practically the 
same conclusion about this extremely important factor in ancient 
life as this scholar. He, too, gives ns a main result of his investiga- 
tion (p. 412) : “The scutimetit which summoned the guest-friend- 
ship of antiquity into being, and made it what it was, was not of 
a moral but a practical nature, not the disinterested love of 
liumaiiity, Imt the selfish desire to make commercial iutercourso 
possible and safe ; without the safeguard of legal protection, 
iutoniatioiial traffic in times when the sti’anger had no rights, 
Aiould have been impossible.” I furtlior agree with Ihering that 
the form and clioraotor of the guest-friendsliip of the classical 
countries have been iiiflueiiced by the example of the Phenicians — 
we may think of the otI/xjSo^ov of the Greeks, tessera UospiUdis of 
the Eomaiis, nud the chirs aelychoth, “ the sherd of guest-friend- 
ship,” of the Carthaginians. Only I cannot go so far with Ihering 
as to regard guest-friendship as absolutely or exclusively tbe 
invention of Pheiiioiira trade. The institution of gucst-friondshq) 
is by no means confined to Europo : it is found all over tbe globe, 
and in the most widely separated stages of culture (C. Haberland, 
Hie Uaslfreundschaft auf meileren Kiiltwstvfen, p, 281, ff., Aus- 
land, 1878), and is nearly always bound up with the exchange of 
gifts between host and guest. It appears to mo therefore quite 
jiossible tliat the' Phenicians, os soon os tliey airivod in Greece, 
found the inhabitants at any rate partially accessible to straugoi's 
wlioiu It was their interest to do trade with.* 

Ill the primeval Indo-Gerinauio period, at any rate, the stranger 
was regarded as a man without nghts and as an enemy. This is 
to bo mfeiTed not merely from the linguistic evidence given abovO' 

* A totally (lid’oroiit view, aw wc saw on p. 142, above, is taken by Loist, 
who in his new bonk, Altansckes Jns Oetilium, too, “regaids the peculiar anil 
chavacteviatic linimotlons (umoiigat the Indians, Greeks, and Italians) of 
humanity towards guests, beggars, and suppliauts as undoubtedly connected m 
their history." 
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but from numerous traces, left in history, of the of our fore- 
fathers, especially m the north (c/. on this, loc. at, p. 6, /.), 

It might, therefore, appear as though it were impossible to talk 
of commercial intercourse between the Indo-Europeans and foreign 
tribes in the primitive period But this conclusion would be 
eiToneous, In addition to the trade which guest-friendship made 
possible, there are two yet more primitive forms of barter, which 
we may designate os dumb barter, and the beginnings of fairs. 
The former takes place when the one party deposits his wares at a 
certain fixed place and then withdraws, whereupon the piuchaser 
appears, places his quid^yro quo by the side of the wares exposed, 
and in his tum disappears as quickly as he can If his equivalent 
is taireii, the husmesa is done ; if not, the purchaser is bound to 
add to the goods he offers (Kulischer, Der Hamid auf primitives 
KulturstufenZ. J. Vblkerps u. Spi acliw., x. 378,/'.) Fairs stand a 
stage higher. Two tribes agree that at a certain time in a neutral 
place war’s alarms shall cease m the interests of trade. Weapons 
are laid aside, and the dealers come together under the protection 
of the fair’s truce. 

In spite, then, of the hatred of foreigners, and the fact that the 
stranger had no rights, the Indo-Euinpeans- even of the primeval 
period may have carried on traffic with other tubes, though in a 
primitive and uncomfortable style, and in this way may have come 
into possession of the products of foreign culture (such as copper, 
lioney, timber, <tc.). This conclusion, that a certain amount of 
traffic, for purposes of trade, took place in the primeval period, 
finds support m philology. At any rate, it is remarkable that even 
m the original language one and the same root per must have 
been used to express both traffic and trade. The former notion 
is expressed in the Sans, par, piparti, “ to transport," Zend par, 
“bring across,” G. Trtpdoi, “travel through,” so, too, n-p^o-orw {Od., 
ix, Goth, faran, fargan ; the latter notion is ex- 

pressed in Sana, pan, pamjdi, “buy” (from par-n; Brugmann, 
Grundrisa, i. 213), G. wtpmj, Tripvqfu, TriupdoKw, I. renim {*per-nim), 
reccim, “ sell,” lath, pif^kti, “ buy.” It is probable,, therefore, that 
the Indo-Germauio meaning of this root was “ to go (away) on a 
journey, for purposes of barter.” 

O.H.G. wantaldn, “ to hold intercourse ” ; wantal6d, “ vendit,” 
uwmdelunga “ negotium," G. 6,p^ip%ar6a.i. : Lat. migraTt, and others 
{of, above, p. 349, note), are similar but belong to a later ago. 

We have seen above in oh. v. that the Indo-Europeans before 
their dispersion probably spent their lives on the steppes. The 
interruptions to commerce therefore consisted at that time not in 
the necessity of forcing a painful path through dense primeval 
forests, but mainly in the necessity of providing safe transit at 
fixed places across the rivers, by which we must conceive the 
original country to be' traversed. 

It is, therefore, not perhaps a mere accident that the Indo-Ger- 
manio word for ford: O.H.G, vurt, Celt, -ritum, Zend perelu, 
“bridge” (Lat. portuca), G. -iropot, is derived from the root per just 
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mentioned. A tord therefore was originally “ the place of cross- 
ing (mainly on husineas).” Agam, the most widely spread Indo- 
Germanic word for path, Sans. pdntMs, pAthaa, Zend pathan, G. 
Traros, Lat pona, Osk. pont-tram, O.S. pqtl, Armen, hun, often 
takes the meaning of ford or foot-hridge,* as in Armenian and 
Italian ; the direction of the roads on which the primeval people 
travelled may have been mainly determined by the position of the 
fords. 

In this connection another question, of importance for the com- 
mercial life of the Indo-Europeans, presents itself, i.e., whether 
we are to regard the primeval people, before their dispersion, as 
dwelling by the sea. 

What is certain at any rate is that primevally related words for 
the sea appear for the lirst time in the European languages. 
Thus Lat. mare, Gall, more, I. muir, O.S. morje, Goth, marei, Lith. 
mdirea ; t and Lat. lama, 1. loch, 0. Sax. lagu ; Greek abstains from 
both equations. Cf., further, G. aX?, Lat. adlvni, L adl, lit. 
“salt” (cf. above, p. 318,/.). 

This suggests that the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion 
were not in oontaot with the sea. The circumstance that we have 
to picture Indo-European navigation to ourselves as in a very 
rudimentary condition, agrees with this. There are only two 
things, in the matter of navigation, which have identical names in 
Europe and Asia: they are, rowing (Sans, ariiras, aritram, G. 
ipirq^, iptr/iSi, rpvqprfi, Lith. \r-ti, ir-klaa, I. rdm, Lat. rimva, 
tririmia, ratia, O.H.G. ruodar, &c.), and that which was rowed, the 
boat (Sans, ndd, 0. Pens, ndvi, Zend dp6 nd/vaydo, “navigable 
river?,” vavs, Lat. navia, O.I. n4i, Armen, tmv, M.H.G. nwue, O.N. 
Twuat, “moorings ”). I have endeavoured to show above on p. 278, 
that the later stock of words in the primitive period designated 
nothing more than a tree-trunk hollowed out, a so-called “dug-out.” 
When, however, we call to mind the extent to which the termi- 
nology of wagon-building' — an art near akin to that of boat-making 
— was developed even in the primeval period (p. 339), we cannot 
but ascribe a certain weight to the silence of philology in this, 
instance. It* is in the European languages that a uniform 
designation is to be found first for a new portion of the ship, 
the mast: O.H.G. maat, O.N. maatr = Lat. mdlua {*mazdo). For 
the rest, here too there is great divergence in the names for 
such things as sail, yard, anchor, helm, keel. As a rule fishing 
appears in close conjunction with the beginnings of navigation, 
indeed often is the starting-point of it. It must, therefore, be 
once more insisted upon that in the vocabulary of the original 
Indo-European language there is neither a ooUective term for the 
general notion of fish, nor an individual name for any particular 

* As the stock of words mentioned belongs to root .peril, “ tairo" (D.H G. 
fendo, “pedestrian”), then "to find” (Goth, .;!n>a7i, I. ilavn), so I.' dWi. 
“ ford,” la to be conneoted with Sans, at, (U-ati (d : a), “ go." 

+ The inolnsion of Sansi driut, artnnxt, “ wave, flood ’’ (Bury, B.- B., vn. 341), 
is very unsafe. 

Z 
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kind offish * {ef. above, pp. 1 18,/., 817). Nor can primitive names 
for the directions of the wind, -which would need to he carefully 
distinguished for purposes of navigation, be discovered, except the 
uncertain Lat. caMMw=Lith. sziaurfs, O.S. siveril, “north wind.” 

To this must be added the fact which I have set forth in detail in 
'Efandeltgetchichteund Waretihnnde, i. 43,/’., that linguistic evidence 
shows the higher development of navigation to have taken place 
in historic times amongst the European members of the Indo- 
Gerraanio family, and to have originated in two parts of our 
quarter of the globe, where the geographical conditions were such 
as of themselves to foster the evolution of shipping. The two 
places are — first, the east coast of the Balkan Peninsula and the 
island world of the ^gean Sea, occupied by the Greeks ; second, 
the sea-board of the Baltic, the ancient home of the Teutonic 
tribes, As the Greeks taught the south of Europe their nautioal 
terminology, so in the north the Teutonic world gave many 
hints in this subject to the Romance peoples on the one hand, 
and on the other to the Finnish, Lithuanian, and Slavonic 
tribes j which, again, in another direction betray the influence of 
the Orscoo-Byzontine marine, and thus in a way complete the 
circle. 

* Here, awn, it is only when we eonie to European that we find : Lat.jifaria, 
I iaac, Goth. jUks, G. \x9is - Lith. fuiols. But in Indo-Irsnion we have 
Sans. «ia*j/»— Zend mama; /. also doth, nati’^'Lat. nassa, “net." 



CHAPTER XI 

THE 0CMURH OP THE INDO-EUROPEANS AND THE PREHISTORIC MONU- 
MENTS OP EUROPE, ESPECIALLY THE SWISS LAKE-DWELLINGS. 

General Obaraotar of the Swiss Lake-Dwellings — Oldest Stations — Metals and 
Weapons — Cattle-Breeding, Domestic Animals — Agricnltnre — Food — 
Clothing — Dwellings — Pottery — Wagon-Building and Ship-Bmlding — 
Ethnological Conclusions, 

Having in the previous ohapters sketched the most salient 
features of the material civilisation of the Indo-Europeans, we wish, 
before passing to their moral culture as disclosed in the family, 
state, and religion, to make a brief pause, in order to compare the 
the results which we have thus far obtained from philology and 
lii’story with the stege of human culture brought to light m our 
own quarter of the globe by the archeeologist’s pick and shove]. 
For the purposes of such a comparison, however, there can be no 
doubt the most extensive material, comprising as it does all phases 
of an original civilisation, is offered, .more than by any other 
prehistoric monuments in Europe, by those dwellings which are 
called “pile-dwellings” from their mode of structure or “lake- 
dwellings,” and which have been discovered in larger and larger 
numbers in East and West Switzerland (though not confined to 
this country) sinCe the year 1863, when attention was firat 
attracted to them owing to the lowness of the water in the lakes. 
In the opinion of those best acquainted with the lake-dwellings 
there is no reason to imagine that new and unlocked for discoveries 
will contradict the results of the investigations already made and 
compel us to make any essential corrections in the picture we are 
now warranted in forming of these ancient settlements We may, 
therefore, conclude that we have this little world of ancient culture 
in all material points now before us. 

Nevertheless for our purpose difficulties are forthcoming from 
another quarter. The number of the Swiss lake-dwellings 
steadily increased for centuries, and the presence of different 
stages of culture in them has never been disputed ; but, whereas, at 
one time it was explained as the result of frequent changes of 
population, now the tendency is to regard it os the outcome of 
the development in successive agCs of one and the same people's 
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civiliBation. The differences in the various stages of culture 
manifest ■•themselves in various ■ways, but most clearly in the 
metals employed by the lake-dwellers. There are settlements in 
which the 'inhabitants are entnrely in the pre-metallic age ; some 
in which pure copper appears, others in which bronze makes its 
appearance — and there are evident indications that both metals 
■were worked on the spot — and finally there are not wanting settle- 
ments which betray the existence of a developed manufacture of 
itou. 

Under these circumstances it is clear that for our' object we 
must start from those settlements which show themselves alike by 
the artificial objects found in them, and by the plant and animal re- 
mains they contain to he the oldest representatives of the civilisation 
deposited in the lake-dwellings. Thus treated the formidable 
number of lake-dwellings malts away considerably; and there are 
only left to represent the class described : the lake-dwellings m 
Lake Moosaeedorf, the pile-structure at 'Wangen on the Bodensee, 
and the fascine structures at 'W'auwyl, to which may then be 
added, as perhaps of more recent date, the pile-structure in 
Pfilfikcn Lake at Eobenhausen and the settlement of Niederwyl. 
It then the state of culture shown by these remains that will 
form the basis of our investigations. . Their scientific description 
is to be found in the reports on the lake-dwellinM [Mitteilningm 
dtf anUgmrischeti Gesdkcheift in Zurich, i.-idi.) by F. Keller, 
the original discoverer of the lake-dwellings and the oareM 
compiler of the finds. He found a most fortunate and zealous 
oo-operator, especially for the west of Switzerland, in V. Gross 
{Let ProtohelvHei m lea premiers colons tur let bords des lacs de 
Bienne ei NeuchaUl, Berlin, 1883). For judging the animal 
remains of the lake-dwellings, Rhtimeyer’s book. Die i’Cttma in 
den Pfahlbauten der Schweiz, Zttrich, 1866, is of most importance, 
for the pUnt remains HeeFs treatise, IHe-PJlamm der P/ahlbautm,. 
Ztlrich, 1861. The best course for us to foUow in our account 
will be that observed by us when describing the culture of the 
Indo-Europeans. 

A. Metaia ahd Weapons (c/. part iii. oh. x,). 

We came to the conclusion on p. 239 that the primeval Indo- 
Europeau period was still praotioally in the StOne Age, and that 
the only metal known was pure copper. Whether, and how far, 
this metal was employed jn the production of isolated weapons 
(swords) and implements as weE as omamonts, was a question to 
which philology and history seemed scarcely able to give a deoisive 
answer. 

Similarly, .in the three first-mentioned lake-dwellings, not a 
trace of any metal whatever is to be found. On the other hand, 
sWme and bone implements wore yielded by the .lake-dweUing of 
Waowyl to the number of about 500, of Moosaeedorf more than 
3300, and of Wangen not loss than 6800 (Lubbock, Prehistoric 
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Timei, p. 194). Now, whevoas previously the geiioral opinion was 
that the Stone Age thus brought before us was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the use of bronze instruments, partly manufaotured in, 
loco, partly imported from abroad, more recent finds, os we must 
repeat, have shown more and more clearly that the use of unmized, 
raw copper intervened between that of stone and that of bronze. 
Thus in Eobenhaueen, whioh otherwise belongs to the Stone Age, 
a copper axe and melting-pot have been found ; and articles of 
copper such as axes, daggers, fish-hooks, aiTow-heads, hammers, 
ibc., have been found not only in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, 
but also ‘of Upper and Lower Austria, as also in ^hernia, Moravia, 
Hungary (for whioh a copper period had been previously assumed), 
in Noi’th Germany, on the Rhine, Ac., in such numbers that M. 
Much, in his already mentioned hook. Die Kupferzdt in Dwopa 
vmd ihr Verlidltniss zur Kultur der Indo-Gennanen, Wicn, 1886,‘ 
altogether denies the existence of a purely neolithic Stone Age m 
Europe (p. 183), and considers that copper was used, not only for 
ornaments but also for weapons and tools, right through the so- 
oallod recent Stone Age, by the side of stone and bone implements 
(P 181). 

I am not in a position to pronounce an opimon as an expert on 
the truth of this view. I can only point out that, should it be 
confirmed, this is not inconsistent with what has been discovered 
Jibout the primeval Indo-Germanio period; for in any case the 
number of copper finds made within the limits of the Stone Age 
are relatively so small, that they cannot materially affect its sub- 
stantial character as a non-motallic age. 

In the case of weapons, to which we now proceed, we found that 
the pnmeval Indo-Germanio period was absolutely destitute of 
weapons of defence (except perhaps for shields of wood or leather), 
but possessed on the other hand, in the way of offensive weapons, 
bows and arrows, clubs, hammers, axes, sling-stones, lauoos, and a 
short fighting knife. 

The state of things in the most ancient lake-dwellings is 
exactly analogous. Of defensive armour, such as helmet and 
corselet, there is naturally not a trace ; nor have I ever come 
across the mention of a shield, but this, in view of the perishability 
of wood, may be accidental. As for offensive weapons, Wauwyl 
alone yielded 43 stone axes, mostly of serpentine, 3G wnall flint 
arrow-heads, 200 flint flakes (for lance-heads or fighting knives), 
20 unwrought stones used as hammers, 85 sling-stones (Lubbock, 
loa. cit., p. 196 ; cf. also p. 13). In the same way Moosseedorf 
offers numerous knives, saws, lances, and arrow-heads of flint 
(Report ii. 119). Many specimens of oak clubs have been found 
in Wangeu (Report ii. 146), Robenhauaen (Report v. 169), M<iil6n 
(Report 1 . 78). Two hows of yew, 6 {ind inches long, were dis- 
covered at Robeuhausen (Report v. 169). On the other hand, I 
have only found lance-shafts of oak, from 6 to 8 inches long, men- 
tioned m Nidau (Bronze Age); Report ii. 146. 

We have yet to mention a much-discussed fact in connection 
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with the lake-dwellinga. Amongst the articles of stone found, a 
not insignificant number of objeots have long occupied the atten- 
tion of geologists and historians of culture'alike. They are stone 
wedges, stone axes, and one knife-blade, which are made, not of 
stones native to Switzerland or neighbouring countries, but of 
nephrite, Jade, and ohloromelamte, minerals closely related to each 
other, hut belonging, in the opinion of numerous geologists, to 
formations which never occur in Europe, and are prinoipaUy found 
in Asia. Granted that this opinion is correct, these remarkable 
findo admitted of being explained in one of two ways. Either 
they were regarded os evidence of a primeval and far-reaching 
trade between the lake-dwellings and the eastern sources of neph- 
rite, for which a parallel, though scarcely an adequate one, was 
found in the circumstance that flints worked in Switzerland 
frequently came from fairly distant quarters (the south and centre 
of France). Or the articles of nephrite were considered to have 
accompanied some tribe of man that had migrated from the interior 
of Asia to Europe. The lattpr view was upheld particularly by 
H. Fischer, who has devoted to jt an extensive volume (Jfephrit md 
Jadeit nach ihren mineralogischen. Migemchafien sowie naah Hirer 
urgeschichtlichen und Ethnographisdhen Bedeutung., 2 Aufl., Stutt- 
gart, 1880). Max Muller takes the same standpoint in his 
Biogrq.phies of Words (Appendix ii,, “The Original Home of Jade ’’). 

Only, in recent times, totally different conclusions have been 
reached, mainly owing to the researches of A. B. Meier {Die 
Jadeii und dfeph/ritobjekte aw Aden, Oceanim, und Afrika, 1883). 
It is becoming more and more clear that artides made of nephrite 
are distnbuted over nearly the whole earth, that the raw material 
oijcurs both in Europe (in the “ Leipziger Sandgrube ” a piece of 
38 ho, was found) and in America, and that Asiatic nephrite never 
completely agi’ees m structure with the European. In fine the 
poly tropic origin of the minerals in question has increased in 
probability * Here, again, the philologist is not pemitted a 
definitive opinion: he con only point out that, in the present stage 
of the question, the presence of nephrite in the lake-dwellings 
should not he employed to. prove ethnological conclusions, of any 
kind, as Max Muller has endeavoured to use it most recently. 

B. CArrLE-BBBEDiifQ, Dombstio Animals {of. above, oh. iii.). 

The foundation of Indo-Germanio economy was cattle-breeding. 
The most ancient group of domestic animals consists of the cow, 
the sheep, the goat, and the dog. The pig and the horse were also 
known ; but it is probable that the domestication of the pig, in 
which the Aryans originally took no part, did not take place until 
aftetthe separation of the Indo-Europeans, and after the time when 
the European peoples, still closely connected together, had made 
some advance in the way of agriculture and permanent settlements. 

* A efiort of tfio neplints quostioa la ffivea by A. Rauber Urge* 

sMehie des Memhen, i. Si, f. (1884), ’ 
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As regards the horse, the most probable thing la that herds -were 
bred in a half-wild condition in folds. The ass, mule, eat, and all 
kinds of poultry were still wanting. 

The state of things we encounter in the lake-dwelhngs in this 
respect is surprisingly similar. Here, too, in the oldest times the 
reliable contingent of domestic animals consisted of the cow, the 
sheep, the goat, and the dog. Rutimeyer (loc, cit., p. 119, 
recogmses two varieties of the wild-pig, the ordinary wild-boar, 
and what be calls “ the mareh variety.” No traces of the domestic 
pig were to be found in Wangen and Moosseedorf ; the first signs 
of the domestication of the pig — and that the marsh-pig — manifest 
themselves in later lake-dwellings in ever-growing quantities, in 
Wauwyl and Rohenhausen. Rutimeyer believes that.from these 
facts he may draw the conclusion, “ that m the oldest lake-dwell- 
ings the pig as a domestic animal is not forthcoming, but that in 
the later periods of the Stone Age it does appear, and in ever- 
inoreasing numbers.” 

Remains of the horse, of our modern domesticated variety, have 
been detected beyond a doubt in the oldest lake-dwellings ; the 
only thing remarkable is the frequency of other domesticated 
creatures’ bones compared With the uncommon scarceness of this 
animal’s. The ‘significance of this fact is uncertain (of. Rfltimeyer, 
loc, ait., p. 1S3). In any oasd it is clear that the horse must have 
taken a different position in the economic life of the lake-dwellen^ 
from that of the cow, sheep, and goat, 

The ass (except for one perfectly isolated find ; Report vii. 66), 
the mule, the domestic oat'*’ (Rutimeyer recognises the wild-oat, 
loo. cit., p. 23), and poultry certainly were not amongst the 
animals bred by the most anoieut lake-dwellers. (7/. the table on 
pp. 360, 361. 


C. AGMotrLTUBB (above, oh. v.), 

For the oldest epoch of the primitive Indo-European period 
no indications, or extremely few, can be foimd to show that 
agriculture was followed at the same time as pastoral life. On 
the other hand it is indubitable that the European peoples were 
stiU in close contact with each other at a time when important 
advances had been made by them in the matter of agriculture. 
There is some probability that they cultivated wheat, barley, 
and millet ; flax, but not hemp ; in the way of leguminous plants, 
perhaps peas and beans ; of liliaoeee perhaps the onion ; but the 
last two may be regarded as by no means certain. The cultiva- 
tion of fruit-trees was unknown to the primeval period. 

So, too, the oldest lake-dwellers tilled the soil to a certain 
extent. The species of grain that have been found are, however, 
taken to imply that they were grown in forest soil that hod 
not long been cleared, and was still poor in the Bronze Age 

* The mouse — the field-mouse, not our house-mouse — has been detected 
(Rutimeyer, Fatma, p. 21). 
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(Mdringeu) ; Report vii. 65. In the oldest times, three kinds of 
■wheat, two of barley and of millet, were cultivated. Rye and oats 
weie entirely unknowriTand do not occur until the later dwellings 
of the Bronze Age, e.g., in Mormgen (Report vii. 63). Whilst hemp 
was entirely unknown (Christ in Rktimeyer’s Fauna der Ffafil- 
/jauien, p, 226 ; Report vii/ 65), flax was grown in t£e oldest times. 
Ecer’s view that the species of flax cultivated Whs the Knum 
angmtifolvum, and therefore implies importation of flax-seeds from 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, is opposed to that of the botanist 
Chiist [loc. cit., p 226), who on the contrary regards the flax of 
tlio Swiss lako-dwelliiiga as a variety indigenous, to Central 
Europe (r/. also W. Helbig, Die Italiker in der Poebne, p 67). 
Of other field and gaiden fruits, the pea alone occurs in the Stone 
Age (Moosseedorf) ; beans, lentils, and the garden-poppy appear 
in the Bronze Age (Report vii. 63, 64). 'fiie grains found are 
exclusively summer crops (Report vii. 85). I have never found the 
cultivation of the rape or onion mentioned. The 1600 is wanting; 
in its place we have the so-called “ virgin’s bower ” {clematis 
vitalha), which was used for basket.-work. 


I 
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“The only variety of fruit-tree knov/n, the wild-apple, teaches 
us that the cultivation of fruit-trees was absolutely unknown " 
(Eeport vii, 65). Impleinciite clefU’ly designed for agricultural 
purposes have not yet been brought to light. The archteologists 
(c/, e.y.j Report iii. 112), therefore, coujectuie that bent tree 
branches still filled the place of the plough. Cf. vrhat has been 
said above, p. 287, about the Indo-European plough 


D. Food (above, oil vii). 

The food, at any rate, of tlio European members of the Indo- 
Germanic family was — in accordance with the two foundations of 
their domestic economy, cattle-breeding and agilculturo — a com- 
bioation of animal and vegetable diot. They enjoyed the flesh of 
their herds, and also perhaps, m a secondary degree, of beasts of 
chase. The art of roasting on spits was known. Common names 
exist for greasy broth, and for the marrow of bones, which is 
still a dainty with Homer. Fish seems to have been despised 
as food. 
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In the way of wild ‘Tegetable food the anoibnt Germans used 
the fruit of uncultivated varieties of trees. There is evidence of 
the use of acorns as food amongst the Greeks. 

As agriculture advanced, cereals more and more came to be 
used as the support of life The art of pounding the grain and 
grinding it with a hand-mill was known. Roasting and baking 
had been invented ; but how far they had been developed is 
doubtful. 

In this department of culture also the picture presented by the 
oldest lake-dwellings coincides with perfect accuracy, with one 
remarkable exception soon to be mentioned. Here, too, the first 
place is taken by the flesh of animals of the chase and of domesti- 
cated auimala‘(herQ m this order). “ A constant characteristic of 
his (the lake-dweller’s) cuisine is the fact that all bones contaimng 
man'ow or other edible contents are greedily despoiled even of this 
scanty content ” (Rhtimeyer, Reports iii. vii., note 1). To meat — as 
to the preparation of which I have found no information — fish must 
be added as an undoubted element of the lake-dwellers’ diet ; and 
herein for the first time we come across a point of no small 
importance, which; according to our view, has nothing to correspond 
with it in the primeval history of the Indo-Europeans. In the way 
of vegetables, carbonised wild-apples (and also pears) have been 
found in some quantity in the Swiss lake-dwellings. They were 
cut in pieces and apparently stored for winter consumption 
(Lubbock, Prehistoric TimeSf p. 217). Acorns out in two, pared, 
and burned were found in Moringen (Report iii. 63). In the 
pile*dwelling8 of the Po, also, acorns were found in large quantities 
stored in earthem vessels ; so that it is probable “ that they were 
intended not as mast for swine but as food for human beings ” 
(Helbig, loc. cit., p. 17). 

Finally, the 'information as to the use of cereals, which were 
ground by stone oom-oru'shers, is put together by Lubbock {loc. 
cit., p. 216) as follows ; “ StiU more unexpected was the discovery 
of bread, or rather cakes j for their texture is so solid that leaven 
appears not to have been used. The cakes were round and flat, 
from 1 to 16 lines in thickness, and had a diameter of from 4 to 
6 inches (according to Heer the crushed mass was made into a 
paste and baked between two stones). In other cases the grains 
seem to have been roasted, coarsely ground between two atones, 
and then to have been either stored in great earthem vessels or 
slightly moistened and eaten.” Cf also Heer, Bemerhungm uber 
die Landwirtichaft der Ureinwokmr vnaeres Landes, Report Iii. 

Ill,/- 

E. Clothing {cf. above, oh. viii.). 

The Indo-Europeans were no longer limited as regards clothing 
to the hides of animals, however much these may have survived 
in the costume of historic times. The arts of plaiting, spinning, 
and weaving -vere known, though to what extent is doubtful 
StiU, a term for spindle may have existed in the original langu&ge ; 
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and philology indioatoB that the Indo-Europeane were acquainted 
with a primitive weaving apparatus. Their matenals were sheep’s 
wool and flax, which along with other cultivated plants was known 
to the European members of the Indo-Germanic family. 

In form the original dress was extremely primitive. It consisted 
probably of nothing more than a piece of woollen or linen stufif 
shaped like a hide : it was fastened at the shoulder with a thorn 
and may have been confined by a girdle at the waist. 

Sewing was known.* Shoes were in use. Onia,ments were 
worn. 

Turning to the culture of the lake-dwellers we find that here 
too the arts of winding, plaiting, spinning, and weaving had been 
developed to a certain extent. The practice of the first two arts 
is shown by numerous strings and cords manufactured by twisting 
together thin twigs, rushes, reeds, straw, &o. Mats made out of 
strips of bark have also been found. The most important thing, 
however, in the industries of the lake-dw'ellers was the flax they 
grew, which was found not yet made up in Wangen and Eohen- 
hausen. That the art of twisting it together into a thread was 
> understood is rendered probable by the discovery of quantities of 
clay in spindle whorls + on the one hand, and is directly proved on 
the other by the bundles of yam and thread discovered in Eoben- 
hausen. '■ These constituted the matenal for the manufacture of 
the by no means infrequent pieces of linen, which again were 
found in Eohenhausen. Some of these showed no advance on 
basket-work. "They consist,” so mns the description of one of 
them, “ of thin cords of flax (made two strands twisted together) 
lying parallel together (the warp). Across and through these 
cords similar cords of flax are twisted, at a distance half an inch 
from eewh other (the woof). The whole makes not indeed a thick 
and stiff, hut for all that a very tough piece of basket-work.” 
Other pieces of stuff again betray greater skill, and cannot have 
been produced, in the opinion of experts, without some kind of 
simple weaving apparatus, such as the Ziirich nband manufacturer 
Paur has constructed by way of experiment Cf. on the whole 
question the appendix, Flachsinduslrie amf dm Pfahlhauten, Eeport 
iv. 14,/. 

Woollen cloth has not os yet been found in the lake-dwellings, 
althougn the sheep is one of the animals domesticated by the most 
ancient lake-dwellers (Riltimeyer, Fawna, p. 127, note)— a second 
instance of discrepancy with the hypothetical culture of the Indo- 
Europeans. J The rags that have been discovered teach us nothing 

* Sans, siv, G. Ka<riri», Lat. exio, Goth, siiaa, 0,S. Lith. mtwit, 

+ In some the spindles were still 8tioking(V. Gross, Lea Protohelvites, p, 101). 
t Nevertheless, HerrK. Much *n:ites to me on this snbjeot; “Wool is a 
material which only survives for any length of time under peculiar ciroum- 
stances: as a rule it penshes, and that very speedily. If its absence in the 
finds firom the buryinv-flelds of Hallstadt were to be made a criterion of the 
weaving of the time, there would be but very scanty indications of anything of 
the kind. As it is, however, a not inconsiderable ijuantity of woollen stuff was 
found in ‘ the Old Man ' of the Hallstadt salt-mine. Its preservation ia due to 
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of course as to the shape of the dress. Keller only remai-ks Uoc. 
idt., p. 20) ; “ That close examination of the woven, articles had 
revealed to him only one single instance of a hem made by the 
aid of a needle, and never a seam or the least indication that the 
stuff had been out out, and this suggests the conjecture that these 
fabnos were rather employed aa wraps generally than intended to 
fit separate parts of the body.” 

The nature of the leather remains, which only permit us to 
conclude with certainty that they were artificially prepared, allows 
of no conjecture as to their original puipose (Beport iv. 23). 

P. Dtollings {cf, above, ch. >x.)- 

During the wanderings of the Indo-Europeans the wagon was at 
once carriage and house to them •, 'on the other hand, during their 
settlements, which came to be longer and longer the more they 
turned from pastoral to agricultural life, two kinds Of habitation 
can be traced back to primitive times — the hut and the sub- 
terranean dwelling dug in the earth. In connection with the 
former there can bo no doubt that we must keep our minds clear 
of any idea of stone buildings, and conceive the materials as simply 
basket-work, wood, and loam. As to the form of the Indo-European 
hut, it seems to have originally been circular, although possibly 
even in the primeval period rectangular buildings of the block- 
house kind were not excluded. The entrance to these habitations 
■was by a door. Windows did not exist. 

The attempt to draw comparisons from the lake-dwellings here 
encounters almost insuperable dif&oulties, for the simple fact that 
the fire, which has destroyed most of the lake-dwellings, or the 
other elements which have contributed to their destruction, have 
left nothing but the piles on which the huts stood. In Beport ii. 
p. 136, F. Keller gives the following conjectural description of the 
lake-dweUers’ huts : “ Thus much is certain, that the walls were 
perpendicular poles with withes woven ra and out between them ; 
and that to keep out the wind and the rain a layer of olay, 2 or 
3 inches thick, was spread over this basket-work both inside 
and out That the ground-plan of many huts was circular is 

beyond aU doubt on the floor in the interior of the hut, 

also, olay was spread, forming a sort of flooring and a good founda- 
tion below. In the middle of the hut was a sort of hearth made 
of rough slabs of sandstone. The roof, which in the ciicular huts 
was conical, consisted doubtless of bark, straw, and rushes, remains 
of which have been found in the mud in several places ” Only, 
more recent investigations seem to have shaken the assumption 

the fact that it was satuiated with salt and completely imbedded in the clay- 
salt, so much so that these woollen fragments look quite modern and have even 
retained their colour to a certain extent. All these stufl's are of sheep’s wool 
In the graves they had utterly disappeared, although the position of the 
hroodhea on the skeletons points to the inference that the corpses weie buried 
in their clothes. Companaon with the marks left on the rust of iron objects 
then showed that their clothes had consisted of exactly the same -woollen stuff 
as came to light in the choked up shafts ainl galleries of the Old Man.” 
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that the lake-dwellings wore circular ; and the eighth Report, p. 

6, pronounces in favour of a rectilinear arrangement of the waUa 
aa necessitated by the construction of the foundations. 

Under these oironmstances we may be permitted to leave the 
lake-dwellings for a moment and tarn our eyes to a series of other 
monuments which are of undoubted importance for the history of 
the European house. I mean the so-called “ house-m-ns ” which 
have been discovered in Italy, ttermany,'*' and Denmark,, and. 
which in spite of many differences of detail yet resemble each other 
in the important points that, “os a receptacle for the remaitis 
gathered from the funeral pyre, an earthern vessel of the shape of 
a house was employed, and that this house always possessed a large 
practicable door which could be closed from without by means of 
a cross-bar ” (Virchow, Ueher der Zeitbestimmung der italischen utid 
deutichen Hamumm, Sitningsharichte d. Alead. d. W lu Berlm, 
p. 1008, 1883). 

As for their appearance, Helbig {Die Italiker in der Boebne, p. 
50) describes the Latin “house-urns” of the necropolis of Alba 
Longa as follows ; “ Tho urns represent roundish huts, the walls of 
which wo must imagine to be composed of loam, twigs, or other 
perishable material. The roof seems to have consisted of layers of 
straw or reeds, and to have been held together by ribs, which in 
the real house obviously were made of wood. Tho compluvium 
characteristic of the later Italian house is wanting. To let light 
in and smoke out, tho doorway seems to have served instead — and 
also a small triangular sort of dormer-window, which is shown by 
some of these biu'ial-ums in the front slope of the rodf, by others 
in the back.” 

As regards the German urns also, both those shaped like a bee- 
hive or an oven, and the real house-ums, Lisoh, who first 
examined these antiquities scientifically {Jahrh. d. Vereins f. Meck- 
lenburg. Oesckichte, xxi. 249), comes to tho conclusion that the 
circular was the original form of these urns. “ A glance over 
these urns suffices to make one involuntarily see that in their 
shapes we have the evolution of the ancient dwelling-house traced 
before us. The oldest form of house, undoubtedly, is given by the 
urns from Burg-Chemnitz and Bonne, which have the door in the 
roof, as 18 the case frequently m the dwellings of primitive peoples 
for the purposes of protection against wild beasts ;+ the occupant 
entered by means of a ladder which he pulled up after him, and 
thus had a defence the more in the steep, smooth walls. Those 
rdund houses which have the door in the wall,$ like the urns of 

* The last in tlie spring of 1887 at Unseburg. Of. Magdeburgische ZeUmg 
(Peiblatt) of 7th January 1889. 

+ Perhaps it is more probable that the portion of the house below the door 
m the roof is to be supposed to be dqg in the earth. Gf. below on the 
Mardell. 

% The closest ■reaemblanoe to this typo (Lisoh, p. 247) is afforded by the 
barbarians’ houses on the triumphal column of Marcus Aurelius, except that 
their doors — there are, absolutely no windows here either — are longer and 
narrower than in the urns. 
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Kiekindemark and Klus, are certainly younger. The youngest is 
represented by the urns from Aschersleben : this house was rect 
angular, with a tall, steep roof of straw, a striking prefiguration of 
small country cottages of the present day.” Various hypotheses 
have been put forward to bring the Italian and German house- 
urns into direct connection with each other : borrowing from Italy, 
and ou the other hand a Teutonic origin for the Italian antiquities, 
have both been suggested. However, I consider Liach’a view that 
these house-urns are the independent creation of the two peoples, 
and that they are an expression of the type of European hut 
inherited from primeval times as still the most probable. 

To return to the lake-dwelhugs, the oustom of using piles for 
the foundations of huts is, as is well known, by no means to he 
considered as confined to these prehistoric structures. I will not 
reiterate the often-disoussed analogies to this kind of building, 
which are to be found amongst the most widely separate peoples 
(cf., e.ff., Lubbock, PreMttone Times^ p. 181, f.). I will only 
intimate that R. Henning in his above-mentioned hook, Das 
deutsche Hoajls, shows that pile foundations were specially fre- 
quent in Frankish and Upper German territory. “These lofty, 
wooden structures on which the houses rest, afford an interesting 
parallel to the lake-dwellings of Moore and the Swiss lakes” 
[p. 170). 

Finally, there is a steadily growing tendency to identify the 
subterranean dwellings, which we have, already mentioned, add 
the ooourrenoe of which amongst Indo-European peoples is su]^ 
ported by abundant literary evidence, with certain monuments' in 
Europe, especially with the so-called “funnel-pits” or “mardelle.” 
Their character as dwelling-places has been most recently disousaed 
by E. S. Hartmann {Zeitschrifl fivr Bthnologie, idn. mi, if., 1881), 
with especial reference to southern Bavaria. According to Hart- 
mann, as a rule they exhibit a circular foim, are from 2 to 4^ 
metres deep, and have a radius of 11 to 16 metrea They seldom 
run into a funnel-shape : they are generally basin-like excavations, 
as a rule being merely tbe foundations of the dwellings, while above 
them TQse the huts, which were naturally round, but as to the con- 
struction of which nothing more is known. A very interesting find 
of this description, as Herr M. Much informs me, has been made in 
the prehistoric settlement in the so-called Turlci Redoubt at Lengyel, 
not far from Fanfkirohen in Hungary. Here, subterranean dwel- 
lings are dug in the Solid earth. “ They are ciroular, ^ot much 
higher than a man can stand in; the. entrance was through a 
small opening, probably by means of a perpendicular climbing 
pole. In the floors of the excavations, remains of pottery, weavers’ 
weights, and the traces of cattle were found." 

“ Funnel-pits " of this kind have been discovered not only in 
Germany, France, and England, but also in Switzerland (Hart- 
mamn, Zoc. ct<., p. 242), and as it may be regarded as at least very 
probable that when the Swiss lakes were populated by lake- 
dwellers, the dry land was inhabited at the same time, we may 
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-very well picture to ourselves the pile-dwellings in the lakes and 
the funnel-pits on the land as existing together. 

G. Pottery, Wagon-Buildino, and Boat-Bitildinq. 

That the potter’s art was practised, not without the aid of the 
potter’s wheel indeed, in the most ancient lake-dwellings is known. 

It must also bo supposed to have been known to the oldest culture 
of the Indo-Europeans. True, we have but framents of a primi- 
tive verb expressing the action of the potter (Goth, d&igan, “ to 
make of clay ” = Lat. Jigulus, “ potter,” fingere, technical term for 
the potter’s work: Sans, dih, “rub over, bedaub, besmear”),- but 
the Indo-Europeans must have been acquainted with it, as is 
shown by a not inconsiderable number of common names for 
vessels. The most impoi-tant are : Sans. cwr4, O.N. hverr, I. cons, 
“kettle,” Sana, kumhlid, “pot”=G. Kijp,j8os, Sans, pdte, “ball- 
shaped water-jug ” = G. yavX6<:, “ milk-pail,” Zend tashta,, Lat. <«sto, 
Lat. va 3 = Goth, kas, kaya, “potter,” O.N. hita, Lat. Jidelia, G. 
irWos (-B. B., hi. 97), I. cilomn {*kelpumo), Lat calpar, G koXth;, 
KoXrrK (Stokes, E. Z., xxx. 668), Again, the potter’s art amongst all 
Indo-Enropeaiis stretches back, enveloped in myth and story, to the 
remotest times ; above all, in-matters of ritual, the exclusive employ- 
ment of earthem vessels was long retained both in Greece and Italy. 

As for wagon-building, which had been carried to a certain 
degree of perfection in the primeval Indo-European period, nothing 
analogous is offered by the lake-dwellings ; extremely few objects 
have been found in the older stations {e,g , a yoke in Fenil ; Gross, 
ProtohelvHes, p. 19), which indicate with any certainty that the 
lakeAweUers employed wagons.* However, we must bear m 
mjnd on the one hand, that articles of wood are found but 
very rarely compared with articles of other materials, in the 
remains of the lake-dwellings j and on the other, that even if iji® 
lake-dwellers were acquainted with wagons, they had very few 
opportunities of using them, as their intercourse undoubtedly and 
naturally was conducted mainly on the water-ways. 

That the lake-dwellers, like the Indo-Europeans, moved along 
these ways in huge “ dug-outs,” propelled by oars and not by sails; 
is shown by the “ dug-outs ” themselves, which have been raised 
from the bottom of the lakes (Report vil. 67). 

No one can look over the parallels drawn above and avoid the 
conviction, that in spite of some divergent and some obscure 
points, still in the main and on the whole the civilisation that 
confronts us in the oldest monuments of Switzerland is the same 
as that which we have inferred by means of philology and history, 
to have oharaoterised the undivided European branch -of the Indo- 
Germanio family. This leads to the further conclusion that the 

• Portions of wagons, made of bronze and pointing to importation from 
Etruria, have been found In the lake-dwellings in the Neuburg Lake. Of. 
Report viii. iS, ff. : “Etruskisehe Streitwagen aus Bronze in den Pfehl- 
bauten," 
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oldest inhaliitatite of S'witzerland may ethnologically have belonged 
to the Indo-European family — a conolusion which as we saw 
above was, and at that time was bound to be combated by earlier 
students, such as Misteli, (above, p. 28) and Schleicher (above, 
ditto). 

But though the lake-dwellers may have, been Indo-Europeans, it 
by no means follows that they must have been ; for the objection 
that the culture, which we have claimed, ethnologically speaking, 
as Indo-European, may once have covered largo portions of Europe 
and' have extended to peoples of other races, is possible in itself, 
and can only he partially refuted. It applies to the Finns, who 
are readily regarded as the original inhabitants of Europe, and 
who, to the moat recent times (cf. F. Dahn, XJrgeschiclitt d. germ, 
und rrm. Vdlker, i. 6), have been thought to have populated the 
lake-dwellings of Switzerland. Such an assumption howevebas, 
from what we learn about the original culture of the 'Finns from 
the evidence of philology (cf. above, p. 45) and history (cf. 
MiUlenhofP, D. A., ii. 39), quite moribund. These peoples may have 
been found by the Indo-Europeans in Europe, hut certainly not- in 
the Swiss lake-dweUinga (cf. K MflUephoff, loc. dt., ii. 54). 

The case is different with those pre- or nohyfndo-European 
peoples, who are rightly thought to have once widely ooonpied the 
south of Europe, the Iberi, Ligurians, Raeti, ic. \^at we know 
about the original culture of these tribes (cf, L. Diefenbach, 
0. E. / W. Helbig, D, lidUlten' in d&r Poebne, pp. 30, 36, ff . , 
and H. Kiepert, Lihrhuch der alien 6eograg>hie passim), is so 
imcommonly little and dubious, that it seems impossible to 
demonstrate that the culture of the Swiss lake-dwellings could not 
have had its counterpart amongst them — although individual facts 
seem to indicate rather that it had not than that it had. 

This uncertainty compels us to sum up the results of this 
chapter thus : That first the culture of the Swiss lake-dwellings is 
practically identical with the culture common to the European 
meihbers of the Indo-Germamo family (above, p. 131, .and below, 
oh. iiv.)j and that secondly, from this point of view, there is 
nothing to prevent our assuming that the most ancient inhabit- 
ants of Switzerland were a branch of the European division. 

In abrupt contrast to the “ neolithic ” culture revealed In the 
lake-dwellings stand the “palmohthic” finds in the caves of 
France, Belgium, Germany, <feo., the fauna of which (cave-bear, 
mammoth, rhinoceros^ belong to a peripd in the world’s history 
that has passed away m Europe. The rudiments of human culture 
here presented to ns are far below the most ancient state of things 
that we oan discover amongst the Indo-Europeans, Here alone 
we have a stratum of culture, which in point of arohmology, is 
indubitably either non Indo-European, or pre-Indo-European. 
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FAMILY AND STATE. 

Hypotheaea as to the Evolution of tho Family — Oui Object— I. ludo-Germanio 
Names of K in : 1. Father, Mother, Sou, Daughter, Bt other, Sister — 
2. Paternal and Maternal TJnoles and Aunts, Nephew, Cousin, Grand, 
rarents, Grandchildren — 3. Relation by Marriage — Explanation of the 
Facts Ascertained — Tho Indo-Qermaiiic Family Agnatic — II Indo- 
European Marriage, Position of the Indo-European Woman ■ Purchase — 
Rape — Marriage Ceremonies — Man and Wife — Saorilicea Common to the 
Two — Polygai^ — Levitate — Adultery in the Husband and the "Wife — 
The Fathers Bight of Exposure — The Widow— III. Family and State • 
The Joint Family — The SnUatvo and the Sih — Blood Revenge — The 
Tribe — Regal Power — Had the Indo-Europeana a Common Name 1 

On the very threshold of European tradition, in Homer, we are 
met by a conception of marriage than which modern civilisation 
has conceived nothing purer or more affeotiouate. ’ExTop (says 
Andromache, II., vi. 4:29) ardp <n5 fwi fcrm vrar^p xal vrdTvui 
rfi\ Ko<rfyvnjTos, <ni SI p,ot doXtpds trapaxoCnji ; and ill the Odyuey 
(vi, 182) wa further have : oi /xivyap toC yt Kpatra-ov Kai iptioy 
ojuxftpoviovTf voif/Muri oTxov V®* yvviQ ; — 

“ For nothing sure more goodly or better may he found 
Than man and woman holding one house with one goodwill.” 

{Morris.) 

And yet, like every other human institution, this relation of 
husband to wife must have started ft-om some lower begimiing 
not whoUy raised above the level of brute-life. The question is 
whether we are yet in a position to determine with some degree of 
clearness the lines of its evolution. 

The usual theory of this process of evolution assumes that in tho 
history even of the human family there was a stage of promiscu- 
ous sexual relations, i.e., a state of things, in which within a certain 
community any man might have sexual relations with any woman. 
In view of the oousequent uncertainty as to the paternity of any 
child, it naturally came about that the child was counted akin 
not to its father but to its mother ; and this accordingly is the 
root of that phase in the life of the family which is known as that 
of “maternal rights" or “fetnalo descent." On the other hand, 
according to this view, the transition to monogamy and male 
descent is afforded by polyaodiy, the joint poseossion in 
marriage one wife by a number of men, usnidly related to each 
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Other, aa institution which is supposed to have left traces of its 
existence in the shape of the levirate amongst peoples that have 
reached a higher level The relation of the child to its father then 
gradually came to be better recognised, and then entirely superseded 
that of the child to the mother, while only quite at the last was it 
recognised that the child was equally related to both parents.* 

Against this, or similar views, various objections, not without 
reason, have of late been raised, especially by 0. N. Staroke {Dte 
primitive Familk in ihrer EnUtehung und EntwicMimg, Leipzig, 
1888). Staroke seeks the explanation of the various forms of 
human marriage, not so much m the sexual needs of primitive man 
(which in his opinion would never have resulted in marriage) as 
in the needs of his domestic economy; he needed a slave, a house- 
keeper, to keep what he owned together. Then came the wish, 
based on practical and on religious reasons, to have children. 
Whether they were of his begetting was a point to which he gave 
no weight, as everything which the woman belonging to him pro- 
duced become his property. It whs only by slow degrees that sexual 
life became, first for the woman, then for the man, focussed in 
marriage. “ Maternal rights ” or “ female descent ” are regarded 
by Staroke as being frequently a later device, which, however, has 
nothing to do with reflections as to the alleged unoeidhinty of the 
obOd’s paternity. 

Fortunately, it is not our business to take up a decided attitude 
with regard to the far-reaohing problem here touched upon. Our 
object is much humbler and much more limited ; it is to sketch a 
picture of marriage and the organisation of the family in the 
primeval period of the Indo-Qermanic peoples ; and the only reason 
we had for briefly mentioning the disputed questions connected 
with the origin of humau marriage generally, was that, as we shall 
hereafter see, they ocoasionaUy crop out in the field of out investi- 
gations. We shall, however, endeavour to keep our investigations 
free from speculations as to the primeval condition of man, and to 
base them on the foundation of purely historic, and especially 
linguistic, research. 

Though this reduces the extent of our task, yet the materials 
for it are so unusually abundant that we must begin by renouncing 
any attempt oven approximately to exhaust them within the limits 
of this work. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a close 
examination of some points especially importaht for judging the 
Indo-European family and its evolution. f We begin with a.con- 

* (y., amonmt others, Lubbock, The Origin of CivUisation, p. 60, jf., 1876; 
and, recently, F. v. Hellvvald, ZHc meneehhche FamiUe naoh ikrer &tslehung 
wid nalil-Thchen Entudeklung, Leipzig, 1889. 

1 1 can the better do this because I learn from Prof. B. DelbrUok that he 
will shortly publish a detailed study of the Indo-Euiopean family. In a con- 
versation on this subject, it appeared that we certainly coincided as to one 
point of great importajioe in judging of the organisation of the Indo-European 
tamily, i.e., the onginal' ai^nifioauce of the names for relatives by marriage. 
This 18 a weloomo confirmation of the correctness of our several investigations. 
Delbrilck’s work lia*,*lnoe appeared in the Jbh. d. K. S. Omlkchafl d. 

Wisa . , XXV. 
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sideratiou of tlie Indo-European names of kin, in the hope that 
from them we may leai-u something further as to the organisation 
of the Indo-European family. 

* 

I. Indo-Eoropean Wames of Kifj. 

We begin the discussion of Indo-European names of kin with a 
group of persons whose designations hare proved remarkably 
tenacious of life, both as regards form and meaning They are 
the names of — 

1. Fctihiv, Mother, Son, Dauyhter, Jir other. Sister. 

Father- Sans, pitdr, Zend pitar, Armen, hair, G. Trar^p, Lat. 
pater, I. athir, Goth, fadar. 

Mother • Sans, mdtdr,* Zend mdtar, Ai-men. mair, G Lat. 

mdter, I. mdthir, O.H.G. muolar, 0 S. inati — Lith. mot^, 
“ woman ” (mdtyna, “ mother ”), Alb. moir^, “ sister.” 

In addition to those organic formations, the Indo-European 
languages are pervaded by names for father and mother of a more 
onomatopoetic chai-aoter. Thus : — 

Father s Sana, tdtds, G. Terra, Lat. tata, O.H.G. ioto, &c. (Grimm, 
W., li. 1312), Lith. titis (also thoas), Alb. tafef — G. drra, 
Lat. atta, Goth, atta, O.S. oifcf. Alb. at. 

Mother: Sans, nardi (G. vdrva, vivya, “aunt,” paternal and 
maternal), Alb. ; O.H.G. ama (Lat. am-ita, “ aunt,” 
paternal t), Span. Port, ama. Alb. / Lat. rmnvrna, Alb, 
wifTOg (G. p,dp.p,ri, generally “ grandmother ”) ; also O.N. 
mdna, O.H G. muoma, “matertera,” Dutch . moewie, Lith. 
momd, O.H.G. mwoia = G. fuda. 

It aooords with the affection of the east European languages for 
diminutives, that they are just the tongues in which the old names 
for father and mother have been either driven out by these child’s 
words or have changed their meaning. 

A common name for the two parents is not to be fraoed in the 
Indo-European languages. This conception is expressed in the 
separate languages by words such as G. ro«y«, -yowis, hat^parentes, 
Lith. gimdytojei, “ the begetters,” Goth, {of. Sans. hJiartri, 

G. A.vTL<j}d.pa.), O.H.G. eltiron, “the old ones,” and so on. Goth. 
fadrein, “parents,” literally “fatherhood,” is mteresting. A.S. 
fe^en also is ooUeotive -.x— 

Son : Sana sdntis, Zend htma, G. iilj Goth, 'sunw, Lith. 

sunds, O.S. synH — Sans, putrd, Zend puthra, Oso. pvMo. 

’‘The older language still has bhartrC, “mother” (Av.) This may be 
compared with the Syrao. byri-^dpa ' nijravii, Hesyoh., as this yields a 
“ mothen” 

J. Sohmidt (Ai 2., xxv, 34) regards this senes os developed out of *pl aid 
(■p(s)«r). 
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Daugliter ; Sana. duhUtd/r, Zend <kigMhar, Armen. dMStr («gtr, 

“ Bon ; ” HU.I)Solimaim, A. St., 47), G. 6vydn]p, Goth, daiihtar, 
Lith. dv,hie, O.S. diUti. 

Brother ; Sans. ihrStay, Zend hrdtar, Armen. eXiair (G. (j>pT^rrip ‘ 
d8rX</irfs, Hesych.), Lat. frdler, I. hrdthir, Goth. Jrdpar, Lith. 
hroUrUit, O.S. bratrU. 

Sister; Sans, svdsar, Zend gaMar, Armen. ^:‘oir (G. lop, see below), 
Lat aoror, I. aivr, Goth, svistwr, Lith. seav, O.S. aeatra. 

Whereas the Latins have not a trace left of the Indo-JEuropean 
word for “ son " and “ daughter,” in the place of which they use 
filim, Jilia, “suckling” (oocordmg to G. Meyer, however, = Alb. 
hir, the Greeks have lost the old expressions for brother and 
sister, except in certain survivals. They are replaced by &StX<j>6£ 
(Lac. dScXii^p, in suffix resembling the other names of kin), dSeX^ij, 
“ sprung from the same womb ” (cf. also bpoydo-rmp, dydcrropes ■ 
AbtXtfiol blSvpoi, Sydarwp, Sans, addam = sff + udard, “ belly,” Osset. 
Dig. dnsuwdi' =‘dn + auwdr, “womb”), and the obscure* Kaa-tyvrp-oi, 
and also simply /cdo-is. 

We shall deal hereafter with ^p^p, the original meaning of 
which has almost entirely faded. Now for a word as to the above- 
mentioned lopes = hiit aordres. 

Hesyckiua interprets lop by Bvyarrip and Avti/fuis, topes by 
wpotr^Koms, cruyytvtis. The explanation of the three last meanings 
seems to me to lie in comparing the Lat. consobrini {*comoar-ini). 
This word originally meant the children of what is caUed in German 
a Gea'chtnatir, i.e., originally a pair of sisters (O.H.G. gi-noiaUxr, O.D. 
giausti'-uon), then the children of two brothers (fral/rea patrwka, 
aororep patruelea), and of a brother and sister (arriiUm, amitince ; 
cf. Oprp. Juf. Civ,, xxxviii. x. 1). So too, I take it, lopes origin- 
ally meant “ sisters,” then “sisters’ children,” “children of brothers 
and sistem” Tor the absence of any mark of derivation 

we may compare Homeric Kaalyvipos, orig. “frater,’' then also 
"fratris liberi” (consobrim, ivefioC). This degree of relationship, 
then, is what is meant by lopes = irpoffrjKovres, cniyyeyels. 

What may have been the meanings of the roots of these names 
of kin is a question which we refrain from pursuing for reasons 
already given (p. 139,/.). The only thing certain seems to me 
to be that the Indo-European name for son comes from the root 
gij, “beget, bear” (Sans, ad, “genitor” and “ genetrix ”).^ 

It seems to me at least not improbable that the Indo-European 
name for father, goes back to the same root, or was at 

an early time assimilated to it, as the name for spouse and lord, 

* Kovi- Reeme to go back to *kiyti, and nioy belong to I. tiine, “ the first ” 
(from O.S. "begin;” Mikloeicb, El. H'.), so that Kaerlyyrtrus, KMiyyfirn, 
" firot-boni," male and female, would— brother and sister. Of. Horn. yvurJt, 
“born”— “brother,” and colloquialisms such ss German ‘‘main SUeshfr," 
"metne Uliede.” Nevertheless, Greek itself does not offer a trace of any sueh 
fundamental meaning as “ first-born j " and, accordingly, this oomparison is 
only given/rMtl da aMeusc, for the comparison of 0. Eng. hyaa, “ bey,” throws 
still lest light on the meaning. 
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Sans, pd-ti, G. iro-cri-'s, which we shall discuss subsequently. This 
root is perhaps preserved in the Sans, pd, “ protect," so that the 
patria poteitae of the father and husband is shown on purely philo- 
logical grounds to have been the guardianship of his family. 

2. Brothers and Sisters of the Father and Mother, Fephew, 
Cowin, Grandparents, Grandchildren, 

The names of hin discussed in the previous section were charac- 
terised by considerable conformity in their formation, for with the 
exception of the Indo-European name for son they all have the 
suffix -ter or -er. Their stability of meaning, again, only suffered 
in isolated exceptions. 

Things are quite different with the circle of relatives whoso 
appellations we now turn to. There is no uniformity in the 
formation of their names, and the meanings of these names of kin 
seem to have been in a state of continual flux. We will first try 
to take a comprehensive glance at the most salient facts, and then 
see whether an explanation can be found 

The series which shows most uniformity in form and meaning 
is that of the names for the father’s brother : Sans. pUj'vya, Zend 
tdiryS (Bartholomee, B. B., x. 271), G. narputs, hst.pairuus, O.H.G. 
fatureo, A S. fasdera. 

There is no Indo-European term for mother’s brother. In 
Sanskrit we have mdtuld (jpeth&'pa = *mdta-tnlya; cf. tdta-tulya, 
"fatlior-like,” "paternal uncle”), in G. jaijTpws (modelled onirctTpais, 
later also =•" maternal grandfather”), in Annenian h‘eri (;i‘oir, 
“ sister 

The European lartguages, however, very frequently form the 
name of the mother’s brother from a stem which also designates 
the grandfather or grandmother. To this belong Lat. awts, 
“grandfather” ; avunculus, Goth. av6, “grandmother,” O.N. de, 
“great-grandfather” ; O.H.G. 6hevm, AS. earn, O.F. (m (formation 
obscure) — Lith. aw^nas, Pr. avris, O.S. ujka, all “avunouliis” — 
M. Cymr. ewi-thr, 0. Com. eui-ter, "uncle,” I. aue, “grandchild” 
(Stokes, however, connects .it with G. TrdFiy.; B. B,, ix. 87). 

This change of meaning from grandfather to mother’s brother 
finds a parallel in that from grandfather to father’s brother, ns 
shown in the following senes : — 

O.S. d^dii, “avus,” G. t^, grandmother” — Lith. dHis, 

“father's brother" (dedf, didiius), 6. Oeios (from *drj-jo), 
“ paternal and maternal uncle.” 

Cf., further, Lith. stnyus, “old man” : O.S. stryj, stryjc), 
“ patruuB ” (Miklosioh, Et. IT.). 

The complement in many respects to the change of meaning 
depicted in the two preceding groups is offered by the name of kin 
which is the most widely distributed in the Indo-European lan- 
guages of all the names we have to discuss in this section, for it 
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combines the meanings of “grandchild” and “nephew,” and also 
has the general meaning of “ descendant.”* It is the Lat. nepos 
and its stock :r- 

Sanskrit: ndpdt, ndptar, “descendant in general son, especi- 
ally grandson," used m the older language mainly in the 
general sense, in the later only in the sense of “grend- 
ohild” {B. M.)-^M,pii, “daughter,” “grand-daughter” 
(Zend naph). 

Iranian: 2end TMpdt, “gi'andson,” N. Pers. mvddu, “grand- 
son,” napti, “ kindred.” 

Greek: vwoSts (assimilated to iroes). “brood,” d-vri^ids, “child 
of brother or sister” (i-vtir-o--, s as in 0 S nnteia from 
*nep-s-iera or = A-vtirr-je), vriferpot ‘ vlSr fivyar/pes, Hesych., 
“grand-daughters” (for *vf 1 ^or-pa^ 1 ). 

Latin; nepdt-, “ grandson,” later also “nephew.” 

Teutonic A.S. nefa, “grandson,” “nephew,” O.N. we/e, “kins- 
man,’’ 0,H.4 nefo, M.H.G. neve, “sister’s son, rarely 
biotlier’s sou, also imcle, then kinsman in general” 
(Kluge); O.N. nipt, “sister’s daughter, niece,” O.H.G. nift, 
MH.G. niftel, Goth “cousin,” Q.N. niitr, “descend- 

ant ” (^niptdo'j, ka. 

Old Slavonic: netyl, “ nephew,” weiicra, “niece.” 

Old Irish : nia, “sister’s son.” 

A glance at those facts shows that tne meanings “nephew,” 
“ cousin,” iSro., only occur in the Europenn itingiiages, to which, 
again, the change of moaning from grandfather to uncle is 
confined. 

The Indo-Jmmaa languages have developed an expression of 
their own foi brother’s .son; Sans, h/wati-cya «= Zeud hrMidrya {of, 
Biu'tholomre, B. x. 271). 

This m my opmion practically exhausts the agreements to be 
found in the names of this degree of kindred ; but a few words 
must yet be said as to the sisters of the father and mothdr, and 
grandparents and giandchildreu. 

The names of the sisters irr^ irarp^ aro generally sharply dis- 
tiuguished from those irpos pup-piK in the individual languages. 
■Thus in the Lat. amita . matertera, in the Tout. O.H.G. bana, 
A.S./aJw, O.Y.fethe ; O.H.G. mwymici, A.S. wddrfe, Dutch TOoWe?’,t 
O.S. ttrina (: stryj) \ teta, tetka. In Greek no clear distinction 
seems to have been made between such words as Bela, njSfs, vcivi^. 

The names of the grandparents, apart from the cases of agree- 
ment cited above, do not point to the exiBteace of any primeval 
forma. Either the grandfather and grandmother were simply 
called the old ones : O.H.G. a»o, una => Lat. anus, “ old woman,” 

* E. Issumann's attempt {Pestgruss an 0. v. Bbhiltngk, p. 17, 1888) to show 
that the fundaTneiital meaning of ne-ptt- ii “ orphan ” (“ linproteeted ”) is not 
very illumining. 

t The last two agree in formation with G. piirpuii, Amen, mauru, which, 
however, mean “step-mother.” 
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O.S. baba,, “ grandmother,” or compounds such as Sans. mdtamaJia, 
G. ixtyaXonrjrrip, /tijTpoTraTujp, I. ienmdthir, were employed. G. 
iraTnros is a child’s word ; Zend nydka = 0. Pers npdTca, N. Pers. 
tiiyd, IS obscure ; cf. 0. Pers. a-pa/wyOka, “ ancestor.” On the other 
hand, we can point to a special agreement between German, 
Slavonic, and Lithuanian in the name for grandson, O.H G, 
eninohil, O.S. ‘v^nukd, Lith. anukas, which is rightly inter- 
preted as “little ancestor” (O.H.G. ano). O.H.G. diehter, 
“ grandson,” is derived from Sans, iilc, “ posterity,” by the addi- 
tion of the suffix -ter, which is used in names of kin (Kluge) ; cf. 
*nep6t, “ descendant,” “ grandson.” The other names for grandson 
and great-gi-andson, such as pcCubra, prapdutra, O.H.Q. ferwvo, 
Q. iuiivo's, tbe., offer nothing of interest. O.S. *8turu, “great- 
grandson,” is compared by Miklosioh {Et. F.) with Lith praJcur^is, 
“ ancestor.” 

3. Connection by Marriage (Affinitas). 

I lay down a proposition at the beginning of this section, which 
I hope to show to be correct in what follows, and which if correct 
seems to me to contain an extremely important cine to the compre- 
hension of the anoient Indo-European family. That is to say, I 
am convinced that only the connection of the daughter-in-law with 
the husband’s relatives, and not the connection of the son-in-law 
with the relatives of the wife, can be estabhshed by Indo- 
European equations.* 

The young pair, whose union connects two families, consists of 
the daughter-in-law (relatively to the man’s parents) and the son- 
in-law (relatively to the wife’s parents). We find that the former 
alone has a just claim to be descended from Indo-European times. 
The daughter-in-law is called: Sans. srnishU, N. Pers. sundr 
(Spiegel, A. Per., 881), Osset, nost'd {cf. Htibschmann, Osset. iSpr., 
p. 52), Armen, nu, G. vuos, Lat. nurus, O.H.G. snura, O.S. snucha, 
Alb. nuse. ' 

In Oeltio and Lithuanian (marti) alone does the word seem not 
to be established. Although incapable of proof, the old-fashioned 
interpretation of the Indo-E- *smisd as “ female son ” (fsvnu-ad) is 
probably right. 

In contrast to the name of the daughter-in-law, the names 
for the son-in-law only coincide in those languages which are 
closely connected together ; in Indo-Iranian, Sans. = Zend 

zdmdiar (connected withy djuf, “related”) ; and in Lithu-Slavonic, 
Lith. zdntas=^O.S. zfti, to which probably Alb, dender, “bridegroom,” 
also probably belongs. The root of both stocks of words is gen. 
Sans, jdnati, Zend zizananti, “beget,” to which (ef. gen-ws, gigno) 
belongs also the Lat, gener,f formed upon socer and *lhj-er (which 
subsequently became ISvir, under the influence of vir). G. yapppoi 
{*ya,p.-p6) is the “wedder” (yapio)), Teut. A.S dtwm, O H.G. 

* A. Fiok {SpracheinJieit, p. 270, f.) had o presentiment of this faot. _ 

t Tlio assumption that gener is described from *gemro (—yapfipis) is sup- 
ported by np analogy whatever. 
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eidum, most probably •= «p£>MstM (from A.S. dp, O.H.Q, eid), inas- 
much as Goth, liugan, “ wed,” also seems connected with I, Inge, 
“oath.” Expressions, therefore, such as kinsmen, begetter, 
pledged, were employed to express the relatively new idea of “ son- 
in-law.” 

From the children we now turn to the parents-in-law : — 

Father-in-law . Sans, fvdpvra, Zend qatura, Armen, ahesr-air 
(“ mother-m-law’s husband”), G. iicvpo^, Lat. aocer, Goth. 
avaihra, O.S avehra,* Lith. szdaanras. Alb. mdliw, Com 
hveger. 

Mother-m-law . Sans, pvapril, Armen, aheaur, Lat. aocma, O.S. 
avehry, G. itevpa, Goth, avaikro. Alb. viihdrt, Oom. hvigeren. 

This word oan accordingly be established to exist in all Indo- 
European languages, and obviously is compounded of the pro- 
nominal stem ave and %uro-. The latter may still be compared 
with G. Kijptos, so that the sense is as Curtins {Grdt.'^, p. 136) 
mamtains, Mtos KvpiKj (i.e., of the *anuad). The word is in 
several of the separate languages used indiscriminately of the 
husband’s parents and the wife’s ; but there is no lack of clear 
indications tliat this was not an ancient, or at any rate not the 
primeval, use of the word. 

In Homer, tmipoa, hcvpij is used only of the husband’s parents, 

, whereas there is a special word for the father of the wife, 

( : Sans, hdndhu, “ kindred, association, kinsmen ”). The same 
state of things prevails, or prevailed, in Lithuanian, where the 
obsolescent azdazmaa is, or was, only employed for the man’s father, 
whereas Itstwia (Lat. nxor = l. *6kaver) is used of the wife’s. Finally, 
the tables of South Slavonic names of kin given by F. Krauas (Sitte 
und Branch der Sudalmen, p. 3, jf., Wien, 1885), clearly indicate that 
the words svehrii, avehry, were employed exclusively to designate 
the husband’s parents (c/., p. 8:12, 13). The wife calls her 
spouse’s relatives avehrhina, the husband his wife’s tazhvna (p. 3). 

This agreement of three branches of the Indo-European family 
of speech must, however, necessarily mirror the original state of 
things ; for if we wished to assume, say, that l(cvp(5s from the 
beginning designated alike the man’s father and the wife’s, and 
that only in later times did individual languages indulge m the 
luifufy of distinctive names, we should have to regard it as a 
wholly inexplicable freak of ohance that three totally different 
linguistic areas (Greek, Lithuanian, Slavonic) came to use tKvpm in 
the same limited sense as “husband’s father.” The reply that 
there may have been even in the primeval period two distinct 
terms, iKvpda for tlie husband’s father, and a lost, unknown x for 
the wife’s, is invalidated partly by what has already been said and 
partly by what follows. 

• The k instead of a in the Slavonic words is remarkable, 
t Every woman according to Oroek law must have a ailpioi ; this ’ii the 
case of an unmarried woman was the father or nearest blood-relation, of a 
married woman the husband. 
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The Indo-European equations expressive of affinity, which still 
remain, refer simply to the connection of the wife with the man’s 
relations. They are ; — 

Husband’s Brother; Sans, divdr, Armen, taigr, H. Saijp, Lat. 
IMf, Lith. diioerh, O.S dlveri, A S. tdoor, O.H.G. zeiklmr. 

Husband’s Sister : G. -yaXtos, yoXdws, Lat, gl6s^ O.S. zliLva ; cf. 
Phrygian : ydXXapos ‘ ^payiK^v ovopa (sc. onyycvutdv), 
■yeXapos ‘ dScX^oC yovrj, Hesyoh. In Sanskrit the word 
cannot be established ; here the man’s sister is called 
ndndndar, nanandoKll. ander, “ young woman ” ?). Gf. also 
Lithu-Pr. mdazat wioozo. 

Husbands’ Brothers’ Wives; Sans, y&taras [ydtar, “wife of the 
dhidr”) , G tivarept?, Lat. yan.t<rfce8, O.S. jftry, “fratria;" 
the husband’s brother’s wife ; Serb.-Groat. jetrmy Bulg. 
jetorva; brothera’ wives are jetrve to each other (Krauss, 
loc. dt, p. 9), Lith. inte, “ brother’s wife,” Lett jmtere. 

I regard, then, the position taken up at the beginning of this 
section, as proved.* 

We have accoidingly to start from a state of things in the 
family organisation of the ancient Indo-Europeans, in which the 
notion of relation by marriage was developed solely ns between 
the wife and her husband’s kinfolk The wife’s family might 
then indeed bo counted os “ allied by friendslup ” (G. (o^SeoTijs, 
“ any relation by marriage,” “son-in-law, father-in-law, brother-in- 
law,” irevBipot, ol rfj^ KopTj^ yomf, Hesych., <fcc. ; Crete, Gortyna 
KaZurral, “ blood-relations,” especially of wives, Krjttpoves ‘ oi Kara 
imyaydav o1k«ioi, Hcsych. K ^ Sev / ia ., “affinity,” &o. ; k^Seios, ic^Sio-tos, 
“ dear,” South Slav. priJateljUina, “ the wife’s kindred generally ” *. 
O.S. pryatelt, “friend;” cf. Qerm. freundsdiaft ■= “ kindred,” like 
M.H.O. m-iuntachaft, “ affinity,” Nibelungen, xxxvii. 2160 B.) ; hut 
it was not regarded as related. When married, a woman left the 
circle of her own kindred and entered that of her liusband; but 
her new connection severed her previous family ties, it did not 
create fresh ones between her kindred and her husband’s. The 
wife vanished, so to speak, into the house of her husband. 

This, however, is intimately connected with the fact that, slight 
ns was the connection which the bride and young wife formed 
between the two families, the blood-relationship which was estab- 

* Agamet its correetiiess the only thing, m far aa I know, that can bo 
alleged is tiie by no means certain equation : G. ol yvyaiKas 

iffxiiitSre!, aH^ioi ' iriioTapSpoi (Hesyoh.) = O.N. smlar, “the husbands of two 
sisters” (VigfusBon, Kluge, K.Z., xxvi. 86), in so far as it mves exxii-esaion to 
relationship by marriage, aa existing between men. But, fii'st, tins equation 
IS confined to Europe, and can, therefore, prove nothing as to the oldest 
pnmeval penod j next, it is quite possible to conceive such a degree of relation- 
ship arising between members of one and the same family, that is supposing 
one starts from the Joint Family or House Community (on wliieli see below). 
The iAioi mav have been originally brothera, for instance, who married 
sistora. Max Muller compares ^ns. aydlO, “wife’s brother/’ with (but 
ef. (ydldj. 
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lished, when the wife hecatne a mother, between, her relations and 
the children of herself and her husband, was regarded by the Indo- 
Europeans, at any rate at first, as equally slight, It is, accordingly, 
m my opinion, no matter of mere chance that the Indo-European 
languages have an identical name for the father’s brother but not 
for the mother’s ; and, generally, that merely cognatic degress cannot 
bo authenticated by primeval equations. 

This hypothesis, however, of a primitive Indo-European family 
organisation based on a strictly agnatic principle — a hypothesis to 
which we have been led by purely linguistic considerations, is 
opposed alike to the wholly unfounded assertion (promulgated 
by Baohofen, Amtigymwcke. Briefs* particularly) that the Aryans 
still lived in promiscuity, counting kinship only through the 
mother ; and to the concluaione of Leist {Grtieo-italische Rechts- 
geschiehte) who explains “the cognatic conception of the family, 
losulting from ohsequium to the parents, as the primeval Aryan 
form.” Based on this is the couoeption of a narrow circle of 
relatives, corresponding to the Lat. consohrini, the G. ayx'-P'rets 
(regarded by Leist as cognaticf), and the Indian Sapiiidfts, which 
Leist considers to he “ the oldest and far the oldest ” conception 
which the Greeks and Italians inherited from their forefathers. 
His overestimate of the antiquity of the cognatic conception 
of the family amongst the Indo-Europeans compels Leist to treat 
a series of Eoman legal institutions, based on a strictly agnatic 
system, such as the ancient Eoman law of inheritance, as being 
recent innovations in Eoman law. We only mention this to give 
some idea of Leist’s fundamental position, as it is of course no 
possible part of our design to follow a jurist further in the 
juridical field. 

Although the idea of aflSnity with a wife's relations, and the 
cognatic conception of the family based thereon were foreign to 
the primeval period, the question may yet be put whether the 
rudiments and beginnings of both were not present if not in Indo- 
European, at any rate in pro-ethnic times. Appeal may be made 
to the names for son-in-law which coincide in certain groups of 
languages (above, p. 376), for through him the amalgamation 
of the man’s family with the wife’s was effected. In Lithuanian 
and Slavonic alike the pronominal stem svoi- is used to designate 
affinity.^ A Slavo-Prusaian equation, G, fisti, “socer” = Pruss. 
tistici, probably originally meant TrevStpds, not licupds {cf. Krauss, 
loc. ait., pp. 12, 13, though also p. 8). 

Above all, in support of the antiquity of the cognatic concep- 
tion, the fact may be appealed to that most European languages 

* Of,, on the ether hand, the gather in Deutsche IMz,, 1886, No. 27. 

t Cy., on the other hand, E. B. Jevons, " Kin and Oastom,” JowmaX qf 
PMlolo^ xvi 99. 

t Of. Lith., svxtSni, “wife's sister" (Jaigorm, “wife's brother”), swainiua, 
“sister's husband," 0,S. svoiiX, “afflnis," svaiU fewgatH), and so on; if. 
Miklosioh, Et, , p. 832. In Teutouio, O.H. 0. ga-swto (*8u>ti-), “Jevir,” 
probably belongs here. 
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have made themselves names for the mother’s brother from the 
same stem *avo-, though certainly with different formative sufilxes 
(Tjat. av-uncuVus, M. Cymr. eio-itfier, O.H.G. S-Jieim, Lith. aw-^nas, 
O.S. *a'v-jo=‘i0). 

The original meaning of this stem *aw or (Lat. avun- 
culm, Goth, avdn-, Cymr. *wuenrtr = ewitjir) must be assumed to 
be not grandfather in particular, but forefather generally. 

Anyhow, no terminology distinguishing with precision between 
tho ascendants of the father and the mother oan, as we have seen 
{p. 374), be traced in the original language. This, again, may be 
a consequenoe of the position whioh the old people plainly hold m 
the family. When father and mother became old and weak, 
useloBS for work or war, when power and property passed to the 
son, it was in accordance with the hard and cruel mode of thought 
common to primitive man, that these old people should be viewed 
as somewhat su)jorfluou.a portions of the general household. It is 
only at a higher level of culture that the duty of affection towards 
parents, whioh culminates m the divine inj auction, “Honour thy 
father and mother that thy days may be long in the land,” comes 
to modify the dread which the ancients felt for “oppressive,” 
“lofl/haome,” “doleful,” “pernicious” did age, and which made 
them welcome a release from it. 

The custom of putting a violent end to the aged and infirm 
survived from the primeval period into historic times not un- 
frequently amongst tho Indo-European peoples (cf. Diefenhacb, 
YblUrkunda und Hildungtigesehichte, p 247, /.). It oan bo .authen- 
ticated in Vedic antiquity (Zimmer, p, 328), amongst tho Iraiuans 
(the Baoti'ians* and Caspian peoples), amongst the ancient Germans, 
the Slava, and P^ilaians (Gnmm, D. R., p. 486, /. ; Womhold, 
ALtn. Lchni, p 473^. 

Wo do not dmw the conolusion from this kind of statement that 
the violent removal of old people was a universal Indo-European 
custom ; but we should regard such a view (c/ Hehn, above, p. 
3S), for all that, as nearer the truth than Leist’s view touched 
upon above, according to which ohiequium from relatives of a 
certain degree of kinship towards the parentes was a primeval 
institution of the original Indo-Europeans, t 

If, however, tho stem avo- originally meant “forefather in 
general,” this would correspond to the fact that the original 
meaning of *nep6t-, as shown by the above collection of instances 
(p. 374), was, in all probability, “descendant in general." 

* Cf. Straho, o, 617 : robs ybp hwupsixiros 8i4 yoipas i) y6irov folvriw 
rapa^dWfo'ffai Tps<j)<ip.dvois Kvrly ivlrsiSts rphs rovro, obs ^vroiJunoTij 
Ko\«Tirflai rp Ttarpi^tfyKiirrp. Tho statement in this form is hardly credible j 
'it, therefore, scorns to mo not Improbable that Strabo is hare making a confusion 
with the ancient Persian funeral nte of the Sagdtd (N.P. sng, “dog,”df(f, 
“look"), in accordance with which a dog was brought to the deceased in 
oi-der that its glance might light upon the corpse (c/, W, Geiger, Ostiran. 
JSr«ftitr,p, 264, /.). 

t On the allied subject of the worship of the dead, and offerings to the 
dead, see rh. xiii. 
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Perhaps in the agnatic family the worii was applied to any 
descendant not a filim, i.e., to the grandson, great-grandson, 
and also the nephew (relatively to the jpatrwus). When in certain 
European languages derivatives from avo- came to be applied to 
the mother’s brother, the stem *nep6t- took the same direction, 
and was used to eipress relation to the mother’s brother and the 
mother’s sister (c/. above, p. 374). 

In a paper entitled “Qermanische nnd modems Rochtaideen im 
recipierten romischen Recht.,”ii. {.Z. f. verffl lieckUw.,i\. 227, f.), 
Bemhoft rightly infers from the change of meaning to be traced 
in the words aim and nepos, just spoken of, that “relation through 
the mother became much more prominent amongst the European 
peoples.” He adds : “It may be conjectured that the influence of 
the conquered aborigines made itself felt. Theio are at the 
present day widely scattered peoples who only count relationship 
through the mother and her kinsfolk; and many indications inti- 
mate that the aborigines, whom the Indo-Europeans on their entry 
into Europe gradually subdued, cherished views of this kind” (i). 

I am of opinion that there is no need to resort to any such 
hypothesis, which is incapable of proof as regards the northern 
peoples particularly. It seems to me that the closer relationship 
established between the husband’s family and the wife’s can be 
better explained by the growth of more refined feelings generally, 
and by a change in civilising influences particularly. A stage of 
culture, in which the idea of relationship or affinity ivith the kins- 
folk of the mother or wife has not yet sprung up, seems to me most 
conceivable in the case of nomad life, such as we must iifiagine to 
have prevaded in the oldest epoch of the primitive Indo-European 
period (oh. ni.). The distance in space between the pastures and 
the constant change of abode precluded the amalgamation of 
families of agnatic structure. 

Things change as soon as the tribes take to agriculture and to 
more permanent abodes. This took place in the Indo-European 
world at a time when the European peoples on the one hand were 
still ethnically united, as were the Indo-Iranians on the other. It 
is noticeable in this connection that the idea of connection by 
marriage is expressed in Latin by affinis, affinitai, which need only 
mean “neighbour,” “neighbourhood,” Hesiod, too, gives the 
advice (IForis and Days, 700): r^v /nlAitrra yafitlv a-iOev 
tyyu^i vaUi. Wore the rrpocr^KovTcs originally “affines,” “those on 
tlie border ” (cf, Leist, Gr&co-it. JtecIUsyesch,, p. 103) 1 I should be 
inclined to think that it was those families that settled, even if at 
first only for a time, on the same soil, amongst whom the idea of 
relationship with the wife’s family would most readily develop. 

It is also m my opinion possible, indeed, that the development of 
the cognatio conception of the family and the idea of relation by 
marriage may in its beginnings go back to prehistoric times in 
Europe, and that yet the fundamentally agnatic character of the 
family, inherited from the primeval period, was not materially 
affected thereby (c/., further, section iii. bolow). 
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II. Indo-European Marriage, Position of the 
Indo-European Wife. 

Indo-European marriage was based on the purchase of the bride. 
This fact appears clearly and plainly enough amongst most Indo- 
European peoples, and amongst some continued in its effects up to 
the threshold of the present. Aristotle {Pol., ii. 6, 11 ; ii. 8, p. 
1268 6, 39) says expressly, tous -yap ap^alovs vo/uovs \iav airXoCs 
eTvai ^caL jiapfiapiKovi ‘ eo-iSppo^opowTO te yap ol "BXXt/ves ital ris 
yvvaiKai loiyowro In the Homeric age a maid was called 
(U<^£(rt/Soia, “a girl who brings her parents a good price,” and 
rightly, for on occasion considerable gifts, iireipma I8va, were 
gjveu to the father of the girl (cf. JL, xi. 2ii ): — 

irpuiff iKardv / 3 ovi Sojko', hretra. Sc wrctm; 
alyai opov Kal Sis, ra 01 acDrcTa -iroipaivorro. 

The custom of hride-purchase prevailed throughout Teutonic 
antiquity, and it oan scarcely be believed that Tacitus in the well- 
known passage of the Germania ( 0 . 18 . Potem non nxor marito sed 
mori mariim ofert) is not referring to this. Not with equal oer- 
taiuty, however, can purchase be establisbed on Roman soil as the 
oldest form of mornage The original custom, of which the sym- 
bolical process of coemptio has preserved a reminiscence, yielded in 
the very earliest times among the Romans to the purely religious 
oonfa/rreatio, which contained no notion of purchase. On the other 
hand, we certainly again find marriage by purchase among the 
(Indo-Q.) Thracians (Hdt., v. c. 6), for their chief Seuthes can say 
to Xenophon (Anab., vii, 2): Sol 81, w Hcvoi^wv, xal ^vyarcpa Stlxru) 
Kal tl rif (rol icrn &vydr>jp, iivrjO-opMi ©p^sfoi yoptp. 

The case was the same amongst the ancient Lithuanians, as we 
learn from Michalonie Litmni de Moribus Tartaromm, Libuanorum 
etMoichomm fragmmaed. Grosser Basilice, 1616, where it is stated 
on p. 28 : “ Quemadmodum ot in nostra olim gente solvebatur 
parentibus pro sponsia pretium quod krieno (‘purchase-money for 
the bride’: Sans. Lett kreens, kreena ndvda, ‘a present 

to the bride’) a Samagitis vooatur” (above, p. 348). too, 
the custom of purchasing the bride prevails partially, or did pre- 
vail, amongst the southern Slavs, w'here the price of girls reached 
such a height at the beginning of the present century in Servia, 
that Black George hmited the price to be paid for a girl to one 
ducat (Krauss, loc, cit,, p. 272, jf.). 

Again, amongst the Hindus, marriage ,by purchase was by no 
means unknown, as Strabo indeed was aware, for he informs us (c. 
709): “They marry many wives purchased from their parents, 
giving a yoke of oxen on receipt.” Strabo here means the fourth 
of the eight Hindu forms of marriage, the Arsha form, according to 
which the bridegroom sends one or two pairs of oxen to the bride’s 
father, a gift to which Manu and other lawgivers assign a symbolic 
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meanmg, in virtue of which they counted the Arsha form ae one of 
the legitimate modes of marriage (Jolly, TJeher die rechtliche 
Stellung der Frauen bei den, altern, Indem, Sitzungaherichte d. phil.- 
Jmt. Kl. d Milnekner Akademie, p. 420, 1876). In Vedio times 

the bride had to be won by rich presents to the foture father-in-law 
(Zimmer, Altind. L., p. 310). 

As, therefore, the bride was purchased from her father in the 
primeval period, it is obvious that the idea of a dowry or portion 
could not have yet come into existence at that time. Linguistic 
expressions for it were generally developed out of words which 
originally designated the purchase-money given for the bride, and 
then gradually came to be employed in the sense of dowry. The 
course of evolution in this department of civilisation obviously is 
that first the price paid is retained by the father, then in milder 
times returned along with the maiden as her portion, until finally 
the parents’ contributions to the bride superseded the bridegroom’s, 
or reduced it to a mere form. 

This may be supported by a reference to the Homeric ?8vov, 
^Srov, which probably exactly corresponds to the West Teutonic 
*wetmo (A.S. weotuma, O.H.G. widamo, Kluge, Womm. Stammb.,x.). 
In the Homeric diction the ISm are nearly exclusively presents to 
the bride or her parents. Mvofo-Soi and 2Sra go together. In Od., 
viii. 318, Hephaestus demands his tSva back because his wife has 
been faithless. The father and brothers of Penelope wish her to 
marry Eurymaohus: — 

8 -yap irepijSdAAtt Snavra's 

fivrjar^pa^ Suipomi koX e*8va, (xv. 18.) 

Only in one or two passages of the Odyaaey (i. 278, ii. 196) is 
the word used of the dowry (cf. Kircbhoff, Die Iwm. Odysaee, p. 243). 
So, too, in Teutonic, the Burgund. viiuimo, Pries, witma, A.S. 
weotuma, O.H.Q-. widumo, Germ, wittum are in their origin old 
words for the price paid for the bride, and are therefore synonymous 
with Longob. mSta, O.N. mundr, <fco., and have only later partially 
taken different meanings* (Grimm, B. A., p. 424; Schade, Altd. W.). 

In Slavonic the vino = Sans, vdma, " bride-pnce,” which corre- 
sponds to the words in the last paragraph, has come to be 
frequently used dda, which was imknown to older ages ; or foreign 
words, such as G. wpoiKtdv ( = O.S. prikija), Ital. dota (Dalmatia), 
Turk, miras (Bosnia), have been employed (Krauss, loo. cit., 
p. 272,/.). 

In the case of the Irish tindscra, also, Windjsoh (/. Texte) gives 
as the evolution of meaning : " (1) Purchase-money given for the 
bride, demanded by the parents, by the maiden herself ; (2) dowry 
brought to the husband.” 

■ Side by side with the custom of bride-purchase there runs 
through Indo-Germanic antiquity another extremely primitive form 

* Eurther lingiustio evideno® for the purchase of the bride amongst the 
Teutons; 0.3. biiggtan (Eng. buy) H btAdi, O.N. kma mundi keypt, “law- 
fully acquired, wife,'’’ M, Let. mundium, O.N. mundr, “purohaae-prioe." 
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of marriage, which to the present day survives amongst many 
peoples either in real earnest or as a mere symbolical presence 
(Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, p. 72, /.), marriage by capture 
{ht apirayijs:). According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (ii. 30) this 
was at one time customary throughout ancient Greece, and, as 
every one knows, was retained by the conservative Dorians (cf. 
Bossbach, op. dt., p. 213) as an important symbol in the marriage 
ceremony until late times. Even among the klhanians of to-day, 
as J. G. V. Hahn relates (Albanesische Stvdien, p. 146), during the 
. wedding dance, the hridegioom suddenly rushes to the bride, takes 
her by the hand, and dances with her, while the guests smg ; — 

“ The ravens stole a partridge, 

“What will he do with the partridge : 

■With her he will dance and play, 

With her he will spend his life.” 

So, too, traces of the tsapture of the wife are to bo found amongst 
the ancient Prussians and Slavonic tribes. 

The Hindus also had a special name for marriage by abduction ; 
the rdhshasa, form, which was confined to the hshairiya or 
warrior caste. 

If, then, as seems to be the case, bride-purchase and marriage 
St dpirayps both go hack to the primeval Indo-Germanic age, the 
question arise®, What is the historical relation of these two forms 
of marriage to each other 1 Naturally, conjecture alone is possible. 
It might be supposed that marriage by purchase prevailed within 
the tribe or between friendly tribes, whereas capture was practised 
against hostile tribes. It seems to me, however, more probable 
that even before the dispersion of the peoples, capture may have 
been volatilised into a purely symbolical and formal part of the 
marriage ceremony, as which alone it existed, in historic times 
also,'*' in contrast to marriage by purchase. Marriage by capture 
would then belong to the very earliest age of the primeval Indo- 
European period, when we must conceive the ties of neighbourhood 
and kinship to have still been loose, and the nomad groups of 
pastoral and patriarohial families to have still heed hostile to 
each other. Anyhow, a period in which wives were obtained by 
capture affords the best explanation of the above-desonbed agnatio 
structure of the IndoEuropoan family, and its non-recognition of 
affinity with the wife’s relations. The requisite conditions for such 
affinity only came into existence when capture was driven out by 
purchase. 

The Indo-European root by which, the idea of marriage was 
expressed is vsdh : ved (on the change between the media and 
jMftftacMptrato m the final letter; c/i Brugmand, Grundriss,\. 348). 
To it belong on the one hand the above-mentioned IByov, AS. 
weotuma, on the other Lith. wedu, O.S. vedtj,, Zend upa-vAdhaiycL^ta, 
“he would marry,” Sans. vadhU, “young married woman.” The 

* Of, Leiat, AUarischts Jvs Oentlum, pp. 126, 180. 
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fundamental meaning is preserved in the Irish /etZatm, “I carry’' 
(Jedan, “a team”). Gf. also Sans, vdhait, “he cairies him a wife 
home,” vahat4, “ wedding,” Lat. uxorem ducere, G, yuveuKa S.y&dai. 
In the same way O.S. mg-at%, “ya/tflv” (Miklosich, Et. IT..), is to be 
connected with G, ■fjyeicrdai,, “ to lead ” (Lat. sSlcjan. 

These pieces of linguistic evidence seem to point to the existence 
even in the primeval period of the custom of ceremoniously con- 
ducting the bride home (on ^ wagon drawn by oxen, according to 
the picture given hy a celebrated wedding-hymn in the Rigveda, 
X. 86) and it is not improbable that out of the numerous Indo- 
European wedding customs, of which in some oases we already have 
copious examples,* a series of other instances might be put together 
in which the Indo-Iranians and Europeans agree with startling pre- 
cision — in fine that it is possible to mfer what was the ceremonial 
of marriage amongst the Indo-Europeans. Such an attempt has 
been made quite recently by two students, by B. W. Leist, Altariiokes 
Jut GenUum, p. 144, ff., Jena, 1889, and by L. v. Schroder, Die 
HoehizeittgebrWuehe der Esten und einiger anderer finnisclirugrischer 
Vdlker, Berlin, 1888. 

Leist is of opinion that the agreement amongst the individual 
peoples allows us to distinguish three stages in an Indo-European 
marriage. In these, again, he discerns a worldly side and — in har- 
mony with his view that the forefathers of the Indians, Greeks, and 
Romans had given “ their legal conceptions a sacred ritual garb 
even in the primeval period ” — a sacred ritual side. These three 
stages according to Leist are: (1) Betrothal (Indian wooing, 
Teutonio hetrothal,t G. ^yyvijirts, Lat. tponeio (more remote) ; G. 
yvfujiTi : Lat. nupta, nubo proves the Graeco-Italian custom of 
veiling the bride ; Indian ofiering of cows). (2) Contract (Indian. 
pdr},igrahana, “ eloping of hands,” carrying thrice round fire and 
water from right to left, offering of butter and rice on the hearth 
of the bride's father, sitting on the bull’s hide ; Latin dextrarum 
coniunctio, maims rmncipiunique, binding aqua et igni, carrying 
round of fire and water, from right to left, pants farreus, caiu- 
faireatio, sitting on the hide). (3) Completion (Indian lighting 
the weding fire, which is conveyed by the bridal procession from 
the house of the bridegroom’s father to the new dwelling, offerings 
of food ; Latin domum. dtdwstio, offering of swine). 

* Of., t.g„ for the lodians, E. Haas, Dit Seiratsgeir&uche der alUn Inder 
nach den t^hgawilra; Weber, Ind. Sind., v. 287, ff. 

t It is indeed incorreot lot Leist to say (p. 180, note 7) . "The idea of 
wooing oan be traced In langnage os .far back as the ancient Aryan period," 
and to appeal in support of this to G./rsfsw-Sans, prl, “ enjoy." A)1 that 
oan be said of course Is that thsre was a verb in the original language for ‘ ' love, 
enjoy, be gratified," ont of which the moaning “woo" has been evolved m 
Teutonio, though only In Dutch there (Kluge* p. 94). Of, above, p. 142. 

It may rather be oonjeotured that^in prehiatbrio times the root veri, lit. 
“to ask,"’ was used of the wooing of alnaiden , ef. Armen. Jiaran, “bride," Lat. 
proeus, “suitor,” lith. pimlft, South 8L protei, “wooer.” 

For the rest no dimnction in Ungoage was originally made between 
“bride" and “youuw woman Sans. vaJhi, G. ri/efn, O.H.Q. Mt, 
Lidu mortl, O.S. msMs. 
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In the last two points we haveoonfined ourselves to reproducing 
the Indian and Italian parallels because we cannot regard the 
parallels adduced by Leist from Greek culture, at any rate as far 
as ritual is concerned, as in the leas.t convincing. As part of the 
Greek wedding ceremonies not a smgle offering- is mentioned in 
Homeric times, and only one in later times, the irpoyd/Aio, TrpoTeXeio, 
which was made on the actual day of marriage, and which w^la 
followed by a feast m the house of the bride’s father. 

Touching the points of agreement between the Indians and 
Italians — so far as they are of a ritual character — the answer to 
the question how far they are actually connected, or how far they 
are the result of independent though similar evolution, will depend 
whether aud in what measure we can venture to ascribe fixed 
ntual institutions jp general to that primeval period in which no 
separate Indo-Roman or Indo-Graeco-Roman development can be 
assumed to have taken place (above, p. 242). For instance, the 
parallel, say, between the pani» farrem of the Romans and the 
rice-offering of the Indians (stage ii.) cannot be the outcome of 
actual connection, because offerings of this kind necessarily imply 
a stage of settled agricultural, not pastoral, life ; and the latter 
IB the only mode of national life which can be shown to have 
prevailed when the Indians and the Romans were stUl connected 
together. 

A totally different direction is followed by Leopold v. Schroder’s 
investigations, as the title of his book indicates. He undertakes a 
comparison of Indo-European marriage ceremonies with those of the 
Finnic-Ugrians, espeoially of the Esthonians, and finds that they 
entirely agree. At the same time he does not close his eyes to the 
fact that many usages, m which the Indo-Europeans and the Finns 
agree, are also to be found amongst other widely-removed peoples, 
and consequently suggest that the parallelism in their evolution is 
oasuW. Only, he comes on p. 202 to the conclusion, “ that whereas 
we find isolated instances of the recurrence of one custom or another 
amongst this people or that, we never come across the whole series 
of customs described, or even of a considerable portion of them — 
save only amongst the Indo-European and Finnic-Ugi'ian peoples.” 

Being rightly convinced that the two families of speech have no 
genealogical connection with each other (c/. above, p. 106), Schroder 
finds the explanation of the above fact in the assumption that the 
Indo-Europeans and Ugro-Finns occupied contiguous abodes in the 
primeval period. Further, in later times, individual Finnic peoples 
were exposed to the influence of individual Indo-European peoples. 
Our opinion is that Schroder has made out a case of some 
probability for his views. We are the more inclined to this opinion 
because, in the course of our narrative, we too have come across 
cases of probable connection, both in culture and language, between 
the Finns and Indo-Europeans (c/. above, pp. 306, 318, 321). 

The notion of “ husband” was expressed in the original language 
by a word which designated the married man as lord and master : 
Sans, pdti, “ lord, master, husband,” ddmpati, “ house-master,” 

2 B 
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Zend paiti, G. woti'is, “husband,” Sanrortjs* => Sans, dwihpati, 
“ house-Tnaster ” (Lat. j50toia», and. so on), Goth, -/afs, hru\-fa^s, 
“ lord of the bride or young woman,” Lith. phtt, “ husband, married 
man.” 

On the other hand, the wife is realistically conceived as the 
“ childbearing woman : ” Sans, gnd, Zend ghena, G. yvyij, /3avd 
(also juvao/xai, “ I take a wife," and the hitherto unnoticed Hesyobian 
A-/ivd-/iovs • Tois ^yyorous = “ from the same woman ”), I. hen, gen. 
mnd, Armen, kanai-k', “ women,” O.S. zena, Pruss. genno, Goth. qind. 
Thai this stock is to be separated from the root §en, “ gigno,” seems 
to me indeed improbable, in spite of Brugmann {Orund/nss, i. 346), 
though a satisfactory explanation of the gutturals in these words 
is not yet forthcoming (c/. J. Schmidt, K, Z., xxv. 129). A forma- 
tion peculiar to Indo-Iranian is Sans. strf^Zend eVri (s-tr-t), prob- 
ably belonging to Lat. tero, lOrtor, “ begetter.” 

The wife’s bosom in which the lord of the bouse lays the seed of 
a legitimate progeny is identified by the rude conception of the 
primeval period with the wife herself ; and it seems to me not 
improbable that this, mode of thought is at the bottom of the 
remarkable fact that in several instances the names for the womb 
are formed on the same analogy, as regards suffix (G. yao--n}/>, Lat. 
-uen-ter) as the names of kin. Gf. also above, G. iSfXxf>6g, ofioydaroip, 
&C., and Homeric expressions such as iweeutofScKa fxiv poi l^s iK 
vijSilos ( ■» % be yrraueAt) (JZ., ixiv, 496). 

The relation of man and wife then is characterised by language 
as that of “master” and “hearer of children.” The question 
arises whether we can learn anything further from language and 
tradition about the relation of the marri^ couple to each other. 

There seems to be a tendency at pjiesent in favour of the 
assumption that the position of the Indo-European woman was a 
relatively high one. This proceeds partly on the much-diaoussed 
equation, Sans.yxfinf, “lady, wife”»G. irrfTvia (also StWoiva, which 
however has no Sanskrit counterpart, *dmhpatnt), and partly on 
the circumstance that in the earliest periods of antiquity the wife 
appears as sharing sacrifices with her husband, both amongst the 
Indians and the Bomans. How slight the weight is of this 
equation I have already (p. 141) indioated.f As for the common 
sacriBoes of the married pair, on the one hand it must not be 
forgotten that no paralleU are forthcoming amongst the North 
European peoples — which makes inferences as to the primeval 
period very suspicious — ^and on the other it is advisable to enquire 
whether indications are not to he found that this partnership in 
saorifioe only grew up during the separate evolution of the peoples 
mentioned. Anyhow, both amongst the Indians and the Italians 


* compaTB 8*(nr4rnr ; Sans, jaspati, 0.8. gospodX, and interpret it as 
“lord of the progeny" (jds-)-, tf. J, Sohmidt, Z. Z., zxr. 16,/ 

1* lo the uTue way that pdtni may have originally been a meaningless 
femminetopettM, so is Goth. *frai^dn (O.H.G. fr<nmt) ; JHu;a, master’* 
(cf. amihrt : tvaXhra, artji, nvfjS). Following a snggeation of Kluge's, 1 
would connect Goth, /roitfa with Sans, p&rva Cpt-vo) The fundamental 
meaning weald then be " the previous, the first." 
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ther^ are, as it seems, partioiilarly important s^rifices from 'wMoh 
the presence of 'women was strictly excluded. lu Italy this is the 
case with the offering to Mars pro houm valetudine (“ mulier ad 
earn rem divinam ne adsit neve videat quomodo fiat,” Cato, De Be 
Bust., c. 83), in India with the Pravargya ceremony — the Qatapatha 
Brihmana enjoins ; “ When the Pravargya ceremony is being per- 
formed let the wife (of him Offering the sacrifice) veil her head.” 
Of. Henrici Jordani Vmdioim Sermonia Latini antiquissimi, 
Begimontii, •1882 (with E. Qarbe’s communicationa). 

I believe, then, that this kind of argument does not suffice -to 
establish the view that the Indo-European woman, though under 
the potestas of the husband, was yet on an equality with him. I 
am rather of opinion that everything we know of the primitive 
conditions of marriage amongst the Indo-European peoples — so 
long as we do not constrain our gaze to remain fixed on the 
advanced views to be found in Homer, in the Indian Sfitras, and 
the somewhat idealising Qervumia, — everything, I say, indicates 
that the power acquired by the man over the wife, through purchase 
or capture, was in the primitive period no empty legal form, but a 
hard and cruel reality against which our modem sentiment rises 
in revolt. I am further of opinion that the simplest explanation 
of the absence, already alluded •to, of an Indo-European name for 
the wedded pair is that the modern vidw — according to which 
marriage is identity of interests, supported by law, church, love, 
and custom — was foreign to the primeval period, when the man 
was absolute master, and the wife, acquired by capture or purchase, 
merely a servant and bearer of children. 

To begin with, it was not until after the separation of the peoples 
that the purer form of monogamy was evolved from the primeval 
polygamy. We still come across undoubted cases of plurality of 
wives m the hymns of the Rigveda,* especially in the case of 
kings and great men (rf. Zimmer, Altind. Leben, p. 324,/.; Geldner, 
B. B., ix. 327, on Sans. ksMni, “wife”), Herodotus (i. 116) expressly 
states of the ancient Persians : yajitavin S’ iKcurroa avrS>v TroAAav 

KoupiSias vyraiKat, ttoXAu o ert •jrXevi'as irakXaKas jctwitou 

Amongst the Teutons at the beginning of their history we still 
come across plurality of wives as the exception in the West (Tao., 
(?mn , 18), and as the rule in the North (Weiuhold, Altn. Leben, 
p. 219). As regards the Gauls, again, in Ceesar [B. G., vi. 19; 
“Et oum pater familise inlustriore loco natus deoessit, propinqui 
oonveniunt, et ejus da morte si res in suspieionem venit, de uxoribus 
in servilem modum qusestiouem habent”) the passage seems to point 
to polygamy. Or how else is the plural tcroriiiis to be understood 7 

Indeed, as the anoient Indo-European custom was for the wife 
to come into the possession of the husband by purchase, it is haid 
to see why there should have been any hesitation about obtaining 

* Even in later times m India the law did not limit the number of wives ; 
though the custom of being content with one legitimate spouse grew. The 
joint sacrifices of man and wife seem to have had some inQneuce here (^. 
Jolly, loc. eit,, § 18 ). 
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a second or third wife in the same way — whether because one wife 
was insufficient for the main object of ancient wedlock, Yiz., obtain- 
ing male progeny, or because the growing wealth of the owner 
necessitated more work and more supervision, or because it was 
desirable to form fresh family connections. 

It will, however, be well not to imagine that polygamy flourished 
to any great extent in the primeval period, for it is obvious that 
the desire to possess several wives, who had first to be purchased 
and then to be maintaiued, could only be realised by the nob. 
Usually a second wife would only be taken in default of children, 
or of male children. It is interesting to observe that from this 
point of view bigamy is permitted, inasmuch as a substitute for 
the wife {namieatniea) is allowed, t^ongst the southern Slavs to 
the present day. A vivid account of the proceedings in such cases 
is given by Krauss, loa. cit,, p. 228. As to plurahty of wives 
amongst Slavonic grandees, cf. Kret, 362. 

But even when the cause of the ohildlessness was conceived to 
be in the husband, the primeval period seems to have been pro- 
vided with a means to furnish the house with legitimate children. 
Amongst Indians, Greeks, and Teutons we find the rude custom 
that the husband may obtain progeny from his wife by means of a 
substitute, who was originally perhaps the husband’s brother (levir, 
whence levirate); cf. Leist, Altaritchet J-m Oentimn, p. 106; Qrdco- 
iialitche ReehUgetchichte, p. 46; Grimm, B. A., p. 443. At any 
rate, such a custom seems to me to fit in excellently with the 
Indo-European view of marriage. The wife belongs to the man, 
body and soul, and what she produces is his property, as much as 
the calf of his cow, or the crop of his fields. The husband there- 
fore regards the child of his wife and another ■ man as his own, 
provided only it was begotten with his will The same conception 
of the husband’s absolute right of property in the wife accounts 
for the Scandinavian’s offering the marriage bed to his guest 
(Weinhold, Altn. Lehen, p. 447). 

It is part of the same circle of ideas, that the naive feeling of 
antiquity saw nothing mortdly objectionable in a married man’s 
having to do with other women, whereas adultery in the woman 
was punished with the severest penalties, because it was an 
infringement of the man’s right of property. The Homerio hero 
speaks without shame of his concubines ; Agamemnon {II. ^ ix. 
128,^.) promises the wrathful AchUles seven Lesbian women in 
addition to Briseis, whose bed he solemnly asseverates he has 
never approached, and twenty of the most beautiful Trojan women 
after the capture of Troy,^ and finally his own daughter (iydfSvov) 
M lawful wife. The position of the or SovpiKnfrv woWa/tfs 
18 generally unquestioned by the side of the KovpiSir, SXovos. The 
practice of putting women taken m adultery to death has left no 
trapes in Greece ; moral death, atimia, was substituted (dTi/iffiv 

T iBlwrov airf -irapcuTKevd^m). 

in UjTOe the adulteress was taken through the town on a donkey 
tad then exposed on a stone (K. F. Hermann, Lehrlvdi d&' Oriech. 
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S. A. heroAtsg. 11 , Th, Thalheim., p. 18). The husband dematided 
his ISva back (above, p. 382), and might slay the adulterer taken 
in flagranti* (Hermann, loc cit, p. 37, note 6). 

Precisely the primitive pomt of view is preserved in the legal 
conception of ancient Rome, as presented by Cato in Gell., 10. 23 : 

“ In adulterio uxorem tuam si prehendiases, sine iudicio impune 
neoares (until the lex Julia de adulterna) : ilia te, si adulterares 
sive tu adulterarere, digito non auderet contingere, neque lus eat " 
(Marquardt, Privatlthen, p. 66). 

The case is the same amongst the Teutons of the Nprth 
(Weinhold, Altn. Leben, pp. 248, 260). The husband is dloved 
the moat unreatrioted oonoubinate, the woman taken m adultery 
may be put to death along with her paramour. Soin«wJl« 
milder, and amounting to the same thing as the Greek atit^ia., 
is the punishment awarded to the adulteress amongst the 
Teutons according to Tacitus (Germ., oh. 19): “Pauoissima in 
tarn numerosa gente adulteria, quorum poena prsesens et maritis 
permissa . accisis crimbus, nudatam, coram propinquis expellit 
domo maritus ao per omnem vicum verbere agit," On the other 
hand, it is ordained by the Zex Vistg., iii. 4. 4 (Grimm, iS. A., 
p. 460) : “ Si adulterum oum adultera mantus vel sponsus ocoi- 
derit, pro homicida non teneatur.” 

Again, according to the customary law of the southern Slavs, 
the injured husband may kill the adulteress and her paramour on 
the spot. Occasionally m the folk-songs the woman is doomed to 
be torn to pieces by horses (Krause, loe. ctt., 611, 566). 

In ancient India concubinage and polygamy can seldom be 
sharply distinguished. I have no information from ancient 
sources as to the treatment of the adulteress. In the later law- 
books (Jolly, loc. cit., § 12) adultery in the woman is naturally 
a legitimate ground for patting her away. Further, she is to 
be supplied only with bare necessaries, her hair is to be out (cfl 
Tacitus, above), she is to be badly clothed and kept to the lowest 
kind of servile work. 

But the despotic nature of the husband’s rule over the wife 
comes out almost more clearly in the custom, common to the 
Indians, Bomans, and Teutons, according to which it lay with the 
father to “ take up ” (toUere, ttmcipere) the child his wife bore to 
him, and thereby to decide whether it should live or die, i.e., be 
exposed. AmO’ -■st the Teutons it is impossible to doubt that the 
decision dependi solely on the will of the fathert (Grimm, £. A., 
p. 465; WeinholL., Altn. Leben, p. 260). In ancient Rome the 
father’s right to sell his child or put it to death is to be regarded 
as following from the pairia potestas (Marquardt, Privatlebm, 
pp. 3, 81). 

* Oa the very instructivo provision of the Gortyna code, P. BUcheler, 
and E Zitelmann, Das Sedit von Qorlyn, p. 101,/., 1886. 

t The olause in Cftrm., c. 18. “Numenim liberorum flnire . . . . . 
flagitinm habetur,” is very remarkable, and at absolute variance with the 
rest of onr information. 
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Things are not quite so clear amongst the Indians. A passage 
in the Eigveda* (v, 2, 1 ) may, according to Ludwig (Rigveda, vi. 
142), imply that in India too the mother “gives” the child to 
the father; and a passage in the TaittiriyorSamhitd (Zimmer, 
Altind. Leben, p, 319; Ludwig, Rigvsda, v. 668) mentions the 
exposure of daughters, and implies the custom already mentioned 
by the child taken up by the father. When, on the other hand, 
the Shtros expressly mention the father and mother as those who 
have the power to give, to sell, and expel their sons (c/. Leist, 
Altar. Jm Gent, p. 116), we shall scarcely go wrong if we consider 
this provision not ns anything primeval, but as simply the con- 
sequeuoe of the gradually growing view that man and wife were 
the two halves of one and the same body {cf. Jolly, loc. cit., p. 437). 

In Greece, too, “exposure in eaithem vessels,” was 

very widely spread, as was the sole of children, which was not 
forbidden bylaw even till Solon’s tune (Plutarch, Solon, 23. 13). 
In Thebes, alone, exposure was forbidden by a strict law, though 
sale was allowed instead, in case of extreme poverty (yElian, V. U., 
ii. 7). That the will of the father (not of the two parents) is to 
be regaided as exercising the final decision as to the life or death 
of the child can scarcely be doubted, although it was limited at an 
early period by the necessity of consulting the sib or a family 
council. In Sparta, where trom a certam age the child ceased to 
belong to the parents and become the property of the State, to 
yo'injdh' ovK rjv Kvpiot 6 yevygcrae (as he was therefore elsewhere) 
rp<<^«iv, but tSv (jtvXcrSiv ol irpeo-ySuraToc decided whether the child 
should be raised (Plutarch, Lycurgm, xvi.); similarly at Home the 
child had to be shown, before exposure, to Tthn-t AvSpdtri rots 
JyytoTa oIkoviti (Dion., ffal,, ii. 16). 

Besides children who were weak, sickly, and of doubtful legiti- 
macy, it was generally daughters — who were a “grief” to the 


Vedio world (c/, Zimmer, Attind. Lehen, p. 320) — that were 
exposed. The same sentiment as to daughters pervades Greek 
(Hermann-Blttmner, Privatalt., p. 282), Eoman (Marquardt, Privat- 
lehen, p. 3), and Teutonic (Weinhold, Altn. Leben, p. 260) 
antiquity, and is not ill adapted to throw a streak of light on 
the primitive view of women. 


Finally, the oharaoter of Indo-European marriage equa)ly 
warranted the master of the household originally in exercising 
the same right of sale and death over the wife herself as over the 
children (cf. as to the Gauls, Ossaar, vi. 19, “ vin in uxores siout 


in hberos vitm neoisque habent potestatem ; ” as to the North 
Teutons, Weinhold, Alim,. Leben, p. 249 ; as to the Eomans, 
Eosshaoh, Mihn. Lhe, p. 20). But this hardship was the fit at to 
he alleviated, owing to the sympathy of the wife’s family m the 
fate of their blood-relation. 


The closest connection, in my opinion, subsists between the 
house-master's unrestricted right of property, in his wife and the 
awful doom which in Indo-European antiquity awaited the sur- 
KwmAritn mdtS yuvaiih idmiibdJum. pittd UthwrH nd dddAH pitrf. 
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viving wife, the widow (Sans i!idJuk)d, Lat. vidua, I. fedb, O.S. 
vtdova, Goth. viduv6*'). It is no longer possible to doubt that 
ancient Indo-Germanic custom ordained that the wife should die 
with her husband. This custom has its origin in part in the wish to 
provide the deceased in hia grave with everything which was dear to 
him in life ; and partly was designed to make the life of the house- 
father safe on all sides (ef. Caesar, B. G , vi. 19), and to render him 
an object of perpetual care and anxiety to his family. The custom 
of burning widows, among tbe northern Indo-Europeans, has been 
exhaustively treated before now by V. Hebn (p. 473,/). 

Amongst the Hindus, even in the time of the Rigveda, milder 
customs prevailed, as is shown by a hymn (x. 18, 7), in which the 
following words of comfort are spoken to a wife mourning over her 
husband :t— 

“ Arise, 0 wife, to the world of life ; 

Pled IS his spirit by whom thou aittest, 

Who took thy hand and wooed thy heart ; 

Thy marnage with him is ended." 

(Gieldiier-Kaegi, 70 Zieder.) 

Zimmer, however (Allind. Leben, p. 329), rightly points out that 
this passage only shows that the burning of widows was not usual 
in the home of the poet who wrote the Imes. In the Athorvaveda, 
on the other hand, the custom is designated primeval (dMrma 
pwdnd). The fact, again, that it was retained by tbe Bfahmins 
shows that we have here much more probably to do with an insti- 
tution hallowed by antiquity than a capricious innoyation of the 
priestly caste. As to the position of the widow in later times in 
India, see Jolly, he. cit, ^ 14-17. 

When sentiments had become more humane, traces of the old 
state of things still showed themselves m the prohibitions issued 
against the second marriage of widows. Such was the case 
amongst the West Germans (Tacitus, Genfi., o. 9, in quibus tantum 
vvrgihes nubunt), and also in ancient Greece (wporepov Si KaOttrrnKti 
T<us ywaiilv iir ivSpl AwoOdVovri ygjptieiv, Paus., ii. 21. 7). 

In objection to our view of the original position of the Indo- 
European wife, we niay be asked, if it is correct, what was the 
differenoe between the Indo-European wife and the female slave, 
whom we must imagine on general grounds, if not on the evidence 
of language, to have existed in the Indo-European famUyl To 

* It is Customary to oonnsot Greek 4f9«oj, "young man" ("widowed"?), 
with these words (!). 

When Krek {Einleitung^, p. 66) alleges that, if onr assumption that 
widows were burnt in the primeval Indo-European period were true, there 
could be no Indo-European word for widow, we must answer first that for t)ie 
interval between the death and tbe solemn burial of the husband a name 
would be necessary for the wife or wives left by him, and next that we need 
not regard the practice of putting widows to death as a rule without excep- 
tions.' Wo may imagine, for. instance, that a widow of a man who died 
without issue was allowed to contract a **levlrate marriage " in order to raise 
up seed to the dead man , cy., indeed, Eigveda, x. 40 • " Who puts you to 
bed, as the widow doss the brother-in-law, 4he wife tho husband in tbeir 
common abode t" 
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this we would answer that the distinction between the two must 
have been at once very fine and very important : very fine, inas- 
much as we cannot imagine the sphere of the Indo-European wife 
to have practically dififered from that of the slave-girl ; very im- 
Jjortant, inasmuch as the legitimate progeny obviously could only 
be obtained from a legitimate wife, and the latter, accordmg to the 
view that universally prevailed amongst the ancient Indo-European 
peoples, could only be drawn from amongst the free members of 
the tribe, who were bound together by one tongue, one faith, one 
law. This, in the most ancient times, at once gave the wife the 
advantage over the slave-girls and concubines of the house, and 
provided the basis on which might be developed the nobler view 
of the position of woman that oharacterises most Indo-Europeans 
even in early stages of civilisation. 

Tempting as it would be to discuss a series of other points of 
importance in the history of the Indo-European family, such as 
the most ancient testamentary arrangements or the question 
whether blood-rektionship prohibited marriage,* Sec., we now 

* We may, however, give in a note some facta on the aubjeat ; in the 
Aveata the marriage of kin ia lauded as a pious aud meritorious work. “The 
moat pious of the pious is he who remains faithful to the good religion of the 
worshippers of Ormuzd, and who in his family fulfils the saoivd duty of 
wedding kin" (W: Geiger, Ostircai. KuUur., p. 246). Oambyses and other 
Persian kings married tneu sisters. 

In the well-known song of the Bigveda (x, 10), Yaml appears in support 
of the marriage of brother and sister, while the opposition Is personified in 
Tama. Buddhist legends mention vanons cases of the marrnwe of brother 
and sister. In the older literature marriage with the dau^ters of the 
mother's brother and sons of the father’s sister are permitted (Weber, Indwche 
Stud., X. 76). Subsequently, the prohibition, especially of the marriage of 
Sapm^, becomes mote strict (Jolly, loe nt., § 6. 2) 

In Homer, the marriue of brother and sister, strictly peaking, is to he 
found only in myth 0^ the example of Zeus and Hera, Diomedes married 
his mother's sister, Alcinons his brdtller’s daughter (Buohholz, Seahen, iL 2 ; 
19 ) Marriage with half-sisters on the father's side (not on the mother’s) was 
also allowed in later times (Hermann-Bllunner, PrivcUaltert, p.' 261). 

On the other hand, amongst the' Romans it was not onstomaiy for the 
woman to marry out (wuihere) of the pens; but alliances between persons 
under the same patHa potestcn, even to the degree of cousins, were n^arice et 
ivMsUe nwptiee. This was relaxed in later timea (Marqnardt, Pnvatleben, 
p. 29). 

It is hard to discover what was the original state of things amongst the 
northern Indo-Europeans, owing to the early spread of the prohibited degrees 
of the church. 

It ia further to he noted that snoient prohibitions of marriage within 
certain degrees do not seem to have been based on observation of any of the 
coneeqnencea asserted by modem lunacy doctors to follow on such marriages. 
In this connection a passage of Plutarob's iloralia is instractive: — 

pint. , Qu^ut.Mom . , 108. r/ 84 rtts ^yytr yitfouf ot yafiovfft J irSrtpoy 

Tolf yipois rit oUttSriiTat, Kal <ru77fveT» 1ro^X(lll^ iriKTUirSai, 

SiSSyrts irifoti koI KufiSdyayr^s wop’ iripoty yvyaiieas; 1) <po0oS/ityoi rhs iv 
ToI| ydfion rSy iruyytySy 8ia^ap4i, is Kai rd Shcata srpoaontoM^voiaas ; 

^ woAXdr fioTiB&y rdt yvycuKas Sp&vrts 81 daOivticty tsofidyas, ovk ifiot^oyro 
rdf iyytt yiyevt irvyonci(ny, Srvs iv ol dytpts dtixSiirty atrds, o! <ruyytyt7s 
fiartiSriy , It presents the most varioue conjectures as to the reasons of the 
ohnous difference between the views of the Greeks and the Romans on this 
point, and yet makes no mention whatever of physiological considerations. 
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break off this subject in order to turn our attention to certain 
political and social organisations of wider extent than the family 
amongst the Europeans. 

HI. Family and Statb. 

That the most ancient forms of government amongst Indo- 
European peoples are based on the organisation of the family is 
an established fact. It is not, however, so much our purpose here 
to trace in detail the process by which the state was evolved from 
the family, as to discuss how far this process may be conjectured 
to have been carried in the primeval period. As far as the evi- 
dence of language is concerned this is not easy, for, as we remarked 
on p. 140 above, all equations referring to the political life of the 
Indo-Europeans possess such elasticity of meaning, that it is 
difficult to determine their original sense. 

From what has already been said, the Indo-European family is 
best conceived as reaembhng the Roman familia, i.&, as consisting 
of the women, children, and slaves under the potestm of a single 
house-master. The wife came into the "hand" of the house- 
master by capture or purchase, in manm venit, as it is put in the 
Roman phrase, which is, perhaps, connected in fact and in ety- 
mology with the Teut. (from O.H.G. mnnt, “protection,’’ 

“hand,” mnni-boro), which again expresses the same idea. The 
agnatic exclusiveness of the Indo-European family, as regards those 
outside it, and the despotic power exercised within its limits by 
the man over his wives and children have already been described. 

The question now presents itself, bow many of the descendants 
Trpot varpSi were included in the primitive family? Amongst 
various Indo-European peoples, especially the Indians, Greeks, and 
also the Teutons, a custom is found to exist, in the most ancient 
times, in accordance with which, when a son marries he leaves the 
paternal house, kindles a hearth-fire of his ofrn, and founds a new 
home. Leist (OrcCco-italitche JRechUgeschickte, p. 64 ; Aliwf, Jut 
Gent, p. 34) regards this as the original piactioe, for he wdl not 
allow that the primeval period had any “patriarchal character 
whatever! I must, however, confess, that though such a speedy local, 
dissolution of the Indo-European family is conceivable at a higher 
stage of culture, when permanent agrioiilture and private property 
in land are known, I cannot imagine it as existing m nomad or 
semi-nomad life. I am, therefore, more inclined to look for the 
original type of the Indo-European family in another organisation, 
the existence of which is authenticated in the case of many Indo- 
European peoples, though it is wholly ignored by Leist, that is, in 
the joint familjr of the Hindus, the Irish Sept (Maine, Leches ^ 
the Marly History of InstitutionsA', p. 79, /), and above all m the 
Slavonic “ House-Community.” . \ 

Such a house-community (called amongst other things tao/ruga) 
consists, according to Erauss’ description {Sitte und Brauch beiden 
Stidslaven, p. 64, /.), of a body of about sixty or seventy members, 
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■who are blood-relations, to the second or third degree “ of cou/rse only 
on the male side.” At their head is a house-administrator (usually 
domadin), who is indeed paid the greatest respect, but •who is not 
to be regarded as the master and owner of the family property, 
like the 'Romm pater familias. The family property is rather the 
]oint property of all the male adult members of the household. 

The houso-Qommunity dwells together, indeed ; but the real 
house {ogniStije, “the place of the fire") is occupied solely by the 
house-administrator aud his family, whilst round it in a horseshoe 
orescent are grouped the apartments, which are only bedrooms, 
of the other members Meals, which it is the business of the 
domaMca to provide, are taken in common. The men eat first, 
then the women consume what is left.* 

That we are, however, justified in regarding this arrangement as 
the Original Indo-European practice, follows from the fact that 
traces of it have been preserved more or less clearly in Greek and 
Boman antiquities also. In Rome it seems to have been by no 
means uncommon for blood-relations to dwell together. It is told 
of M. Crassus that he was brought up in a little house with two 
brothers. The brothers had wives, while their parents yet lived. 
And all sat at one and the same table (Plut., M. Grass., i.). We 
need only allude to the sixteen iElii; “Quibus uuadomuncula erat 
— et unus in agro Veiente fundus ” (c/ for this and further, Mar- 
quardt, PrivatUben, p. 66). 

In Greece, a Homeric example of the joint family is afforded by 
Nestor’s household. Various instances from Attic law are cited by 
Jevons in the paper already mentioned, “Kin and Custom ” (Jo«m. 
of Phtlol., x'vi. 102, jf.). But it is amongst the Dorians that the 
original state of things is reflected with especial distinctness. In 
Sparta the indivisibility of the xX^pos, which is not to be regarded 
as a new arrangement, but as the primeval form of property in 
land, compelled brothers to live together on the undmded heritage. 
The eldest was indeed the real heir, kcnumdpwv, and the others, 
married or unmarried, partakers and sharers in the use of the 
family property {cf Lelst, Grdco-italische Mechtsgeschichte, p. 78), 
If Polybius (xx. 6) here talks of polyandry and community of 
wives, it is, it seems to me, because he has misunderstood the 
ancient house-community. Possibly his statement is due to his 
having observed “ that where several generations and households 
live together, there is a tendency to a certain licence and disorder 
in the relations of the sexes," as is expressly reported of the 
Russian iihd (cf. F. v, HeUwald, Die mensMufve FamUie, p. 609). 
The same explanation, I should be inclined to conjecture, will 
apply to other statements about polyandry amongst Indo- 

* Separata meals for the two aezea at any rate on. festal occasions, seems to 
have been the primeval praotioe. It prevailed, in the Teutonic world. Cf.' 
Niebolungenlled (B.), 1071 

JVitoX gewonKeUe di taeden si sieh dd; 

Ritter vmdfnmwm die giengen anderswd. 

In Homer, too, the women osnally take their meals in their own rooms. 
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Europeftti peoples, e.g., Coesar (v. 14) about the ancient Britons • 
“Uxores habent deni duodenique inter se communes et maxune 
fratres cum fratribus parentesque cum liberis,” and Herodotus 
(iv. 103) about the (Thracian?) Agathyrsae : IvIkolvov rmv 
ywaiKaiv Tr)v lu^iv TTOLtvvrat, iva KacrlyvrjTOi re dWyKoiv ^aicrt Kal 
ohcqiot i6vTf'S Trdvrti fufre <j>d6v<a jitfr ixOti. XP^oiyrai ii dWtjXovi. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that we shall be nearer the truth if 
we conceive the Indo-European family rather after the fashion of 
the Slavonic house-communities, than on the model of the later 
divided family — with this exception, that in the place of the South 
Slavonic house-administi-ator, we must imagine the stringent 
potestas of the Eoman house-father, which indeed manifests itself 
much more decidedly in the Eussian house-senior than in the 
South Slavonic domaiyin. 

When the house-father died aE his rights went to the eldest 
son ; especially were the women of the family, the mother and 
sisters, under his guardianship This seems to have been the 
ancient Indo-Oermanic system. Thus a Vedic hymn says : “ TJihds 
(the dawn) bares her bosom to men, as a maiden, who, having no 
brother, yields herself with the less reserve to her husband ” So, 
too, among the Teutons, Kriomhilt is under the protection, not of 
her mother, but of her brother : — 

Ir pfldgen, drt hilnege edd unde rich — 

Dinfrowe was ir svester : die Iteide hUems in ir pjUgen, 

just as in the Roman family, after the death of the father, the 
sons of the family had the tutela of the mother and sisters 
(Mommsen, Rdmische Oeschichte, i. p. 69, 7th ed.; Eng. trans. 
pop ed.. History of Rome, i. 60). In Greece, too, sons who had 
man’s estate Were Kvpioi of their sister and widowed mother. 

Hence, a specially close connection between a sister’s children 
and their mother’s brother, their uncle. Sororwm filiis, says 
Tacitus {Oerm., o. 30), idem apud awncvlum gui ad patrem honor. 
In this connection, which finds such a simple explanation in the 
brother’s importance in the family, I cannot trace any indication 
that community of wives was primeval, and that the children con- 
sequently belonged to the relations of the mother. 

In spite of this prominent position of the mother’s brother in the 
ancient Teutonic family, the patrum distinctly comes before the 
avuTundus, the agnates before the cognates, in testamentary suc- 
cession (“Si hbevi non sunt, proxiraus gradus in possessione 
fratres, patrui, avunouli,” Germ., 20), which once more oonfimM 
our assumption that the organisation of the family was agnatic in 
the primeval period, and speaks equally clearly against Baohofen’s 
theories (of. Brunner, loc. cit., p. 89). 

It is a question what word was employed in the original language 
to designate the conception of family, which, as the facts of the 
case have shown us, existed. The individual languages seem to 
diverge widely. In Italian, the Umbrian famedias, Oso. famelo 
(famel, “ servus ”),Xiat. f amelia (fam/ul) may be connected with the 
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Sans. dhHman, “place of abode, home, especially the place of the 
sacred fire, kinsmen, body of connected persons generally,” &c. 
(J5. if.); cf. also O&o. fawmat, “habitat.” In Teutonic, the stem 
hiw~, Mwor is mainly used to designate the members of the house- 
hold: Goth, haiva-frav^au, “house-master,” A.S. hirtd, hiwr(kdm, 
“family,” O.H.G. hirdt, “marrying,” O.N, hjd, hjtin, “man and 
■wife,” “servants of the house,” hpske, “family,” A.S. hkoan, pi. 
“servants,” O.H.G. hiwithi, “family, menials,” O.H.G. Mun, 
“ married pair,” “ domestics,” ikc. This Teutonic stem hiiv-, Mwa-* 
exactly corresponds to Lat. eivi-8, the original meaning of ■which 
may ha^ve been “ the individual pater familias” ha his relation to 
the eiviias.f 

In Greek, the concept “ family ” is expressed by oikos, oUerti'a, 
(1/jLotriTrtJot, “companions at board,” opoKaffoi.; lajTrcy; (Aristotle, Fol., 
1. 2); and also, by ■7rdTpa=“the society under the power of the 
war^p" (cf. Gilbert, Oricch. StaaUalter turner, ii. 302). rtarpa and the 
Lat. familvx both shovp a tendency to widen their meaning so as to 
include the tribe (Mommsen, Rom. Steuxtsreekt, iii. 1, p. 10, note 2). 

In the Veda, the word dhJUman, already cited, is used for the 
family, as also grhd, “ house,” in the Avesta nm&na, amongst the 
ancient Persians mdniya is used. 

It seems, therefore, almost impossible to establish a primeval 
term for the concept “family.” However, if one remembers the 
primeval equation already mentioned, Sans, ddmpati = Q. &eov6rr]^, 
Indo-E. *d^i-poti, “pater famihas,” and if one reflects that the 
stem dem-, domo-, in Sans. damd,X in Lat, domns, in G. fidpos 
(tipecidUy in the plural) is used in nearly aU Indo-European 
languages to denote the household, the family, it seems not im- 
probable to me that in Indo-European the house-community was 
designated by *dmr, *do7no-, and the pater famUias at its head by 
*dein-s-poti-s. 

TVe have now to trace the further evolution of the family in the 

* For the development of the meaning of-the Tent, Mwa-, compare the passage 
in the Gterm., c. 20 ; “ Dominum ao serrum nullis edneationis deficiis dignosoas : 
inter eadem peoora. In eadem humo degiint, donee eetas eepuret ingennos, 
virtue agnosest." 

t In the same way, Lat. yalri* and ai/ria, seem to have originally meant 
“ htmae-master,” “eooioty of houae-mastors.” The latter (from *qcn,ria) is 
Connected with Q. Kol-parot, O.H.G. M-r, ht-rero, guvria fgi-ro) may be 
related in the way of rowel gradation to Qf. fibnumeen, Jidm. Staais- 

rtehtAH. 1, pp 5,f., 89/. 

J On this word B. B. remarks : “ The word In Sanskrit has no other 
derivation than from 1. dam (‘compel’), and yet means the spot where a 
free man rales, dominion, Inrisdiction over honse and home. That it is not 
the building that is meant is shown by the usage of the word. If this is the 
right derivation, and, as oan hardly be doubted, G. Sdpoi has the same deriva- 
tion as damd, the former must no longer be reterred .to iifia.’’ We have the 
choice, it seems to me, between regarding the Indo-E, dome- either as first a 
building (i/. above, p. 841), and then as the sphere of a man’s rights, or wee 
vena, as first the sphere of a man’s rights and then as a building — a choice 
wbton does not admit of decision. 

Touching the remarkable Siipoi in the sense of “ family,” compare what has 
been Said above about the South Slavonic house-community’s dwellings. 
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primeval period ; and here, again, we shall start from the state of 
things found amongst the southern Slavs ,• for our opinion— to be 
supported by arguments shortly — is that here, m the mountains of 
Herzegovina and Cmagora, the original form of the Indo-European 
tribe and family has been preserved with almost absolute fidelity. 

The intermediate hnk between the house-community described 
and the tribe (^leme) is here the braistvo, “the brotherhood." 

A brafstvo is formed, when the blood-brothers of a house-com- 
munity separate, but still continue to form a political (territorial) 
and religious (common tutelary hero) organisation, possessing a com- 
mon landed estate. Every frrafstoo has its family legend in honour 
qt the common ancestor. 

The number of the members of a braUtvo varies from 30 to 800, 
which however only inoludes the men capable of bearing arms. 
These fight side by side in battle. The head of the bratsivo is chosen 
by the hratatvenici. He is the leader of the bratatvo in war, its 
political representative in peace, to some extent its judge and the 
leader of the public assemblies. In the latter, only the heads of 
households have a seat and vote, the rest simply have the right of 
acclamation. The bratatvo has usually the exclusive occupation, 
according to its numbers, of one or more villages. 

The bratatmenid regard themselves as bound to one another in 
respect of all things.* This is particularly the case in the matter of 
blood-revenge. Marriage within the bratatvo does not seem to have 
been usual originally. A marriage makes all the bratatvmid of the 
young wife pryate^ji “ friends ” of the husband’s bratatvo. 

The name of the bratatvo is derived from that of the common 
ancestor, and is added to the full name of the individual. Thus a 
man may he culled ; Jovo Petra (father) Markova (grandfather) 
Jankoviia (houae-commumty) KovacevUa (bratatvo). 

Now, there can, in my opinion, be no doubt that the G. Kjtpjrpri 
and the Lat. gem stand, or originally stood, on the same level with 
this South Slavonic bratatvo. 

The original conception -of the G. <f>parpCa has already been 
rightly recognised by Gilbert (Griechiache Staataalter timer, ii, 303), 
when in opposition to the view expressed by Diomarohus (MfiUer, 
Fr. H. 0., ii. 238) that the ^parpia was a religious organisation of 
families oouneotea by marriage with one another, he very justly 
says ; “ But this explanation does not accord with the meaning of 
the word <f>paTp(a, which is applied in the sense of brotherhood first 
to a body of brothers united by their common origin, and then, 
in the course of its advance and development, to their male 
descendants. ^parpCa accordingly can hardly have originally 
differed in meaning from irdTpa (‘family’) in its extended sense of 
the sib, And as a matter of fact the ramifications of the family do 
not spread, as Aristotle also points out, wider than the sib ; for 
marriage, to judge from its original forms — capture and purchase — 
when it took place between members of two different sibs scarcely 
seems to have constituted any close connection between those sihs.” 

* Cf. Krauss, lae. eU., p. SA 
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In Homer the (bratstvo) is a subdivision of the ^vXov 

(pleme). The <^p^op£? fight side by side, hke the bratsfvenici .• — 

Kpiv avSpas Kara ^vKa, Kara ^p^pas, Aydptpvov, 
a>S <fipqTpri <j)pi^rpi](fii dprjyji], tj>v\a Be (j)vXoii. 

(II., ii. 362.) 

I'hat man is originally d^p-qr^ip (ef. Goth, unsibjis) who belongs to 
no sib, dveo-Tios who belongs to no family (II., is. 63, and above, 
p 360). Unfortunately, we learn nothing more from Homer about 
the important and primeval institution of the iftp^pq. In later 
times it was incorporated in various ways in the organisation of 
the state (cf. Biisolt, “ Griech. Staats- uud Eechts-altert.,” in I. 
MflUer’s Handb-uch, iv. 1. 20). 

The common ancestor of the bratstvo or pleme calls to mind the 
qpias Ivdvvpoi of the Cleisthenean tribes. 

The Lat gens corresponds to the South Slav, bratstvo, and G. 
<\>prfrpq in their original significance.* “ The etymology of the 
word is transparent ; it is based on the notion of procreation, and 
that in the legal sense of the act which gives the father authority 
over the son. Hence the two ideas of the fanqily and of the sib : 
the former consists of the free persons under the authority of a 
living ascendant, the latter of those free persons who would have 
been under such authority, had no death taken place." The mark 
of the sib is the namen gentile, the name of the common ancestor, 
which, like the name of the bratstvo, is added to the name of the 
individual • Qu. Fahins Quinti => Quintus of the Fabian gens in the 
potestas of Qv,.\ The members of the sib are called gentiles, also 
patres, “ house-fathers," and patricii. They are divided in Roman 
testamentary law into sui, adgnati (with assignable gradus), and 
the other gentiles. The ancient political significance of the gens 
was lost in that of the state 3 and its legal sphere was limited to 
private life, to the law of property and of ritual. In the former 
respect the gens coUeotively became the depositary of the land- 
laws (Mommsen). 

Coming to the Teutons, we have to mention the gentes cogna- 
tionesqve and the familias et propinquitates (cf. above,' p. 289), to 
which, according to Caesar (vi. 22), the common arahle-land was 
allotted by the pHneipes and magist/ratm, and which according to 
Tacitus (Germ., 7), like the Slav, bratstvenid and the Homeric 
^pTjTop«s, formed a turmam or cuneim in battle. 

That the Teutonic sib (Goth, sibja, Hiojis, also slahta, fara, 
ehunni), as long as it was an agrarian and military unit, is to be 

* <F. Th. Mommsen, iJawiisoAeJ StacUartcht, iii 1, p. 9, ff. 

+ In Indo-Entopean each individual man, as la well known, enjeyed an 
appellation, whioE nsually was a very eonoroua oompound (Sane. KsM- 
mar47i* “O.H.G. Seirnrich, Sans. Satyap^avas—^, ‘EreoieKfit, Sana. Zte- 
d««a-Q. estltSoTos ) ; <f. A. Fjok, Du qHxeh. Ptrsonemamen, Gbttingen, 
1874. yroin the agreement of Greek and Teutonic, we may perhaps infer that 
the name of the father played its part in the son's appellation, in that one 
member of the father's compound name was reproduo^ m the compound 
name of the child, e.g , Aire-Kpinji, son of .Walt-hert, son of 

Watd-ram, {gf. Bmgmann, Grmdriss, ii. 1. 82). 
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conceived as having been purely agnatic, seems to me to be per- 
fectly self-evident. For how could the unity of the sib be main- 
tained, if relationship on the female side bad been regarded as 
constituting a bond of kindred t Brunner rightly calls attention 
{D. B., p. 80) to the agnatic character of the Teutonic tribal 
legend (Manus and the descendant of bis three sons, Ingvaonen, 
Istvaonen, Herminonen). I, therefore, entirely agree with the clear 
definition of the Teutonic moeg given by Eosin, Der Begriff 
der Schwertmagen, p. 60, Breslau, 1877. According to this" 
authority, in the purely agnatic moeg, the character of which be- 
came gradually obscured by the “ever-growing respect paid to 
kinship through the female side,” the sword-kin, the spear-kin, and 
lance-kin, simply mean the male members of the sib, the spindle- 
kin, distaff-kin, and play-kin, the female members. 

The primitive Teutonic suffix expressing the connection of the 
individual with a sib, was -inga, e.g., O.N. Yljingar, AS. Wylfingas, 
M.H.G. WUlfinge. The transition of the Bib-communities {gentet 
cogmtionesque) into local organisations is admirably indicated by 
the employment of this sufipix to denote the inhabitants of a district 
or town, e.g., A.S. Gentingas, Idumingcu, &c. (Kluge, Nominale 
Stammh., § 26). The case is the same wheu Attic demes are 
named after a sib (Philatdai, Paiomdai, Butadai, like ‘ArpefSai, 
Ac.) ; for the village-community {xiofiy}) is nothing but the sib or 
become a local habitation. 

In Asia, Herodotus divides the Persians into numerous 
such as the IlacrapydESiu, Mapdl<^4oi, M(£<rxio4. These yanf], again, are 
divided into the with which we are familiar. Such a 

d>pgrpr] of the HatrapyaSai were the 'A)(aiptt'tSai, from whom the 
Persian kings were descended (i. 126) In the language of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, such a called vHth, in the Avesta 

vi*, “ sib, village," in nomad life the clan, on which the modem 
organisation of the Afghans is based (W. Geiger, Ostiran. Kidtwr, 
p. 425, ff.). In the Eigveda viy, as it seems, frequently means a 
combination of several mbs ; the individual sib os a settlement is 
CEdled grWma and vrjdna, as a community jifriTiiaii. The wider and 
the narrower term alike is used in a military sense also (Zimmer, 
Altind. Leben, p. 168, ff.). 

The question now is what appellation may have established 
itself in the original language for the sib and the clan. The 
word for a body of persons bound together by kinship or neighbour- 
hood, which is most widely spread in the Indo-European languages, 
and the most tenacious of life, is one already mentioned in some of 
its forms : Sans, vif, O.P. v’ith, Zend via, G. Foe in * 

* Od.,xix. 177.— 

T« STo( re IliXauryo}. 

Hesiod, Fr. vii; — 

rdrrei Tpix^iets JcoX/oiTat 
oUyfxa rptridiy yaTay tuis rclrpris iSitrarro. 

Were the *0pii-7mn, eppxts also possibly the “ iour-olanaed ? ” Spa— 
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(also oTKos = Sati8. vggd), Lat. vicm, O.S. vtsS, Lith. wi?sz- (in 
vniizpaU), Gotl,. veihs, I. fich (Com, gwk), Alb. mte. 

I am of opinion that this was the original term for the sib, so 
far as it required to be designated as a settlement (Sans, vip, 

“ enter, settle ”) on a common pasture-ground. This, the original 
meaning, is most faithfully preserved in Iranian. In Sanskrit, as 
also in the G. Ftx, it has extended its meaning so as to designate 
the canton. In the Lat. titow, Goth, vdhs, O.S. vkl, Cora gioic, 
■which practically mean the village, the natural and almost ineidt- 
able change of meaning has taken place: the settlement on a 
common pasture-ground has become a setGement on common 
arable land, the sib village : Sans, grdfma, G. ku/oj (according tO 
Aristotle, the stage intermediate between ohcos and 'ir6Xis) <= Goth. 
haim», Lith, ktmas, 0. Pr. caymia* 

If this is correct, Tve get the following stages of evolution in the 
primeval period : — 

Demr, domo-, “family” (joint family), dem-s-poii, “pater 
familiaa.” 

F 1 I-, viJc; “ sib ” (as a settlement), vik-poti “ sib-moster ” (Sans. 
vif-pdti, Zend vtspaiii, Lith. loiiszpata). 

In addition to the last equation, in which the sib is regarded as 
a settlement, as we have said, there may have been other names in 
the primeval period which referred rather to the sib as a com- 
munity of kinsmen. In this sense such words majr have been used 
as Sans, jdna, G. yA/os, Lat. genus, O.H.G. chunni, or Goth. kno]?8, 
O.H.G. chnwt, <3vmosli ~ G. yvm&%, “ consangnineus,” “ brother ’’ 
(c/. <f>p^pv ■ frater). 

The assembled kinsmen were perhaps originally designated by 
the Goth, dbja, O.N. Sif, “ goddess of the family and marriage ” = 
Sans. salM, “ assembly house ” k {gf. above, p. 344). Finally, we 
have yet to mention an equation which belongs here, Longob. 
fara, “sib” (Paul., Biac., ii. 9, also “a division of an army,’’ 
O.H.G. fara ]dsez’=>castrum, Burg, faramanni), which I derive 
from *paiid, and compare ■with G. irarfs, mjdj, “ relation,” waulTai, 
“ (ru'yyo'«iv, olxeioi ” (Hesych.), and Lat. pdricida, parrictda (pdzd : 
pasa). Accordingly, I, -with Brunnenmeister (Bas TStungsver- 

“fonr the aspirate may he due to the spiritns asper in the middle of the 
word («/'. O. Meyer, Or. w.“, p. 209). As to To3““four" (rodirffa), J. 
Sohmidt K. Z., xxv. 48, jf,; <jf. fhrther, A. Eick, B. B., iii. 168. 

• This change of meaninfi' naturally frequently repeats itself. Thus the 
Teutonic /»ra, mwgt, 4o,, originally namea for bodies of kinamen, come to be 
applied to local di-viaions [qf. Brunner, it (?,, p. 84), 

The transition is in the opposite direction, from the locality to the com- 
muniiy, in the Teutonic words; 0 H.Q dor/, A S, ^orp : Goth. “arable- 
land.’'^ Of. also Oynar. tref, “village’’ {Aitrciates), and also Eat, tribus, 
XJmht. irifu, “part of the common fields, common field" (“community"). 
On this word, qf. Mommsen, BSm. StaatsreeAt, lii. 1. 96. 

+ Some compare O.S. ssftrii, “free farmer," here also. The fundamental 
meaning would then be “ one of the sib in a farming village-community ;’’ qf, 
also above, p. 360. 
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hreohm %m altrom. Recht, Leiprag, 1887), regard the latter as the 
“ murderer of a kinsman.” * 

Having disooTered in the vik-ea the most ancient and tenacious 
political organisation of the Indo-Europeans, we may venture to 
consider that in the vi^ea resided the power of the law, also, whioh 
afforded the individual protection to life and limb. The solidarity 
of the sib, as we have already intimated, is shown not least 
strikingly in the obligation of the blood-feud, whioh fonns part of 
the conception of the sib in relation to other sibs. This most 
primitive foim of penal law can still be detected amongst all Indo- 
European peoples, + amongst some only in faint traces, as in the 
case of the Indians and Bomapsj in the case of others, as the 
Greeks, Teutons, and Slavs, it appears in full force in their early 
history, while it survives to the present day amongst the Afghans, 
Albanians, and some Slav peoples. But wherever this institution 
is found, we also find the possibility of buying off the revenge of 
the injured sib by means of wer-geld^ and thereby of averting the 
eyil consequences of a feud which otherwise would be transmitted 
fbom generation to generation. Thus we have in Homer : — 

ital /Uv ns Tt Kocnyv^oto l^ov^os 
iroivrjv o5 woiSds iM^aro rtdvrfinot' 

KoX p o piv «v S^/uji p,evti airo^ iriiW’ Airorfiras, 

ToO T ipriTifTM KpoSn; Koi Bvjxoa 6.ytpimp 

•Kowrpr Stiap-tvov. (77., il. 631.) 

With regard to the Romans, the sentence of Tacitus {Germ., 21) 
applies ; “ Susoipere tarn iuunioitias seu patris seu propinqui quam 
amioitias necesse est ; neo implaoabiles durant : luitur enim 
homieidium oerto armentorum an peconim numero reoipitque 

•The objections whioh E. Loening (A / d. getamU SlrafredUsw , vIL 
665) makes to the equation trrjis and piridda, whioh was first put forward hy 
Frdnde (B, S., viii. 164), and to which I add the Tent, faro,, will not hold 
water. True, vij6s means kinsman generally, and affitiii in particular ; but 
OUT inquiries have shown that if a ptuneval equation to denote the sih can 
he found amongst the Indo-Europeans, it (pm only he of hgnatio character. 
Consequently, if one member of such an equation is need hy some one language 
to designatem noU-agnatio relative or affirm, this must he a secondary mean- 
ing ; itt other words, the Q. vijli must opoe have been identical in meaning 
with Lat. gentUis. 

Precisely the same applies to the Teutonic words, O.H.G. tndg, A S. mag. 
The A.S, magd, who fiAt side hy side, and are answerable for the hehavionr of 
the mag in the fight (Beownlf ed. Heyne, 4 Anil. v. 2887), can only be taken 
as originally equivalent to the Eoman pens, for which I again refer to Eosin's 
work (above, p 899), And yet Goth. mJtgs has taken on the meaning of 
” son-in-law," and O.N. mdgr that of “ relative by marriage, son-in-law.” 

To this must ha added that the oomporison ofpaaricAda, with pvrperam. fee., 
put forward hy Mommsen (iJ8m. BteoWsoht, ii. 1®, p. 628), and approved by 
Loening (loc dt , p 661), is quite untenahle as a piece of philology.' 

As to pdrietda .pametdg,, compare Schweizer-Sidler, Or. d lat Spr.\ p. 66; 
F. Stolz, Lat. Or., p. 168. Frohde's explanation of pdrUAda is also followed 
hy G. Meyer, Or. Or.^, § 228 

t F. Miklosich, Die Blutrache bei den Sloven, Denhsch. d. Wiemsr Akad. 
phil.-hial. Kl., xxxvi. 127, J". 

2 0 
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8ati8fa.ctionem universa domus.” In the Avesta, too, niuidera are 
punished hy fines (sAaHo-cinanho), or sometimes compensated for 
by the oifer of young girls {ndiricinaAhd) ; W. Geiger, Ostiran. 
Kultur, p. 453 And as Roth {Z. d D. M 6., xli. 672) has also 
discovered traces of the wer-geld in the Veda, where it is designated 
by vaira, vairordiya, vairaydtcLna* which corresponds to the 
Teutonic words, AS. vert, M.H.G-. wfire( = O.H.G. weragelt), we 
shall perhaps not go far mong if we regard the possibility of 
averting a blood-feud by means of a fine of cattle as dating from 
Indo-European times, 

The verb which originally connoted the exaction of revenge, 
whether in blood or in the shape of a fine, was Sana, ci, Med. 
cdye, Zend ci. G, Tlvofj.aL (from which also iroii^^Zond Tcahcd)-, 
c/. Curtins, Grundz.’‘, p. 489, and Leist, Oraco-italische liechts- 
geschichte, pp. 321, 741. 

That there were in the sib certain kinsmen, the ueaiest relatives, 
omwhom the duty of taking vengeance first fell, may be assumed a 
priori. In Homer the obligation is mentioned as lying on sons, 
grandsons, father, brothers, and ercujf the last an expression which 
admits of no certain interpretation. AMnes are never mentioned 
in this connection. Once [IL, xv. 654) an avei/fuis is mentioned; 
this is Melanippos, the son of Hiketaon, relatively to Dolops, 
the son of Lampoa. Now, Hiketaon and Lampos were brothers 
{II,, 21 . 238), so tliat we have to do with brothers’ sons, It is 
clear, therefore, that our moat ancient authorities only recognises, 
or at any rate only mentions, agnatic relatives as under the 
obligation of the blood-feud. 

The question, -whether and how far a primitive kind of justice 
was administered 'within the sib, is one on which I cannot enter. 
For offences against the community, such as theft, J &c., a common 
and most terrible punishment may have been expulsion from the 
community In this relation we have a most remarkable equation 
in Sans. (Vedic) paraivrj'=- vrecca, 0. Sax, wrehkio, O.H.G. 
reecho, O.N. rekkr. 

The means employed for discovering the gpiilty were, even in 
the primeval period, ordeals, especially by fire and water (A. Kaegi, 
Alter und, Herkunft dee germanucfien OottesvHeils, FeMchrift isur 
Begnlsmjig der xxxix. Yertammlung deuticher Philologen -und Sckul- 
manner in Zurich, 1887). 

The union of several elans (vik-es) produces a higher association 
•which we may call the canton or also the tribe. That such com- 
binations were formed even in the primeval period for common 
objects, and especially for military purposes, is extremely probable. 
Only, it does not seem as though a fixed uniform peime had 
established itself at that time for these higher political units. In 

* Uelbruok differs in LeiSt’s Altar. Jus Chmi , p. 2S7, 

+ Etyoiologically oonnected witfi and Litb evAezirs {^^t-Jors), 

“ guest.” 

tSans. siind, tdyH, ‘‘ thief,” Zend tow, G. rnriu (lat. mustila, "stealer of 
mice ’’-"weasel”), I. to«i, O.S. tall; G, Lat. clepan, Goth. Mifan. 
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the Avesta we find used to express this conception . zaniv, and 
datihu = 0. Pers. dahyush , m Sanskrit the wp is followed by the 
jdncL ; in Greek the tribe is called <fiv\ov, (f>vX 7 ], and also ytvo^ j in 
Slavonic plSmf ; the Teutons were divided into pagi = Goth, gavi, 
O.H.Q. gomoi and civitates = Goth T^iuda. The latter alone recurs 
in the same or a similar sense in several western Indo-European 
languages: Goth. ]>iuda, O.H.G. diot = 0,l. tdaih, Oso. tovta, 
Umbr. tdta, Lith. tautd, “ district.” 

In Indo-European the expression vik- or vik-es must have served 
to also express the combination of several clans. When such 
combination took^ place, it became necessary to choose one of 
the clan-lords (vik-poti) to administer the common business, and 
above all to act as supreme commander. It is not impossible that 
the equation, Sans, rtljan = Lat. rex, I. ri, designated some such 
office. 

It IS conceivable that the first beginnings of the trwoiK«r/ids 
of several clans round a common centre go back to primeval tidies. 
Amongst the southern Slava, as Krausp (loc. dt, p 22) relates, 
every ^upa (the district inhabited by a pUme) was bound to erect 
a stronghold for its own defence, in a spot adapted by nature for 
the purpose. “The stronghold was the political centre, and in 
ancient times also the religious centre of the whole Hpa. Here 
the elders of the mpa assembled for their common deliberations, 
this was their base in war, their place of retreat m time of 
attack.” The same arrangement may have been known to the 
primitive period, and may be indicated by the equation, Sans, pur 
= G. irdXis. 

It is in clans, individual or confederated, that we must, we 
believe, imagine the Indo-Europeans to have migrated and have 
been diffused. Even when the Indo-Europeans had effected the 
transition to agricultural life, and the transformation of the nomad 
elans into bodies of farmers and village-communities, even then 
the period of their migrations over Indo-European territory had not 
yet come to a close. We have in this work pointed out ofteu 
enough that their migp'ations reach up to and over the threshold 
of history. It was obviously a common occurrence for a number 
of village-communities weary of the work of agriculture, or led by 
desire of better soil, to out their crops, hke the Helvetii of Ceesar, 
pull down their lightly-built huts, pack child and chattel on the 
wagon, with its team of oxen, and seek their fortune in a distant 
land. The sweet word “fatherland” had no attractive sound 
for primitive man, nor did ’it acquire it until a territorial basis 
was supplied to the political unit in place of the tie of kin * In 
those wandering times people and army were one (O.H. G falc ; cf. 
O.S. pldhu, “tioop,” “army;” cf. also G. Stj/uos, “ people ” = 01. 
ddm, “a king’s followers;” Windisch, B d .K. Sachs. G, d. W. 
phil -hist KL, p. 246, 1866), and the clan-lord or rig- became the 
commander or vcgevoda. It was in these times that the reins of 
regal or princely power were drawn tighter, and it ia perhaps not 
* Of. Maine, Ltciwre!^, p. 72. 
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mere chance that the Slavonic tribe®, -whom we believe to have 
remained nearest to the original home (ch. xiy.), were the longest 
to remain in ignorance of regal power.* 

I must unfortunately abstain from following the development 
of these factors further, and .can only conolude this chapter by 
lightly touching on one question more, viz,, whether the various 
clans or confederations of clans, which we must suppose to have 
existed in the primeval period, were united under one common 
appellation. There are not wanting scholars who maintain this 
view, and who hold that the common name of the Indo-Europeans 
was Aryans, which is inferred from the agreement of Sans, dtrya, 
Zend airya with the native name of Ireland, i^renn 

(Zimmer, B. B., iii. 137). But granted the comparison is correct — 
Windisoh, Kelt. Spr., p. 139, doubts it — I would not venture to 
draw such a conclusion from it. Turn where we may amongst the 
European members of the Indo-Qermanic family, everywhere we 
find^ be it in Greece or Italy, be it amongst the Slavs or the 
Teutons, scattered tribes with separate and individual names : it 
is only in quite late times that oolleotive appellations appear,, and 
they are generally bestowed from without. That Indians, and 
Iranians alike call themselves drya, tlrya, atrya, is just a proof of 
their uncommonly olpse connection with each other, which is 
without parallel amongst Indo-European peoples. The word- 
stem in question — the original meaning of which is, by the way, 
quite obsoure— may recur amongst other Indo-European peoples 
(of. Ario-vistus, I. avr«, airech, “ nobilis ” = Sans, dryalca), but that 
it was a oolleotive appellation for the Indo-Europeans generally, 
seems to me an unlikely thing, at any rate as soon as we come to 
regard the origined people as split into a number of tribes or 
olaus. 

• Cf. Mlilleiihoff, Deutsche AUertmmshumde, it 31, /, . The name for king 
(O.S. k&npX) was borrowed in primitive Slavonio time* from the 

Teutonic (O.H.G. dinning, O.N. Icormngr). The Teutons, again, borrowed 
their Goth reiha, O.H.G. HhM, ke., from the Celtic (I. rl,). The loan of the 
Teut.-Goth, andbcdUa, ko , from the Gallic a/nibadns, falls under the same head 
as regards meaning and history. 

G. Goth ragmtn (It'Shde, S. S , iii. 18) and 1. flaiJi, "lordship,” 

Goth. mldcL (0 S. vladi/., a loan 1) are prlmevally related. 

0 is not yet quite clear. A new interpretation is given by 

Bejzenberger (Aeitr., if. 174) ; he takes *paei-\o-s {0aei\v, fiao-ikts) as the 
fouiidaiion of 0curt\€ils, and aomparoa *0aai : Zand jaiii, “house,” “family,” 
lAth gimtis, “natural kind,” so that 0aeiKth would he like O.H.G chwmng, 
“ clan-lord.” Fiiva^ and ripetumos are perhaps foreign {£. S., xiv. 809). 
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Diffioulty of the Task— I. A Short History of the Comparative Mythology 
of the Indo-JEur^ean. Peoples! Max Muller, A. Kuhn, W. Schwartz, 
W._ Mannhardt, E. H. Meyer, O. Oruppe — II. Indo-European Etymo- 
logical Ei^uations touching the Belief in the Qods and Cults : Conclusions 
therefrom— III. Concluding Bemarks : Priest and Physiman— Saoriflce— 
Human Sacrifice— Mountain and Eorest Cults— Question of Immortallt;' 
Ancestor Worship, / 

In the infancy of a nation the ultimate questions as to its highev 
spiritual life may be comprehended in the single inquiry : — • 

Had the original people a religion 1 

Did the original Indo-Europeans -wander over the face of the 
earth, dull and indifferent, obeying appetite alone, pront ae ventri 
oboedienteg, burdened with the fear of phantoms, magic, and super- 
stition in its thousand forms 1 Or had they raised their gaze to 
the heavens above, with their terrors and their wonders t And if 
so, in the sun that drives away the hostile night, in the lightning 
winch descends in fire upon the, earth but foreruns the refreshing 
rain, in the storm which bursts from heaven, uprootiug high- 
orowned trees, in the vault of heaven itself which stands above 
the earth and never changes, did they but see mere natural forces, 
now kind, now terrible f Or did they imagine beings in and 
identical with the phenomenon itself, who sat to judge and punish 
right and wrong, the incarnation of a moral order and a law- 
divine? -Did they bow the knee in reverence and offer prayer 
and song ? Were sacrifices offered to avert the -wrath of heaven or 
gifts msSe to get return? Wer^ there already people who had 
succeeded in persuading others that they were the chosen inter- 
preters and guardians of heaven’s will ? And when earth covered 
the corpse, or when the flames of the funeral pyre bad ceased to 
glow — both forms of burial -were known to the Indo-Europeans 
from of old — was all over with man, or did the spirit soar from the 
body to join the spirits of sire and grandsires, and with them live 
u life of blessedness ? 

It is with some embarrassment that we undertake to give an 
answer to these questions which are so easily put and so hard to 
answer ; for just now the history of the religion and mythology of 
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the Indo-Europeans in the most ancient times is the subject of 
views so different, and so fundamentally opposed to each other, that 
it seems impossible at present to take up a safe and well-founded 
position with regard to them. Nevertheless, it would be an in- 
tolerable omission if the subject of religion were left undiscussed 
in this work. 

Our design is to put what we have to say on this matter in three 
sections ; in the first we shall endeavour to sketch with the utmost 
brevity the outlines of a history of the Comparative Mythology of 
the Indo-Euiopean peoples, m we intimated on p. 15. Next, we 
Shall subject those linguistic equations which bear on cults and the 
service of the gods to an examination as to their value for purposes 
of histqry. Thirdly, we shall append in a final section some 
scattered remarks upon ancient Indo-European belief, and especially 
on the doctrine of immortality. 

I. A Short History of thb Comparative Mythology of 
THE Indo-European Peoples. 

The founders of the Comparative Mythology of the Indo- 
European peoples must he considered to bo Max Muller and 
Adalbert Kuhn, whose views, however much they may frequently 
diverge on details,' have so much that is fundamental in common 
that they may here be treated together They are based on three 
leading ideas, maintained by these two scholars : first the con- 
viction, due indeed to the brothers Grimm, that myths have their 
root not in any creation proceeding from a higher stratum of 
society, say the priestly or the minstrel class, but like language 
Itself m the depths of the people’s soul; second, the conviction 
that the most ancient form of the Indo-European belief in the gods 
was to be found in the hymns of the Eigveda, some of which are 
indubitably based upon the observation of natural phenomena, and 
which came to be better known Jfist at the time when both soholara 
were in the prime of their woikmg life ; third, the observation that 
precisely these hymns of the Eigveda display so much resemblance to 
the myths of related peoples, as regards both content and language, 
that they must date from the time of the primeval Indo-European 
period. A. Kuhn has endeavoured to estabheh cycles of Indo- 
European myths of this kind in large numbers : sufiBce it to here 
refer to his works on Gandharvas and Centaiua {K. Z., 1), ’Epivds, 
Saranyu (ib,), on Manus, Mfvms, Mannus {£. Z., iv. 81, jf), ‘Ep/t^s, 
Saram4, S&ram6ya, Wuotan {Haupts Z.^ vi. 117, ffX pie Harahkunft 
des Fetters tmd des Goitertrankes (Berlin, 1869), and others. 
EspecUj boldness in interpreting mythical names as referring to 
natural phenomena is shown by Max Miiller, ivhose studies in 
mythology and the history of religion may be found m his lectures 
on the Science of Language, Essays, Introduction to the Com- 
parative Science of Eeligion, Origin and Growth of Eeligion (London, 
1880), dec. 

A summary of what Max Mtiller now believes to be possible in 
the matter of Comparative Mythology is given in his Biographies 
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0 / Words, pp. 188-98 (Religion and Myth). Here we eome across 
each equations as ’Aire AXodv = Sana apdrrvwvdm, “removing, opening,” 

= Sans ahajld', i‘inoming,day,”‘AxiA\oij's = Sans. from 
oAar,“day,” Bpioij/s, if for the offspring of Rrises, conquered 

by Greeks given to Achilles = Sans, b^saya, conquered by PaTii, &o. 

The source of myth, according to both investigators, is to be 
found in the natuie of language itself “It is,” says A. Kuhn 
(Die Entwiohliingstujen der Myihmbildung, Ahh. d.Berl. Ah d.W, 
1873), “ a conclusion which is coming more and more to be 
generally admitted that the foundation of mythology' is to ho 
looked for in the domain of language, and that its most important 
factors are polyonymy and homonymy.” 

This multiplicity of expression, however, is due on the one hand 
to the tendency of language to choose Out one only of the properties 
of any object, m the formation of substantives, as for example, when 
night is termed dark, obscure, humid, &o., and on the other hand 
to poetical metaphor, as when beams of light are called reins, 
fingers, hands, or cows. Originally men said “daylight has dis- 
appeared, night 18 come,” then with poetical metaphor, “ the cows 
have disappeai'ed, the dark spirit of night has stolen them away." 
Thus the origjnal expression ceasedf by degrees to be understood. 
Tales were told of the cattle of Helios, or of the^ cattle-lifting of 
Oaous, &o , and the myth was oreated. 

Max Muller’s view is extremely similar j it is summed up in the 
sentence : “ Mythology is but an old form of language.” The way 
in which he conceives mythological phrases to have originated may 
be seen from what he says, e.g., m Growth of Btligion, on the 
auxiliary verbs, These verbs, such as “ he is,” “ to be,” “ I was,” 
originally bad a fuller meanrng, and were equivalent to “breathe” 
(Sans, aa, da-u, “breath"), “grow”(G. <j>vci)), “dwell” (Sans. vaa). 
When, therefore, the ancient Aryans wished to say anything 
about the sun, moon, earth, mountains, or rivers, they could not 
just say as w'e do, “the sun is there,” or “it rams,” they could 
only think and declare, “the sun breathes” (adryd asii), “the rain 
rains.” Above' all it was impossible for the anoient Aryan to do 
anything but designate the objects he perceived as actively doing 
something. The sun is the lighter, the warmer, the nouriaher ; 
the moon is the measurer ; the dawn is the awakener, &c. “ Hero 

in the lowest depths of language lie the true germs of what we 
afterwards call figunsm, animism, antbropopathism ’ (p 187). 
What Max Muller takes to be the further course of myth-making 
is exemplified, 'e.g., in the myth of Apollo and Daphne : there was 
in the original language a *dah-a,nd^M<t>vyi, “she that bums 
(“she that lightly bums”), a name at the same time for the dawn 
and the laurel. Of the dawn the tale was told that the sun pur- 
sued her. In course of time Mijniyj in the sense of dawn was tot 
from the language, and then the story came to be that Apollo (the 
sun) had pursued a nymph named Daphne, who was thereupon 
changed into a laurel by the gods. 

The key-note running through the whole mythology ol the 
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Indo-European peoples ia then, according to the views of Mai 
MjlUer and Kuhn, that nature is viewed as endowed wHith lift; 
and not least that a contest is waged, and an antithesis present 
amongst them, whether in the tragedy of the thunderstorm, in the 
shapes assumed by the clouds, or rather in the regularly recurring 
change from day to night. “^The main foundation of the religions 
and myths of most Indo-European peoples,” says A. Kuhn (JTber 
EntiuicHunystvfen, p. 126), “is the contest between the powers of 
light and dariness, which, as is well known, has been earned out 
by none of them further than by the ancient Baotrians. Their 
tradition, like that of aU the other Indo-Europeans, is penneated 
by the final victory of light, whereby the powers of light become 
the conquerors, whereas those of darkness are temporarily or per- 
manently imprisoned or subdued. That this final triumph of the 
light must have come to be the general conviction of all the Indo- 
Europeans at a time while they were yet one people, is shown by 
the witness of their name for the gods, which is a word derived 
from the root div, ‘ to lighten,’ and consequently is a proof that 
they recognised and worshipped these powers of light as their lords 
and as leaders of their lives.” 

These fundamental views of the two scholars named have recently 
been the subject of attacks which have bfeen made from different 
sides, and by specialists of equal authority, with the purpose either 
of modifying the views of Mas Mhller and Kuhn in important points, 
or of totally overthrowing them. The school of Muller and Knhn 
started to reconstruct the Indo-Europeans’ religion from the oldest 
literary monuments of the Indo-European peoples, from the Veda, the 
Zend-Avesta, the Edda. Modem popular beliefs wore only utilised 
in a very secondary degree, and even then they were, in imitation of 
Grimm, regarded as faded reminiscences of the ancient heathen gods 
and heroes, who had heen driven from the popular mind by Chris- 
tianity. The popular story of the wild hunter and his furious crew 
was the last remnant of the high and holy worship of Woden in 
olden times. “ The ancient god lost his confiding nature and his 
familiar features, and came to be regarded as a dark and awful figure 
to which there was still some power left Dead alike to men 
and their service, he sweeps through the air on his wanderings a 
spectral and fiendish form” (J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, ii.® 870). 
As early as 1849, W. Schwartz had expressed dissatisfaction with 
this view in a programme entitled “ Der Volksglaube und das alte 
Heidentum,” and had endeavoured to demonstrate that so far from 
popular beliefs of modem times merely containing the fragments of 
a higher mythology, they, on the contrary, had in many cases faith- 
fully preserved the roots from which the higher deities that exercise 
their sway in the Edda and elsewhere had originated. This opinion, 
assisted by the steady growth all over Europe of the passion for 
collecting the tales, stories, customs, and usages that still live 
amongst the people, has gradually led to a new departure in 
Cordparative Mythology of which the most prominent representa- 
tives in Germany are Wilhelm Mannhardt and Elard Hugo Meyer. 
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Matinhardt’s renunciation of the line followed by Miillei' and 
Kuhn is contained in the preface to the second volume of his Wcild- 
und Feld-huXte. “ I cannot,” he says on p. xvi, “ help avowing that 
in my opinion Comparative Philology has not yet borne the fruits 
which in a too sanguine mood were expected from it The only 
certain results, at any rate, that have been obtained are limited to 
a very few names of gods (such as Dyaus-Zeus-Tius, Paijanya-Per- 
kunas, Bhaga-Bog, Varuna-Uranos, &o.), germs of myths, to which 
may be added numerous analogies, which however do not necessarily 

imply actual descent from a common origin I am afraid the 

history of the science will have to desciibe them (such parallels as 
Sarameya^-Hermeias) rather as displays of ingenuity than as ascer- 
tained facts,” &c. On tho other hand, it became more and more 
clear to him that our handbooks of ancient mythology only contain 
what the refinement of town life had made out of the original beliefs 
of the people. “ Now under this, tho mythology of the learned, 
there may be discerned just a mythology of the people, which 
betrays the most startling simhanties to the popular traditions of 
the peasant of northern Europe.” These analogies extend to folk- 
tales, stories, and customs, not less than to mythical personifica- 
tions, to the " moss-folk ” and “ wood-lady ” ( = Dryades), wild men 
(=. Cyclopes, Centaurs, Pan, Satyrs), “water-lady” ( = Thetis), ifeo. 
In fine, all the spirits w'hioh, both in antiquity and in modem times, 
haunt wood and plain and house belong to the set of original 
ideas from which many exalted deities or heroic figures, os can 
still be proved, derive their origin. “Thus,” concludes the work 
referred to, “Schwartz’ discovery that the popular beliefs of the 
peasantry contain the germs of the higher mythology, in a form 
that still can bo immediately identified, is confirmed by important 
analogies.” 

This same idea that the original Indo-European people believed 
rather in spirits and demons than in gods, combined with the theory 
of ancestor worship, which has of late been brought into prominence 
particularly by anthropologists, and is maintained to have been 
the source of all beliefs in the gods, is to be found m Elard Hugo 
Meyer, editor of J. P. Grimm’s DeMscher Myihologie, and since the 
death of Mannhardt perhaps the greatest authority on mythology 
in Germany. 

In the opinion of this savant there are three stages in the 
history of mythology, which Meyer terms the belief in departed 
spirits, in spirits generally, and in gods (of. Indog. Mythen, i 210,/.). 
In the first penod mythological thought begins with the idea that 
the soul continues to hve for some time after death, sometimes 
residing in plants and animals, and can injure its enemies and 
assist its friends. These souls require food. The oldest fonn of 
sacrifice is the worship of the dead This stage of behef, which 
universally precedes animism, has been gone through by every 
people on the face of the earth. In the case of some civilised 
peoples, such as the Chinese, the Egyptians, the Homans, ancestor 
worship has continued to form the kernel of their religion. This 
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period coincides with the stage in the history of culture in which 
hfe IS supported by hunting. 

During the second period the ghosts tend more and more to 
beconae spirits, first spirits of the wind, and then demons of the 
thunderstorm and of the rain. From their midst individual spirits 
With mythical names begin to detach themselves Spirits of light 
still remain in the background. The stage of culture is that of 
pastoral life. The Indo-Euiopean peoples spent most of this period 
together, the Grceco-Iudo-Persian peoples living together longest. 
An example of this purely Indo-European belief, as it appears, is 
sought by B. H. Meyer in the linguistio aud mythical identity of 
the Gandharvas with the Centauis, whom he regards as demons of 
wind and weather.* 

The third period, in which iildividualised demons and deities of 
light become gods, belongs to the time when the Indo-European 
peoples had separated, and had advanced to agricultural life and a 
regular form of government. “ When, nevertheless, we are sur- 
prised by the similarity between two deities, belonging say to 
two different Indo-Em-opean peoples, this similarity is due to 
the identity of the material produced in the earlier periods and 
used m the manufacture of the higher figure, and also to analogous 
development, rather than to any common origin of the figuie,” 

Thus the tendency of this departure in Comparative Mythology 
was to dethrone the primitive Indo-European gods of heaven aud 
light, and to set troops of wind and weather spirits in their places. 
We have now finally to mention an attempt designed to deal the 
death-blow to the notion that the primeval period had any belief 
of any sort or description ra the gods, and to demonstrate that the 
Indo-Europeans were totally without religiou. It is what I ooncoive 
to be a most important work, viz., Otto Gruppe’s Die Grieckisohen 
Kulte und Mythen zti ihrer Beziehung zu den Orieniahschen 
Religionen, of which as yet only the first volume (Leipzig, 1887) 
has appeared. It contains two chapters, of which one consists of 
a review of the most important attempts to explain the origin of 
cults and myths, while the other deals with the most important 
literary monuments from which the history of myths and cults is 
derived.t 

The correotness of the three fundamental positions, on which, as 
we remarked above (p. 406), the hypotheses of MiiUer and Kuhn 
rested, and which the Demonists had not at any rate in principle 
renounced, is absolutely denied by O. Gruppe. Mythology is not 
the religious language of the people, it is the creation and the 
property of the higher classes of society, it is conscious composi- 
tion, a division of artificial poetry. The Rigveda — and here 

• L. V. Schroder endeavours to find female heinga of the same or a similar 
kind in the Apsatae, Aphrodite, Swan Maidens, &c. (ffneoAiscfw! Qetler vMd 
Seroen, i. 1887); qf. above, p. 182. 

+ Of. Seri ShUologische Wochenadlvr^t, Noa 29 and 80, 1888 (E. Fritzsohe); 
The Classical Seidew, Eeb, 1888 (F B. Jevons) ; SeiUsche I/ii&i'atn/ntedAmQt 
No. 14, 1888 j IaI. Ceniralblalt, No. 14, 1689. 
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QnippG is following tlio path struck out by A, Ludwig, and further 
pursued by A. Bergaigne — roveola to us anything but the sway of 
the naive poetry of nature In ita oldest parts it abounds in a 
“pruned” theology and in priestly refinements For all that, it 
remains the most important source for us, one in which we ore 
still able to find the origin of all I’eligion and all mythological 
©s,prGssioiis^ m cBi^taiu prooGedings wliich subsequently came to b<? 
called cults; for ritual is the source of all religion. The priest 
pours streams of oil onto the blazing fire to hasten the da'wn of day. 
These streams are called the eager cows which hasten to mate 
with Agrn. The latter, therefore, is placed in the bosom of his 
own mother in order himself to beget himself (p. 455). Even the 
Indo-Europeans before the dispersion, though they knew no gods, 
went through certain proceedings, the source of subsequent 
ceremonies, with which certain ideas were associated that were 
destined one day to become condensed into mythology or trans- 
mogrified into dogma (p 121). Thus, he says, of libations (p. 
277) . “ The cult was uot merely associated with a revel, it actually 
■was the revel; the gods were worshipped bj' the lutoxioatiou of 
the worshipper, the enjoyment of the intoxicating drink constituted 
the act of devotion.” 

And third and last : Every pretended Indo-European name for a 
god or gods, every pretended Indo-European name for any cere- 
mony forming part of a cult, which Comparative Philology has as 
yet unearthed, is either phonetically unfounded or inconchisivo 
in meaning. The Indo-Iranian peoples are allowed “a limited 
number” of “primitive ceremonies” for their primeval period 
(p. 125). 

There still remains, and remains to he explamed, the undeniable 
agreement which the religions show in their myths aud cults, an 
agreement, however, which stretches far beyond the region covered 
by the Indo-European peoples. This shows that the resemblances 
are not to be explained on any theory of inheritance, but are 
rather due — aud here we come to the reel and final object aimed at 
by Gruppe — to tremendous borrowing, owing to which “forms of 
religion from Asia Minor and Egypt wore imported in large quan- 
tities to Greece, to India, and to the centre and north of Europe.” 

The truth of this hypothesis is to be demonstrated in the 
volumes to follow, the present one is only designed to pave the 
way for this theory, on which see sections 20—25 ^Veber die Mdg- 
lichheit die Vererbvngsfheorie dv/rcJi (fte Annahme noxdhtriiglixJijer 
Uebertragung su ersetztn). 

Here we oltise our brief account of the currents aud counter- 
currents which at the present day permeate the history of the 
religion and mythology of the Indo-European peoples As our 
investigations have in all oases to take language as their starting- 
point, we turn at once to the discussion of those Indo-European 
equations which refer to cults and the belief in gods, against 
which, as we saw, objections were raised first by Mannhardt, and 
then much more definitely by O. Gruppe. 
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11. Ettmoloqioal Indo-Eubopban Equations Ebpbeking 
TO Cults and the Belief in Gods. 

Anyone who looks over the considerable mass of equations which 
have been accumulated referring to Comparative Mythology, and 
observes that a scholar of the rank and influence of Max Mttller 
still to the present day supports the largest part of them {cf. above, 
p 407), will agree with us that it is no mean service on the part 
of O. Gruppo to have been the first to point out qmte clearly that 
the linguistic science of the Comparative Mythologists is no longer 
coincident with the linguistic science of Comparative Philologists. 
Indeed, if one takes up a firm position on the ground of the phonetic 
laws which up to now have been recognised as correct, one will 
have to go so far as to believe that with the exception of a certain 
number of agreements, which will be put together shortly, scarcely 
one of the mythological equations as yet put forward is without its 
difficulties, phonetic or otherwise. 

The time-honoured equation of Mfrais, Sans. Mdnu, Teut. Mannus 
is wrecked on the fact that the Greek word, to say nothing Of its 
termination, cannot be reconciled as regards its root-vowel with the 
Indo-European *manu, to which the Indian and Teutonic words go 
back. It is, therefore, no safer than the comparison of G. Ktp/Jepos 
='6an6. fdrvara, pabala, by means of which the dog of the nether 
world is assigned to the pnmeval period. The Teutonic Wuotan 
has been interpreted by means of the Indian v&ta, “ wind-god, 
wind ; ” but in the first place the Sans, v&ta {*v^td) is connected 
with the Etig. wind, Lat. venim, which invalidates the comparison 
with Wuotan. 

Instead of G. ’Epivc's = Sans. SaranyU one would expect *'Ep£iws, 
for Q. Kneravpos = Sans, gandharvd, a '*KEv^avpos, for O.N Ldpurr (a 
god of warmth) = Sana, vrtrd, which some compare with a G. "OpOpoi, 
a * VoVpivrr. The equation of Sans. Parjdnya, Lith. Perkdnas, to 
which again O.S. PerurvA seems to belong, O.N. Fiogyn presumes at 
the least that the Indo-European tenuis had declined into a media 
in Sanskrit. An Indo-European fundamental form for G. Oipwds 
= Sans. Vdrwna even has not yet been found. The identity of 
'AttoXXoiv, ’AirfiXoiv with Sans, saparySy^ya (above, p. 130) : Sans. 
aapary is questionable because of the e of Lat. aepelio sapary). 
The comparison of G. 'Ep/iefas = Sans. SdramSyd separates the Greek 
word from expressions of related meaning such as Ipp-aiov, ippyvevi, 
&o. The explanation of the Lat. NepMnus by means of the Vedio 
apdm napdt, “ offspring of the water,” might indeed have something 
to say for itself were it not for the fact that it is just the insigni- 
ficant portion of the Vedio phrase (napdt) which has been retained 
in the Lat. 'Nept’Ctnus. The Lat. Mars and his comrades Mdmers, 
Mdwrs can only be connected with the Sans. Mardt by a series of 
philological feats of legerdemain, <fec 1 refuse, of course, absolutely 
to have anything whatever to do with equations in which a deity’s 
name is explained by the invention of some Indian or other' word, 
such as Q. Nio/3'>j = Sans. *nyavd (Max Milller), or 'Ili^aiouov = Sans. 
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*ydbMyish^ (L v. Schroder, above, p. 162); for every one will 
admit that for historical inferences as to the primeval period such 
instances are q\iite useless. 

Now, it is indeed possible to make one important point in favour 
of the above equations, and others of the same kind. It may 
be said that mythical names are from the beginning enveloped 
in marvellous and superstitious ideas of the most varied description, 
and that the possibility of popular etymology counteracting the 
operation of phonetic laws is in their case particularly strong. 
And that we admit. 

Say that the agreement in mythical function between the 
Sans, mrwtyy^ and the G. ’EpiwJs ia striking, which is certainly con- 
tested by Mannhavdt . it would be quite possible that the form 
*'Ep£vnis, postulated, was attracted by the G. ipivvai, and 
became ’Eptnls when the Erinyes became the furious goddesses of 
revenge in Greece. But this is a path which craves very wary 
walking. That the comparison of G. xtWavpos = Sans, gandkarvd 
is phonetically suspicious has been recognised both by E. H, Meyer 
and also by L. v. Schroder. Both endeavoiu- to effect the remedy 
by means of a popular etymology, the former assumes (Indog. 
Myihen, i. 166) reference to /ctvrda) and d^p (a.vr)g) gandhmvai = 

“ goaders of the air ”), tlie latter (GneckisaJis QdUer und Herom, 
i. 73) regards a popular connection withraepos steer-hunters ") 
as probable. Only, .both scholars have omittea to note that if 
the Sans gandkarvd is to correspond to the G. /eAravpos it must in 
accordance with known phonetic law have appeared os *jandharva, 
which would necessitate a change in the meaning of the Indian 
word also. Now, though the assumption is one which would 
probably give no difficulty to mythologists (of. Sans, gandhd, 

“ vapour ”), still it is plain into what a maze of hypothesis this 
path leads. 

As against these considerations consider what an enormous load 
these hypotheses have to bear upon their feeble shoulders. In 
the last new book (Leist’s Altaruches Jiu Gentium) the equation 
ManuM.lvm forms the text to a section (c/. § 39, /.), vdiioh is 
designed to demonstrate that certain moral laws of the Indian 
Manu (such as those of cleanliness, doing no injury, cornmitting 
no murder, no theft, no lie) constituted a sort of ethical code even 
in the primeval period. Manu-M(ymi was on ancient interpreter 
of the divine law in the primitive Indo-European period. Truly, 
a fact of the utmost possible importance, and decisive of the 
whole question as to the view we are to take of the moral life 
of the primeval period, if the collapse of the linguistio equation 
— which yet should be “ the kernel of the proof ’’-^id not rob it 
of its most important support ; and the equation ifajiMs-MiVu)? 
may be counted as one of the most treacherous of all that have 
been put forward in Comparative Mythology. 

Another observation, again, thrusts itself on the notice of any 
one who examines equations of the kind exemplified above, quite 
apart from their suspicious or non-suspioious character phonetically; 
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it is clear that they are always confined to an extremely small 
number of languages, those quoted above (with the exception of 
Parjdnya, &a ) to two languages. The majority (7 ■ 12) of them 
are placed to the credit of Greek and Sanskrit. This consideration 
constitutes another objection to the validity of such equations as 
proving anything about the religion of the primeval period, for it 
may very well be that the Greeks and Indians had a set of myths 
and religious beliefs in common, in which the other Indo-Europeans 
never had any share, as indeed E. H. Meyer actually assumes 
(above, p. 410) ; cf. also above, p. 130. 

Absolutely nothing, of course, con be proved as to the primeval 
Indo-Em'opean period by mythical names confined to the Indo- 
Iranmns, such as Sans jidma =-Kend yima, Sans. vivas'vant-= Zend 
vivaiihvanf. Sans, mitrd = Zend mithra, Sans, dsura = Zend aliwa. 
Sans sci??ia = Zend haoma, Sans, apdtm ndpdt = Zend apdm napdl, 
Sans vrtraMn = Zend v&rethragna, Sans, ydtil — Zend ydtv, (“hob 
goblin ”) ; cf. Spiegel, Arisehe Periede, and also 0. Gi'uppe, loc. 
cit., p. 86. 

If we wish to form a trustworthy opinion as to the religion of 
the primeval period, we must, I believe, begin by laying aside such 
equations as those described above. Having done this we have the 
following which are phonetically safe, and which havo this much in 
common with each other, that they, one and all, originally designate 
natural phenomena that have — some in several, some in only one, 
linguistic area — attained to the dignity of divine honours. 

Sans. dyd-iU, “sky,” “god of the sky,” G. Zev's, Lat Jupiter, 
Tent. Tiu, Zio. 

Sana. ueMt, Zend mhafih, Q. ^los, Lat aurora, Lith auszrh. 
Tent. *austrd, A.S. Eostra (a spring goddess). 

Sans, agni, Lat. ignis, Lith vgnie, O.S. ogni (G. irSp, O.H.G. jd'wr, 
Umhr. pir, Armen hur). 

Sans, siirya, *var, Lat. s(5Z,_O.N. sdl, Lith. sdule, Cymr. and Corn, 
keul, G. jjfXioi (root sit, sHv, *sdr^, *sv-ar, *gdv-el, *sdvl ; cf, 
J Schmidt, K. Z., xxvi. 9). 

Sans, mdis, Zend mdonh, G. g-rpn), Lat. Mena, Goth, mina, Lith. 
, Menu , cf. above,- p. 306. 

Sans, stdr, Zend stare, Armen. ast\, G. do-nj/i, Lalf. Stella, Bret 
stermn, O.H.G. iterro. 

Sans, vata, Lat ventua, G. A^rijs, O.H.G. wmt. 

Sans, tanyatd, Lat. tonare, O.H.G. donar (also a thunder-god). 

Sana, ndbhas, G. vci^os, Lat. nebula, O.H.G. nehil (O.N. nijlheim 
.(fee.), O.S. nebo, “sky,” I nil. 

, -Sans, ndkti, G. vi^, Lat, nor, &c , above, p. 312. 

This list, obviously, might be increased, but what is given maj 
suffice to make it clear what sort of equations and agreements thej 
are. that are safe intlie field we are now treading. May we ther 
assume that these phenomena of nature, or some of them, eujoyec 
divine honours mtbe primeval period ; or is Gruppe right in support 
ing the opinion (above, p. 142) that this was not the case, and tha 
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m the primeval poiiod even a dyUus meant nothing more than the 
vanlt of sky above the heads of the Indo-Europeans, agni nothing 
more than the fire kindled by their hands. 

Before nssumiug any attitude with regard to this question, 
we have to answer the previous question, whether any equa- 
tions whatever can ho traced to the vocabulary of the primeval 
period, which give unequivocal expression to the divme and its 
woi'ship. 

Here, too, there afe series of words which agree indeed, but whose 
agreement proves nothing as to their meamng, such as Lat, crSdo 
(I. cretim), Sans craddadhami, G. (Lat. fundo, Goth, giuta), 
Sans, hu* G. fle'/us, Sans dlidman, and others which must he also 
excluded. So, too, the root nem, “ sky ” (Sana navuts, “ honour- 
ing,” Zend iiemaiih, I. nern, “ sky,” nemed, “ shrine ; ” of. also G. ve'/xos, 
Lat. nenim), may have acquired its ritual meaning at a late period 
(Sans, ndmati, “he bows ”). There remains, however, a number of 
equations, small but sure, which an extravagant scepticism, alone 
can maintain did uot possess a religious significance that had 
been developed os early as the primeval period. They are as 
follows : — 

1. Sans. dSvds, Lat. dem, Lith. d&oaa, O.I. dia, 0 N. twar, 
“ god,” root div, Indo-E. deirvo-s. Touching this equation, even 
Gruppe (p. 121) admits that “the root din” (this, though, is 
uot the thing in question, but the clear-cut substantive deivo) 
in the pro-ethnio period comprised some other ideas m addition 
to the three already mentioned (light, sky, lordship), which come 
somewhat nearer the later meaning of “ go^”t 

2. Zend spenta, “holy” (Sans, pvdtrd, “offering”), Lith. azioell- 
taa, O.S svetd, Goth, huml, A,B.hilsel, 0 N. hdsl, “offering.” 

3. Sans, gag, “worship, dedicate, offer,” Zend yaz, G. o^o/iat, 
dyios, ayos ^ertainly only Grceoo-Indo-Iianiau). 

4. Here I place, though with some misgivings, J the equation, 

* This has a ritual sense also in the Armen, javmm, “ I ded],oate,” “ offer," 
“ saciifice” (Hilbsohmann, A. St , p. 40). 

+ G. fffjs is to be separated from this series. E. Brugmann has recently 
{Bo-ichte d. Kgl Sdehs. Ocs d. W., p. 41, 1889) endeavoured to conneot it 

with Sans. gM-id-s, “ commanding reverence," a common epithet of the gods 
The Teutonic word for god, Goth git]>, O.N. goit™, O.HG got, can be 
compared either with Sana, hu, “ offer,” or with Sans, hvd, “ oall" (the being 
to udiom the offering is made or who is invoked). The comparison of Goth, 
oases, O.N. flss, with Sana, dsn, Zend anku, can soarcely bo justified. 

I am inolined to attach, the less weight to the equation Sans. b/iMga, “ lord 
of gifts,” Zend iagha, “god," Phryg. Ztis Ba-yatos, O.S. bogtL, asproving 
an^hing about the primeval period, because on the one handdiioct borrowing 
between the Slavs and the Scytho-Iranian tribes is possible, and on the other 
the separate languages may independently of each other have called the deity 
“ the giver of afl good things.” 

I The difficulty oonsfats m this, that the law of the disappearance of the g 
in the phonetic combination gm in Latin has not yet been satiafaotonly aaoer- 
toined {cf, Brugmann, Qrwndriss, 1 873). This scholar compares fldmeh 
(with Buggo) rather with Goth, blkan, “ to offer," or (with Mommsen) with 
flagrare. Schweizor-Sidler (Lat. &r.), too, separates from hdhman. 
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Lat jlAmtn, >» Sans, hrdhnvan, brakmdn, only I do not consider it 
right to infer from it the existence of a word for priest in the 
primeval period with as much certainty as Wackernagel {Der 
Urspmnff des £raht)ianisimts, Basel, ’77) and naauy others after 
him have done. The Lat. fldmm, to judge by its formation (of 
agmen, flUmen, Mmen), seems rather to have originally been a 
neuter noun (otherwise 'we should have expected yidmd), and 
therefore corresponds primarily to Sans, brdkman, “ worshipping.” 
Then, through the meaning “body of worshippers,” “congrega- 
tion," jldmen came to get the sense of “ priest " (r/. J. Schmidt, 
Dit Plumlb. d. Indog. Reutra, p. 24). 

The number of Indo-Iranian agreements belonging to this class 
is considerable, such as Sans, ndmas, Zend nemmlh, “ worshipping ” 
(of. above). Sans, prorvac, Zend fravac, “publish” (the sacred 
doctrine), Sana, gam-kar, Zend hankar, “prepare the offering,” 
Sans. Adird, Zend motAra, Sans. Mvana, Zend zavana. Sans. 
jyrdhhrti^ Zend frahereii, Sans, dpr% Zend Afri-vacaAh, “benedic- 
tion," Sans, atu, stutl, gt6td/r, atSma, Zend stn, stuti, staotar, staoma, 
Sans, prdfctsti, Zend frasasti, “worship of the gods," Sans, gd, 
gdthd, Zend gd, gdthd, Sans, mdntra, Zend m&thra, Sans, dthat'van, 
Zend atharvan, Sans. Mtar, Zend zaota,r, &c. (e/. Spiegel, Arische 
Periods, 30). 

Obviously these Indo-Iranian equations prove nothing as to the 
primeval period. In some, certainly dubious, cases, however, their 
fundamental ritual meaning may extend beyond the limits of the 
Indo-Iranians. If, for example, it is probable that Goth, gup is to 
be traced back to *§hvrto and belongs either to Sans M \hAvana, 
Zend zavana), “ to call,” or to Sans, hu {hotar, Zend zaotar), “ to 
offer,” this would indicate that Teutonic, too, at a very early 
period, possessed a root ^heu, ghu, with a meaning of religious 
import. 

i am, therefore, convinced that in the primeval Indo-European 
period there did exist predicates expressing the divine. The 
question now is whether we are to consider that the shining sky, 
the sun, the fire, the ddwn, the storm, the thimder were the 
subjects of these predicates as early as the primeval period. Now, 
I am of the affirmative opinion, and am moved thereto by the 
following considerations. 

In the case of two Indo-European peoples, one European and 
one Asiatic, whose early condition has, we may Venture to believe, 
been preserved for us with peculiar fidelity, two authors, who are 
unimpeachable and who came into personal contact with these 
peoples, have declared in a perfectly unambiguous manner that 
the worship of natural phenomena was the very foundation of these 
peoples’ religion, I 

First come the Teutons, of whom Ceesar says {B, vi. 21); 
“Germanimultum ab hac (Qallomm) consuetudine differunt. Nam 
neque Druides habent, qm rebus divmis prmsint, neque sacrificiis 
student, Deorum numero eos solos ducunt, quos cernunt et 
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quorum aperte opibuB juvantur, ^olem et Vuloanum et Lunam, 
reliquos ue fama quidem aoceperunt.” * 

Next come the Persians, touching whom the statement of Hero- 
dotus (i. 131) runs as follows ; — ayaXfLaTa fx,hr kcil vrjovi koX )3(i)/m>us 
ovK hr vo/«p TroifVfievmii lSpv(cr6ah dkXa Kai Tottri xoieim fXMptriv 
hrLfftepcnKn, As pthi ip.o\ SokcW, 5tl ovk a.v6p(OTro(fiV(ai iv6p.urav lous 
^eovis Kwramp ol ''EXAijves elvai ' o£ 8^ vop.l^avorL Aii pkv hrl to, 
inlrtjXoTHTa t&v ovpimv ava^atiiovre^ 6i)crtas IpSfiv rbv kvk\ov irdvra 
Tov ovpavcm Afa KoXtovres ' duouirt 81 tc kul (reXijvjj xat yg Kat 
irvpi KOI uSari Kai ivepott ‘ tovtoutl |t€i' Sij /lovvouri ffijovo-i dp^Oev, 
iTrip.(pM.6rjKa<TL Si xai rg Ovpavlg Ovciv irapd re ^Kcravpumr paB&vrfi 
Koi ’Apo)3tW. 

1 believe these quotations need no commentary. I am of opinion 
that they contain what we are to regard as the kernel of the 
Indo-European, and also of the Indo-Iranian belief in the gods. 

Next, however, it seems to me lo be on unemsaUable fact that 
in all Indo-European religions certain supreme gods and national 
gods have been evolved out of natural phenomena. The moat 
illumining example is, after all, the series ; Sans. Dydils, Q. Zeus, 
Lat. Jupiter^ Teut. Tiu, Zio^ Indo-E. *Dy£4s . . 

The nature-power ^hows itself most distinctly in the Vedjo 
which nevertheless carries the epithets piM, jdnitd, detira. If it 
is the case, as has recently been assumed (c/ v. Bradke, Dydtu 
Atura, Ahv/ra Maxdd, und die Aaura'e, Halle, 1886), that in pre- 
Vedio times Dydda was the name of the supreme sky-god, and only 
faded awfiy so as to become a mere designation for the visible sky 
in Vedio times, and in consequence of excessive development of 
the diva't, the personification of the shy cannot have gone very far 
in that prehistoric period, else it would bo dififioult to see why the 
meaning of “ sky " should have got the upper hand again in later 
times. Probably, however, dydds meant nothing more in the 
Indo Iranian (as in the Indo-European) period than kuicXov 
irdvra, Tou ovpavov, ^ 6v(ria,i ?p8ou<ri. 

The same sense attaches to the equation, Q. oipavdt {’AKiiovtSrp) 
= Sans. Vdruifa (Sans, dpnan, Zend asman, “sky”), if this is 
phonetically correct. t 

* Sol,* Vuloanus, Luna are obviously only examples given by Cffisar, by 
‘ ‘ rellq_ul ” we are to umierstand, those deities “ quos non oernunt et qiiornm 
aperto opibus non juvantur," gods, therefore, such as Mars, Minerva. Mer- 
ourins, &o. Osesar's statement Is indeed inoonsisteut to some extent with the 
words of Tacitus (Oerm., 9). But I regard it as quite inadmissible to do as 
J. Grimm (J5. Ifyth., p. 92) and so many others have done, and impute 
error or superfloial inquiry to Csesar. It sliould be remembered that between 
CiBsar and Taoitus are one hundred and fifty years, the one hundred and fifty 
years wbioh saw the most important turning-point in the history of the 
Teutons, their oontaot with Rome. Why may not the nature-deities of the 
original Teutons in this space of time have been more and more detached from 
thmr original natural basis, in the presence of the Roman worship of the gode 1 
What the Teutons of the time of Tacitus oonoolved the Mars, Merourius, 
Hercules of the intsrpretatio Bamana, to he, we are absolutely toorant. Any- 
thing anthropomorpnio is expressly denied hy the historian (oh. ix.) in the 
moat decided manner. 

t Neither does A. HUlebrandt infer more from It ( Forurw wid Miira, p. 161). 

' 9 n 
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In the Homeric world the Olympian is beyond a, doubt already 
both the national, political god and the moral ruler of the world 
like the Varuija of the Vedio hymns. Yet he, of whom it is 
expressly said that at the division of the world (i2., xv, 19iS), 

Zfiis tvp^ iy aWipi koX vtipeXycrL, 

cannot conceal his origin as a naturfr<ieity. Amongst ancient epic 
epithets those which refer to the actual, natviral sky still pre- 
dominate. Zeus is called the “cloud-compeller” (ve^ekriyepeTa), 
“rejoicing in thunder” (rf/urtK^pawos), “waker of the lightning” 
((rreponTTyeptra), “ wrapped in dark cloud ” (wXotvoJiiijs), “ thunder- 
ing on high ” (iptySomros, ipiPptpLerj)^), “ hurler of the lightning ” 
{itrrtpmnprq^). “brandishing the lightning’s flash” (Stpyucipavvoi), 
and amongst them are forms of such primeval stamp as etpvova 
Ztiis, “ broad eyed sky ”■* = ku/cXos Auis. 

Gradually an increase took place in the number of epithets 
expressing the relation of the gods to the government of the 
world and of mankind. To the epithets which already appear in 
the Iliad, such as pifrUra, (Ivtxtt (only once), new ones are added in 
the Odymy, iKST^triov, IpKcioi, and in later times this class 
developed tremendously (SpKiof, Ayopcuoi, ^ovXiuoi, irAnuo-iof, oSpios, 
jirdi/rcos, <ko.). 

In the Teutonic world also .(O.H.G. £iu, O.N. Tpr), 

although even here he was early speoisJised into a war-god, the 
J/iaws of the mteryretatio Romana (c/. the Mars Thingsw repre- 
sented as a warrior on the recently discovered English monument) 
can be clearly recognised as a sky-god, and in particular as a sun- 
god (the Sol of Csesar) of the primeval period (c/. Hoffbry, Rtr 
germanische Himmelsgott, Naehrichten d. Get. d. Jyita. zv QSttingm, 
p. 426,/., 1888). 

Now, seeing that in several ancient Indo-European religions one 
and the same natural phenomenon has developed into a great, into 
the supreme, god, can we believe that the beginnings, at least, of 
the worship of this god do not go back to the time of the common 
origin of the related peoples ? 

1 am, therefore, of opinion, and in this section 1 am only con- 
cerned to demonstrate its correctness, that even if ive put aside 
everything unsafe and false that Comparative Mythology and the 
History of Eeligiou have accumulated on this subject, we ai-e, solely 
from the consideration of perfectly trustworthy material, more and 
more driven on all sides to assume that the common basis of the 
ancient Indo-European religions was a worship of the powers of 
nature practised in the primeval Indo-European period. 

And, perhaps, yet othex tendencies, from which in later times 
systems of religion were developed in artistic and brilliant forms. 

* Thus, ‘acoording to J. Schmidt (Die Plwaimdwigen, der Indog. Nevira, 
p. 400) : “Zifine (neuter) is shown by the formnbs in which alone it survives, 
Bspeoially in connection with the primeval acensative Zi)y, as an antiquity 
of the nrst rank, which is not to be measured by the standard of later 
epochs." 
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aro to be assigned to the primeval period, although here the 
ima^nation must be allowed greater play than it hfis enjoyed thus 
far in these pages. 

The distinction of grammatical gender had been made in the 
primeval period. Consequently, inasmuch as the incipient process 
of personification naturally was guided by the gender of the 
appellation, there were at that time both male and female deities. 
Dy4ils and Agni were male beings to the Indo-European, Ushfis 
(as early as the Veda, the daughter of Dy&iis) was feminine. The 
sun and moon were oppositely sexed, sometimes one, and some- 
times the other playing the part of husband.* 

But this brings the comparison of natural processes with hpman 
much more closely home to the imagination of man. And on the 
model of the earthly family, where the influence of the individual 
disappears completely before the will of the lord and father, the 
attempt is made by degrees to assign to the powers of nature also 
their proper relative rank. The foimdation of this is fixed in 
nature itself. The hues and the glory of the young dawn are 
killed by the rays of the moimting sun, the sun himself is hidden 
from view by gloomy clouds, the might of the thunderstorm 
speedily roars itself out, the sky alone day and night looks down 
changeless as ever upon the earth beneath! And as all the natural 
phenomena, which the eye of the Indo-European noted, took their 
origin from the sky, the conception was suggested that the sky 
was the father and sire: — 

Sans. Dyd'da pitd, G. Zeus varrip (Aewretnipos ' vapb, Tvy^aiiA.i 
in Episus, Hesych.), Lat. JvrpiUrr. 

In fact the combination of the word “ father ” with the word 
“ sky,” which here appears, is so symmetrio£il and sO close, that it 
seems to me at least improbable to assume that it was first effected 
by the separate peoples. 

The children of “father-sky,” the progeny of the sky and 
denizens of heaven, may have bwn designated by ; — 

Sans. dSvd, Lat. dew, Lith, dihim, O.N. tivar, “ gods ” ( : div, 
“ shine,” as much as Dydm). 

Perhaps a mother was not thought of in the primeval period, as in 
the human family she was not of much impoitanoe j and “mother- 
earth ” may not have been added as a complement to “father-sky ” 

* “In the difference of the cendeia ascribed by the Teutons and the Eomans 
to the heavenly bodies, the difference in their conceptions of nature finds its 
clearest expression. To onr forefatheis the sUn was a mild and macious 
woman, the silent moon brought to their minds the tingling frost of cloudless 
winter nights. On the Mediterranean the moon was thouAt of as feminine, 
the tender moon-goddess assisted all oreatnres in the hardest times of nfeed. 
The endless enchantment of souihern moonlit nights as bright as day mahes it 
possible still to feel and understand 'the mythological conoeptioiL Helios, 
on the other hand, is the hard and rigorous loid whose darts deal death and 
destruction. Before them fall the children of the mead, the childien of men 
(Hiasen, ifber aZtUdHe^a Klima, “Verbandl. derS* Vera, deutscher Philo- 
logen,” p. 80, 1880). 
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until afterwards Qf gA.. prithM mdtH, Mr thus terra ■mater, &c., cf. 

J Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, i.® p. 229, /.). 

III. Remarks in Conclusion. 

As then we credit the original people with a stock of religious 
ideas, it 'follows that we may assume that certain rites and cere- 
monies of a religious kind were 'practised in the primeval period. 

I must, however, confess that I think their discovery is almost 
entirely reserved for the inquirers of the future. 

If there were priests at that time — and we certainly could not 
obtain satisfactory linguistic support for the assumption * — it will 
be well to conceive them rather as magieians, warlocks, and sooth- 
sayers, than as preachers and guardians of divine precepts. One 
department of these priests’ functions certainly was the treatment 
and healing of diseases {ef. Lat. medeor, medicus = Zend wmddanh), 
which <are universally regarded as due to the influence of evil 
spirits. Physician, magician, and priest may have been identical 
in the most ancient epochs of culture. In the Avesta we have by 
the side of imiard-baiehaia, “ healing by plants,” and ka/retS-baithaia, 

“ healipg by the knife,” a m&thro-baSthaza, “ healing by spells," 
expressly distiuguished ; and even in Homer (Od,, li. 467) the 
blood streaming from the wound of Odysseus is stanched by incan- 
tation (^ooiSq S’ alfia KtXjoivhv laxtOoy). The same way of treating 
wounds is known to Pindar (Ppt£, iil 61). 

These facts in the history of culture are faithfully mirrored in 
the change of meaning which has taken place in the O.S. bajati, 
bciga, ’‘fdbvlari, incantare, mederi,” Bulg. ha,ja, “to pronounce 
spells,” and O.S. balija, “ magician,” bMetvo, “ remedy," Russ. 
hachari, “ phyBi<;ian,” which are connected with tfnitJ, fari {cf. 
Miklosich, Et. IF., p. 6). In Slav, vraH, too, the meanings of 
“ physician ” and “ magician ” run into each other {loc. dt., p. 396). 
In Greek I have endeavoured {K. Z., xxx. 466) to explain &Kionai, 
dx€a'T<k by comparing Sans, earn fdnsati, fostd, “solemnly recite.” 

The nature of such healing spells may be inferred from the 
remains to be found in Teutonic and Indian antiquity (cf. p. 29). 

* For Sans. brdfmidn—lAt. flamen, see nbove, ji, 416. Much dust has been 
raised byKuhn’s romparison of the Ijat. fvntfox with Sam. which 

has led to the Indo-European priests being regarded as either the preparers of the 
path of oU'ering, or as the constructors of eotual footpaths (Leist, Ordw-it. 
MecMsg., p. 18^. Uf. Grnppe's well-founded objections fine. oi< , p. ISO). In 
any esse, the totally different way in which the second element in the word is 
formed makes the equation valnoless for historical purposes. Sans, adhwiryit 
are also interpreted as preparers of the way (Sans, ddhixm). Bury {B. B., vii. 
339) compnies the word, on the contrary, to Sans, mddhu, “honey” (referring 
to the libation). 

Two Indo-lraniail terms for priests have been given above on p. 416. O. 
Ifp6t, whence Uotit, still simply means in the Sans. {sMrd, “mighty, 
lively" (ijf. Upol Mdt, Homer). A religious sense was subsequently de- 
veloped in ftpit at in Sans, briimum, brahmuini : hwrh, “ stiongthon ” [B. if, ). 
The startlng-imint Is the “ uplifted " feeling of the pious. 

Lat. soeer, aa/nelo, sacerdoe are unfortunately ohscuie. Teutonic terms for 
priests laJ. Gtimm, Myth., 1. cap. v., and above p. 277. 
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An early acquaintance ivith healing herbs and simples, especially 
those made from poisonous plants, may have contributed to the 
effectiveness of those myaterioue epells. Cf. Zend vuheit?vra, “a 
sunple derived from poisonous plants,” G. <fiipiiaKov, Goth, luhjaleitei, 
“art of poisoning, magic,” O.N. lyf, “medicine, remedy.” The 
G. Idoft^, too (:£()«=■ SanS. inskd), perhaps originally meant to pro- 
vide with healing drinks, and so to heal. 

Special names for the physician naturally do not appear until 
late ; though the Indo-Ivaman period seems to have rejoiced in 
one ; Sans, hhiihdy, bhishajd, Zend baSshazya, N.P. biitsk (Armen. 
hiiik). . The following series is due to borrowing from west to east 
in ancient times : I. liaig^ “ physician,” ■ Goth. Ukeis, O.S. lihS,, 
“ medicine." 

Here, too, the notion of magician and sorcerer still appears in 
M.H.G. Idchmaeffe, Idcjunen. On p. 166 above, we have seen that 
the smith was equipped amongst other wonder-working arts with 
that of medicine, In Homer the physician, the hjrgp Kaxlav, is 
'highly honoured {-iroXKSiv &.vrd^Lot 3XXw), and along with the /rdvris, 
“soothsayer,” and Teieriav is reckoned amongst the Sjyuoogyoi, 
“people who exercise crafts useful to the whole people” (Od., xvii, 
384). In the same way the tdk»han (t«tu)i»), bhishdj, and brahmdn 
are mentioned together in the Bigve^ (is. 112, 1).'* 

If, as is little hkely to be doubted, offerings were made to 
heaven in the primeval period to purchase its favour, appease its 
wrath, inquire its will, or by way of returning thanks,! then 

* In connection with the most ancient phase of the art of healing, it ia 
important to note that the Indo-Enropeana poaseased a tolerably thorough 
knowledge of thoir own bodies, and in this they may have been assisted by the 
practice of eaonfioing animals (above, p. 29). Poesibly it ia not accidental 
that several coincident names tor scab and pustules are found in the Indo- 
Cermanio languages Sans- dadri, Lat d»rH- m derUoau^ "scabby," 
Ijith. dedervir^ O.H.G. xUaroh, Eick, i.’ p. 106; Sans, Zend pdman, 

Inth. eauais, O.H.G, murm, Fiok. it.* p. 486), for this disease must have 
been particularly common owing to the dirt and uncleanliness, whiob we ate to 
imagine attended life in the primeval jpenod. TaJcmdn in the Veda ie a fever, 
Tt)Kf9oSv in Greek, consumption. C^, further. Sans, kda, Lith. Jeina, O.S. 
iaiUi, O.H.6. huosto, " cough, " Sans, tmrt, 0. i/iiia, Lat. vorrw, O.N voma, 
“sea.siokness,” Lith. lodTTiti, "vomit.” 

A fresh (above, p. 17) colleotion and oompariaon of the Indo-European 
names for diseases would be valuable, not only for the history of medicine, but 
also for the general history of culture. 

+ J. Waekomagers view tliat Indo-European offerings mnst have been 
solely petitionary (Ueber den Ursprung des Brahnutniismiis, 1877) seeme to me 
incorrect. It is based on an overestimate of the importance of ideas Monliw 
to India. Though even in India an obvious thank-offering is preserved in the 
the harvest thanksgiving {jtf. W. Lindner, FeAgrvM a, 0. v. 

Again, V^kernagel’a assertion that Homer is acnusintad neither with ttank- 
offerlngs nor expiatory saorifiees requires ooiisiileniDle qualification. When it 
is said of .fflgistnus, after he has fully executed hie crime [Od,, iji. 274): — 

ira\X.4 Ji aypC titye $tSi> 4vl UpoU ffttiioTs, 
iroWli #■ iyd\paT v* 

Itpyoy, S slbreTf 

can anything but either a thank-offering or an expiatory offering be meant 1 
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human sacrifice must have taken a prominent place amongst 
them. 

Amongst the northern peoples there is evidence for its existence 
until late in the Christian era (qf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
p. 38) ; the Greek world of myth is full of tWs usage, and even in 
real life, as in the case of the offering to the Lyosean Zeus, it 
survived fat into historic times. In Rome", too, men were offered 
in ancient times (E. v. Lasaulx, Die Suhnopfer der Qriechen und 
Rdmer, Wilrzhurg, 1841; Leist, Oraecodtalische JRechisgeachichie, p. 
267). Of human sacrifices in India an exhaustive account is given 
by Weber, Indisahe Streifen, pp. 64-89. In the east and in the west 
the idea that nothing hut the offering of a human life can give a 
new building any prospect of permanence has shown itself veiy 
tenacious of life. “ But a few years ago,” R. Garhe writes to me, 

“ when the great railway bridge over ihe Ganges was begun, every 
mother in Etenares trembled for her children." 

The gradual growth of the custom of selecting a criminal or a 
maimed person for 8aoi;ifice must be regarded as a modification of 
the original custom. 

As for place, we may imag;ine those places to have been devoted 
to the worship of the gods where the power of nature acted most 
visibly and most immediately on the feelings of man, mountain 
tops, as in the case of the Persians (above, p. 417), and of the 
ancient Greeks, or groves and forests. We have already spoken 
on the subject of the worship of trees amongst the European 
branch of the Indo-Germanio family, of groves as the oldest 
temples of the gods, of the seat of the highest god, the oak, fhe 
primeval European tree (p. 277). Amongst the Indo-Iranians, too, 
the idea recurs that the divine numen had its abode in the leaves 
and twigs of sacred trees {cf. J. Waokemagel, loc. cit., p. 10) ; but 
in the oldest records it is confined to the individual tree: the 
idea of a whole grove devoted to the gods is, as far as I know, 
originally foreig;n to the Indo-Jranians. 

Finally, we may here briefly consider a question which appro- 
priately comes at the end of our attempts to ascertain under what 
conditions the Indo-Europeans moved on earth — the question, that 
is, whether anything can be discovered as to the ideas of the 
original people about death, and the state of man after death. 

The stote of things amongst the most important Indo-European 
peoples as regards this subject is briefly as follows : — 

1. Amongst the Indians, even in the Yeda, a common abode for 
the departed, a place of beauty, is known imder the sway of 
Yama. The way to this world of the dead is guarded by two 
dogs, called tarameyau, i.e., “ belonging to Sardml, the messenger 
of Indra.” In later times they were designated pydtnd and ydbala. 
In this world of the dead the pitdrae, “ the forefathers,” spend a 
blessed life, though they are connected with their relatives who 
are left behind on earth, both the neater (sapiij^a) and-the more 
remote, (tmuinddaka), by a strictly regulat^ ancestor worship, 
which comprises two kinds of religious ceremonies, the Diiydapi- 
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‘'cake.offering8 to the manes " whence tapiiyfa), 

and the frdddhas, “ festivalB in memory of the departed,” which are 
aasooiated with free gifts to the Brahmans. These ofierings are 
absolutely essential to the welfare of man in the next world. 
Marriage, kinship, and testamentary law, therefore, are most inti- 
^toly bound up with this form of ancestor worship. Sons are 
desired in order that they may make these offerings to the dead. 
“ To be a man's heir ’’ and “ to offer the dead man's meal '* to him 
are convertible expressions. Cf. for all further information, W. 
Caland, Ueber Totmvere/irung bet, einigen, der indog. Volker, Amster- 
dam, 1888. The only objection to the primeval character of the 
whole of this set of ideas is the single fact that the doctrine of 
immortality is absent from the oldest portions of the Rigveda, 
which, again, never mention either Yama or his dogs ^cf. 0. 
Gruppe, loc. at, pp. 114, 241). 

2. With the pitdras of the Jndians, Caland compares, as indeed 
many had compared before him (Justi, Geiger, Ac.), the Fravixthis 
of the Iramans (ib,, p. 48), a word which only occurs in the younger 
Avesta. They, too, were at bottom the shadows of the departed, 
glorified and wrapped in thb radiance of divinities. E. Wilhelm 
(“ The Aryan Period and its Conditions, and the Cult of the Genii 
in Ancient Eran,” two essays, Bombay, 1888) only partially accepts 
this view of these extremely many-sided beings; in his account of 
the Fravashis he starts rather from the genii than from the manee 
of the Romans as Caland does. 

3. In Greece the pessimistic view of the condition of the dead 
after death, which prevailed in the Homeric world, is sufficiently 
well known. Hades, whither the soul wins after, and only after, 
burial, and which even in the Iliad is not without the figure, 
namelesB as yet, of the dog, is a place of terror and of awe. The 
ancient Nekuia vividly depicts the shadowy, incorporeal life of 
unconsciousness which the d/t€wjv«k Kdpmjva of the departed load 
there. It is better to be a day-labourer on earth than king of 
the dead. The verses of the poem (Od., xi. 666-831), in which the 
shadows continue in Hades the ocoupations of their lifetime, and 
in which a sort of heU for sinners is described, are reject^ by 
Wilamowitz (Horn. Unters., p. 204,/.), p'robably correctly, as later 
interpolations (posterior to 6D0); also Kircbhoff, Odyttee, p, 231. 
Hermes first appears as vfKpmrofivSt in the younger Hekuia, and 
here for the first time comes in contact with the %yptian Thoth, 
“ the advocate of the soul before the throne of Osiris.” 

Once in the Odyssey (iv. 661, jf.) mention is made of the EHysium 
in which the fair-hairea Rhadamanthus reigns, where life flows by 
pleasantly, and where there is no winter and no rain. To this the 
Hesiodio conception of the Islands of the Blessed in Oceanus 
attaches itself, where the heroes under the lordship of Krouos, 
who in the Iliad still abides in Tartarus, enjoy a hfe without care. 
Who can doubt that here we have, gradually appearing, a new 
belief, which is only to be understood in view of oriental t^es and 
teaching (of. Mttllenhoff, D. A., i 66)1 
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From all this 'we see that ancestor worship* and the cult of the 
dead have no place in the Homeno world, and can have none. 
We can, however, observe how in post-Homerio times (cf. NSgels- 
bach, Nachhomerische Tlieologie, p. 407), even in the Tragedians, the 
notion of the divinity of the souls of departed heroes becomes 
gradually more defined. By this time a general cultus of the dead 
(to. vofii^ofitva, yiarOru, Kal evay/ifeiv) spreads more and more, and 
has indeed many points in common with Indian and Homan ritual. 
That the Otat TrarpiSot were these ancestors, worshipped as divinities, 
as Oaland conjectures, is beyond proof. 

4. The state of things at Rome may be disrnissed more briefly. 
The belief in and worship of the det parentes, ‘the di/vi Manes, the 
Lares, &o , are so engrained in the hfe of the Roman that, as 
regards Rome, we have no reason to doubt that these ideas are 
primitive. 

6. As for the Teutons, the question as to their belief in a life 
after death, and' the worship of the spirits of the departed among 
them, deserves fresh critical investigation. The main point to be 
determined is the extent of the influence exercised on the Teutonic 
world in this matter by Grseoo-Roman or Christian views. Then, 
and not till then, it might perhaps be possible to decide whether 
such conceptions as that of the Norse Valhalla, of elfs and dwarfs, 
— in which Kuhn indeed {£. 100) would see spirits of tribal' 

heroes — of the Wild Hunter, All Souls’ Feast, Hel, the goddess of 
the dead, &o. — can be considered as belonging to the primeval 
Teutonic period. 

, Proceeding to examine the historical conclusions which we are, 
or are not, justified in drawing from the facts that we have thus 
set forth so hriefly, the first thing we have to insist upon once 
more is, that all linguistic evidence which has been brought forward 
in support of an original Indo-European belief in immortality, 
equations, that is, such as K^p/3^ov«°SanB. faLala,i Mb/w = Sans, 
Mdnu, 'Epfifj^ = SdramSyd, Tdprapos =• Sana taldtala is either so 
demonstrably false, or at least so unsafe, that it cannot bo 
expected to throw any light on the question here under discussion. 

The catdinsd point seems to me to he whether the belief in the 
continued existence of departed ancestors, and the duty of con- 
tinuing to honour them by means of offerings to the dead, which 
we have encountered in several quarters of Indo-European territory, 
are so firmly rooted there from the begiuning of all tradition, that 
we are compelled, on the ground of the resemblances to be found 

* The offering to the dead which is made by Odyssona, apd which la a quite 
isolated case, cannot be regarded as such 

' t As for the agreement between the Greeks and the Indians in the possession 
of adog in the netlier world, it may be remnrked that the whole conception of a 
trial of tho dead, with Osiria as judge of the dead, a hippopotanms-like guardian 
of the nether world, Anubis, the conductor of the dead, also recurs in ancient 
Egypt (Dtlmiohen, Oesekidtie d. alien, jSgypte^ia), (Jf, as to Cerberus, J. van 
don Gheyn, OerUre, Bruxelles, 1883. The figure of Cliaron, the fevwman of the 
dead, is not vouched for in Greece until quite late (Wilamowitz, Mom. DtUer- 
sUoA, p. 236). 
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in the modes of conoeiTing and practising ancestor worship, to 
regard them as primeval, Le,, as Indo-European. 

I am of opinion that this is- not the case, at any rate not so 
long as no satisfactory explanation of Greek ancestor worship, 
quite apart from that of tlie Indians, is forthcoming. At present I 
am at a loss to understand how it is to be made probable that the 
idea of the continued existence of the departed and the necessity 
of worshipping them existed from primeval times, and was not 
gradually mtroduood amongst the Greeks. This may afford the 
measure of tho scepticism which the author feels towards the 
books of Leist that have already been mentioned, and in which 
the assumption that ancestor worship existed amongst the Indo- 
Europeans, is one of the main pillars on which that soliolar rests 
his views as to the history of the family and of morality amongst 
the Indo-Europeans. Even Caland m his careful investigation, 
mentioned above, only goes so far os to infer that “the Indo- 
Iranians ascribed divine power and glory to those who had departed 
in the past,” whereas he displays reserve in his treatment of the 
question “whether the original Indo-Europeans conceived of the 
departed as deified beings.” 
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THB HOME. 

AuWghtiiony and Mrtha of Migration — ^The Oldest Abodes of the European 
Members of the Indo-Germanio Peoples. Slavs, Tentons, Celts, the Balkan 
and Apennina Peninsulas — The Scene of the Joint European Culture 
bonnd^ by the Danube, the Carpathians, Dnieper, and Pnpet — Oridnal 
Home of the Indo-Iranians in East Iran — Prehistoric Point of Union 
between the East and West Indo-Europeans in the Steppes of South 
Bussia, about half-way up the Volga, the Oldest Name of which ('PS) is 
probably of Indo-European Origin — ^The Condition of the most Ancient 
Indo-Europeans, and the Nature of the Steppes of Southern Europe — The 
Question of the Scyths— Oonolusion. 

THiT the European members of the Indo-Germanio race, whom we 
shall make onr starting-point in the following disoussion, regarded 
themselves as autochthonous inhabitants of the lands they dwelt 
in, is a well-known faot. According to ancient sagas as to the 
origin of man, the Greeks were created by Deucalion from the 
bones of “the great mother” (from stones); according to the 
Hesiodio account the third race of men wa,8 produced from ash- 
trees (Ik fieXjwv) — both primeval ideas, as is shown indeed by the 
Homeric verse {Od., xix, 163) : o5 yap dire Spudv ia-tn TraXaitfarm, 
ov S’ dird Trirprii, “ thou art not sprung from the oak renowned in 
story or from a rook.” 

The original inhabitants of Greece, Pelasgians, Leleges, 
Kaukones, <Scc., were all regarded as yrjyevfi's, “ sprung from the 
earth,” or -irpoafXtjyoi, “ antecedent to the moon,” and certain tribes 
like the Athenians particularly prided themselves on having 
occupied their territory from all time (Herod., vii. 161). 

Similar views were held in the north. According to the Scandi- 
navian myth the name of the first man was atkr, “ ash,” and the 
Germans of Tacitus derived their origin from the god sprung from 
the earth (dens terra editns; Germ-, o. 2), Tuisco. And the historian 
adds, it was improbable that Germany, informis terris, aapera coelo, 
tristis aultu aspectuqne, would ever appear a desirable goal for any 
nation to migrate to. 

By the side of these obviously original beliefs in autochthony we 
meet amongst several Indo-Germanio peoples a series of myths of 
migration, in which some have been fain to see reminiscences of 
wanderings from a distant home. "We mean the .iEneaa story of 
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the fiomaRB, the northern narrative of the Ynglinga-saga about 
Odin’s journey from Asgard to Tyrkland through Gardariki 
(Russia) to Saxland (Germany), the Troy saga of the Franks, and 
many others. 

Only, all these stories on closer investigation are seen to be so 
padded with learned accessories, and in part so directly contradict 
other saga traditions — it is only necessary to oall to mind, for 
instance, the contradiction to the journey of Odin, above mentioned, 
contained in the account in Jordanis (c. 4) about the coming of the 
Goths from Scandza (Scandinavia) — that it seems impossible to 
extract any satisfactory kernel of historic truth out of this compli- 
cation of learned and fantastic ideas. 

We shall, therefore, attach but little weight in the following 
discussion to such direct traditions amongst the separate Indo- 
Europeans as to the origin of their respective nationahties. Our 
object is to determine the geographical scene of the stage in the 
history Of culture which we have described in the previous pages, i.e., 
the original home of the Indo-Europeans. We begin our analysis 
of this subject with an attempt to form some idea of the ethnology 
of our quarter of the globe in the most ancient times, and we start 
with the north of Europe, with that race which at the present day 
occupies the east of our piwtion of the globe, the Slavs.* 

It 18 generally known that these peoples appear for the first 
time in history in the fiist century of our era under the name of 
Veneti (Taoitns, Gerau, 46) or Venedi (Pliny, Hist. Wai., is. 96), 
and their abode at this period can be made out with tolerable 
certainty. On the one hand, they cannot yet have touched the 
north ooast of the Block Sea, for this district was occupied by the 
Persian Sarmatse or Sanromatse ; on the other hand, they cannot 
on the west have crossed either the Carpathians or the Vistula ; for, 
as far as the river mentioned, Tacitus is acquainted with Teutonic 
tribes, which partially, as in the case of the Bastamie, extended 
over it as far as the modem Galicia and farther ; and m the ancient 
Getic or Dacian and Pannonian proper names, large numbers of 
which have coma down to ns, no one as yet has succeeded in 
discovering any trace of Slavonic. If then, in the beginning of our 
era, the abode of the Slavs must be sought north of the Black Sea 
steppes, and east of the Vistula and tne Carpathians, it is also 
probable that the same people was settled in the district mentioned 
as much as five centuries earlier. Herodotus, who is the first to 
give US any information as to the east of Europe, mentions to the 
north of the (probably Persian) Scyths, who covered the lower course 
of the four great streams, the Dniester, the Bug, the Dnieper, and 
the Don, several tribes, ^ which he expressly designates as non- 
Soythian. One of these was the Ntupof, who are placed by the 
historian near the souroe of the Dniester. According to Slavonic 
ptionetic laws, however, the Nmpof of Herodotus, as Sohafank has 

* For the following I have been able to employ an nnpnblisbed paper by A. 
Leskien on the “ Oripnal Home of the Slava,” which the author with great 
kindness has placed at my disposal. 
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recognised, correspond fairly well with the name of the town Nur 
{cf. O.S. rvurija ‘‘ terHtorium”), which is situated on the bank of 
the stream Ntirzer, a tributary of the Bug (the confluent of the 
Vistula). If, howovOr, the Ntupof were Slavs, the same may be 
assumed of the BouSTvoi, who are described by Herodotus (iv. 108) 
as a fair and blue-eyed tOvoi t<Sv /itya koI ttoXXov ykavKov rt irav 
Jcr^nptijs icTTi Kal wpp&v, and whose home is placed m the 
neighbourhood of the Neuri, in a wooded country abounding in 
otters and beavers, as does the modern Pripet, the tributary 
of the Dnieper (the Boryathenea j cf. Kiopert, Lehrbuch dcr alten 
Oeoffrapkie, p. 342). 

The oldest and the real home of the Slavs, therefore, proves to be, 
as K. Miillciihoff points out in more detail in D, A., ii. 89, the 
district of the Middle and Upper Dnieper, west as far as the 
Carpathians and the upper course of the Vistula, eastwards in the 
direction of the Finns as far as the uppermost basin of the Volga 
and the Don. 

North of the Slavs, and intimately connected with them, the 
Prusso-Lettish branch of languages was situated ; these tribes are 
first mentioned as the jEatii of Tacitus (o. 46) on the amber coast, 
then as the (xalindee and Sudini of Ptolemy, the neighbours of the 
VenedoQ. MUllonhoff (ifi., p. 22) makes it probable that “the stock 
collectively spread from the South or south-east, so that the swampy 
district of the Pripet was once its natural boundary to the south, 
and the original basis of its diffusion.” An argument of J. v. 
Fierlinger’s {K. AT., sxvii. 480) tends to show, from the form of the 
name Nfupo/, which is recorded by Herodotus, aud in which the 
Balto-Slavonio phonetic law of the change of Indo-European ev, ew 
into ov, ou (0. ?jr\tv-a-a, Lith, piduti, 0. plnti, plova) has not yet 
taken effect, that the Balto-Slavonio branch still formed one 
linguistic whole in the fifth century certainly. 

Somewhat later are the first tidings of our own forefathers: when 
the bold Massihote Pytheas undertook his voyage of discovery in 
the North Sea iu e.c. 325, he found that on the Bhine the nation 
of the Celts 'gradually changed into another, for which he uses 
the indefinite term, of Scyths. That he was the first Greek to 
come across the Teutons is placed beyond all possibility of doubt 
by the investigations of Mflllenhoff,'*’ at the same time Pytheas 
himself gives the German name (though transmitted in a Celtic 
form) of a German tribe, the Teutons, who two centuries later 
with the Oimbri made their march of terror upon Eome. Thus, 
then, we see that on the west, even in the fourth century b.o,, the 
Ehine was the boundary, at least near the coast, between the 
German and the Celtic tongues. 

But a careful examination of the napies of the tributaries which 
empty themselves into this river on its right bank, has been 
imdertaken by K. Mflllenhoff (2). A., ii. 207, ff.\ and shows that 
the Celtic element in the interior originaUy stretched far beyond 

* J)etUi^AUeHtm>htmde,\-, Berlin, 1870; the Interestiiig and brilliant 
riftnmt cf this work by "W. Bohem, Vortrdgt vmd A\f»<ti«e, p, 21, /., 1874. 
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the Rhine, which itself probably rejoices in a Celtic name. The 
names of the rivers- Main, Lahn, Sieg, Ruhr, Embschor, Lippe 
are of non-German, Celtic origin. At least, therefore, the water- 
shed separating the Rhine from the Woser was originally the. 
boundary between the Teutonic and the Celtic tongues ; the latter 
of which, however, was probably heard as far as the mountain-wall 
of the Harz, the Thtiringer Wald, and the Pichtel Range. The most 
ancient neighbours of the Teutons here were the FoZoce, whose 
name afterwards provided a designation for the whole Celtic stock 
(O.H.G. Walk, A.S. Vealh, O.N. Valk). 

The first Teutonic people to appear on the stage of history in 
the east are the Bastarnce, who even in the year 33 . 0 . 178 are 
mentioned as auxiliaries in the army of the Macedonian king, 
Perseus, in the war against the Romans. Their home lay on the 
northern bank of the Lower Danube, where they are expressly 
mentioned as brr)\v6t<if “ comers from abroad ” (c/. K. Zeuss, Die 
DeuUcfien und die JTaeMarstdmme, p. 129). They may, therefore, 
be justly termed the forerunners of the Goths, who followed the 
same direction, but not until the second century after Christ (cf. 
K. Zeuss, ib; p. 402), and whom at the beginning of ouij era we 
have to look for in the district of the Vistula, whence they, or 
tribes related to them, stretched probably as far as the Baltic 
provinces and perhaps as far as 'modern Russia, 

F>frther south, the Vistula from primeval times formed the 
fixed boundary between the Teutonic and Slavonic elements, 
The origin of the name of this river (Germ. Weichsel, Vixel, Slav. 
Visla, Lat. Vistxda), unfortunately can hardly be ascertained 
with certainty. It is sometimes regarded as originally and 
thoroughly Teutonic, sometimes as Slavonic, sometimes also as 
Slavo-Teutonio (MUllenhoff, ii. 20.7 ; J. v, Fierlinger, K. Z., xxvii. 
479). The last seems to be the most probable. 

The origuial home of the Teutonic stock, therefore, proves to bo 
a district drained by the Oder and the Elbe (both German names) 
in their lower and middle course, east as far os the Vistula, west 
to the Weser, that is, the boundary of the Celts, mentioned above. 

The westernmost Indo-Europeans in Europe from the oldest 
times have been the Celts, who are mentioned as such even in 
Herodotus (vi. 49 : of ia^aToi, trpbs ^Xicru Bveriiiiov ..... olKtovm 
tSv iv rp Evpilnrp). Their great development at one time on the 
right bank of the Rhine has already been mentioned. The middle 
of this stream's course is indicated os the centre of the Celtic 
power by the fact that it was ,^from this point, from the ancient 
abodes of the Boh, who subsequently settled on the Upper Elbe, 
that both the groat Celtic expeditions, the march of Bellovosus 
and Sigovesus took their start, the one spreading over the district 
of the Rhone and the Wostom Alps to Italy, the other over the 
D'anube (Celto-Roman Danuviiu, O.H.G, Tuonouwa, O.S. DwiavO,; 
Miillenhoff, i). A,, li.. 236,/.), 

In Gaul itself, also, the Celts took possession of the north and 
centre of the country earlier than of the south. Until the expedition 
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of the Iberian Celts the Loire formed the -weBtem boundary ; until 
the eipedition against Italy the Upper Rhone above Lyons formed 
the southern boundary of the Celts (Miillenhoff, ii. 240). 

From the north yiB now betake ourselves to the south of our 
quarter of the globe, beginning with the ethnology of the north of 
the Balkan Peninsula, which will prove to be an important centre 
of diffusion for Asiatic as well as European Indo-Europeana 

The wide stretch of country between the lower course of the 
Danube and the shores of the .lEgpan and the Propontis was 
occupied in antiquity by the tribe of the Thracians, which 
Herodotus (v 3) regards as the greatest of all peoples next to the 
Indi The scanty remains of the Thracian language (cf. P. de 
Lagarde, Oea. Ahh , p. 278, /., and A. Pick, Spracheinhkt, p. 417, /.) 
are enough to establish traces of its ludo-Germanio character, 
but not enough to define its position in the Indo-European family 
more closely. Certain it is, however, that from hence a large 
part of Asia Minor received its Indo-Gertnauic population. In the 
first place, it is known that the Thracians themselves spread east- 
wards over the strait a considerable distance towards Asia (cf. 
Zeuss, Die Deuttchen vnd du Nachharatavme, p. 268). According 
to the unanimous opinion of antiquity, again, the Phrygians 
emigrated from Europe and were originally connected with the 
Thracians. The Mac^onians remembered the time when (Hdt., 
vii. 73) the Phrygians, then having the name of Bp/y<s, were 
<ruvQiKoi with them j and by Strabo (o. 471) the Phrygians are 
actually called iiro«oi r&v ®paK5nr (cf. the other ancient authorities' 
quoted by Pick, ib., p. 408,/.). Nay, this eastern movement of 
the Indo-Europeans from the Balkan Peninsula may perhaps be 
traced still further. According to the information of the ancients 
(Hdt., vii. 73, and Eudoxus qp. Eustath.; cf. Zeuss, ib., p. 267), the 
Armenians, again, were most closely conneoted with the Phrygians, 
so that this people also must once have had its abode in Europe. 

The value of these ancient traditions is tremendously increased 
by the fact that they are confirmed by an exammation of the lan- 
guages of the peoples mentioned. This is most clear in the case 
of Armenian (variety of vocalisation ; European 1), which not only 
associates itself with the European languages in its phonetic 
character, but also can show' in its vocabulary a whole series of 
terms peculiar to 'European culture (terms for plough, honey, salt, 
wine, Ac.). As to Phrygian, the extremely scanty remains of this 
language (P. de Lagarde, Ges. Ahh., p. 283 ; Pick, Spraoheinheit, p. 
411) preclude any such certain opinion as in the case of Armenian j 
hut Phrygian also shows a richly developed e and I, and a close 
connection with Armenian is at least probable (Hubsohmann, 
K. xxiii 48). Within the limits of the European group, again, 
Armenian ranks closest to the Lithu-Slavonio languages because 
of its treatment of the palatal /fc-series (above, p. 70), and the 
same may be assumed of Phrygian (HikKia, “vegetables,” O.S. 
tlak^) and Thracian (([Am, “ wine,” above, p. 326). 

The same remarks apply to the second branch of pqople occupy- 
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ing the north-west of the Balkan Peninsula, the Illyrians; the last 
linguistic remains of this branch are preserved in modem Albanian. 
According to the probable opinion expressed by H. Kiepert {Lekrb. 
d. alien Geographie, p. 240,/,), this tribe in pre-Hellenio times was 
widely spread over Greece under the name of Leleges. 

Cutting through these tnbes there must have been a movement 
of Indo-Europeans to the south, which in point of language betrays 
no contact with Slavo-Lettish, Albanian, Armenian (Phrygian aud 
Thracian) in its treatment of the two palatal series, and which 
gave ancient Greece its classic population. 

West of the Thracian district m antiquity was the abode of the 
Macedonians, whose language, in spite of the scanty remains in 
which it is preserved to us (cf. A. Fick, Ueber die Sprache der Mace- 
donier, Orient vnd Occident, ii. p. 718,/.), shows itself undoubtedly 
to be Greek and nearly related to Doric. There has then rightly 
been a tendency, gathering strength of late, to regard the tribe of 
the Macedonians as the portion left behind in the north, of the 
Greek people, lyhose onginal abode was at the foot of Olympus, 
and perhaps even further north still. From this point then the 
Greek tribes began gradually to radiate, first the lonians, then 
the jBolians and Aohseans, aud finally the Dorians, whose migra- 
tion concluded the Greek tribal movements and set the final 
stamp on the ethnology of ancient Greece. 

A striking piece of linguistic evidence to show that the Greeks 
immigrated from the north, we have already made acquaintance 
with, p. 273, above. 

As, however, Greece received its Hellenic population from the 
north, so it seems probable that the Italian tribes followed the 
same direction, and breaking through or driving forward the 
onginal lapygian and Ligurian population, occupied the Apennine 
Peninsula. The advance of the Sabellian tribes southward, which 
ran on into historic times, and gave Samniiim, Campania, and 
Lucania their Italian inhabitants, is rightly compared with the 
Dorian invasion and regarded as the final movement. The ancient 
power of the Umbrians in the north of the peninsula as far as the 
foot of the Alps, which is testified to by tradition and story, also 
deserves to be considered from this point of view. According to 
this, the Latin tribe would have settled west of the moimtains, in 
the open plains (cf. Th. Mommsen, Rihtmche ffeecktchie, i. p. 112, 
/., and Kiepert, iehrhuch der alien Geographie, p. 382, /) at an 
earlier period, and without leaving any traces. Finally, if W. 
Helbig IB right in his often quoted book, as in our opinion he is, 
in saying that the lake-dwellings in the plain of the Po are settle- 
ments “which were founded by the Italians during the most 
ancient period of their occupation of the Apennine Peninsula,” we 
shall then have discovered the forefathers of the Italian tribes in 
theit original Italian home. 

The most obvious path for the Italians to follow in entering 
Italy is the wide and weli-wom path of the nations around the 
Gulf of Yenice. Hither, according to those who believe in a closer 
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connection between the Greoks and the Romans, came the Italian 
branch from the int:)rior of Epirus, where, on this view, the Greeks 
and Italians went through the phase of' culture peculiar to them- 
selves (Hehn, jJ., p. 54, /,; W. Helbig, ti., p. 98). We cannot 
convince ourselves that such a Grreco-ltahan period ever existed 
((/. above, pp. 72, 129). Yet we also have discovered traces indi- 
cating that the Italians had points of contact with the peoples that 
are or have been rooted in the north or north-east of the Balkan 
Peninsula, in proof whereof wo point to what has been said above 
on p. 322 about the history of wine. 

All the peoples of Europe thus far mentioned must — such was the 
result we came to in various passives of this book';— once have 
spent a period together in which they made a number of advances 
in civilisation in which the Indo-Iranians no longer shared. Now, 
is it possible to ascertain the scene of this joint European, cul- 
ture 1 

It is plain that theoretioaRy there is no reason why this must 
necessarily be sought in our quarter of the globe. ,It is, however, 
also clear, that if there can be found in it a locality which satisfies 
all requirements, that is the place to which we must took in the 
first instance. Such a locality certainly does occur, and only one 
such locality, in our quarter of the globe, 

North of the Pontus and the Caspian Sea stretches an area 
twice as great as that of the France of tcniay, the district of the 
South Russian steppes, joining on the east the immeasurable 
steppes and wastes that spread as far as the foot of the mountain 
system of Central Asia, bordered on the north by the hilly, woody 
country of Central Russia, and bounded on the west by the forest- 
clad ranges of the Carpathians. The district thus marked out 
diminishes in its northern dimension from Oast to west, and the 
further west one goes the more it loses the charaoteristicB of the 
steppe — absence of hills and of trees — except in the parts close to 
tlio sea. Indeed, the first outposts of the Carpathians appear on 
the hordeis of Moldavia and Galicia. Forests of oaks, beeoh, 
maple, alder, poplar, willow, lime, biroh meet us — though to no 
great extent, and even then broken by broad, barren spaces — in 
Ukraine, Podolin, and the south of Little Russia, and low forests 
of firs and pines in the district of Kiev. In fine, the further north 
or west we go from the grtussy, leafless steppes, the nfore the vege- 
tation increases in strength and abundance until we are surrounded 
by the densest forest of Central Europe, that of the Carpathians 
and Volhynia. 

Here, in these districts the fertile soil called “ Tsoheruosem ” or 
“ block earth,” which gives the south of Russia its priceless value, 
gave agriculture its first important part to play in the history of 
civilisation. As the Russian districts of Bessarabia, Podolia, and 
Kiev (as also the noighbouriug kingdoms of Galicia and Roumania 
to the west) ore amonpt the gi'anai'ios of Europe, so even in 
antiquity many nomad tribes mado the change to agricultural 
life, the Kallipidm on the Bug, the SaiJfiai ilpory/ics on the Bug and 
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Dniester, the !^Kv0ac ytaipyol on the Dnieper (cf. above, p. 385, 
and Kiepert, Lehrbuck der alien. Geographic, p. 341). 

This area, therefore, bounded on the south by the Danube and 
the sea, on the east by the Dnieper, on the north by the forest 
and swamps of Volhynia, on the west by the Carpathians, this, 
and in my opinion this alone, fulfils the conditions which wo 
recpiire of the scene of the development of European culture. 

If we picture to ourselves the European members of the Indo- 
Gei’pianic family pouring along no matter from what quarter of the 
interior of the South Eussian steppes, the Carpathians on the 
west, and the primeval forests on the north must have called an 
impeiative halt to the march of the advancing bands. Here the 
nomads accustomed to the treeless steppes found themselves sur- 
rounded by the vegetation of the Central European forest, and 
were invited to develop a more exact nomenclature for the 
various trees {cf. above, p. 271). Here the oak may have become 
the abode of the supreme God, and the grove the temple of the 
denizens of heaven {cf. above, p. 278, /.). Above all, the longer 
the advance northwards and westwards continued, the more closely 
the peoples became packed ; and the more scarce in consequence 
the pastures (which in this district are' not too abundant) became, 
the gi-eater was the compulsion on the nomad to put his unaocus- 
tom^ hand to the plough, which, fortunately for him, here struck 
upon a fertile portion of the earth ; hence the simple and unforced 
explanation of both the creation of a new terminology for the 
Qentral European forest, and of that development of agricultural 
language which is confined to the European branch of the Indo- 
Germanio family {cf. above, p. 283). 

Further, another set of smaller points, chajaoteristio of the 
European branch of the Indo-Germanic family, seem to find their 
explanation here. In the district described, where the majority of 
the Indo-European tribes were settled, the beech is indigenous ; 
the Slavs alone are to he conceived to have dwelt mainly or 
entirely beyond this tree's easternmost Umit, which outs througli 
the country between the Dniester and the Dnieper {cf. above, 
p. 273, /.). Here the. immigrants may have come across the 
honey, which was, perhaps, only brought to them in the way of 
barter in the primeval period, and the insect that produces it, in 
the, forests of their new home {cf. above, p. 321). Here, too, new 
beasts of the chase, such as the buck and the roe {cf. above, p. 248), 
may have met them j indeed, if we extend the incursions of the 
hon but a little beyond the area in which they are actually vouched 
for {ef. above, p. 260), this terrible beast of prey, which probably had 
wandered hither from Asia, may have assailed the cattle-drawn 
wagons of the Indo-Eilropeans, as in after times it terrified the 
camels of Xerxes. Here the Indo-Europeans may have had a new 
world opened to them as they gazed for the first time upon the 
sea {cf. above, p. 363), and if they had not made acquaintance 
with the condiment of salt while they were yet united with their 
Asiatic brethren {cf. above, p. 318), here, in the swamps in which 
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most rivers of the steppes empty themselves, lay the mineral in 
tangible crystals before them. 

Finally, it is from the locality just described that we can most 
readily and most easily understand the movertent of the separate 
Indo-European peoples into their oldest historical abodes, as we 
endeavoured to determine them above. 

In the almost impenetrable primeval forest, which at that time 
covered not only the back, but also the limbs of the Continent, the 
beds of the rivers, and the coasts of the sea, must have been the 
only and the welcome guides of the hosts on their forward march. 
These therefore, we may take it, generally determined the line of 
migration followed by the European members of the Indo- 
Gertnanic race. And from what part of Europe do more roads of 
this description lead, or in more various directions, than from the 
locality which we have claimed as the place of the prehistoric ood- 
nection of the European peoples ? 

Thus the Slavs and Lithuanians may have followed the Dnieper 
up-stream, and thus have reached their abode desoribed above on 
the middle of this river’s course, or rather north of the Fripet. 
The Teutons following the course of the Dniester, and leaving the 
sea to the south (above, p. 254, note), could cross over here to the 
basins of the Vistula and the Oder. Advancing south of the Danube, 
along the coasts of the Pontus, Illyrians and Thracians populated 
the north of the Balkan Peninsula, thenCe to despatch kindred 
tribes (Phrygians and Armenians) to Asia Minor,* Through 
their ranks the warlike people of the Greeks forced their way to 
their abodes at the foot of Olympus, where the Macedonians 
continued to abide till later. 

The course of the Danube, we imagine, was followed by the 
Italians and the Celts, who continued together for some consider- 
able time, and who, as it becomes every day more probable that 
they are closely connected in language, may be assumed with 
probability to have passed through an Italo-Celtic period. The 
Slav may have pointed the Italians the way to the Apenniue 
Peninsula, but the Celts marched further up the Danube, 
thenoe to cross into the basin of the Main and the Middle 
Ehine, where we find them in their most ancient historical 
abodes. Here new relations bound them to the Teutons, now 
their neighbours. 

These are the most important Indo-European peoples who have 
attained any historical significance, and thus have come to our 
knowledge. No one will believe that they exhaust the number of 
clans and tribes which in the course of their wanderings entered the 
interior of this continent. Many may have been absorbed by other 
Indo-Europeans, many by foreign peoples, whom we must imagine 
to have existed espeoially in the west and south of our quarter of 
the globe j many may have perished in other ways. Amongst them 

* Georg Meyer (A. B., x. 147) would count the Oarians and Lyoians among 
this section of the Indo-Eoropeans. 
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the oldest inhabitants of the lake-dwellings are to be counted, if 
we are right in conjeoturing them to have been Indo-Europedn. 

The Indians and Iramans can be dismissed more briefly than 
was the case with Europe. It is beyond doubt, to begin with, 
that India wa^ populated by t'he Sanskrit people from the north- 
west, a movement which is depicted in the hymns of the Eigveda 
as being in course of progress The Indians of this age, whose 
principal abode is to be looked for on the banks of the Sindhu 
(Indus), have as yet no direct knowledge of the Gangi (Ganges), 
which IS only once mentioned in the Eigveda. Nor do their 
settlements seem to have reached as far as the mouths of the Indus, 
as far as the Arabian Sea, at that time {cf. Zimmer, Altind. Leben, 
p. 21,/) The gradual advance of the Indian tribes southwards 
and eastwards is mirrored very vividly m the different divisions 
and names of the seasons of the year in the more recent periods 
of the hfe of the Sanskrit language, as we have shown in detail 
above, pp. 304-306 

It is obvious, therefore, that we must locate the place of this pre- 
historio phase of Indo-Iranian culture to the west, or, since the 
migration into the valley of the Indus can only have followed the 
ancient trade-route and path of the nations along the Cabul, to the 
north-west of the Indus. Butj as there are clear indicatiohs m the 
history of the Iranian peoples {cf. Kiepert, LeJi/rbuoh, ^-67) that 
the most ancient period of Iranian occupation was over “before 
the conquest and occupation of the west of the Medo-Persian 
territory, lying to the east of the great desert,” it seems to me 
that from the nature of the case it is just this eastern portion of 
Iran, the ancient provinces of Sogdiana, Bactriana, and the region 
of the ParopamisuB, to which we must look m the first instance for 
the home of the Indo-Iranians. 

If we imagine that it was from some, tor the moment undeter- 
mined, portion of the steppe district of Europe and Asia that they 
migrated to this their new home, by the Aral Sea and up the 
Oius and Jaxarteft, the mountains which they encountered, and for 
which there is not wantiijg expression in the original Indo-Iranian 
language,* must have restricted the extent of pasturage necessary 
for nomad life, and have urged the inhabitants to till the valleys 
which are frequent and extensive on the Upper Oxus and Jaxartes, 
and adapted to farming ; while, on the other hand, the hilly, steppe 
country in the neighbourhood which was only fit for pasture 
determined the continuance of a nomad form of life (Kiepert, § 66). 

• Sans, pdnata, pawvata, “hill” (whence FaroMcene on 

the Upper Oxus). 

Sans. jari=Zend gairi, “hiU ” (only elsewhere ia Slavo-Lett, gom, girl, 
“ forest ; ” gf. helow). 

Sans. Ttilnahd, “ mountain nymph ’’“Zend MalmTcha, proper name of ‘a 
mountain 

The forest, too, as would seem, gained in importance in the language of 
the Indo-Irauians ; cf. Sans ixfaa—Zend vana, Sans. '^feAd“Zend varesha, 
&c. The absence of identical names for the various kinds of trees will then 
ho explained hy the reasons given above, p. 117. 
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In fine, the geographical conditions were identical with, or similar 
to, those which we found prevailing in the place of the period of 
ioint European culture. So, too, the influence of the soil on the 
luhahitants must have been identical or similar {cf. above, pp. 284, 
298,/.). 

Here, in the valley of the Oins and the Jaxartes, above all on 
the banks of the principal river of ancient Sogdiana, which the 
immigrants first struck, the Polytimetos or Zerafschan, “ the gold- 
bearing,” the Indo-Iranians, still united, may have learned the 
first tidings of the gold which was unknown to the original period 
{cf, above, p, 172). 

The primitive abode of the Indo-Iranians was not situated by 
the sea, and this is probable from the point of view of language 
(Spiegel, Ariichu Feriode^ p. 27,/.). 

Finally, we have here the simplest explanation of one of the 
closest bonds that unite the two peoples, that is, their agreement 
in a series of geographical names, especially names of rivers.* We 
have here specially to consider : — 

Zend raiiha CApd^s, sometimes probably the Jaxartes,t Syr- 
Daria)>=Saiia. rata, (a mythic^ stream of the far north). 

Zend haroJivati i^kpaySnoi, Arghanddl) = Sans, sdrasvatt {Indru, 
Oaghar, and other rivers), 

Zend hardyu {’'kpcLOi, HerirM) -= Sans, ta/rdyn (probably a river 
of the Pen] ah). 


As regards the explanation of these agreements, inasmuch as we 
cannot m any case, after what has been said above, start from the 
Indian rivers, there are three possibilities : either the names in 
question were attached in the Indo-Iranian period to no fixed 
localities, but still had a general meaning {rasti, “ fluid,” »drasvati, 
“ district abounding in rivers ”) ; or, they were names of definite 
rivets of the original Indo-Iranian country, which was neither 
Iran nor India, and were transferred independently by both 
peoples to the streams of their new abodes ; or, finally, the Iranian 
give the Indo-Iranian meanings, because East Iron was the ancient 
abode of the Indo-Iranians. 

I confess that the latter opimon, represented and amply sup- 
ported by W. Geiger, seems from the point of view of the present 
work to be the most probable, and I, therefore, entirely subscribe 
to the views of this scholar as to the original home of the Indo- 
Iranians, which he thus sums up {Mmdon, p. 81, 1884): “Le pays 
des Indo-Irtoiens s’6teudait des rives du Syr-Daryk, vers le sud, 
sur BokhArA, I’Afgh4nist4n, et une partie du Baludjistto, jiisqu’ 
aux frontiferes du Pendjfib (Zend hapta ArWavo =• Sans, sapta 
dndhavas). Les Iriniena do VAvesta habitaient encore en g4n6ral 
I’anoienne patrie aryaque.” 

Thus far then, in the question as to the original home of the 
Indo-Europeans, we have obtained two fixed points from which we 


t 


Of. for further details, W. Geiger, Ifwirni, iv. 1,/. 
According to Justi, Zimmer, Qoiiger, and others. 
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must now try to advance with caution : they are the scene of the 
period of joint European culture, bounded by the lower llanube, 
the Transylvanian Alps, the Carpathians, and the Dnieper ; and 
the original home of the Indo-Iranians m Eastern Iran. 

Where, then, are we to imagine the common source whence these 
two main streams of Indo-European national hfe alike spring 1 

In order to determine it, let us first follow a very obvious, 
though at first sight somewhat mechanical, Lne. Let us, that is, 
start by assuming that in leaving the steppe district of Europe 
and Asia, from which they came to their abodes as determined 
above, both branches, the European and the Indo-Iraniau, removed 
equally widely, i.e., to equal distances, from their hypothetical 
starting-point. Then a line drawn from the mouth of the Danube 
to the middle of the Volga’s course, say to the point where it 
bends farthest eastwards, where the Samara joins it, will be equal 
in geographical length to another line drawn from the latter point 
to the Upper Oxus or Jaxartes. This, then, will bring us to the 
south-east of Russia in Europe and to the Middle Volga as the 
main'artery of the original Indo-European home, and the question 
presents itself whether the locality, thus provisionally assigned, 
can be supported by further observations. 

To begin with, I should like to refer to the description given 
above on p. 366 of tbo pastoral Me of the Indo-Europeaaa in the 
most ancient times, from which it appears that they were acquainted 
with the tioise (probably only eemi-domestioated), but not with 
the ass and the camel. Now, as we found that the last two 
animals can be traced back to the primeval period of those peoples 
whose origmal abodes are certainly to be looked for m Asia, viz., 
the Semites and the Turko-Tatare, and as we also saw that these 
animals whether wild or tamed, became known to the Indo-lranians 
before they separated, and when they entered Asia, I am con- 
sequently of opinion that the absence of the ass and the camel, to- 
gether with the presence of the horse, in the pastoral life of the 
Indo-Europeans, is in favour of our looking for the original abode 
of the Indo-Europeans rather iu the European than the Asiatic 
portion of the steppe district 

Further, the locality proposed by us for the original home of 
the Indo-Europeans, affords the simplest explanation of the mani- 
fold points of contact between the Finns and the Indo-Europe^s, 
in language and in habits, to which we have referred in various 
passages of this work. We have called attention to the difficulties 
of this yet unsettled question on p. 103, f . ; but thus much may be 
conceded to W.l'omasohek, the champion of this theory, that there is 
considerable probability in favour of the prehistoric contact between 
the Finns and the Indo-Europeans which he assumes. Cf also above, 
p. 386. Now, north of our hypothetical home for the Indo-Europeans, 
on the Middle Volga, we at once enter the district occupied as far as 
the, Ural by the Finns from the most ancient times (Miillenhoff, 
ii. 76). Above all, we should be inclined to count amongst the 
loans from the Finnio world to the Indo-Europeans the knowledge 
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of copper, a metal which m the mountain-gorges of the metal- 
liferous Uial has been worked from the remotest times by peoples 
(Ttchuds) whose ethnology cannot be determined exactly, but 
who probably belong to the Finn race (c/. above, p. 187, and 
Peschel, Ewropa, p. 12C). 

Finally, I believe I can show it to be probable that the river 
which, in our view, was the principal stream of the original Indo- 
European home, long before it was colled the Volga, or Adel, or 
Idel (amongst the Turks), or Ran (amongst the Finnic Mordwins), 
bore a name of primeval "Indo-European stamp. The ancients 
(Ptolemy) first have recorded, as one of the names of the Volga, 
‘Pfi, which coming from *'Pa-F-a undoubtedly reproduces tiie 
above-mentioned Finnish name Eaii or Rawa (MuUenhoff, li. 76). 
This name cannot, as far as I have been able to discover, be 
explained from Mordwinio or Finnic* generally, though it does 
correspond precisely, according to Finnic-Ugrian phonetic laws, 
which only allow simple sounds at the beginning of a word, 
to a primeval Indo-European *tr&vd, ‘‘the stream,” which is 
pointed to by Sana, smvct, giri-sravd, “ mountain-stream,” G. jiorj 
(*srovd), Lith. arioitiS, and belongs to the root srev, eru, “fliow" 
(whence also Strynion). Those Indo-European peoples from 
whom at a later time the Finns (Mordwins) might have borrowed 
it, the Slavs and the Iranians, are just the peoples who have no 
corresponding word for “river” (except 0 . 8 . osirovii, “island”). 
The evolution before ns then is as follows : the Indo-Europeans 
termed the mightiest river in their home srkvd, i.e., “stream.” 
Thistterm continued to stick to the river oven after their departure, 
because the Finns, who probably advanced southwards along its 
hanks, took it over in a form conformable to the laws of their own 
language, Rawa. From them the Greeks leamt it ('Pa = ‘Pa - Fa). 
The Turks also called it the “ great river,”, for that is the meaning 
of Adel, Idel, amongst them (Mtlllenhoff, li. 76, note). 

Thus, considerations of different kinds have led us to the convic- 
tion that the central point of the original Indo-European home is 
to be looked for on the banks of the Volga. As to its extent 
npthing definite can, of course, he said. Yet it ■will he well to 
imagine the geographical contmuity of the Indo-Europeans before 
their division, into eastern and western Indo-Europeans, as cover- 
ing a relatively wide area. A nomad population, as the Indo- 
Europeans were in prehistoric times, needs for its support a wide 
stretch of country. According to A. Meitzen {Ve/rh. des aweitm 
deutackm Geographentugs zu Htdle, p. 74, /. 1 882), a pomad family in 
Upper Asia needs for its support about 300 head of cattle, which 
in Upper Asia, Turkestan, and the south of Siberia, require not 
less than one-sixth of a geographical square mile of pasturage. 
-“A 'tribe of 10,000 persona would need 200 or 300 square miles.” 
Ofi the fertile soil of the South European steppes these figures 
would admit of reduction. 

,* In Mordw. “rixer” is fel, in MoMa lei, oiH, ttmderkS, Cerem. gner {qf, 
Klaproth, -data Polygl. Language-ailas, p, xir). 
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We may imagine that the expansion of the Indo-Eiu'opeans in 
the earliest times "was directed to the south-west and the south- 
east rather than to the south (along the Volga) for the simple reason 
that the waste and sandy steppes of the Caspian would be avoided 
M long as possible (c/. the map of the flora of Asia and Europe 
in 0. Drude’s AUm der Pflmvzenverlreitung) Thus it came about 
that the Indo-Euiopeana before the dispersion were unacq^uamted 
with the sea. 

It remains for us to give, as it were, the proof of the above calcu- 
lation, and to consider briefl.y the question whether and how far 
the physical geography of the South Russian steppes satisfies the 
requirements of the stage of culture which the previous pages have 
ascribed to the Indo-Europeans.* 

After what has been said above (p. 116,/.) stress will be prin- 
cipally laid on the positive agreements, though for the sake of 
contrast the negative ones will not be omitted. 

To begin with the climate of the South Russian steppe, it is 
characteiised by an extraordinary cold, snowy, and snow-stormy 
winter, the length of which is estimated by the natives at six 
months, and by a (usually) intolerably hot summer. The transitions 
from the one season to the other are so abrupt and rapid that “it 
is scarcely possible to speak of spring and autumn" (IT., 94, K, 3, 
49, 60, 62). It 18 enough for our purpose to refer to p. SOI above 
for the division of the Indo-European year into two parts, and for the 
impoitanoa of the winter in the Indo-European computation of time. 

Apart from the climate, the peculiar character of the steppe 
appears m three marked features, which we may designate briefly 
as absence of forests and trees, absence of mountains and valleys, 
and abundance of rivers. The poverty of the Indo-Enropean 
language in names for foreshtrees is in harmony with this, and has 
been already suflSoiently insisted upon (above, pp. 271, 286) 

The individual species of trees known to the lndo-Eui;opeanB we 
shall return to snlbsequently. 

As to contour, the steppe must not be imagined as a perfectly 
level plain ; on the contrary, owing to the action of water, numerous 
trenches and banks have been formed in the plateau of the steppe, 
the heights and depressions of which, however, are so inconsiderable 
that to an eye looking over the country from a distance, there 
seems nothing but a level surface extending beyond the range 
of sight. It was quite impossible that a copious terminology for 
the ideas raised by the contemplation of mountains should grow up. 
Nor can any such terminology be established by Indo-European 
equations. Pictet’s opinion to the contrary (Originei, L 122,/.) 
is based on a number of perfectly untenable etymologies, of wbioh 
the above-mentioned Indo-Iranian one (which recurs in Lithu- 
Slavonio), Sans, girt, Zend gain, O.3.,gora, Lith. giri, “forest," 

• * Our statements as to the South Rassisn steppes are based mainly on the 
admirable and standard work of J, G. Kohl (K ), Heiaen in Sildrussland, Teil 
1-8, Dresden and Leipzig, 1846-47 ; cf, also Sussla/Jtd, wn Jl 

Meyer von Waldeck ( W.), n, Leipzig, 1884, 
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alone lias any durability. From our point of view, the undulating 
wooded hills of Centred Eussia, which rise to the north of the 
original home, may have been meant. 

In many parts of the steppe artificial hilloclcs, which are popu- 
larly called “ Turks’ hills,” break the uniformity of the landscape. 

“ They are heaps of earth, as a rule 7 or 8 metres high, situated 

on the top of the highest eminences they are distributed in 

spch a way over the steppe that usually from the top of one of 
thfese hillocks it is possible to see another from any one of the four 
sides” (IT., 92). It is, perhaps, not too bold to allow these to 
remind one of the Indo-European irdXtis mentioned on pp. 140, 403 
above. That the Indo-Europeans were well acquainted with water- 
com'ses is shown by what has preceded (above, p. 438)* Keference 
might also be made to the equations O.H.G. ouwa = Jjot. aqua. 
Sans, uddn, G. vSuip, O.S. voda, Goth, vato, and to the roots plev, 
plu, plud (iiiessen, Jluss), and others. 

Eich, however, as South Eussia is in mighty rivers, they have 
never constituted any serious obstacle to the onward march of 
nations, and the reason may be that the greatest of these rivers, 
even the Volga, is extremely rich in shallows, and varies in its 
upper course from 1 2 to 2 feet in depth, and in its lower from 40 
to 3 (Darnel, Handhuch der GeograpMe, ii. 890). 

On Indo-European fords see above, p. 362. 

The soil of the steppe generally is uncommonly rich in salt, 
so that as linguistic evidence also points this way (p, 318), it 
is perhaps more probable that the failure jof the Indo-Iranian 
languages to participate in the joint European term for salt 
is due to the former having lost the word at some later 
period. 

We now proceed to treat of tho animal, vegetable, and human 
life that developed on this soil. 

Trees are only found m the steppe in isolated instances along 
the sides of rivers. Amongst them Pesohel (Ewropa, p. 131) 
especially mentions the birch {of. above, p. 271), which occurs, 
under favourable conditions, even in the otherwise treeless steppe 
country of Orenburg. Drude’s map of the flora of Europe mao 
mentions the letula alba in the approaches to the steppe country. 
Grisebaoh (i. 463) remarks that the underwood which lines the 
banlcs of the rivers in the steppe consists mainly of willows {of. 
above, p. 271) and poplars. 

Wild fruit-trees are said to be found far mto the steppes, at any 
rate on the west {K., 3, 76). The place of forest is taken by thorn- 
bushes, and above all by reeds,* which grow to a considerable 
extent especially on the banks of the larger rivers, attain a height 
of from 3 to 4 metres, and harbour many land and water animals 
of prey ( JT., 96 ; 3, 77). Enshes in the steppe in many 

respects supply the place of wood, which is scarce, as fuel, roofing, 
wattle-work, &o. 

Sana, nada, widalca (!), G. vdfpat, ''ipBvi, Lith, nmdri; Lat. cwibriimn, 
Llth ssMSprai! Goth, raus, Lat. ruscus. 
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In the animal kingdom the beast of prey, Kar’ is the wolf. 

To show the importance of this beast in the original Indo-European 
period (above, p. 247), it may be added that this is the only wild 
animal whose name has a clear feminine form belonging to the 
onginal language to pair with it (O.H.G. vnilpa, M.H.G. wUlpe, 
O.N". yf^ = SanB. vrM). Again, the other quadnapeds which were 
aecerteined above to be Indo-European — the hare, the mouse, the 
polecat and marten (A”., 3, 116 ; W., 96), the wild-boar (now only 
in the Caucasian steppe; K., 3, 267, 276), the otter (Brehm, 
Tierlebm, pop. ed., 1. 301) — are expressly mentioned as inhabitants 
of the steppe, or as in the case of the beaver (Brehm, ik, i. 460), 
may be assumed to be so. 

The fox, common in the steppe, seems to be confined linguistic- 
ally to Europe (above, p. 247). I find no Indo-European equivalent 
for a quadruped very oharaoteristio of the steppe, the marmot-Uke 
creature called Susslik. A difficulty is caused by the presence in 
the Indo-European fauna of the bear (above, p. 247), which is 
obviously no real inhabitant of the steppe. We must, thei'efore, 
shift the abodes of the Indo-Europeans sufficiently far north for 
incursions of bears from Central Russia and the Ural into the 
^ppes to be conceivable. Amphibious creatures abound m the 
steppe, particularly snakes {K, 3, 143), with which the colonists 
had to wage regular war (af. above, p. 268), tortoises,'* and frogs f 

Amongst the insects the bee, frequent as it is in the Ukraine, 
Little Russia, and Podolia, does not occur in the steppe itself (K., 
3, 171). One of the most terrible plagues to the inhabitants of 
the steppe at the present day is the attack of swarms of grass- 
hoppers ; it is, however, not improbable that these are relatively 
late emigrants into South Russia {K , 3, 161,/.). 

The bird-world of the steppe has experienced a variety of changes 
and received many additional species since the introduction about 
a hundred years ago of horticulture, farming, and afforesting 
{K., 3, 137). Birds of prey are very common, such as the eagle, 
falcon, hawk {cf. above, p. 252), which soar above the wide 
expanses of rushes and reeds watching for their prey, wild ducks, 
geese (above, p. 252), pelicans, and also herons and bustards ( W., 
96). Further, the dove (above, p. 263), the owl (above, p, 261), 
the hen (above, p. 261), the crane (above, p. 261), and other kinds 
of birds are mentioned as mhabitants of the steppe. 

In fish the South Russian streams, especially the mother Volga, 
are uncommonly rich. The failure, therefore, of the Indo- 
Europeans to observe them (above, p. 118) cannot be due to 
anytWg m the nature of the locality, indeed there is no 
hypothetical original home for the Indo-Europeans in which it 
conceivably could. It has its root rather in the general conditions 
so characteristic of the nomad stage in the history of culture, to 
which navigation and fishing are foreign (above, p. 363). 

* G. 0 S. My (Sans, har-viuta ?). 

t For this animal the only equation known to me is O.S. SaM, O.P. 
gabawo, O.D. qmppa. 
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In this locality a foiin of civibsation, but little affected by the 
advance of modern Europe, has developed from ancient times — 
a civilisation which reflects even at the present day many features 
of the primeval Indo-European period with absolute fidelity. “ It 
is inconceivable,” says Kohl (3, 53, 67), “when looking at the 
steppe, how a man could hitjipon the idea of settbng down to farm 
in the steppe, the whole nature of which cries out against such a 
perversion.” Herds and hinds are the mark and seal of the steppe. 
Here sheep, cattle, and the Tabuns, i.e., half-wild herds of horses, 
stiU constitute the principal fortune of the owner. Goats also are 
to be found amongst the flocks of sheep, and are used to lead them 
{K.f 3, 228). Dogs, whiih easily run wild, are found distributed 
in enormous quantities over the steppe. The herds follow the 
clumsy cattle-drawn wagons of the lunds, for the ui is still the 
principal, if not the only, beast of burden here {cf. above, p. 260). 
A new phenomenon in certain portions, even of the European 
steppe, is the camel imported by wandering Turko-Tatario berds- 
men. 

Here the native stiU clothes himself in the hide of his own 
cattle. For at least six months of the year in the bard winter 
sheep-skins are indispensable, and he frequently has them ready in 
spring, and even in summer {Z., 3, 46). In the way of arts, the 
manufacture of felt is' one of the main occupations of all' steppe 
peoples (K., 3^ 272, and above, p. 328). 

Here the inhabitant of the steppe digs his dwelling (called “ Sem- 
lanken” ) to the present day in the earth as his best protection against 
the terribly cold winter and the oppressive heat of summer, for the 
ridge alone is visible covered with earth and turf. For the cattle, 
^too, special holes are dug {K., 1, 260,/., and cf. above, p. 340,/.). 
It would be easy to multiply the parallels here drawn between the 
condition of the most ancient Indo-Europeans and the conditions of 
life on the steppe, which have always stamped them mark afresh 
upon the hordes of men who have swept tumultuously across the 
land. But we believe that what has been said is enough to show 
that general considerations drawn from the history of culture and 
the arguments of linguistio palaeontology thoroughly warrant the 
assumption to which we were led above, viz,, that it is in the steppe 
of South Russia that the scene of the most ancient period of Indo- 
Enropean development, the original home of onr race, is to be 
looked for. 

In the oldest times known to history, we find the northern shores 
of the Pontus in the possession of the mysterious people of the 
Cimmerii ) after that, the Scyths spread to the west of the Tanais, 
the Sarmatse to the east. It can be no part of my purpose to 
discuss the ethpologioal difficulties which these people present to 
the investigator.* Only thus much I may point out, that it seems 
to me impossible that Hiese tribes, which sometimes betray Indo- 

* In this coHneotion W. Tomaaobek's ‘'Kritik der aitsstmr Naohrichten 
neber don Sojdhisoben Nordan ” 4'i KaU. d. in Wien, exvi. 

oxrit) is itn^oitant. 
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European features, sometimes altogether Asiatic and Mongolian, 
can be regarded as forming an ethnological unit. After the 
departure of the Indo-European clans from the district in question, 
Finnish tribes from the north, Turkish from the east, may have 
advanced towards southern Russia, possibly subjugating and 
absorbing considerable remnants of the Indo-European peoples. 
Then from the south-east there undoubtedly was, as the Soythiau 
proper names explained by Mflllenhoff show, a back-wash, and 
considerable conquests were made by the Iranians. But these are 
all events which took place long after the epoch with which we are 
engaged. 

Our endeavour to determine the original abode of the Indo- 
Europeans has been, m accordance with the character of the whole 
of this book, essentially based on the history of dulture and on 
language. It is in the present stage of research, the only way by 
which it is possible to apptoach the problem with some hope of 
success. 

How the proposed hypothesis as to the original home of the 
Indo-Europeans wdl be affected by anthropology, when it^s results 
have been sifted as we may expect them to be (above, p. 113 , /.), 
how it will be affected by fhe discovery of prehistoric remains, when 
the treasures concealed in the soil of South Russia have been fully 
brought to fight ana’ thorouginy exainmetf, nmiarns fin bo i^een. 
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I. INDIAN, 

{Sanshrit not distinguished.) 


tftktti, 312. 

Aksha, 134, 339. 
agn(, 414, 418. 
ajA, 134, 248, 260, 
361. 

ajlna, 260. 

Ajra, 132, 283, 286. 
afljana, 126, 319. 
tat, Atati, 363, 

Mtka, 330 
atbari, 226. 

Athajvan, 416. 
ad, 314. 

Add, 223. 

Adhvaii, 420, 
adliTaryii, 420. 
anadvA'h, 260, 
Andhaa, 130. 

Apaciti, 136, 
apararpakshA, 307. 
apAd, 162, 
apA'm nApAt, 412, 
414. 

apOrjiuvAii, 407. 
abhipitvA, 313. 
absia, Gypsy, 204. 
tAyaYa, 307. 

Ayas, 126, 132, 181, 
187-192,196,198, 
209, 210. 
Aya^tkilija, 189. 
Ayddatnshtra, 189. 


ar, 126, 243. 
arA, 239. 
arltra, 339. 
arczioz, Gypsy, 219. 
Arjima, 182, 

Arpa, anjavA, 353. 
Arya, 404. 

Arvan, 263. 

Ar^aa, 129. 

Avi, 248, 260, 332, 
361. 

Apan, 221, 223, 226 
a^JrahA', 163. 

Apoian, 160, 190, 203, 
234, 417. 

Agva, 133, 248, 261, 
361. 

a9vatarA, 266, 361. 
Apm, 3lk 
aahtadhAtu, 189. 

as, Asu, 407, 416. 
asi, 221, 224, 228- 

230, 239. 

Asura, 414. 
asiAmAn ,266. 

Ahan, Abar, abanA', 
312, 407. 

Abi, 117, 268. 
abOrAtrA, abamica, 
312 

A'gas, 130. 

Agrayapa, 422. 


Anl, 339 
A'ta, 342. 

Atl, 251, 269. 

Apr!', 416. 

AmA, 316. 

AyA, 130. 

AVyo, Aryaka, 404. 
Ashtd, 346. 

As, io&. 

■A'sa, 346. 
isbirA, 420. 
isbu, 221, 223, 226. 
ishurdigdhA, 223. 
uksbAn, 126,128, 260. 
ukbA', 160, 346. 
udAn, 440. 
udarA, 372. 
udrA, 247. 

AmA, 329. 

turaija, ArA, 124, 327, 
361. 

wrvArA, 130, 283. 
AlAkk, 137, 261. 
usbA's, 312, 414, 419. 
Asbtra, 248, 266, 361. 
A'rpA, 332. 

ArpavAbhi, 330. 
^ksba, 247. 
rtA, 243-246. 
rtA, 244, 304. 
rtuvrtti, 304, 309. 
i-bhA, 163, 166. 


• A + is prefixed to snob words as the author believes he has brought into 
fteih etymological conneotions. 
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rshabhi, 130, 260. 
trshtl, 221, 223, 228. ^ 
6'va, 244. 

6'tu, 329. 

tkarisi, kfinsya, 216. 

331. 
kapi, 270. 

•fkapO'ta, 261, 263. 
kar, 168. 
karambM, 317. 
karkata, 268. 
kart, 331. 

karsh, krsb, 132, 284, 
293, 299. 
karsM' 130, 283. 
kagika, 247. 
kastira, 216. 
kkrtn^ri, 168. 
kklkyaad, 189. 

421 

tkiicidtvi, 137, 261. 
kukkuU, 137. 
kunta, 228. 
kumbhd, 367. 
krkavk'ku, 137, 261, 

■ 269, 361, 
krti, 221, 224. 
ki-shtl, 299. 
krehijA, 119. 
ki-shijapaksha, 307. 
krahnkyas, 189. 
kelley,Hindu8t., 219. 
kOkilA, 137, 261. 
kravya, kravls, 316. 
kravyk'd, 316. 
krtnA'mi, 132, 316, 
349, 381. 
kshan, 360. 
kshap, kshapA', 312. 
kshurA, 123, 130,225. 
Kshfimarkia, 398. 
kshdai', 387. 
khAra, 248, 266. 
gAvishti, 260. 
gandhA, 413. 
gandharvA, 130, 413, 
gardabhA, 266, 361. 
gk, gAthA, 416. 
giri, 436, 439. 
fgrebtl, 226. 


grbA, 396. 

gd', 248, 260, 288, 
361. 

g6dh1i'ma, 284. 
g6la, 367. 
gnA, 386. 
grA'ina, 399, 400. 
grA'van, 125. 
grSvA', 337. 
grisbmA, 304. 
gbarmA, 304. 
gbitA, 320. 
gbdrA, 416. 
cakrA, 339. 
oAtuabpAd, 313. 
oandrabbOti, candra- 
16haka,candrahAaa, 
181. 

cani, 128, 160, 223, 
367. 

cArman, 226. 
oarms^-mnA, 328. 
ortA'mi, 330. 
oi,cAyA, 130,136,402. 
jatuka, 196. 
jaa, 376. 
jAna, 400, 403. 
jAmnaa, 399. 
jar, 126. 
jA'matar, 376. 
jAml, 376. 
jAa, jA'spati, 386. 
jflA, jSiAtAr, 136, 
jyA', 220, 226. 
takmAn, 421. 
taksh, 137, 330. 
tAkshan, 130, 136, 
421, 

takeha^it, 222. 
tanyatA, 416. 
tAmaa, 313. 
tarkA, 126, 130,' 226, 
332. 

tArman, 129. 
talAtala, 424. 

. tAtA, 371. 
tAtatulya, 373. 
tAmra, 193. 
tAmwdca, tAmralAbam 
189, 193. 


tAyA, 402. 
tittiri, 261. 
tuo, 376. / 

till, tdlAyati, tulA', 
136. 

tarp, trp, tfpti, 133. 
tA'jaa, 221. 
t6ta, Hind., 270. 
trApu, 189, 196, 216. 

I tritA, 1 30. 
tvAo, 226, 230, 
dAksbuia, 249, 254, 
266. 

dadrA, 421. 
dAdbi, 124, 319. 
damA, 149, 341, 396. 
dAmpati, 130, 386. 
396. 

darQ, dargatA, 180. 
dAsyu, 112. 
daQamasya, 307. 
dab, dahaiiA, 312, 
407. 

dAtrA, 284, 
dA'ru, 272, 278. 
dAvAn®, 109. 
diua, 312. 

div, divA'-divA, dyAvi- 
djavi, 312, 408. 
dih, 367, 
dufih, 213. 
dubitAr, 139, 372. 
dAfA, 260, 416, 417, 
419, 

DAvardatta, 398. 
dAvAr, 377. 
dAhi', 344. 

dyAAjB (pitA'j jAnitA, 
Asura), 142, 414, 
416, 417, 419. 
dvAr, dvA'r, dAr, 108, 
342. 

dvipA'd pa5A'nAitt, 
314 

dAsbA’ 313, 
drApi, 333. « 

drA, 138, 223, 273.’ 
tdhAnvan, 221, 222, 
230. 

dham, dbmAjdbmA'tA, 
2 F 
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dhm&tis 

dftis, 169. 
dlitoma, 213-245, 
dhfi,, dhdtri', 136. 
dhin^', 140, 283. 
dha'man, 142, 243, 
396, 415. 

dl]i&raka, 226, 361. 
dhSnii, 124, 260. 
naktamdinam, 311. 
udkto, nAkti, 135, 
312, 416. 
nagni, 327. 
nadii, uadaka, 225, 
441. 

nan4', 371. 
n^ufiadar, 377. 
nam, 415. 
nAmaa, 416, 416. 
ndpat, nAptai', uapti', 
374. 

nAbhae, 414. 
iia'biii, 339. 
nama^tya, 142. 
fnAva, nAva', nAd, 
278, 353. 
ni9, 312. 
tnivl, 331. 
paktAr, 136. 
pao, 136, 141, 316. 
pail, pAijat®, 352. 
pAti, 140, 373, 386. 
pAtni, 130, 141, 386. 
pathik^ 420 
padA, 141. 

pAnthAs.pA'thas, 363. 
pAyaa, 124. 
par, pfparti, 362. 
para9ii, 224. 
parifda, 349. 
parA'wj, 402. 
parivatsara, 305. 
parut, 305. 

PatjAnya, 412, 414. 

pArvata,parvati', 436. 

^AlAva, 129. 

pa5, pA9AyAmi, 260. 

pa^ii, 260. 

pA, 314. 

pA, 373. 


pApigrahana, 384. 
pAmAn, 421. 
pin^, 422. 
pindapitiyajna, 422, 
pitAr, 108, 163, 371, 
422, 423. 
pitii, 313. 
plti'vya, 373. 
pittalA, 189. 
pipilika, 173. 
pig, 169. 

pish, 282, 284, 317. 
pi'tadru, pita-dAru, 
pitu-dAru, 274 
pitaldha, 189. 
putrA, 371, 
pur, puri, piira, 130, 
140, 403. 
purushavAc, 270. 
pA, 142. 

tpA'rva, pArvOrpak- 
shA, 254, 307, 386. 
prthivl' mAtA', 41 9. 
pfshatt, 260. 
pA'utra, prapAutra, 
375. 

praiio, 264. 
prAbbrfci, 416. 
pra yao, 416. 
prAgasti, 416. 
pri, 384. 
pragna, 329. 
phA'la, 284 
liandli, 135. 
bAndbu, 130, 136, 

377. 

batnbhora, 130. 
barb, 420. 
bahudhmAtA, 190. 
bAi^a, 223. 

tbrAhmau, brahmAn, 
416, 420, 421. 
bhAga, 416. 
bbaligA, 284, 299. 
bbadrii, 207. 
tbhartrl', 371, 
bbishAj, bbAsbajA, 
421. 

bhd'rja, 271, 
bhfgu, 130. 


bhraji, 317. 
bhrAj, 271. 
bbrA'tar, 139, 372 
bhrA'trvya, 374. 
ma]]An, 315. 
maul, 337. 
matsya, 118. 
mad, mAda, 321. 
mAdbu, 321, 420. 
man A', 175. 

MAnu, 412, 413, 426. 
mAntra, 416. 
mandurA, mandu’A, 
130, 347. 
mAnyA, 337. 
mayd'ri, 270. 
mar, 126, 283, 284 
mardt, 412. 
mAla, malina, 119. 
tmAla, 333. 
mabarajata, 176. 
mA, rai-m6, 306, 349. 
tmAmsA, mAs, 315. 
mAtamaim, 376. 
mAtAi’, 107, 139, 371. 
mAtulA, 373. 
mArjArA, 268. 
mA'sba, 284. 
mA's, 306, 414. 
mitrA, 414. 
mib, 265. 
mAkb, 243. 
mrgA, mi’gayA', mfga- 
yu, mrgAyate, 260. 
m6, mAy6, mitsatS, 
348. 

mAnakA, 435. 
mAshA, 124. 
mulvn,Hiud.,mollhTO, 
Gyp , 219. 
mlA, 328, 333. 
mlAcchamukha, 193. 
yaj, yajatA, 130, 180, 
415. 

yAma, 414. 
tyAva, 307. 
yAva, 282, 284, 299, 
yavanAshta, 219. « 
yAtar, ,S77. 
yAtd, 414. 
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yfitra, 303. 
yugd, 330. 
yiidli, 225. 
yiivan, Yiviyaua, yA- 
vishta, 130, 307. 
yds, yu'sha, 315 
ranga, 219. 
raj, rafij, 130. 
rajata, 119, 126, 180, 
181, 183. 
rdjjn, 329. 
r^tha, 339. 

ram, 311 I 

rasa, lasa.', 172, 266, 
436. 

ra'jiin, 403. 
rfi'tri, ratra, ratrya- 
han, 312. 
rauga, Hiiul., 219. 
rasabha, 266, 361. 
rudhira, 119. 
rii'pya, I'dpa, Hind., 
185. 

rapp, mb, Gyp., 186. 
lavl, lavaka, lavdnaka, 
283. 

tlaguda, 288. 

Iavaij4, 318. 
fld'ngala, 288. 
hp, 320. 

11, li-nd'-ti, 294. 

16h4, 189-191, 209, 
212 

16'hita, 189. 
vanga, 219. 
v4jra, 221, 223. 
vaj'rln, 223. 
viljrababu, vAjra- 
hasto, 223. 
vatsard, 305. 
yddbar, 221, 223, 
vadhd', 383, 384. 
vMhri, 130, 260. 
vdna, 435. 
vap, 286. 
vdpra, 301. 
vajii, 421. 
var, 121. 
vardbd, 248. 
vAruno, 130, 412, 604. 


vArcas, 162. 
vAriia,. 120. 
var taka, vArtikd, 130, 
252. 

vartaua, vartuld, 332. 
fvArpas, 331. 
vArman, 222. 
varshS,', varsham, 
304, 306. 

vag, 333, 
vas, 407. 
vas, 312. 

vasantA, 301, 302, ' 
304. 

vAsii, 130. 
vastra, 327. 
vaanA, vasnay, 348, 
382 

vAaman, vAsana, 327. 
vaga', 124, 260, 361. 

vah, vAhatd, vahatA, 
384. 

vA, vAyati, 329, 332. 
vA'ta, 412, 416. 
vA'ma, 264 
va'rA bhar, 130. 
vAsAna, 327. 
vAaarA, 312. 
vA'stn, 130, 
vA'hana, 339. 
vi, 123, 252. 
vi, vA'ti, 260, 
vidAla, 268. 
vidhAvA, 391. 
vivas van t, 414. 

■vi9, 899, 403. 
vi^-pAti, 400. 
tvishA, 226. 
vAka, vrki', 110, 130, 

■ 226, 247, 283, 288, 
637. 

vi'ksliA, 441. 
vrjAua, 399. 
vi'trA', 223. 

Yi'fcrabAn, 412. 
vf'sba, 260. 
v6nA,‘ 322. 
vAgA, 140, 400. 
vAira, vAiradfiya, vai- 
rayAtano, 402. . 


1 vyAghrA, 250. 
vrihl, 293. 
t§a5ku, 288. 

QankbA, 190. 

QakunA, 190. 
gaijA, 266. 
gar, 303. 

garAd, 303, 304, 306. 
gAm, 128, 237. 
gArd'ha, 260. 
gArman, 233. 
gAi'vara, gabala, 412, 
422, 426. 
gArya, 223, 
galyA, 225. 

I fgas, gAsA, gAsA, 288. 
goatrA, 204, 226. 
gagA, 248. 

gAkunA, gAkunika, 
251, 266. 
gA'khA, 288. 
gAri, 223. 
gA'lA, 341. 
gikhin, 270. 
giprA 221. 

giras, gIrastrAna, gira- 
Btro, 221. 
gigirA, 304. 
girshAn, giraska, gir- 
sbaka, girsharak- 
sba, 221. 
tgiika, 270. 
guklapoksba, 307. 
gnn, gvan, gvA', 134, 
247, 264, 361, 

619. 

gd'ra, 130. 

gd'la, g4lA, 221, 223, 
236, 316. 
gA'va, 360. 

gyAmA, 189, 190. 

611. 

gydnA, 130, 262. 
graddadbAmi, 416, 
gjaddbA', 142. 
grAddha, 423. 
gvAgura, 376. 
gvagrd', 376. 
gvAtrA, 416. 
gvdtA, 119, 292. 
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Ba, 372. ! 

Satya^gravaa, 398. ' 

sAna, 306. 

sAniyas, 266. , 

sapAtni, 141. 
saparylijya, sapary, 
130, 412, 597. 
sapii)i(k, 378, 422. 
sabhA', 344, 350, 
400. 

sabh§yishte, 162. 
satuA, 301. 
sAmA, 301, 304. 
sam-gavA, 313. 
sam kar, 416. 
tsam. 9 AAsati, 420. 
samatibdaka, 422. 
saihvatsam, aamvat- 
sarA, 306, 

saraijyil', 130,* 406, 
412, 413. 

BarAmi, 130, 406, 
422. 

sarAyu, 436.* 
sAroavatt, 436. 
sarpA, 258. 
sarpls, 319. 
savyA, 264. 
saater, Gypsy, 204. 
sasyA, 284. 
sahAsra, 126, 130, 
349. 
bA, 313. 
sAyA, 313. 


sa'ra, 319. 

sAramAyA, 130, 406, 
409, 412, 422,424, 
692. 

aiv, 141, 363. 
sii^A, ainlhi', 249. 
si'aa, 189, 216, 219. 
sArA, 326. 
bA, 372. 

sAkarA, 248, 261. 
aAnA, 139, 371. 
aA'rya, svar, 414. 
srgAlA, 248. 
sAindhavA, 316. 
addara, 372. 
ad'ma, 299, 326, 414. 
sdnA, Hind., 186. 
aonegai, sonakai, 
Gypsy, 185, 
atAr, 414. 
atari', 260. 

atu, fitutf, stdtAr, 
atd'ma, 416. 
stAnA, 402. 
atrt, 386. 

sthAvi, 129, 330, 478. 
anA'van, 221. 
snuahA', 376. 
spandanA, 288. 
aphara, spharaka, 
221 . 

syAlA, Vy^lA, 377. 
farava, srAva, giri- 
aravA, 438. 


svAdhiti, 224. 
svarna, 185. 
svAsar, 372. 

Bviditaa, svAdani, 206. 
swinzi, Gipsy, 219. 
sjacha, Gipsy, 146. 
hamsA, 134, 262, 

269, 390. 
hAnu, 108. 
hAya, 248, 263. 
hAri, hari^A, harlt, 
hArita, 119, 304. 
harmute, (?) 441. 
hAvaua, 416. 

'hA, jabA'mi, 290. 
hAyanA, 301. 
himA, 301, 306. 
hiraijya, 119, 126, 
171, 176, 180, 

189, 

hiranyAyl, 172. 
hirapyavartani, 172 
hu, 131, 142, 415 
416. 

hA'man, 134. 
hAmantA, 301, 302, 
304, 440. 
hA'ahaa, 235. 
hOtAr, 416. 
hOtrA, 416. 
hrAd, 221. 
hriku, hliku, 196. 
hvA, 416. 


II. IRANIAN. 


{Zend not distingviaTied.) 


airya, 404. 
aiwigAma, 306. 
aurvafit, 263. 
aothra, aothrava, 
336. 

aoni, 189. 
aonya, 214. 
aAhu, 416. 
aAhva, 223. 
aara, 286. 
azhi (azi), 268. 


tadhka, 330. 
anairyAo daAhAvd, 
312.' 

andun, Unddn, Osset., 
272. 

ftnsttwar, Osset., 872.' 
apanyAka, 0. Pers., 
376. 

apAm nApAt, 444. 
a&eia%, awseitAg, 
Paset,, 203, 204. 


ayafih, 126, 132, 166, 
188, 189, 208, 212, 
224, 237. 
ayare, 312, 
ayAthrima, 240. 
aydagbra, 223. 
ay6khaodha,222, 226, 
ayAkhshuata, aydk- 
ahnst, Mod. Pers., 
ayAkhsaata, Parsee, 
166. 
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ayfisalpa, 169. kata, 340, 341. ohiiru, churdh, ohu- 

arezasbi, 223. kathWa, 266. rfis, Mod. P., 269. 

afkboy, aikbtty, kad, kadab, Mod. kbsbap, khabaparo, 
Osset., 193, 204. P., 340, 341. Zend, kbsbapavl, 

arziz, Mod. P., 219. kan, 340. raucapitivfi, O. P., 

■farsbti, Zend and 0. kareta, 210, 221, 312. 

Per3.,221,223,228. 224,236. gairi, 435, 439, 

av2ist, avzeste, 181, karetd-baeahaza, 420. gadhavara, 224. 

204. karesh, 284, 299. gandum. Mod. P., 

asan, 181, 221, 223. karsba, 130, 283,299. 284. 

ay8in,Kurd.,180, 181. karabd-r^za, 299. gk, gSlha, 416. 
asti, 223. kark. Mod. P., kork, g^o, gfio dadnu, 248, 

aspa, 248, 261, 408. Pamir D., kurk, 260, 361. 

asman, 130, 417. Kurd., 251. giird, Buobar., 210. 

abi, abifrasbtAd, 0. kabrkSaa, kahrkatfis, gurz. Mod. P , 224. 

P., 221, 224. 261. gul, Mod P., 121. 

abura, 414. kartlnah. Mod. P., ghidim, Mod. P., 284. 

atar, 346. 331. gbena, 386. 

itharvan, 347. kala, Osset., kalay, Salvrk, Mod. P., 211. 

llfrivaeabh, 416. Mod. P., kaloi, ci, 130. 

Syfitbra, 303. Kurd., kaMjin, fiirk, Afghan., 261. 

unis, Buobar., 219. Pai'see, 219. 6tt, <S6d, 61d, Pamir 

Asin, Beloooh., Pehl., k4rd, Mod. P., 210, D., 224. 

bfisin, Kurd., 203. 224. <S4d, Pamir D., 340. 

&ben, ihan. Mod. kuiris, 221. 6r^ Pamir D., 331. 

P., 203. kurgusobum, kour- jaiti, 404, 

4bangar, Mbd, P., gbkohem, Kurd,, gaw, Mod. P., 282, 

basinger, Kurd., • Afgb., 219. 299. 

168. ket, Panur D., 340. jurdkk, Jurtkk, Pebl., 

iza, izodna, 260. ker, Kurd., 210, 224. 123, 284. 

izdi, iSdi, Osset., 203, ksbatbra vairya, 168, jya, 221. 

219, 296, 318. 198. zairi, 190. 

isi, 301. ku4t, Pamir D,, 266. zairita, zairina, 119. 

isbu, 221, 223, kibit, Pamir D., 251. zatoa, 224 

ishtyo, 346. q[aiibar, 372. zaotbra, 416. 

udro, 247. qasura, 376. zaotar, 416. 

upa-yftdbayadta, 383. kbaodha, 221. zafitu, 403. 

ubda, 330. kbddh, Pebl., khode, zayana, 301. 

urvara, 283, 284. kbdi, Osset., Mod, zarr, Mod. P,, zar, 

urvard-balshaza, 420. P,, 221. Afgb., Bal, Parses, 

ushaAb, 312, 41 4^ kbar.khur, Pamir D., 171, 172, 

usbtra, 248, 361. 266. zarauya, 119, 125, 

ushtur. Mod. P., dsh- kbaro, 248, 266, 361. 171, 176, IW. 

tur, Pamir D., 248. kbarkb, Osset., 261. zarai, zarai, Afgb., 
erezata, 126, 181. kbard, Osset., 210, 283, 

erezat6sa6pa, 159. 224. zaremaya, 304. 

dspanab, dspinah, kbug, Osset., khilg, zavana, 416. 

Afgb., 203, 213. Pamir D., 261. zfigbab, Afgb , 252. 

aitbya, 342. kbdk, Mod. P., 361. z4m4tar, 376. 

kadna, 130, 133, 402. kbumba, 159. zima, 301, 302, 304. 
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ziri, Kurd., zirth, 
Kurd., zirah, Mod, 
P., 221, 224. 
ziw, Kurd., 181, 182. 
zizanauti, 376. 
zumSg, Osset., 304. 
zurthlni, Bel., 123. 
z6r, zer, zir, Kurd., 
171. 

Zeralsch^u, 172. 
zyk,o, 301, 304. 
zi4d, 221. 
zrMha, 221, 224. 
zreh, Kurd., 221. 
ta^gho, tey, Mod. P., 
224. 

tafizha, 221. 
takhairya aonya, 193, 
tandra, 169. 

■ftab, tiiftah, tdftik, 
tiftik,Mod. P., 330. 
tabai', tabr. Mod. P., 
tip4r, Pamir D., 
224. 

tavi, 402. 
towdr, Bel., 224. 
tasha, 221. 
tasbta, 367, 
tighri, 223, 260. 
tlr,Mod.P., 223,260. 
tilMi. tilab, til4. Mod. 

P., 1 72. 
tdirya, 373. 
tdti, Mod. P., 270. 
tddzrdv, Mod. P., 261. 
thanvare, 221. 
daSnu, 123, 260. 
daosba, 313. 
dafibu, 403. 
dasbino, 186, 256. 
dasna, Mod. P,, 224. 
dabyusb, 403. 
ddnru, 223, 225, 272. 
ddua, 283. 

ddqah, Mod, P,, 283. 
ddran, Mod. P., 224. 
dds, Mod. P., 284. 
did. Mod. P., 379, 
dugbdbar, 379. 
dvara, 108, 342. 


nakbturii, 312. 
nagbon, Mingdni, 
Bel., nan, Mod. P., 
317. 

napat, 374. 
napti, 374. 
navMa, Mod. P , 374. 
ndirioinanbo, 402. 
ndvayao fi.p6, 353. 
■j-ndvi, O. P., 363. 
mjk, Mod. P., 374. 
n6za, Mod. P., 224. 
nugbra, Bel., nuqrja, 
naeqra, Mod. P., 
181. 

nost'a, Osset., 376, 
netaaub, 416, 416. 
nmdna, 396. 
nydka, O. P., 374. 
paikan. Mod. P., 224. 
paiti, 386. 
paitisbahya, 311. 
paurvata, 436. 
patban, 363. 
padba, 141 
papara, Mod. P , 250. 
payaAh, 123, 319.’' 
paydfshilta, 319. 
par, 352. 

parOberejya aonya, 
194. 

parddars, 361. 
pard, parwuz, Pamir 
D., pfir, Mod P., 
306. 

posu, 260. 
p&man, 609. 
p4i, p8.i, p6i, Pamir 
D., 320. 

pit, Pamir D., 274. 
pitar, 371. 

ping-ddna, Pamir D., 
283. 

p ok, Kurd., 193. 
pisra, 169. 
pisbtr^ 282. 
pist, piSt, post, Pamir 
D., 282. 
puthra, 371. 
pulad, polo, pUa, 


Kuid., pdlM, Mod. 
P., pOMwat, Pehl., 
203. 

peretu, 363. 
pouru, paurva, 254. 
farw, farwe, Osset., 

271. 

fdre, Osset., 306. 
furz, brug, Pamir 
D., 271. 

fradakshana, 223. 
frabereti, 416. 
fravac, 416. 
fravasbi, 423. 
fraaagti, 416. 
baSsbazya, Zend, 
bizisk. Mod. P., 
421. 

bagha, 416. 
bagir, Afgb., 193. 
babr. Mod. P., 249. 
babha (baiigha), 284, 
294, 299. 
barata, 262. 
barse, bars. Osset., 

• 271. 

baldn, Osset., '270. 
ba-wri, 248. 
bMam, Mod. P., 330. 
birinj, Kurd., Mod. 
P. 193. 

bid. Mod. P., 271. 
bbza, 124, 248, 360. 
berejya, 193. 
beng. Mod, P., 299. 
behar. Mod'. P., 301. 
brfi,tar, 372. 
brfi-tuirya, 374. 
maSnakba, 436. 
maAaba, 124, 360. 
madbu, 321. 
mazga, 316. 
masya, 118, 353. 
maidydzaremyo, 311. 
mio]^, 306, 414. 
m&tar, 371. 
mfti Mod. P., map(, 
Pamir D., 284. 
m^mya, 0. P., 396. 
mfi,ba O. P. 306. 
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mithro, 414. 
minu, 337. 
mis,Mod.P,, Mazend., 
miss, Buchar, mys, 
Mod. P., mers, 
Mazend., 193. 
mu8, Mod. P.) 248. 
mathra, 416. 
mathrd-bafishaza, 420. 
yau, yew, Osset, 
yumg, Pamir D., 
282, 299. 
yaz, 130, 416. 
yatu, 414. 
y4re, 138, 301. 
y.ist6, 336. 
yima, 414. 

yir, yor, Pamir D., 
312. 

yurs, Pamir D., 247. 
yud,. 225. 
raoeahiaa, 190. 
rauca, 0. P., 312. 
raoghna, 320. 
raogaHjParseljrdghan, 
Mod. P., rdghn, 
rdghlin, Pamir D., 
320. 

ranha, 172, 436. 
ranap&na, 222. 
r6d, Pelii, Bel., r6i. 
Mod. P., 191. 
rflz, Mod. P., 312. 
riisaa, ersas, erssas, 
Kurd., 219. 
lfl,16h. Mod. P., 330. 
vairi, 222. 
fvaiiya, 199, 
vairyastflra, 266. 
va6ti, 272. 
vauh, vaAhana, 327. 
vafihri (vaghri), 301, 
304. 

wagak, Wakhi, 216. 
vazra, 221, 223. 


vadare, 221, 223. 
vana, 435. 
vafra, 301. 
waf, Pamir D., wafun, 
Osset., 330. 
vai-^za, 248. 
varesho, 436. 
vart*, Osset, 226. 
vdrethman, 221. 
vim^hafili, 420. 
viyafihvafl^ 414. 
wtd, Parsee, 271. 
wisu, wesd, waSu, 
Pamir D., 223. 
ishcitbra, 421. 
yis, 400. 
y'ith, 0. P., 399, 
yispaiti, 400. 
yehrka, 247. 
Vehrkana, 247. 
verethra, 225. 
yerethraghna, 414. 
woloh, Pamir D., 252. 
satoa, 130, 262. 
sadpa, 169. 
saora, 236. 
Savpo/iaToi, 236. 
sag. Mod. P., Sagdid, 
379. 

sandal, Mod. P. 330. 
saredha, 234, 304, 
306. 

sards, Osset., 304. 
sSra, 221. 
sSraySra, 221, 226. 
siftan. Mod, P., 159. 
sipar, 221, 225. 
sipi, Kurd., sepid, 
Mod. P., 184. 
sipir, sifr, Kurd., 193. 
Rii^ Mod. P., 180. 
sUi, Pamir D., soi, 
Afgh., 248. 

sughzariDe,8uzgharin, 
Osset, 171, 204. 


sunSr, Mod. P., 376. 
supSr, Mod. P., 284, 
suwar, Osset,, 372. 
Burub, Mod. P., Surb, 
Afgh^ ssurb,Buch., 
219. 

sdra, 221, 223. 

crvpai, 221, 226. 

staora, 260. 
stare, 416. 

stu, stuiti, staotor, 
Btaoma, 416, 
sn^yore, 221. 
smzh, 301. 
spafeta, 119, 203. 
sp^. 247, 264, 361, 
spara, 221. 
spin, i§n, Pamir D., 
203. 

spin, Mod. P., 203. 
spin zar, Afgh., 181. 
spundr, Wakhi, 288. 
spur, Sangli2i, 284. 
spefita, 416. 
sru, 219. 

ser, Buchar., 171. 
starkh, Pamir D., 332. 
stri, 386. 

shakd-cinanhd, 402. 
shag&l, Mod. P., 248. 
shtur, khttlr, Pamir 
D., 248. 

haoma, 299, 321, 326, 
414. 

haosafna, 203. 
hazaAra, 126, 130, 
349. 

hamo, 301, 302, 304. 
bafikar, 416 
harahvati, 436. 
hardyu, 436. 
hahya, 284. 
hunu, 371. 
hura, 321, 326. 
hd, 248, 261. 
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oX (al), 318, 
aleur (aUiir), 292. 
(aleln), 225. 
am, 302. 
amain, 302, 303. 
amiB, 306. 
anag, 219. 

aic (ay 5 , ayts), 248, 
260. 

astX, 414. 

(aapar), 224. 
arcat' (ar^a^, avt- 
sath), 126, 181, 

182, 203, 

(ar^iiS), 219. 
aij, 247. 

(aroyr, aroir), 191. 
arOr (arOr), 283. 
(bKSk)' 421, 
bu42, 261. 
buo, 249. 
gail, 247. 
gam, 2,60. 

gari (gavi)) 123, 283. 
garun, 302. 
geX-mn,gorLfgeA-mau, 
221, 332. 
gin, gnem, 348, 
gini, 318. 
giSer, 313. 
daznak, 226. 
durn, d.ur‘n, 108, 342. 
duatr, 372. 
eXbair, 372. 
eln, 249. 


3. ARMENIAN,* 

(erka^, erkath), 203, 

210 . 

ep'em, 316. 
zatik, 172, 
z6n, 224. 
zrah, 224. 

(^onir), 160, 
ino, 249, 
lusin, 306. 
cuaut, tsndt, 108. 
(koyr), 221. 
kaXin(kalin), 272,3 1 7. 
kanaik*, 386. 
kov (kov), 248, 260 
krunk (krovlnkn), 
123, 262. 
bair, 371. 
haz, 284. 
harsn, 384. 
hern, 284. 
herk, 289. 
hun, 363. 
hur, 416. 
ji, jioy, 248. 
jiun, 301. 
jmorn, 301, 302. 
juku, dzuku (zottkn), 
•118. 

jaunem, 415. 

•malem, 283. 
mair, 371, 
mauru, 

meAr (melr), 374. 
metal, 167. 
mis, 315. 


muku, 248. 
nav, 364. 
net, 224. 
nizak), 224. 
nkanak), 317. 
nu, 376. 

§im, 247. 

Dzni, 248. 
oski, 172. 

(patkandaran), 224. 
^plinz, plindz), 193. 
(polovat), 203. 
(pomik), 146. 
ustr, 372. 
jer, 304, 
sag, 252. 

(salaUartl, 324. 
siun, 344. 
akesur, 376. 
skesrair, 376. 

(sottr), 224. 
steij, 260. 

Yagr, 260. 

(wahan), 226. 
yard (ward), 121. 
taigr, 376. 

(tapar), 224, 

(t6g), 224. 
tiv, 316. 
tun, 342. 

9in, 252. 
p‘i6i, 274. 
k'oir, 372, 373. 
k'eri, 373. 
aur, 312., 


* Da Lagorda’s tranaoriptions are given in brnokets ; the others are 
H, HUhsohmaim's. 
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{Ancunt Greek not distinguisJied, dialects distinguished in brackets.) 


i/Siv, 129, 274. 
fdjffpavas, 276. 
aydoTopes, 372. 
dyya)V£Sj 236, 
dyKiorpov, 119. 


I i-KivoKrfs, 203, 224, 1 dveoTio?, 398, 


229. 

aK/ibiv, 169, 160, 206, 
234. 

“AKfioiv, 130, 166. 


dv<t//i6s,272, 374, 402, 
640, 681. 
hv&os, 130. 

•\&yrC, Mod. G., 330. 


ayKvJ^j aytcuMs, 226. AKfLovl^r^ (oupavi^e), \6.vr[oVy 329, 330, 


dyctr^at yuralxa, 314. 417. 

ayto 9 , ayos, 131, 416. hKovriov intKavTOVy 


dyos, 130. 236. 

dypa, 249. ^ tdKOon?, 292. 

dyptvs, dypEuo), 249. &Kp6jroXj.i, 140. 
aypos, 131, 133, 283, SlktIs, 312. 

286, 222, 226. 
a.’p^urreic, 378. aXtlara, 292. 

doapa;, 206. dAcwoip, dA.£K 

dSdpoffToj, 206. 262, 269. 

d£tX.<f)6i, S£(\(fnj, 372, tdA.«(rov, 322. 


^li. favnijidpa (Syrao.), 

dKoiTiov ^TrixaoTOv, 370, 371. 

235. dnlu, 266. 

taKoonj, 292. dfsv/a, 361, 352. 

d^pd^-oXts, 140. df/vj;, 224, 228, 234, 

d^r/s, 312. 134, 339. 

^<or, 222, 226. dop, 224, 226, 228. 

aXitara, 292, Airtipeiria ISra, 381. 

iXeKToip, dXeierpvdv, ’A-nrGXav, 'ATrstXwr, 
262, 269. ’.dirdAAo)!', 130,407, 


386. 

S&thufnjp (lao.), 372. 
dSvTov, 278. 
dt'Xioi, 377. 
dfopai, 416. 
agp, aigp, 413, 
drjrqs, 414. 
iBapr], 263. 

’A^ya, ’A&gvrj, 407. 
idgp, 226. 

faZyavt?;, 227, 272. 
toTycipos, 274, 
ialyDiutf, 272, 294. 
Alymrios, 159 . 
taTyAaf, 288. 


412. 

dXcupov, 292. aTTt^bdos Ypvtrds, 183, 

d\«'(o, 283, 292, 293. 186. 

+dAi^<i\os, 274. dirios, 276. 

dXKOali/, 129. ivoStSocrffai, 349. 

dXoi^g, 320. diropijairo), 268, 

oAs (dtWi dAs), 131, dirdrurts, 136. 

319, 363, dpd, dpalos, 265. 


dAcros, 277. 
'AU^g, 182, 184. 
dA^i, SX^iroy, 292. 
dA^£<r?^oia, 381. 
dA-^ids, 119, 129. 
dAdnr^f, 247. 
dpofo, 339. 
aga^ojStoi, 340. 


faJtAovpoy, 248, 267, dpdw, 131, 283 


388. 

aUrdi, 252. 
alffiu, 904, 307, 446 
cdkioi, 377, 
faipdAtos, 321, 
oTf, 248, 261, 361. 


i/jiti/3e<r&ai, 352, 
optAyo), 127, 319. 
apttjTos, 283. 
tdpvdpous, 386. 
dpvds, 260. 

dp^tjtojs, 227. 


'nlxp-ij, 227, 228, 330. 161. 

’ duouTTos, 128. dvaf, 404. 

■fd/tdopai, dKtcrrds, faKSpopco?, 316. 
420. dveXttv, 279. 


fdpaKo?, 295. 
'Apd^s, 172, 436. 
dpdopoi, 255. 
dpaplxTKai, 255. 
dpd)(yg, 331. 
'Apa)(jinoi, 436. 
dpydf, 126, 182. 
dpyvpos, 126, 182. 

dpyvpiov, 182, 

'’AptiK, 436. 
dptloy, iptig, 266, 
dpdcTKa, 265. 
fdpgy, dpvdj, ipvd<n, 
124, 260. 
tdpMrT»pds, 256. 
dpUTTOS, 255. 

■fdpKdvr;, 331. 
dpKTOS, 436. 
i'dpicv!, 331, 
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dpvaKiSef, 327. 
apvei6^, 327. 

S.poTpov, 283, 288. 
Spovpa, 130, 283. 
dpdfo, 126, 127, 131, 
132, 283. 
apTrayijs Sui, 383. 
SpTnj, 283, 312. 
apprjv, 130, 260. 
"ApreuLLi xeSpeaTis, 

277. 

404. 

SsT^turoc, 344. 
ia^pu, Mod. 6., 181, 
182. 

atrripioi, 181, 

‘'Aa-ijSa, 182. 

'faxTKpa, 226. 

fStrpia, 330. 
iia-TTk, 225, 226, 230. 
koTTpoi, Mod. G., 181. 
facnrpo?, acnrpis, 226. 

acm^p, 414. 
aa-TU, 130. 
t^r,, 127. 
drpoi, 305, 
arpOKTOs, 126, 130, 
226, 332. 

'ArpitSoj,, 399. 

Arroj 371. 
tarroywat, 330. 
oSXa^, 130, 289. 
avXaya, 289, 
avrp-ijv, 306. 
avToyvav iporpov, 

287, 

aSpiovj 312. 
infUriiii, d^ccoKa, 293. 
&<f>p^<iip, 360, 398, 
'Axaip^lSai, 399. 
399. 

3.)(yr}, 283. 
tdxp«. 227, 276. 
fdtoros, 330. 

Bayaio^ (Zevi), 416. 
^avd, 386k 

/SaXavof, 123, 136, 
272, 317. 

^aXavr]<f>ciyoL, 317. 
^tArr), 328. 


/SocrtXeus, paa-lX.1], 
^aenkk, 404. 
^avuoi, 159. 
y3eXo?, 225. 

/Sids, 225, 226. 
t/SlTTOIcds, 270. 
'/3XtTT<p, 321. 
y3oXy3o?, 295. 
/SoukvTovSe, 313. 
ySo5s, 226, 248, 260, 
361. 

PavTvpov, ySormipo^a- 

•yoi, 118, 319. 
BpLyes, 430. 

Ppita, Thrao., 294. 
Bpicnji'Sy 407. '' 
/Spo/xos, 294. 
/Spovnjtnoy, Mod. G., 
200 . 

/SpvTov, Thrao., 322. 
fSvai, 261. 

/35v, 226. 

■yaicros, 236. 
ydXa, 124, 129. 

yaXaKTOTpOfjtovvrti, 

319. 

tyaXej;, yaX^, 230, 
248. 

yaWapos, yeXapos; 

Phryg., 877. 

■yoXo)?, yaXocas, 377. 
yap,/3pos, 376. 
yap.e<i), 376. 
yavSd/ojv, 284. 
tydvos, Thrao., 324. 
tyatrr^p, 387. 
yaaXos, 367. 
y«A.y7s, 295. 
r«X^di(os, 162. 
y«vos, 400, 4Q3, 
y7ws, 108. 
ycpavos, 123, 252. 
yeptvflos, ydXivSos, 294. 
yjjyev«s, 426. 

Ty^ppov, 226. 

yiyvuxTKd, 136. 

Tyi^wof, 266. 

yiT^o, 271. 

yXovpdt, Phryg., 176. 
yvoards, 372, 400. 


yvuxrrqpy 136. 
yoriTti, 165. 
yows, 371. 

yuo, yiJijs, 288. 
tyuira, ymai, yvwdpia, 

341. 

yvpdi, 288. 

TvifiTot, Mod. G,, 159. 
Sar/p, 139, 377. 
SaiSoAos, SaiSoXXo), 
161. 

SoKTuXot, ’iSaiot SoK- 
TuXpi, 165, 166,206. 
Bapvrjpu., Sapdbi, 206. 
Aapvap£vojs,166,166. 

SapuXXo?, Mao., 272. 
Bdif>vr], 407. 
fSttXTj, 313. 
Aairdrupos, Tymph., 
419. 

Scpo), 327, 341. 
84'Spov, 272. 

Scalds, 266. 
8eoTr7vas(Thes8.), 140. 
SecnrOLva, 140, 387. 
Be<nrdn}i, 130, 386, 
396, 

Bff€Lv, 129, 328. 
Srjpos, 130, 403. 
fBid^op.ai, Biiwpuiy 
330. 

BipuTKt, Mod. Q., 210. 
AivokX^s, 398. 
AivoKpanjt, 398. 
AABorot, 398. 

Aidw(7'OS iyBcySpoif 

■ 278. 

Auavrj, 129. 

Bi<f>6tpa, 328, 

SiiLko), 250. 

BdFevai, Sovvat, 109. 
Sopios, Bdpoi, 149, 198, 
341, 344, 396. 

Bdpv, 223, 226, 227, 
272. 

8p3s, 138, 272. 

8vv, Dacian, 294. 
lavos, 216. 
lap, 301, 304. 
Iyyv7)<n<;, 384, 
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tyxcipiSiov, 224. 

118,^258. 

t^os, iyx^ty], 225, 
227, 228. 

t cyxos, fj-aKpov, SoAt- 
Xoi^LOv, p-iya, ivBc- 
Ka.Trqyv, TtiXwpLov, 
227. 

eyxvTpia-poi, 390. 
eSvov. JeSvov, 382, 389. 
%IS, 130, 260. 
teT8ap, 317. 
eTpa, 327. 
elvarepK, 377. 

Iicupos, iicupd, fKvpuji 
376, 378. 

eXati/eov poiraXov, 226. 
IXwnj^ 236, 274. 
2Aa0os, ^AAds, ] 34, 
248. 

'EXhn) BevBpirii, 278. 
eXeu'flepos, 129, 
eA£<^as, 266. 

(Avoad.), 274 
eXjctK, 129. 
t^Avpa, 288, 293. 
tJAvp,os, 293. 
iXvo), 288. 

2A^os, iXiroi (Cjpr.), 
319. 

^ju4(a, 421. 
ipTToXdai, 348. 
f^vtavrds, 305. 
tvyrj, 331. 
hwpi, 327. 

Jt'or, fi'os, 306, 
top, iope^, 372. 
i'>rf<j)vov, 263, 

■ffffPa, 306. 

^7ro\^, 129, 261. 
t^pe/Oti'^os, 296. 
ipirij^i lptrp6$, 353. 
ipi<l)<a, 344. 

'Epims, 130, 406, 

412, 413. 
cpiyuii), 413. 

Ippaiov, ippiprevi, 412. 
'Epprji, ‘Eppetas, 1 30, 
406, 413, 424. 
4pu3p6s,119,191,195. 


e’ptuSids, 129, 251. 
icrBij^, 327, 
irriripa, 313. 
itnia, ‘Earla, 127, 
129, 162, 347. 
eo’TiOTpdp.tov, 394. 
t^o^apij, 135, 346. 
irai, 402. 

Iraipa?, 402. 

^reXts, 118. 

'JSreoKXrji, 398. 

?Tos, 144, 306. 
<vX4A:a(lao.)j 130, 225, 
•289. 

eCXiypo, 130. 
ti^evia, 351. 

eiwvvpos, 266. 
ifjilcmoi, 269. 

IcjivtfiT^, 330. 
t’j&x^os, 278. 

247. 

118, 258. 

316, 

^«o£, 282, 292. 
leXxia, Phryg., 430. 
Ztvi, Zav, ^v, 129, 
142, 414, 417 {iv 
SsvSpos, 278, v«ps- 
Xyjytpira, Ttp-rriKe- 
powos, OTfpoTmfytr 
p/ro, KtXaivcjirjt, 
iplySovwof, Ipipptp- 
irrp, axmp(mr)T^, 
apyiKipawov, cipu- 
oira, prjTKTa, ^6'i.os, 
iKtr^a-ios, ipK€LOi, 
SpKios, ayopatos, 
/SovXatos, wXoua-tos, 

0VpM)5, ^TTOl/'tOS, 417, 

418, iranjp, 419.) 
t^/Xat, Thrao., 326, 
430. 

^vyoVf 339. 
fdipos peXat, 314. 

^tavwpu, ffipo, 

336. 

384. 

rjiXiot, 414. 

■qtdeoi, 390. 
ijtKavos, 251. 


^XaKarj), 332. 

^XeKrpor o, 57, ^Xeierpov, 

186, 197. 

^X^KTuip, 186. 

^pap, ‘fjpipa,, 312, 313. 
Tjpiavoi, 264,265, 361. 
rp/ioyp^, 136. 

^po (j)€ptiv, 130. 

^pi, 312. 

?s (Dor.), 109, 

^rpiov, 329. 

^ijs, 130. • 

"H^aurrof, 161, 413. 
^6s, 312, 313, 414. 
BdXapoi) BaXdpyj, 341, 
345. 

t^<lXXij, 160. 
iOdiVTUi, 341. 
fltios, 373. 

6eXy<i>, ®eXyives, 166. 
fOeoTTpoTTOt, 266. 

fltds, 416. 

eipK, 128, 142, 243, 
351, 416. 

6ippa (EL),, 243, 
OippMorpa, 169. 
etpC^tiv, 303, 304. 
6epo^, 804. 

Bfcnri^iiv, 279. 

B^p, Brjptvu, 128j 249. 
B^tra.trBa.L, 136. 
6ri<ravp6i, 146. 
t^oXc??, 346. 
t®p^I/<ts, 399, 

BpStva^, 321. 

Bvyd,Tt;p, 372, 
duos, 144. 

dupa, 108, 226, 342, 
344, 497. 

duptds, 226, 230, 231. 

d(ip77f, 226, 226. 

fJaopai, 421. 
lepeip 316. 

Upetov, 278. 

I<p6s, Upfvi, 420. 

iTfpu, 285, 291. 
flrpTjp, 421. 
idapos, 308. 
ticTivos, 130, 262. 

IpiaXio, J/totXis, 1 8 0, 2 9 ?. 
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fiWos, 266. 

130. 

lov, 120, 129. 

Ik, 223, 226, 226. 

Ids, 226, 421. 

Jwvds, 160, 346. 
wnros, 248, 261, 361. 
iTrTreu's, im-tvoi, 262. 
Urdns, 120 . 

'IotIt], 130. 
loxds, 330. 

Irla, 226, 231, 271. 
Ttvs, 130, 839. 

I')(^oij,d,yoi, 118. 
IxWs, 363. 
tfcd-y/tavos, 288. 
Ka.SjX(la, KaBfi.la., 220. 
Kairptai, 230. 

KaXd'i, Mod 'G., 219. 
AcaXetv, 307. 

•caXid, 341, 343. 
tKoAi^oj, Maoed., 326. 
KoX^TTlS, KoXinJ, 367. 
Kakv^r}, 342, 344. 
KnXwTU), 344. 
xdXx>j, 196. 

Kdfiapo%, 268, 

(tcE/iwjXos, 266, 

Kdpuvo^, 159, 160. 
KavOiav, 266. 

Kawafti^, 294. 
xdiria (ijoad ), 296. 
Kairos, 291. 
icdn-pos, 124, 128, 293. 

xdpa, 226. 

Kapdfia, 339. 

Kopapvc^, 339. 
t/copSta, 134. 

KapKivoi, 169. 
kopkIvk, 268, 

KapcHvoy, 326. 

Kapiroi, 304 
KapraXo^, 331. 

ficdo-is, Kaa-lyvTjfOi, 
KatrLyytjrr], 372. 
t<(ao-(rfr<pos,197, 216, 
216. 

Katrwiia, Kdcravpa, kot- 

Tupa, 331, 363. 
KardytMi oIkIcu, 340. 


/<dTT)JS,KdTTO,Mod. G., 
268. 

Karmaio), 328. 
t/cdxpus, 293. 
fKt'yxposj 293. 
Ktvravpoi, 130, 412, 
413. 

/cevTOd), 413. 

KtKpuu:, 165. 

K«pas, 146. 

Klp^tpcxs, 412, 426. 
t K<p8o?, KtpSaCviii, 

134. 

KtpKK, 330. 

KtpKOi, KcpKO^, Kcpicds, 

K€pKL6a\.k, KtpKVOS, 

137, 2dl. 

Ktarpoi, 226. 

Ktvdoi, 343. 

KTjSe<mjt, K(tSi<rTac, 

JojSepoves, KijSevpa, 
tojSeios, Kt^urrof, 
377. 

KrjXov, 226. 

K^os, 129, 291, 396. 
Krjvroi, 270. 

Kijpd;, 321. 

Krjro^, 118, 129. 

Kr}4yfp>, 321. 
kC^St], KtpSwv, 169. 

tK/XXovpos, 262. 
Kiwa^dpt, 220, 

Kipiaj, 330, 

K6x«ra, 137, 262. 

Kiw, 344. 
tKXdSos, 279. 
kKIittw, 402. 

'\K\-j6pti, 271. 

Kkr/k, 129, 346. 
KX-^pa, 279. 
Kkrjpopavrla, 279. 
«X%ios, 279, 394. 
kXivo), 342. 
t»cXwt-7, kXio-iqv, kXut- 
ids, 342. 
kXitus, 255. 
t^Xoi^oa, 331, 
kXu)v, 279. 

Kvrip-q, 339. 
mojpTSe;, 226, 230. 


Kodpi'To,Maced. Rom., 

224. 

KoyW. 130- 
t/co^pavos, 396. 

KOKKV^, 137, 251. 
KOPTOS, 228. 

/cdTTTW, 236. 

Kopo^, 262. 

fKopevwpi, 293. 
KoplvGifK xoXkSs, 1 96. 
KdpvBoi, 166. 

Kopvvr], KOpVVTqTT]S, 226. 
k6pv<s, 225, 226. 
Kopiarq, 252. 

KovXeds, 260. 
KOVp(TOVpL, Mod. G,, 
219. 

KpdveLa, 227. 

Kpdvoi, Kpdvov, 129, 
227, 276. 

Kpdvo's, 225, 226. 
Kparfjp, 183. 

(cpdas, 316. 

Kp€KU>, 330. 

Kpe'f, 261. 

Kprjvk, 336, 

Kpl, 292. 

Kpt/lavo's, 292. 

KpL$^, 292, 322. 
fKpipvoi', 292. 
tKpidi, 296. 

KpdKT), 330. 

KpoKOS, 121. 

Kpopvoy, 284. 

KvapM^, 295. 
mlavos, 121, 206. 

Kvdu, 295. 
kvkXos, 339. 

KVKVOi, 130, 261. 
KuXXoiroSldiv, 161, 

KvpySos, 367. 

Kvpivov, 297. 

Kwrij (^alytl’q, KTiZitj, 
irdyxaXKO^, TovpfCri, 
XaXKrjpTii), 206, 

225, 226, 230. 
KuyrjyfTTj's, 250. 
KUTrapuTO'CK, 199, 

Kwny, 144. 

KVTTplOi 199. 
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Kijpios, 376. 

Kvpot, 130. 

Kvpros, 331. 

(cvros, 230. 

134, 247, 264, 
361. 

KiLfitj, 399, 400. 
tXayopot, 255. 

Xaiov, 283. 

Xows, 255. 

Xaxtrrjiov, 225. 

\afivp6i, 126. 

Xavos, 332. 

Xrfpos, 262. 

Xiaiva, 249. 

XtCpeiv, 129. 

AwyS^vos, 129. 

XetpLov, Xtipioiii, 120, 
330. 

X«W, 249, 260. 
Xnrtiv, 329. 
tXt'(rx»/, 160, 344. 
X^os, 344. 

X«i)K<{s, 119. 

Xmxdj )(pv<r6j, 180. 
Xijyo), 256. 
tXidprfs, 266. 

Xi»os, 227. 

X&oy, 294, 333. 

Xtn, XIto, 294. 

XTt, 248. 
iX6y)(ri, 227. 

X6yi 248. 

XvKa/Sas, 309. 

XvKK, 110, 118, 247. 

Avkoj, Aukos, 166 . 
Xtfrds, 330. 
tXttwn;, 333. 
t/«i^ruS, ptpayp-ivr], 

pSia, ^7. 
paia, 371. 

paXa)(^, 120 . 

t/iaXXds, 333. 
papp-q, 371. 
pAvSpa, 130, 347. 
fiavTw, 266, 421. 

337. 

ptyaXoprjTqp, 376. 
pcyapoy, 344. 


pihpvoi, ^49. 
pe&ii, peOri, 321. 
piXadpov, 346. 
piXai, 119, 346. 
pJXBu), 128. 
piXt, 321. 

piXlrj, 226, 227, 236, 
274. 

fptXivrj, 284, 293. 
piraXXov, 166. 
p-qKUlV, 284. 
prjXov, 129, 144, 

276. 

p^v (/Aijvos i<rrapAvov, 
<l>6lvovrot), pijvqt 

307, 414. 
uqnjp, 371. 
pqrpoirdT<ap‘, 376. 

prjTpviA, 371, 375. 
p’qrptiii, 373. 
piXot, 198. 

Mlvm, 406, 412, 413, 
424. 

pvd, 145, 176. 
pvdopai, 386. 

poi^6i, 266. 

p6Xi/3oi, p^Xv^ot, p6X- 

uySSos, poXvPhtdrq, 
paXv^i, Mod. G., 
216, 216,217,219, 
popov, pSipov, 144. 
pirampi, Mod. G. 
193. 

pTrpovyj^Oif Mod. G., 
200 . 

pvai, 118. 
pv^a, 266. 
pv^of, 118. 

Jf4Xas, 166, 
pvXr), pvXX<ii, 126,126, 
127, 131, 283. 

pvpwi, 126. 
t/xupov, crpvpov, 320. 
pvi, 248. 
t/ivrrrfs, 266. 
tpvxXos, 265. 
voUto, 277. 

vddpa^, vdpOrj^, 440. 
vaKos, 328. 
vdwa, viwa, 371. 


tvcuis, V 570 S, Horn., 
veiis, Att., vaoos, 
Aeol., 277, 278. 
tvaSs, 278, 353, 

V£/iOS, 415. 
vtKpoiropiroi, 423. 
tveoTTTpai, 374. 

VEJroS«, 374. 
veprepoi, 128, 264. 
vs<j>(K, 415. 

VEiipov, 221'. 

vioj, 129, 330, 331. 
vqddi, vq6i<s, 330. 

vrjpji, vfjcrLi, vqrpov, 

329, 330. 
vrja-aa, 252, 269. 
Nio^q, 413. 
vLcrcropai, 216. 
v/i^a, vi^n, 301. 
vopi^optvoL rd, 424. 
voTos, ydrtos, vortpdt, 

254. 

vvpij>7j, 384. 
vi5f, 134, 312, 414. 
vd4s, 376. 
wx^ptpov, 312. 

^cWoff, ^«vof, 

1 360. 

227. 

iitfioi, 227. 

224, 226, 227, 
228, 229. 
ivp6v, 130, 225. 

futrroi', 226, 226. 

o^pv^ov (xpuorfoK), 200. 
iyd(7Tiiip, 372. 
toyx»o7, 226, 276. 
SyKov, 236, 

S(vi, 227. 
iddvtu, 336, 
olKtTtla^ 396, 
oT/cos, 140, 396, 400. 
oTvos, 323, 324. 
olvrj, 324. 

5is, 248, 260, 332, 361. 
toioTo?, 225, 226. 
oiiuvo's, 123, 262, 266. 
&Xvpa, 282, 292'. 
hpoyojTTiup, 372. 
bpoKavoif 396. 
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bfiocrLUVOi, 396. 
ofj.ix'^o), 265. 
toros, 144, 264, 265, 
361. 

Si^vrj, 283. 
ofurj, 274. 

OTrarpos, 226. 
ottA.'^, 231. 

6ir<apa, oTrutpr/, 138, 
302, 304. 

opeixaXKos, 196, 197. 
t3p€us, 264. 

"OpBpoi, 412. 

SpvK, 138, 262. 
opwju, 244 
topo/3o?, 294, 295. 
6p6s, 319. 

5pos, 197, 265. 
topo<)!ios, 6po(/)ij, 344." 
bprvl 130, 262, 366. 
opi^avdf, 126, 290. 
oareov, 223. 
oorpcov, 268. 

Oipav6i, ovpavds, 130, 
412, 417. 
foipdoj, 265. 
foiptvs, 264, 266, 

5cj>vh, 288. 

o^os, oxrjp.(x, 839. 

^TranrdKtj, TrauTrdXr}, 
129, 293. 

Traw, 105, 373. 

TToXai, 170 . 
firaXpi;, 226, 

TToWaKis, 146. 
firads, myds, iraGrai, 
400. 

iraWos, 376. 
^irapa^ln, Thrao,, 
321. 

■jrcipp. 1 /, 230. 

Trardo/Mii, 317. 

TraTiyp, 143, 163, 353, 
371, 396. 
iroTpo, 396, 398. 
TrarpifOi BtoLf 424. 
iTOTpeosj 373. 
nacropyaSat, 399. 
•jrdo^ii), 344, 

Ilftp^, 195. 


Tr£L(rp.a, 136. 
ireXcia, 253. 

TreAeKUs, 225, 228. 
fTTcAAo, 260. 
fvekpLo, 226. 

TTfAds, 253 
tirdAny, 226. 

-TreAo), 349 
irepK^piyStov, 130. 
TTif^epos, 130, 136, 
377, 378. 

7r£VAos,328,335, 336. 
Trepdo), 352. 

TTcpi/SQAijOStrat 

(Rhod.), 217. 
trepyrjp.i, 352. 
neptrc^atrcra, 253. 
Trepvo't, 305. 

TTeorco), 141, 316. 
TTCUKTJ, 274. 
irqXijp 225. 
fTnyvtov, 331. 
mdtyKOs, 270. 

Trd^os, 367. 
iriAos, 328. 

•Ki.'trpi.dKm, 352. 
fffcros, Tr((T<rov, 295. 
xfo'O'a, 274. 
tm'nJpa, 317. 
irdnJs, 274, 

TrXdBavov, 317. 
TrA^Kciv, 329, 336. 
TrAdo), ?7rAtwa, 428. 
t^Aiv^os, 217, 343. 
TTOLVTj, 130, 133, 402. 
woipiijVj 137. 

TToiit, 130, 140, 400, 
403, 440. 

ttoAto?, 129, 293, 317. 
rokvppijv, 327. 

■jrdpKo?, 261. 
irdpvq, iropvtKOS, 146. 
irdpoi, 363. 

Trdpr*?, 260. 

ird<rcs, 373, 386. 
wdrvia, 129, 140, 386, 
irovs, 134, 141, 374. 
irpaTrJSts, 134. 
irpacri'^, 283. 
irpacrov, 296. 


Trptyo'crci), 362. 

■jrpiapat, 132, 348. 
t'Jrptvos, 272 
irpoya/ita, TrpoTeAeta 
385. 

TTpoSopiOS, 344. 
irpoBvpaL, 344. 
irpoLKidv, Mod, G., 382, 

■7rpocrcX,7]voL, 426. 
TrpocTTqKOVTfi, 380. 
irpoSpivos, 276. 
trp6(f>pao-o-a, 253. 
TrreXer), 227. 
irTt(rcra),282, 296,317. 
Waves, 295 

TTvpdyprjf 169. 

Wpvov, 292. 

TTupds, 284, 291. 
iruAdu, TTwAdopai, 349. 
ttuIAos, 263. 
fPa, 438. 

tpdj88os, ^a/SSouavrda, 
279. 

paurrqp, 169. 

129. 

^aWs, 226. 
t^dwTO), 130, 331. 
pd-TTus, 296. 
pa^avi's, 296. 
pe^iii, 130. 

^lyos, 129. 
plvds, 225. 

^is, pivoxepus, 146. 
p68ov, poB^, ^oS6evs, 
^oBoSaKTuAes, 120, 
144, 330. 
poiy, 438. 
pdiraXov, 226. 

^(UTTCS, 226, 

o-dyopts, Soyth., 224. 
o-aKKiu), 170. 

<70X09, 225, 226, 230. 
o-dvSctAov, 330. 

<r<[Aas, crcAiyioy, 

(rqKO's, 306. 

(riSi^pitK, 194, 
criSrypcus,‘ 168, 206. . 
arlBrjpos, cn'Sapos, 168, 
190,194, 196,205- 
208, 212, 237. 
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StSijpovs, SiSapoBg, Si- 
Saptos, 3tSapijmos, 


206. 


to-«nis, (Turipa, 328. 
(rlTTaKos, 270. 
a-Kawi, 129, 255, 256. 
<rKaA.X.(o, 343. 
a-Kakfii], Thiao., 237. 
o-KapKij, Tlu’ac., 184, 
tcTK^Xu), 343. 

OTKCUIJ, 328. 

CTKOpoSoV, 296. 

{TKVTOg, 328. 
a-fiikTj, (T/xCko's, 198, 
o-puXaf, 274. 

CoXoS (liuTOJ(0(DVOs)) 
205. 


(nrddT), 229, 831. 
oTTwSa), 129. 

o-invSijpa, 288. 

(nr^Xaia, 341. 

<nrupog (Syrac.), 291. 
\cna<j>vkT}, 217, 
oreyog, 342. 

OTcppos, 260. 

<m^ix(jiv, 129, 330. 
Srpapiov, 438. 
crTti)p,Ao 9 , 126. 
cnn»oiKitrp.ds, 403. 
OTJ/tySoXov, 351. 
avpftti, Mod. G., 183, 
<ri)s, 328, 361. 
tcrv(^«ii5s, 347. 

(TijsaTTui, cr^dfco, 330. 
tr^fvSovij, 229. 
tr^Spo, 169, 205. 
tZaivapov, 160, 205. 
TaXayrov, 135, 183. 
frairr/t, 330. 

Tdprapo^, 424. 
trci^og, Ttti^pos, 341. 
Tovpos, 260, 413. 
Tadlg, 270. 

T^os, 342. 

T<7;;((«,ToT;)(og,342,344. 
TtKTwv, 130, 136, 416. 
T€X<rov, 130,* 293. 
Tek)(ives, 165. 

Ttp.tVOg, T«UV<J), 130, 
277. 


TtvSprijin;, TtvSpijStov, 
321. 

Ttptpivov, 343. 
repfmv, 130. 

Tcpi/as, Tcpirop^it, 136. 

TeTpa^,T£Tpt^,T£Tpdu)l', 

261. 

TiTTO, 37 1. 

374. 

rrjKtZmv, 421. 

T^KOl, 217. 

Tr]T<lm, 402 
Ti6-)jpi, 128, 142. 
Tidrjvq, 135, 328. 
T^v<i),T7vojuiai, 130, 341, 
40?. 

T^(/>7;, 291. 

rX^i'at, tXijtos, 135, 
332. 

TOKrjf;, 371. 

t6|ov, 222, 226, 226, 

229, 233. 

Tpave^a, 400. 
rpCTa), 332. 
rpi'jpri^, 353. 

Tpiruiv, TpVTOyiyao., 
130. 

rpt^diKts, 400. 
rpvyiyv, 253. 
rpv^jidXHa, 224:. 
TpwyXai, 342. 
rupawo?, 404. 
trupog, 319. 
rvppts, 146 
vdiva, 146. 
iaKiv^os, 121 . 
tiypos, 254. 
vSpdpyvpos, 220. 
vSpoi, 247. 

•uStop, 440. 

6i5s, icy, 324. 
iiiovof, 375. 

6Xt7, 129. 

wis, tims, vwy, 288. 

wep^ov, 344. 

1 6s, 146, 248, 261. 

varpivT], 226. 
icro-ds, 229. 
vus, 372. 
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icjiaLva, iji^acris, vi^av- 
Ti/oJ, v(f}acr(a, vd>y, 

141, 330, 335. 
^aioTos, 162 . 
cjiaKK, 295 
cjidXapa, 183. 

^avos, 119 
t0dpat, 336. 
i^Spos, 336. 

■jbappaKcIs, 165. 
<^dppaxov, 421. 
tj>d(Tyavov, 225, 227. 
ti^ao-o-a, i^aTTO, 264. 
^eXXo's, 274. 

4>cpciv, fjjipttrGai, 110, 

139,262. . 
^cp(Tc<j>6vi], 145. 

<i>r)yos, <f)riyovatoi 
(Zdi), 272, 279. 
.^IXol, 274. 

^I'Xos, 360. 

IftiXvpa, 273. 
iXeyvfs, 130. 

<f>koipi, 4>\ovpt, Mod. 

G., 177. 

(jiovoi, 263. 

\<j>ova., 248. 
cjipevc^, 134. 
ippyrrip, 139, 372, 

397, 398. 

(jipryTpr], ^parpio, 397- 
399. 

^pvyia, 317. 

(fwkov, (fivKij, 398, 403. 
4>v(7a, 159, 206. 
cj>v<t), 407. 

^(i), 124, 128, 317. 
{(^ujXcoi, 341, 
ffxip, 129. 
tli^dXts, 325, 

XaXKeos, xdXKeios, 
(C^ios,;^aXjtijp5js, 194. 
XoXkevs, 194, 206. 
XaXKtV(t>, 194. 
XciXatiov, 194. 

X<*X/<^tos 8d/iios, YoX- 
mj'iov, 160, 20^ 
XqXko's, 130, 155,{158, 
164, 194-198, 205, 
210, 212. 
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f(cJy.KoXC^avoi, 198, 
XoXkoi/ui, ' Mod. G., 
196, 199. 

' j(o\vjS8ucds, 

206. 

XdXvpti, .ZoXv^ot (a-i- 

8lJpOT«KTOV£s), 206. 

196. 

varkoman (Cypr.), 
196. 

xitfrBai Kal h/arji^uv, 
424. 

X<tu^v, 301. 

X«p, 290 . ^ 

X*X.us, 441. 

XcppdSiov, 226. 


I 331. 

130, 142, 169, 
416. 

X>jv> 134, 220, 262, 
361. 

X^P, 128. 

X^pos, xyjpevovcra 
(Cret.), 290. 

Xi^toi, 130, 349. 
Xipapos, xiiiatpa, 301. 
XiT<uv, 336. 

Xt<oi', 134, 301. 
xXatvo, 336, 336. 
xXapivi, 335, 

X^iiVs 120. 


Xkowds, 176. 
xXtopds, 119, 176, 
xdavoi, 159. 

XdXos, 134. 
xdpros, 291. 
Xpucrds, 174, 183. 
Xpfis, 120. 

Xyros apyvpos, 220. 
>pdp, 129, 262. 
ti/'tVroKOs, 270. 
(ip,o;8dtvos, 236. 
up.d$, 316. 

3)vos, diviofiai, 348. 
udv, 123 , 

(upa, 138, 302. 
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(a\bav-t), 168. 

ar, 144, 177, 183. 
arf, 247. 

aspor (acnr/)t-o), 181. 
at, 37_1. 
ab, 273. 
yene, ver«, 324. 
vi4t, 305. 

viohef, vieherc, 376. 
vise, 400. 

bakii'r, bikilr, 193, 
198. 

bar, 284. 
ba^e, 284, 296. 
bir,°bil'e, 372. 
brunze,°200. 

(i«;8jiT-i), 159. 
dimen, 301 
dr(l,‘272. 

Sender, 376. 


6 . ALBANIAN.* 

81, 248, 260. 
el'-^bi, 292. 
erg] lint, argjdnt, arg- 
jan, erg'c'nt {ipy- 
jAr-t), 183. 
emf, tme, 371. 
gjalp, 319. 
(^ae,t£Xj€-ja),za'e,198 
ind, end, 330. 
kaldj, 218. 
kanep, Qeg., ktrp, 
Tusc., 293. 
{KQpdrif-iV 168. 
ko^fi ((copSe-a), 224. 
korsum, 219. 
(/cjiirpj-a), 198, 199. 
m^mf, 371. 
iniel, 283. 
mis, 316. 
moi, 306. 


mot, 305 
motrf, 371. 
mur (iwvp-), 145. 
nate, 311. 
ngnf, 371. 
nuse, 376, 376. 
aermaje (a-epfie-a, <T(p- 
^-ja), 183. 
siviet, 306. 
tatf, 371. 
ti4r, 332. 

tuts, ' tuns ^Towcr-i), 
198. 

tsebk, 211. 
ul’k, 248. 

(<j>XiopC-OV, 

piv-vi, Oeg.), 177. 
thdkur, 4kur (x^Kovp- 

i) 211. 

liudfrg, 296. 


6 . ITALUN. 


tAbella, 276. 
abellana, 276. 
abies, 129, 274. 
aooipiter, 267. 
aoer, 128, 274. 
aoies, 211. 
aolys, 226. 
aous, 118. 
aouB, 283. 
adguati, 398. 
ador, 128, 293, 
aeneus, aenus, 188, 
199, 200. 

aoramen, aeramen- 
tum, 200: 
aei’arius, 168. 
aereus, 199, 200. 


{Latin not 'distingnished.) 

aes, 132, 163, 188, 
191, 196, 199, 212. 

„ Bmudisumi, 200. 
„ Oyprmm, 199. 

„ rude, 163. 

„ signatom, 163. 
taesoulUs, 272. 
aestas, 304. 
affinis, 381, 400. 
ager, 283. 
agmen, 416. 
s^na, 283. 
agnus, 260. 
afieuus, aheneus, ab- 
esnes, Umbr., 188, 
200 . 

albus, 120, 129. 


alcSdo, 129. 
aloes, 248. 
alnuB, 276. 
alilta, 328. 
amit^ 371, 374. 
amitiui, ’ amitinae, 
372. 

anas, 262. 
anoilia, 230. 
anguiUa, 118, 253. 
anguis, 118, 268. 
annus, 128, 303, 311. 
anndna, 303, 311. 
anser, 134, 252. 
antae, 342. 
anus, 374. 
aper, 248. 


■* Trimsli teration according to G, Meyer ; G. v. Hahbs {Allanosische Slndien) 
in brackets. 


2 G 
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apis, 321. 

Apnlis, 310. 
aqua, 128, 440 
&ra, 347. 
prare, 126, 283. 
aratmua, 283. 
arbor, 272. 
tarcus, 126,128, 226, 
229, 233. 
ardea, 129. 
arduus, 183. 
argentum, aragetud, 
Osc,, 126, 146, 181, 
183. 

„ vivum, 220. 
argiitua, 182. 
arma, 231. 

(laa, Umhr , 347. 
aaoia, 234. 
aaiuus, 144, 265. 
dter, 346. 
atnum, 346. 
atta, 371. 
attilus, 118. 
aunobalcum, oriohal- 
cum, 197. 
auris, 178. 

aur6ra, 177, 309, 414. 
aurfigo, 176. 
aurum, ausum. Sab,, 
176, 177, 178, 183, 
197. 

fautumnuB, 304. 
av&ia, 293. 
avis, 123. 

avunculus, 373, 374, 
379, 396.‘ 
axis, 134, 339. 
barba, 123. 
berva, Umbr., 228. 
betula, 271. 
bibo, 314. 
bimus, 301. 
b6s, 248, 260, 288. 
bilbo, 261. 

. bulbus, Bulbus, bul- 
bosus, bulbaceus, 
296. 

b4ra, 288, 296. 
cadmea, oadnua, 220. 


caecus, 128. 
caepe, Caepionum 
gens, 296. 
calare, 308. 
calcatAra, 323. 
oalendae, 308. 
calix, 323. 
calpar, 367. 
calx, 343. 
cam61us, 266. 
caminus, 160. 
campestre, 336. 
cancer, 268. 
canis, 135, 247, 264. 
cannabis, 294. 
oano, 252. 

caper, 124, 128, 248. 
capio, 252. 
carbastis, 143. 
caro, 316. 
carpere, 304. 
carpiaculum, 337. 
carrus, carrfigo, 263, 
339. 

oaseus, 126, 319. 
008818, 225, 230. 
fcateja, 234, 236. 
cattus, catta, 267. 
catulus, 267. 
caudex, 278. 
foaupo, 144, 349. 
caUpuluB, 278. 
Caurus, 363. 
cSlare, 342, 344. 
cello, 342, 344. 
oellere, 168 
c6pa, caepe, 296. 
c6phus, 270. 
c4ra, 321. 
oerosus, 276. 
cerdo, 168, 159. 
Ceres, 293. 
fcerea, cervesia, cer- 
viaia, Hisp., 322. 
cervus, 248. 
cetra, 230. 
tcicer, 295, 

Cicero, 296 
cicdma, 251. 
omotus, 336. 


cinnabori, 218. 
cirrus, 293. 
civis, 128, 360, 396. 
civitas, 396. 
cMvib, 129, 346. 
clfi-vus, 346. 
clepere, 402. 
clupeus, clipeus, 226, 
230. 

ooctile, 316, 843. 
coctor, 136. 
coemptio, 381. 
cobors, 291. 
color, 120. 
columba, 269. 
foolus, 332. 
combrfitum, 441. 
confarreatio, 381, 
384. 

consobrini, 372. 
contus, 228. 
coquo, 128, 136, 141, 
316, 343. 
cor, 134. 
oorium, 232. 
comix, 262. 
cornufl, 129, 275. 
comu, 128. 
oorulua, corylus, 128, 
274. 

oorvus, 262, 
crfi.t6ra, 183. 
oratte, 331, 342, 346. 
credo, 142, 416. 
cribrum, 128. 
oruentus, 183. 
oruor, 316. 
ouoiilus, 137, 261. 
cildere, 168, 169. 
cOleus, 260. 
oulmen, 344, 
oulmus, 344. 
cunoinum, 298. 
ouniculuB, 268. 
ounnuB, 303. 
oApa, 144. 

Cuprum, oupreum, qy- 
'prinum, 199. 
toilria, 396. 
cilris, 229. 



cumaco, Umbr., 262. 
cutrus, 339. 
cuspis, 211. 

Danuvius, 429. 
dfidiiotio domum, 
386. 

d61ib11tuB, 129. 
depsere,129,|328, 402. 
derbid^us, 421. 
deus, 260, 416, 419. 
dei parentum, 424. 
dextravum comunc- 
tio, 384. 

dextei', 265, 266. 
Diana, 129. 
dies, 312. 

domua, 149, 341,396. 
d68, 382, 383. 
diloere uxorem, 383. 
dupurans, Umhr.,31i. 
ebur, 208. 
oleotrum, 185. 
elephantus, 266. 
cmo, 349. 

ensis, 228, 229, 239. 
finubere, 392. 
eqnus, 133, 248, 262. 
eques, eqnitare, equo 
vehi, 262. 

' erro, 128. 
tervum, 295. 
essedarii, 262. 
exuo, 336. 
faamat, Osc., 396. 
faba, 427, 284, 295. 
Fabiorum gens, 295. 
faber, forte fiber. 
Pic., 168. 
Fabrioins, 168. 
faeles, 26^ 
liguB, 138, 272, 
tfala, 326, '346. 
tFalisci, Falerii, Fa- 
lemuB ager, 326, 
tfallo, 341. 
famelia, famedia, 

Umbr., famelo, 
Osc., 395. 

famul, fame], Osc., 
396. 


INDEX. 

fir, Umbr., Osc., far- 
er, farsio, fasio, 
Umbr., 127, 284, 
291, 292, 322. 

farreua pinis, 384, 3 8 5. 

fis, 142, 361. 
faatigmm, 228. 
Februarius, 310. 
fenestra, 346. 
fero, no, 139. 
ferrariua faber, 207. 
ferrum, 128, 207. 
ferns, 128, 250. 
fiber, 248. 

ficus, 276. 
fidilia, 367. 
figulus, 344, 367. 
filius, filia, 372. 
fingere, 344, 367. 
fimus, 341, 
flagrare, 416. 
fflimen, 416, 420. 
flivua, 119. 

FlOrahs, 310. 
fl6s, 128. 
fluentum, 183. 
flfitnen, 416. 
focus, 317, 
tfoUis. 159. 
forceps, 169. 
fores, 108, 342. 
formuB, 304. 
fornus, 169. 
fomax, 159. 
forum, 342. 
fostis, 350. 
friguni, 129. 
framea, 236. 
friter, 139, 372, 373. 
fraxinus, 271. 
frlgo, 206, 317. 
frigus, 129. 
fulvus, 119. 
funda, 142, 229* 
fondere, 159, 416. 
fdr, 129. 
furvus, 119. 
tgalea, galeor, gale- 
num, galemis, 225, 
230. 
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gelu, 128. 
gena, 108. 
gener, 376. 
gens, 393, 397, 398, 
401. 

gentilis, 398, 400. 
genu, 108. 
genus, 376, 400. 
g6sum, gaesum, 236. 
gigno, 376. 
gladius, 226, 229. 
glans, 123, 136, 272, 
317, 

glOs, 377. 
grinum, 284. 
grex, 263. 
grilB, 123, 252. 
habeo, 128. 
haedus, 128, 288. 
fhasta, bastatus, ho- 
statn, bostatir, 
Umbr., 128, 225, 
228, 

helvus, 119, 128,176. 
hires, biredium, bir, 
290 

hinnaceus, 129. 
hiems, 134, 301. 
hinnuB, 266. 
hordeum, 123, 128, 
284, 292. 

bortus Lat., hdrtTim, 
Osc., 291. 
hospes, 360. 
hostis, 142, 3.60. 
hydrargyrus, 220. 
ianitrices, 377. 
Jinuarius, 310. 
Jinns, 129. 
idus, 308. 
ignis, 414. 
incus, 159. 
induo, 231, 336. 
interoalarius, 310. 
iugum, 339. 

Jfinius, 310. 

Jiipiter, Juppiter, 
Jovis, 142, 414, 

418, 419. 
j ids, 351. 
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m, 316, 319. 
kataphriotes, 231, 

Ifio, 124, 129. 
laoua, 128, 363. 
lacrima, 372. 
laeua, 338. 
laevus, 285, 266. 
l&na, 332. 
lanoea, 226, 236. 
flaugueo, 255. 

Idres, 424. 
larix, 272. 
legei'Q, 279. 

ISnis, 255. 
lens, lentis, Lentulas, 
296. 

leo, 249, 260. 
le^vit, 375, 379, 388. 
lex, 128. 
libare, 129. 

Itber, 129. 

Libor, 129. 
libum, 317. 
lioium, 329. 
lilium, 120. 
lignum, 278. 

Imter, 236, 274, 

278. 

linteum, 294, 
lluum, 294. 
lira, 283. 
loebertas, 129. 
tlongus, 227. 

16ni, loia, 323. 
larioa, 226, 230, 231. 
16rum, 129, 23,0. 
luoere, 306, 312. 
16oius, 118, 
lAmen, 416. 

Wna, 366. 
lupns, 110, 247. 
lupus, 118. 

Moesius, 310. 

Hiiius, 310. 
malleus, 159. 
mtos, 128, 353. 
m41um, 129, 144, 
276. 

malva, 120, 
mamma, 371. 


INDEX. 

mancipium, manu oa- 
pere, 291, 384. 
fmaugo, 349. 
mtoea, 423, 424. 
manus, in manum ve- 
nire, 128, 393. 
mare, 363. 

M&rs, M3,mer8, Mov- 
ers, 412. 

Mara Thingaus, 418. 
martulus, 234. 
mossa, 200. 
mataria, 235. 
mdter, 108, 371. 
m&tartera, 371, 374, 
medeor,medicus, 420. 
mol, 321. 
membmm, 315. 

M6ne, MSna, 306, 
416. 

mensis, 306. 
meretrix, 146. 
fmerula, 128, 262. 
metier, 349. 
metallum, 166, 166. 
migrare, 362. 
tmilium, 284, 291, 
293. 

miUe, 349, 
mina, 176, 
mingere, 266. 
modiua, 349. 
mola, 126, 
mola salsa, 318. 
molere, 126, 283, 
293. 

monile, 337. 
mortarium, 343. 
mbruin, mbrus, 144, 
276. 

mfigil, 118. 
mvdgeo, 319, 
mdlus, 266. 
mfinus, 348. 
m6rns, 146, 343. 
mis, 248. , < 

m6aa, 144. 
tmustfela, 268, 402. 
mustum, 323. 
miltare, 348. 


nassa, 364. 
fn&vis, 278, 353. 
nebula, 414. 
neo, n6rnen, n6tns, 
129, 331. 
nemns, 414. 
nep6s, 374, 376. 
Neptiinus, 412. 
Nerthna terra mater, 
419. 

nertro, nertru, ner- 
truku, Umhr., 128, 
254, 266. 
ninguere, 301. 
nix, 301. 

noBoo, u6tor, 136. 
nox, 134, 311, 414. 
nUbo, nupta, 384, 
uddns, 327. 
nurus, 376, 
obmssa, 200. 

0000 , oooore, 283. 
ocreae, 226, 231, 
oooiilere, 120. 
oleum, 322. 
oUa, 260. 
orbus, 126, 290. 
orior, 243. 

OB, 223. 

ose, Unibr., 309. 
ostrea, 268. 
ovi?, 248, 260, 293, 
332. 

6vuTn, 123. 
fpdbulum, 317. 
palea, 293. 
tpallium, 328. 
palma, 208. 
pdnioum, 293. 
pdnis, 293. 
tpannus, 331, 332. 
pantex, 232. 
porentes, 371. 
fpdricida, parricida, 
400, 401. 
parma, 230. 
parra parfa, Umir., 
262. 

pdrus, 129, 262. 
posoi, 293; 
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pater, 108, 371. 
pater familias, 396. 
patricii, 398. 
patrueles fr3,troa, ho- 
rores, 372. 
patruus, 373, 396. 
pavo, 270. 
pe'ous, 163, 266. 
peounia, peoulium, 
153. 

p61ex, pellex, 1 16, 
208. 

pellis, 226, 260, 328. 
perperam, 101. 
Peraeponas, Pd%g., 
116. 

persicum malum, 
276. 

peturpursus, Umbr., 
311. 

pSs, 131. 
phalerae, 183. 
phasMus, 111. 
pious, 128, 262. 
pllatma, 313. 
pilleus, 328. 
pilum, 113, 225, 228, 
233. 

pinso, pistor, 228, 
282, 295, 317. 
pir, Umbr., 414. 
pirus, 276. 
pisois, 117, 128, 364. 
pi8um,_Piso, 296. 
pix, 274. 
plaustrum, 339. 
pleoto, 329. 
tplumbum, 216, .^>17, 
218. 

plumbum, album, ni- 
grum, 216. 
doulum, 322. 
pollen, polenta, 293. 
pondua, 143. 
pons, ponttram, Osc,, 
353. 

pontifex, 421. 
p6pulus, 274. 
j-porca, 128, 283, 

289. 


porous, porka, Umbr., I 
261, 289. 1 

porrum, 296. 
portus, 353. 
porticus, 353. 
possessio, 290. 
postia, 343, 
potestaa, 386, 393. 
Praeueatinae sortes, 
279. 

pressa, 323. 
proouB, 384. 
Proaepuais, 146. 
prllnus, 276. 
psittaous, 270. 
puklo, Oic., 372. 
pids, 129, 293, 317. 
purus, 142. 
tqiierous, quemus, 
272. 

quiuque, 110, 
tquiris, 396. 
radius, 407. 
raja, 118. 
rapa, 296, 

ratio, ratus, ratum, 
243, 244, 246. 
ratis, 363. 

raudus, rftdus, 189, 
190,191,200,209, 
212 . 

rdvus, 119. 
rfida, 263. 
rfimus, 363. 
trendnes, 243, 327. 
reor, 243. 
rex, 103. 
rigor, 129. 
ritus, 243. 
rdbur, 272. 
rfirarb, 229. 
rosa, 120, 114. 
rota, 339. 
ruber, 119. 
rusous, 441. 
sabaja, Illyr., 321. 
saoer, sancio, saoerdos, 
420, 

tsigire, 384. 
sagitto, 225,229, 233. 
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tsagum, 334, 335, 
336, 

sil, sallere, 293, 318, 
326. 

salix, 128, 274. 
salum, 353. 

Silpo, 320. 
sarpere, 283. 
saxutn, 237. 
soaevus, 129, 255, 
266. 

soandula, 343. 
aoortnm, 146, 
scutum, 225, 229, 
230, 231, 328. 
sSbum, 320. 
seoale, 293. 
seoare, 224, 288. 
seollris, 224. 
segos, 291. 
senex, 266. 
sepelio, 412. 
sero, stoen, sator, 
283, 291, 386. 
serere, 27?. 
serpens, 268. 
tserr&oum, 263. 
‘serum, 319. 

Setblans, EVrutc., 
162. 

sidus, 206. 

Bileo, Bilentus, 128, 
183 

silva, 129. 

sim, sif, Umbr., 261. 
simila, simil&go, 129, 

292. 

sinister, 256, 256. 
sooer, 376. 

Booru’s, 370, 

861, 414. 

fsons, 128. 

Bordes, 119. 

Boror, 177, 209, 372, 
373. 

sortes, 279. 
t8parv^8, 236 
spatha, 229, 
spondeo, 1 29. 
sponsio, 384. 
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squitas, 118, 128. 1 

tstagnum, stannum, 
stagneus, stagna- 
tus, 216, 217. 
st&men, 129, 331. 
Stella, 414. 
sterilis, 260. 
Bturnns,127,252,262. 
sublig^oulum, 336 
subtfimen, 330. 
aui, 398. 
sulcus, 127, 289. 
suo, '141, 331, 363. 
sUs, 248, 261, 
Buacipere, 390, 
taoeo, 132. 
talentuin, 183 
tata, 371. 

taurus, ravpofi, Osc., 
toru, turuf, tjmbr., 
260. 

taxua, 222, 226, 274. 
tectum, 342. 
tego, 336, 342. 
tegula, 343. 
tllum, 231, 

pi;acustum, 

235. 

tfila, 330. 
t^mo, 339. 
templum, 128. 
tero, 292. 
termo, 128. 
tessera hospitalis, 
361. 

testa, 367. 
tetrao, 261. 
texo, textor, textura, 
textriua, textn- 
num, 330, 341, 

342. 

tbSsaurus, tbesavrom, 
thesavr4i,(9sc., 145. 
tli6rax, 231. 


tiurri, Osc., 146. 
toga, 336. 
tollo, tulj, 136, 390. 
tollere surculos, 279. 
tonare, 414. 
tongere, 128. 
torculum, 323. 
torqueo, 332. 
touta, tutu, Umhr., 
tovto', Osc., 127, 
140, 403. 

tribus, tnfu, Umhr., 
127, 140, 400. 
trlmus, 301. 
trirfimiB, 363. 
triticum, 292. 
tunioa, 208. 
turdfila, 262. 
turns, 146, 343. 
tfis, 144. 
tympanum, 339. 
ulcus, 129. 
ulmus, 127, 274. 
uluou8(alncus ?), 137. 
ulula, 251. 
ungueutum, 126, 183, 
319. 

upupa, 129, 261, 
dro, 176. 
ursus, 247, 

Usil, Etrwr., 309. 
uus, Pelig., 309. 
fuxor, 377. 
vacca, 124, 260. 
Yalentianus L, 164. 
yis, 367. 
vdtes, 127. 

Yelohaim, .Eir., 162. 
vellus, 333. 
tvSlum, 330. 
tv6nari, 249. 
venerari, 263. 
vSuire, vOnumdai'o, 
348. 


tventer, 386. 
ventus, 412, 415. 
v6r, 301, 304. 
verbSna, 279. 
verdri, 256. 
verres, 260. 
vertioillus, 332. 

■verto, 36^4. 
Vortumnus, 304. 
veru, venculum, 225, 
228. 

vdrus, 127. 
vesper, 313. 

Vesta, 127, 129, 162, 
347. 

vestio, vestis, 327. 
vetus, 144, 305. 
vicus, 128, 140, 

400. 

vidua, 391. 
vlmen, 324. 
vinco, 129. 
vindemiare, 323. 
ViuiciuB, Viinikiis, 
Osc., 324. 

vinum, vinu, Volsc , 
Umhr., 466-469, 
323-326. 
viola, 120, 129 
I vir, 376. 
virus, 226. 
viscum, 129. 

Vistula, 429. 
vitex, 272, 324. 
vltis, 324. 

^ vituB, .129, 339. 
vitrum, 120. 

Volcae, 267, 429. 
Yoloanus, Vulcanus, 
162. 

v6mer, vOmis, 288. 
vomo, 421. 
vulpfis, 247. 
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7. LOW LATIN AND THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 
(Low Latin not distinguished.) 


acoiajo, It., 211. 
aociale, It., 211. 
acero, Span., 211. 
aceiro, 0. Port, 211. 
aoiare, aoiarium, 211. 
acier, p., 211. 
airain, F., 199, 
alame, Wal., 199. 
alambre, Span., 199. 
ama, Span,., Port, 
371. 

aram, Pr., 199, 
arame, Wal, 199, 
arambre, Span., 199. 
ames, arneae, Span., 
It; 232. 
asoua, 278. 
azzale, Ven., 211. 
bibere, 322. 
bioorium, 323. 
bronoe, Span., 199. 
bronze, F., It, 199. 
bronzium, bronzina, 
bronzinum vaa, 
199. 

bruno, brunitius, bru- 
mocie, brunizzo, 
199. 

broigne, brunie, 232. 
bronba, Pr., 232. 
brugna, 232. 
bulga, 260. 
calamina, Span., 
Port, 220. 
calamine, F., 220. 
canape, It, 294. 
cannella, 217. 
capuB, 261. 
cattuB, catta, 267, 
268. 

charrue, F,, 289. 
chat, F., 268. 
choi^ue, F., 279. 
cocha, 279 . 


coiraaaa, Pr., 232. 
coq, F., 269. 
coraza, Span., corazza, 
It, 232. 

ouiraase, F; 232. 
cuivre, F., 199. 
diable boiteux, 166. 
dota, It., 383. 
drap, F; 333. 

<Sp4e, F; 229. 
^pervier, F., 267. 
espada^ Span., 229, 
espeautre, 0. F., 218. 
eatafio, Span., 217. 
^tain, F., 217. 
faloo, falcone. It, 
faucou, F., 267. 
fl^che, F., 233. 
florinus, fiorinuB, 
177. 

francisoa, 234. 
freocia. It, 233. 
frecha, fiecha, Sp., 
233. 

fuBta, It., 278. 
fustis, 278. 

Galand, F., 163. 
gatto. It, 268. 
gerifalte, Sp., ger- 
falco, It, girfalo, 
Pr., gerfawtj F.. 
267. 

Qitanos, Sp., 169. 
grana, 217. 
hamaa, 0. F., har- 
noia, F., 232. 
haubert, F., 232. 
if, F., 274. 

Ivus, 274. 

koBitoriii, Wal, 216, 
lagellum, 336. 
laiton, F; 289. 
laton, Sp., 289. 
latta. It, 206. 


laupia, 342. 
legno. It, 279. 
loggia. It , lobia; 

Lonib., 342. 
logoro, It, leurre, 

F.^, 257. ■ 
niaitresBe, F., 146. 
martea, 268. 
m4tal, F„ 166. 
mina, It, mine, F., 
208. 

mundium, 127, 362, 
393. 

obryzum, 200. 
ottone. It, 200. 
otzgl, Wal, 211. 
pancia, It , panza, Sp., 
232. 

panoiera. It, pancera, 
Sp , panohire, 0. 
Fr., 232, 
paraverSduB, 143. 
peautre, 0. F., 218, 
peltre, Sp., Port, pel- 
tro. It., 218. 
plata, Sp., 200. 
pialla. It, 234. 
plovum, ploum, 289 
plug, Wal, pi6, 
Lomb., plof, Ttr. 
289. 

rame. It, 200. 
aaya, Pr., aaja, It, 
saie, F., 334. 
scrama, scramaaaxus, 
237. 

BOO, 288. 

Bparaviere, It., 257. 
Btagno, It, 217. 

Btufa, It, 346. 
t6ni, 279. 

targa, It, targe, F., 
231. 

tarja, Sp., Port, 231. 
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8. CELTIC. 


fatal], uball, ubull, 

276. 

ag aUaid, 248. 
aidche, oidote, 312. 
aire, airech, 404. 
airim, 126, 283. 
anibactus, 0. Celt., 
404. 

fander, 377. 

-apa, Gelt., 128. 
arathar, 283. 

&r, 260. 
ard, 183. 

Argento-j Argentoma- 
gUB, Aigentoratum, 
Argentovai’ia, 183. 
argat, arget, Jr., 
ariant, Gymr., 
arhanz, Com., 
archfntjjBrei., 182. 
Ariovistua, 0, Gelt., 
404. 

art, 248. 
aabiur, 110. 
aesan, 266. 
atcluio, 233. 
fAth, 363. 
athir, 371. 

Attrebates, 0, Celt., 
400. 

aue, 373. 
aurdam, 342. 
a-wr, Gymr., 177. 
bairgen, 293. 
bdu, 119, 
tech, 293. 
befer, Com., 247. 
beithe, Ir., bedwe, 
WeUJi, 271. 
fbelej Gymr, 248. 
ben, 386. 
fbl, 274. 
bidil, 234. 
bir, 229. 


(/n«A not distinguished. ) 

bUth, 128. 
bligim, 319, 
booo, 124, 248. 

U, 248, 260. 
bole, 260. 
fbrooe, O.O., 322. 
braccae, O.G., 322. 
brAthir, 372. 
br6, 124. 
bruinne, 232. 
bruinni, 186. 
caeoh, 128. 
caiae, 319. 
carr, 144, 263, 339. 
oat, 268. 
foath, 235. 
cathbarr, 233, 
Oathoiam, 194. 
foAaohta, M.I., 288. 
ceinoch, Gymr., 24'8. 
oelionon, 0.(7., 343. 
oero, cerodae, 137, 
267. 

cerd, 168, 169. 
oertle, 331. 
toAtne, 372. 
oilornn, 367. 
olaideb,cIaidbene,229, 
236. 

folAtbe, 342. 
oliatb, 342. 
old, 346. 
odi, 137, 261. 
coibnes, 350, 
coio, 109. 
coll, 128, 274. 
colom, 269. 
congan, oongna, con- 
ganohnesB, 231, 
edpar, Ir., oober, 
Com., 200. 
core, coire, 128, 160, 
367. 

fKd/}jaa, 0,0., 322, 


ferandgine, 274, 
creocaim, 348. 
ordd, 199. 
orddumae, 186. 
orem, 284, 296. 
crenim, 132, 348. 
oretun, 416. 
criathar, 128. 
crocan, 260. 
crocenn, oroccenn, 
260. 

oni, 316. 
oii, 247, 264. 
cuirm, 321. 
dalr, daiir, 138, 272. 
dAin, 130, 403. 
derg, dergor, 186. 
ddriad, 263. 
dess, 264, 265. 
dia, 312. 

‘dla, 416, 419, 
dinu, 260. 
fdiubarcu, 233. 
dorus, 108, 342. 
dub, 253. 

-dAnum, 0.0,, 140, 
144. 

ecb, 248, 261. 
elain, Oymr., 248. 
-em, 349. 

emed, 0. Oymr., 
efydd,3tfbif. Gymr., 
199. 
ed, 274. 
edma, 282. 
er. Com., 262. 

Eriu^ i^lrenn, 404. 
dsoa, 306, 
esoung, 118, 268. 
dtaim, 363, 
ewithr. Mod. Gymr., 
eui-ter, 0. Com., 
373, 379. 
filth, 128. 
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fedb, 229, 390. 
fedaim, fedan, 384. 
ftn, 339. 
fer, 110. 

fern, fernog, 231. 
fertae, 332. 
fescor, 313 
tflad, fiadaoh, 261. 
flch, 400. 
fioljim, 128. 
flgim, 330. 

«n, 323. 

find, finn, 186, 231, 
304. 

tfinden, 231. 
ffindruine, findbru- 
ithne, -findbrainni, 
186. 

fine, 350. 
flu, 130. 
fir, 128. 
flaith, 404. 

gabul, gablach, gab- 
aloa, 236. 
gai, ga, 235. 
gam, 301, 302. 
garan, Cymr., 262. 
g4is, 252. 
gen, 108. 
glall, 209. 

goba, I., gof, Bret,, 
Com,, Cymr., 
168. 

Gobanns, I., Goban- 
nitio, O.C., Gouan- 
non, Cymr., 168. 
gort, 291. 
graig, 263. 
griilin, Gen., 123. 
gulan, Oym/r., 336. 
gwic. Com., 400. 
gwenn, Bret., 292. 
gwiniz, Bret., 292. 
hoiarn, haearn, Gymr. , 
hoem, bern, horn. 
Com., haiarn, 

hoiam, Aii'em., 194, 
■ 209, 232. 

Haiam, Hoiam, Hoi- 
amecoet Hael- 


hoiam, Cymr,, 
Arem., 194. 
hebauc, Gymr., 267. 
beu, Gymr., 283. 
beul, Oymr., Com, 
414. 

biuin, G<ym., 274. 
boob, Com,, bwch, 
Gymr. , hou6b,boc'b, 
Bret., 289. 
bveger. Own., 376. 
bvigeren, Gom., 376. 
iarunn, lam, 209, 

laso, 117, 128, 363. 
ibar, 276. 
imb, 126, 319. 
innooht, 311. 
ion, Gynvr., 339. 
laarnoddri, O.O., 209. 
ith, 317. 
ithim, 317. 

Ktipvov • rifv (ToXjrtyyo, 
128. 

Wine, 294. 
lem, 128. 
lethar, 328. 
liaig, 421, 
lin, 293, 
tilth, 306. 

locb, 128, 363. 
luaide, 218. 
lilach, 119. 
lubgorfc, 291. 
luireob, /., Uuryg, 

Gmyr., 231.. 
luge, 376. 
luas, 296. 
maite, matan, 128. 

O.O., 337 
maro, 263. 
mdtlur, 371. 
tmdin, mianaob, 208. 
melg, 124. 

mebm, 126, 283, 
mertreoh, 146, 
qil, 306. 

mid, 321. 
rail, 321. 
mile, 349. 


mitall, 166. 
modrjb, Gymr., 374. 
more, O.O., 363 
muin, muinoe, 337, 
muir, 363. 
miir, 146. 
fnau, u6i, 353. 
n6], 416. 

nem, nemed, 415. 
nia, 374. 
nocbt, 327 
ooefc, 0. Qom., 283. 
foegi, 360. 
og, 123. 

oban, Qora,., 260. 

6i, 248, 260. 

6m, 316. 

6r,7.,our, eur, Cymr., 
177. 

orbe, 126, 290. 
ore, 261, 289. 
p6atar, 218. 
peber, Gom., 315. 
rdith, rdtb, 183. 
r4m, 363. 
rath, rotb, 339. 
freob, 7,, rec, 0 . Bret., 
128, 283, 289. 
reocim, 362. 
renim, 362. 
rl, 144, 404. 

•ritum, O.G., 363. 
riiod, 119. 
trdnim, 274, 
nin, 280. 
adi, 834. 

8aiget,aaiged,7,,8aetb, 
Gymr., 233. 
sail, saileach, 274. 
b41, 363. 
salann, 318. 
aam, aamrad, 301, 
302. 

tsoiath, 231. 
sebocc, 257. 
seib, 296. 
senni4thir, 374. 
tsesreoh, 8e8rach,263. 
ail, 283. 

siur, 177, 209, 372. 
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fsmir, 320. 

sn4the, 331. 

Bnechte, 301. 

Btiim, Bnitnaire, 129, 
331. 

soeo, L, swoh, C^mr., 
Boch, Gorn., aouoh, 
BO(ih, Bret, 288. 

Stan, stain, sdan, L, 
stfian, Gom., st6an, 
Bteii, stin, Arem,., 
217. 


INDEX. 

sterenn, Bret., 414. 
t4id, 402. 
tarb, 260. 

target, I., taryan, 
Gyrttr., 231. 
tarvos, O.O., 260. 
teg, 342. 
tindsora, 383. 
treb, Z, tref, Gymr., 
128, 140, 400. 
tuirend, 292. 
tiiag, 333. 


tiiath, 128, 140, 264, 
403. 

ttunna, tonn, tond, 
Z., tonnen, Bret., 
260. 

uan, 260. 

Ulnae, uim, 199, 213. 
umaide, iimhaidhe, 
umamail, 199. 
ycb, Gymr., 260. 
ystaen, Gymr., 218. 
yw, Gymr., 206. 


9. TEUTONIC, 
(Gothic not distinguished.) 


iband, O.H.G., ap- 
tann, O.N., dbten, 
A.S., 313. 
idutn, A.S., 376 
4e, O.N., 373. 
taffo, O.H.G., 276. 
ag, O.H.G., 118. 
ihom, O.H.G., 128, 
206. 

aliB, ahana, 283. 
ahsa, O.H.G., 339. 
ahva, 128. 
airzjan, 128. 
aiz, 126, 132, 188, 
199, 200. 
akrs, 283. 
albiz, O.H.G., 129. 
ale, Engl., 322. 
albs, 277. 

almr, dlmr, O.N., 128, 
222, 229, 274. 
alp, O.H.G., dlf,A.S., 
^r, dlfa liodi, visi 
dlfa, 163. 
ama, O.H.G., 371. 
ambosz, M.H.G., ana- 
p6z, O.HT.G., 169. 
amsala, O.H.G., 128. 
ana, O.H.G., 374. 
anco, anoho, anohe, 
O.H.G., anke, 
Alem„ 126, 319. 


andbahta, 404. 
ango, angul, O.H.G., 
236. 

ano,0.'H.G., 374,376. 
anses Goth., oss, 
O.N., 416. 
anut, O.H.G., 262. 
tapi, O.N., 276. 
tapple, Eng., 276. 
apse, O.H.G., 274. 
aqizi, 234. 
kr, A.S., 188, 190. 
ara, Goth. ,aro, 0. H. G. , 
138, 262. 

arbi-nuinja, 126, 290. 
arbj6, 386. 
ardr, O.N., 285. 
tarfe, arbe, M.H.G., 
229 

tarhvazna, 229, 233. 
arjan, 126. 
arl, O.N., 283. 
arndn, O.H.G., 303. 
aruz, Aruzapab, Ariz- 
pero, Arizgrefti, 
Arizgruoba,O.H.G., 
188, 200, 213. 
tarwiz, O.H.G., 296. 
asans, 128, 303, 304, 
311. 

asilns, Gotb., assa, 
A.S., 265. 


askr, O.N., 226, 236, 
274, 278, 427. 
asp das, M.H.G. dial., 
277. 

asten, M.H.G,, 304. 
&J>, A.8., 376. 
a})n, 128, 304. 
atisk, 128, 293. 
atta, 371. 
taudr, O.N., 304. 
augardadrO, 346. 
adhns, 346. 
adhsa, 126, 128, 260. 
ausd, 178. 
auwl, 248, 260. 
avi-, 332. 
av6, 373. 

azg^ O.H.G., atgdr, 
A.8., atgeir, O.N., 
236. 

tazgd, 136, 346. 
baoan, A.S,, bahban, 
TD.H.G, 126, 128, 
517. 

bait, bitum, 109. 
balgs, 260. 
tbansts, 347. 
baiji, bardisan, 
M.H.G., 238. 
barlz-, Goth., barr, 
O.N., 128, &84, 
293. 
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bart, M.H a, 123. 
barta, O.H.G., 234. 
fbds, O.N., 347. 
baaa, O.H.(4., 364, 
biso, A.S., 119. 
baugr,O.K,,l78, 348. 
baiirgsvaddjus, 342. 
bauu, O.N., be4n, 
A.S., 296. 

fbearu, A.S., bdrr, 
barr, O.N., 277. 
behhari, O.H.G., 323. 
be6, bebr, A.S., 322. 
bfirusjba, 372. 
besitz, M.H.G., 290. 
bezzer hant diu, Med. 

H.G,, 266. 
bibar, O.H.G., 248. 
bida, O.N., 367. 
bier, M.H.G., bior, 
O.H.G., bjdrr, 
O.N., 322. 

bihal, O.H.G., 234; 
237 

biU, AS., bU, O.S., 
237. 

binden, M.H.Q., 135. 
bini, 0,H.G., 321. 
birch, Engl., birke, 

M. H.G., 271. 
biugan (bang), 349. 
briuwan, O.H.G.,' 322. 
blio, O.H.G., blau, 

N. H.G., 119, 218. 
hliu, O.H.G., bly', 

O. N., 218. 
bldtau, 416. 
bluoma, O.H.G., 128. 
boo, O.H,G., 248. 
bdoe, AS,, 272. I 
bolvasmidr, 0 N., I 

168. 

b6na, O.H.G., bolme, 
N.H G., 296. 
bord, A.S., 231. 
fborto, O.H.G., 335. 

_ tb6s, A.S., 347. 

‘ braes, A.S., brass, Eng., 
128, 189, 207, 212. 
bredvan, A.S., 322. 


bret, M.H,G., 231. 
brbfar, Goth., bruder, 
M.HG., 139, 372. 
brugga, O.N., 322. 
hrunjd, Goth ,brunja, 

O.H.G., byma,A.S , 
brynja, O.N , 226. 
bruoh, O.H G., br6kr, 
O.N , 336. 
brdt, O.H.G, 384. 
biA|)-fa})B, 385. 
brynglofar, brynstil- 
kur, O.N., 232. 
bucca, AS., 124 
bugjan (baiihta), 
Goth.,bycgan,A S., 
buggean, O.S., 
349, 382. 

bueoh das, M.H.G. 

dial., 277. 
bulga, O.H.G., 260. 
buohha., O.H.G., 
buche, M H.G., 
139, 272. 

butera, O.H.G., 320. 
bygg, O.N., 321. 
dags, 312. 

dammerung, M.H.G., 
313. 

dauhtar, 372. 
daiir, 108, 342. 
dehsala, O.H.G., 234. 
deigaa, Goth., deig, 
O.N., 344, 367. 
tden, H., 222. 
diehter, O.H.G., 376. 
dlhsala, O.H.G., 339. 
diot, O.H.G , 333. 
donar, O.H.G., 414. 
dorf,O.H.G.,128,400. 
dregg, O.N , 322. 
drostel, Med. H.G. 
263. 

ddbd, 263. 
tdung, 0 H.G., 341. 
dveorg, A S , dvergr, 
O.N., 163. 
ealu, A.S,, 322. 
e4m, A,S., 373. 
tearfe, A.S., 295. 
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tearb, AS., 126, 128, 
233. 

earn, AS., 139. 
febresche, eibrisoh, 
eibiEoh, M H,G., 

276. 

ebur, O.H G., 248. 
egjan, O.H.G., 283 
ehu, A.S., 248, 262. 

‘ ei, O.RG., 123. 
eid, O.H.G., 376. 
eidum, O.H.G., 376. 
oikja, O.N , 278. 
teih, O.H.G., 227, 
272. 

eir, O.N., 188, 200. 
eisam, 209, 212. 
eccbil,ecohel, O.H.G , 
211 . 

elaho, O.H.G., 248. 
elilento, 0 H.G., 360 
elira, O.H.G., 274. 
elmboum, O.H G., 
elm, A S., 27 4. 
eltiron, OH G., 372. 
em, 0. Frank, 373 
eninchil, eninobih, 
O.H.G., 375. 
6ii-giinu8,lexSal., 301. 
eoh, A.S, 274. 

Gosol, A.S., 265. 
Eostra, A.S., 414, 
er, fir, eer, O.H.G., 
188, 194. 

terbse, M.H.G., 29.6, 
firin, enn, Med. H.G , 
188, 200. 

erezi, O.H.G., erz, 
M.H,G., 156, 188, 
200 . 

erzin, erzen, O.H.G., 

200 . 

firsmid, O.H.G., 168. 
each das, M.H.G. dial., 

277. 

essa, O.HG,, 346. 
fiwa, O.H,G. 244 
eyra, eyrn, eyma, 
O.N., 278. 
eynr, O.N., 278, 
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fadar, Goth., fater, 
H.G., 108, 143, 
371. 

fadrein, 371. 
faedera, A.S., 373. 
faihii, Goth., flhu, 
O.H.G., vieh, 
MH.G., 153, 260. 
falcho, O.H.G., falke, 
O.N., 257. 
faldr, O.K, 333. 
faUea, M.H.G., 267. 
falo, O.H.G., 119. 
fana, 331. 

tfara, faraman i, fara- 
kiaez, O.H.G., 399, 
400. 

farali, O.p.G., 260, 
289. 

faran, farjan, 362. 
faro, O.H.G., 119. 
farro, O.H.G., 260. 
vart, 0 H.G., 353. 
fatureo, O.H.G., 373. 
fa))u, A.S., 374. 
tfaiihO, 248.' 
ffeigi, O.H.G., feigr, 
O.N., 361. 
fel, O.H.G., 328. 
felawa, O.H.G,, 272, 
389 

felga, O.H.G., 339. 
fendo, O.H.G., 353. 
fooh, A.S., 153. 
ferota, vereh-eih, 
ferha, O.H.G, 128, 
272 

feme VO, O.H.G, 375, 
fethe, O.F., 374. 
fefgen, A.S., 372. 

-fill, 226, 260. 
fllz, O.H.G, 328. 
Fiorgyu, O.IST., 412. 
Qorj7, O.N., 305. 
finfan, 353. 
fluhta, O.H.G, 274. 
fia, O.N., 282. 
fiaka, 117, 128, 364. 
fiur, O.H.G., 414. 
flaha, O.H,G., 294. 


flado, O.H.G., 317. , 

fl&i, A.S., flemn, 0. N. , 

211 . 

flieas6n,fius8, M.H.G., 
440. 

flihtu, O.H.G., 329. 
vlu, flitsoh, M.H.G., 
flits, D., 234. 
folc, O.H G, 403. 
folo, O.H.G., 263. 
forha, O.H.G., 272. 
fortnight, Eng, 312. 
fOtns, 134. 
fralhnan, 266. 
t fr4uj a, Goth. , frou wa, 
O.H.G, 386. 
fi-eion, M H.G., 384. 
vriuntschaft, Mod. 
H.G,, freundschaft, 

N. H.G., 377. 
fula, 263. 

Huotar, O.H.G., 317. 
tfurh, furuh, O.H.G,, 
128, 283, 289. 
fyrs, A.S , 293. 
gabel, M.H.G., 236. 
gaits, 128. 

galie, Med H.G., 230. 
gans, M.HG., 262. 
gapaiddn, 328. 
garda, Goth., garten, 
•M.H.G, 291. 
gasts, 350. 
tgaswto, O.H.G,, 379. 
gavasjau, 327. 
gavl, Goth., gouwi, 

O. H.G., 403. 
gazds, 128, 229. 
gebaren,M.H G., 139. 
geiza, O.H.G., 289. , 
geirfalki, O.H., 267. 
gelo, 119, 128. 

gfir, kSr, O.H.G.,gir, 
A.S., geir, O.N., 
Q6rtrfit, Gerhart, 
236, 238. 

gerbeu, M. G., 328, 
gerata, O.H.G, 123, 
128, 284, 292. 
gesmlde, O.H.G, 198. 


gisal, O.H.G, 209. 
gisarawi, O.H.G,, 231, 
gisustruon, O.D.,372. 
gis wistar, 0. H. G, 37 2. 
giutan, 142, 416. 
glaf, Swed , 238. 
grao, 0 H.G, 119. 
grundu-vaddjus, 342. 
gruobe. Mod. H.G., 
341. 

gulf, Gotb ,gull,0.]Sr., 
gold, M.H.G, 119, 
125, 134, 176, 178. 
194. 

guj), Goth., god, O.N., 
got, O.H.G., 416. 
Gypsies, Engl., 169. 
haban, 128. 
babaro, O.H.G., 293. 
thabiih, O.H.G, 261, 
267. 

hsett, A.S., 230. 
hafr, O.N., 124, 128, 
248, 293. 

hagre, Swod,, 293. 
haihs, 128. 
haims, 400. 
halrda, 260. 
fhairtO, 134. 
hairus, Goth., hern, 
0. Sax,, heor, A S., 
hjorr, O.N., 128, 
237 

holla, ’ O.H. G, 341, 
346. 

hAlsbiorg, O.N., heals- 
beorg, A.S., hals- 
perga, O.H.G., 232. 
hamarr, O.H., hamur, 
0.8a3;.,hamor,A.S., 
hamar,O.H.G.,160, 
234. 

hampr, O.H, 294. 
hana, 261. 

hanaf, O.H.G,, hoe- 
nep, A.S., 294. 
hardne8kja,0.N., 232. 
hamasoh, Med. H.G:, 
232. 

haruo, O.H.G,, 277. 
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harugari, O.H.G., 
277. 

hasala, hasel, O.H.G., 
128, 274. 
haso, 248. 
hauler, O.K, 257. 
haiirds, 331, 346. 
hai\m, 128. 
haust, 0 N , 304. 
hehara, 137, 261. 
Heimrloh, O.H.G., 
398. 

helau, O.H.G., 341. 
heUebard, M.H.G., 
238. 

helza, O.H G., belt, 
A.S,, 229. 

fhSr, hSrero, O.H.G., 
396. 

herbest, O.H.G., liser- 
feat, A.S., 304. 
Mima,' Goth., helm, 
O.H.G., AS., 0. 
Sax., bjdlmr, O.N., 
233. 

Mnkebein, M.H.G.,' 
166. 

MrSd, AS., htr&t, 
O.H G., 396. 
thirai, Mrao, O.H.G., 
293. 

hiruz, O.H.G., 248. 
hjil, hjilu, O.N., hlun, 
O.H.G, 396. 
heiva-Irauja, 360, 
396. 

htvan, A.S., 396. 
hiwiski, O.H.G., 396. 
Mvrffedeu, A.S., 396. 
hlaifs, 143, 317. 
thlauts, Gloth., hluz, 
O.H.G., hlutr, 

O.N., 279. 
hleiduma, 266. 



■f-hltdau, 0. Sax., 
3'43. 

hlif, O.N„ 238. 
hlifan, 402. 


hlija, Goth., hid, O.N., 
hleo, 0. Sax., 342, 
343. 

hlyur, O.N., 275. 
h6ha, 288, 289. 
houwan, O H.G., 168. 
h6n' (hor), O.N., 
294. 

hraivadhhd, 253. 
hreinn, 0 H, 327. 
hrfio, O.H.G., 316. 
hrifeling, AS., 337. 
hr6t, 346. 
hruk, 137. 
huljo, hulla, O.H.G, 

230. 

humai'r, O.N., 268. 
hunds, Goth., hund, 
M.H.G., 134, 247, 
264. 

hunal, Goth., hllsel, 
A.S., hM, O.N., 
416. 

huoba, O.H.G,, hufe, 
M.H.a, 128, 291. 
huohili, O.H.G., 289. 
huon, O.H.G., 261. 
huora, O.H.G., hure, 
M.H.G., hora, 
Swed., 146. 
huosto, O.H.G., 421. 
huot, O.H.G.,' 230. 
hurd, O.N., 346. 
hds, O.H G., 343. 
htltte (hutta), 

O.-H.G., 343. 
hvaiteis, 292. 
hveits, 292. 
hvitte Bcilti, O.H.G., 

231. 

hvel, O.N., hveol, 
AS., 339. 

hverr, O.N., 128, 

160, 367. 
hyse, A.S., 372. 
hyake, AS , 396. 
jagOn, O.H.G., 250. 
jam, O.N., 163, 209. 
Jarnglumra, Jatu- 
saxa, O.N., 163. 


jdr, 138, 301. 
igil, O.H.G, 247. 
iha, O.H.G , 274. 
imbi, O.H.a., 321. 
iren, A.S., iron, Engl , 
209, 237. 
is, O.H.G, 301. 
iaam, O.H.G., A.S., 
O.N., isen, O.H.G., 

209. 

laanhuB, Isanpach, 
laarnho, O.H.G., 

210 . 

ink, 339. 
iwa, O.H.G., 274. 
ohalch, O.H.G., 343. 
caloatura, O.H.G., 
823. 

kalds, 126. 
ohaltsmid, O.H G, 
168, 169. 

kamin, M.H.G., 169. 
oharro, O.H.G., 144, 
339. 

kas, kasja, 367. 
chllsi, O.H.G, Sax,, 
6 ^ 80 , A.8., cheese, 
Eng., 126, 319. 
kaup6n, Goth.,kaupa, 
O.N.,oe4piajQ, AS., 
144, 348. 
katoa, 284. 
chazza, chataro, 
0.H.G , 268. 
ohelih, O.H.G, 323. 
kdlikn, 343. 
kernel). M.H.G., 
kirna, O.N., 6yman, 
A.S., chum, Engl., 
320. 

kesja, O.N., 238. 
tkien, OH.G., o6n, 
A.S., kiefer, 
M.H.G., 274. 
kinnus, 108. 
kites, M.H.G, 268. 
kn6j)s, Goth., ohuuot, 
chnnoah, O.H.G , 
400. ■ 

tcofa, A.S,, kofi. 
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O.N., kobe, Med. 
H.G., 341. 

kdkkr, O.N., CfSen, 
A.S., 269. 

kona mtmdi keypt, 
O.N., 382. 
konungr, O.N., 404. 
tchoufan, O.H.G., 
349 

oran, A.S., 123, 262. 
knikka, O.N*., oroooa, 
A.S., 260. 

tohubisi, O.H.G., 
341. 

culufre, A.S., 269. 
chumin, O.H,G.,.298. 
ebunni, O.H.G., 399, 
400. 

chunipg, O.H.G., 
404. 

ohuo, O.H.G., 248, 
260, 

ohupbor, O.H.G., 
koparr, O.N., kob- 
ber, Pan., koppar, 
Swed,, copper, 
Engl., kupfer, 
kopter, Med. H.G., 
200 . 

kilpfenn, Med, H.G., 
188. 

tohursma, O.H.G., 
kflrsohner, O.H.G., 
226. 

kttrass, M.H.G, 232. 
Ingella, O H.G , 323. 
lagu, 0. Sox,, logo, 
AS., 128, 363. 
liloheneere, IScbenen, 
Med. H.G., 421. 
lacks, O.H.G., 118. 
langiz, O.H.G., 
lenoten, AS., 304, 
laufs, 342. 

Id, O.N., 283. 
ledd, AS., 218. 
ledar, O.H G., 328. 
ligan, Goth., legen, 
M.HG, 128, 344. 
lehno, lenne, lohne. 


M.H G. dial,, 
274. 

lein, 293. 

leis, Med. H.G, 283. 
fleijiu, Goth., lid., 
AS, lid, O.H.G., 
322. 

Idkeis, 421. 
tlencha, O.H.G.,\266. 
lenzo, O.H.G., 304. 
leodsloho, O.H.G., 
166. 

leaan, O.H.G, 279. 
lowo, louwo, O.H.G., 
249. 

flink, M.H.G„ 255. 
linnr, O.N., 294. 
flmta, O.H G., lind., 
AS , 231, 236, 

274, 294. 

linai, O.H.G., 295. 
Ijddasmidr, O.N., 
158, 166. 

Kri, O.N., 253. 
liugan, 376. 
log, O.H., 128. 
lood, D., Idt, Med. 

H.G., 218. 

LdJjurr, O.N., 412. 
louba, O.H G., 342. 
louft, O.H.G., 329. 
louh, O H G , 296. 
lubjaleisei, Goth., Ivf, 
O.N., 421. 
luhs, O.H G., 248. 
lun, O.H.G., lunisa, 
0. Sax., lynes, 
AS., 339. 

lunze, Med. H.G., 
260. 

luoder, Med, H.G., 
267. 

lA-wein, O.H.G., 323. 
mid, O.H.G., 283. 
mig, O.H.G., meeg, 
miegd, A.S., m6ga 
Goth , mdgr., O.N., 
400, 401. 

mago, 0 H.G., 284. 
mijan, O.H.G., 283. 


malan, 126, 283. 
malz, O.H G , malt 
O.N., meolt, A.S., 
322. 

mana, O.H.G., 337. 
Mannus, 412. 
tmanga, mangari, 
O.H., mangere, 
A.S., mangiri, 
O.H.G, 349. 
mama, M.H.G., 139. 
marei, 353. 
iparg, O.H G,, 316. 
mast, O.H.G., mastr, 
O.N., 128, 363. 
maiii'gins, 313. 
meard, A.S., 268. 
tmeisa, O.H.G., 128, 
262. 

miki, Goth., maekir, 
O.N , mece, A.S , 
237, 238. 
m61jan, 280. 
miua, 306, 414. 
monni, O.H.G., 337. 
min6j)S, 306. 
meriha, O.H.G, 263. 
messe, M.H.G., 
mbsoh, Swiss, mes- 
sing, M.H.G,, O.N. 
rniistling, A.S.,201. 
mfita, Longob,, 382. 
metu, O.H.G., 321. 
milchu, O.H.G., 319. 
mili]>, 321, 

miltestre, 0. Engl., 
146. 

miluks, 124. 
tmimz, 316. 
mitan, 349. 
rmssere, AS., missen, 
O.N., 305. 

m6drie, AS., mddder, 
D., 374. 

moeme, D., mbna, 
O.N., 371. 

mortere, O.H.G., 
343. 

most, O.H.G., 323, 
mnndr, O.N., 382. 
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mutiit, muntboro, ( 
O.H.G., 128, 393. ] 

muoma, muoia, 
O.H.G., 303, 372, 
374. 

muotar, 0 H.G., 108, 
372. 

nnilva, mun, O.H.G , 
145, 343. 
mds, O.H.G., 248. 
ndan, O.H.G., 331. 
naba, O.H.G., nafu, 
A.S., 339. 
nalits, 311. 
naqa))8, 327. 
nass, M.H.G., 254. 
nati, 353. 

tnaue, JMed. H.G., 
naust, O.N., 363. 
nebil, O.H G., nifl- 
hcim, O.N., 414. 
uefo, O.H.G., neve, 
Med, H.G., nefa, 
A.S., nefe, O.N,, 
374. 

n^|>la, 331. 
nima, 349, 
nipt, O.N., nift, 
O.H.G ,niftel, Med. 
H.G., 374. 

ni|)jis, nipjd, Goth., 
mdr,O.K,374,386. 
nord, O.H.G., 128, 
254. 

+oat, Engl, 317. 
ofan, ovan, 0 H.G., 
160, 346. 

dheim, O.H.G, 373. 
61, O.N., 322. 
olbenta, O.H.G,, ol- 
fend, A S , 266. 
or, brvar, O.N., 233. 
ore, Engl, 188, 190. 
drohalo, O.H.G., 198. 
dstara, dstardn, 
O.HG, 303. 
ostr, O.N., 319. 

6stre, A,S., 258, 
ottir, O.H.G., 247. 
ouwi, O.H.G., 332. 


ouwa, O.H.G., 440. i 
paida, Goth., pheit, 
O.H.G, pMa, 0. 
Sax., 328. 

pamier, Med H.G, j 
panzer, M.H.G., 
232 

paptv, M.H.G., 139. 
parawari, O.H.G., 

277. 

peauter, D., pewter 
Engl , 218. 
phdwo, O.H.G., 270, 
pferd, MH.G, 143. 
philari, O.H.G., 343. 
phluog, O.H G , 

plbgr, O.N., 289. 
pflrstch, M H.G., 27 6. 
pforzih, O H G., 343. 
pfost, O.H.G., 343. 
pfunt, O.H G., 143. 
pigsnose, Engl, 289. 
pila, O.N., phil, 
O.HG, pfeil, 
M.H.G., 233. 
portkona, O.N, 146. 
pott, potte, D., 160. 
pdzan, O.H G., 159. 
pressdn, O.H.G., 323. 
-qatrnuB, 125. 
quappa. O.D., 441. 
qmd, 385. 
rad, O.H.G., 317. 
trdfo, rdvo, O.H.G., 
r4fr, rAf, O.N., 344. 
ragindn, 404. 
rams, M.H.G. dial., 
284, 296. 

raudi, O.N., 191, 

209, 210, 212. 
rauds, 119. 
rails, 441. 

read, Engl., reedan, 

A.S., 279. 

, reohts, M.H.G., 266. 
rihhi, O.HG., 265. 
reiks, 144, 404. 
reecho, O.H.G., 
rekkr, O N , 403. 
repa, O.HG,, 229, 


idda, O.N , ridaii, 

A.S., riden, Med 

H.G., reiteti, 
M.H.G., 262. 
rlta, O.N., rizan, 
O.H.G., 140. 
ritara, O.H.G., 128 
r6, O.H.G., 315. 
roeka, 8 wed., 118. 
trocoho, rooch, 

O.H.G rokkr. 

O.N., ^81. 

v6w, A.S., ruowa, 
O.H.G., 311. 
rugr, O.N., ryge, 
A.S , rocko, 

O.H.G., 293. 
rdiia, 0 H.G., riin, 
O.N., A S , 280. 
ruobo, O.H.G., 296, 
rnodar, O.H.G., 363. 
ruoz, O.H.G., 346. 
trOster, M.H.G., 274. 
sage, M.H.G , 288. 
sagqs, 313. 
sahs, O.H.G., O.S., 
seax, A.S., sax, 
O.N., 237. 

saian, sals6, 283, 291, 
293. 

salaha, O.H.G., 128, 
274. 

salo, O.H.G., 119. 
salt, 318. 

samo, O.H.G., 283. 
B&pe, A.S., 320. 
sarva, Goth., searo, 
A. a, 232. 
sealf, A.S., 319. 
taegl, O.N., segal, 
O.H.G., segel, A.S., 
334 

seh, O.H.G., 288. 

sei, Med. H.G., 334. 
seifa, O.H.G., 320. 
tseim, O.H.G., 321. 
sibja, Goth., Sif, 

, O.N., 360, 399, 

400. 

sichel, M.H.Q , 288. 
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silan, 128. 
sdd, O.N., 118. 
sihibr, 141, 183. 
aitioh, O.H.G., 270. 
siuja, 141, 363. 
scaba, 0 H.G., skafa, 
O.N., 227. 
skafinu, 0 N., 235. 
fskalja, 343. 
skllm, O.N., 237. 
Bcaro, O.H G., 288. 
ekauda-raip, 329. 
sceran, O.H.G., 288. 
skilduB, Goth., soilt, 
O.H.G., 231. 
skilja, 237. ' 
tscit; O.H.G , sold, 
O.N., 231. 

sointala, O.H.6.,343. 
sohramme, M.H.Q., 
237. 

aorlban, O.H.G., 280 
8chw’arz,N'.H,G., 119. 
sohwimmen, M.H.G., 
264. 

sennight, Engl., 311. 
slach, O.H.G., slakr, 
O.N., 266. 
slahta, 0,H.G., 399. 
sllha, O.H.G., 276. 
tslfio, O.H.G., sl^u, 
0. Sax,, 256. 
tslinc, Lower Rhen., 
256. 

smalta, Swed,, 209. 
tsmaii’fr, Goth., 
smero, O.H.G., 

snyor, 320. 
stnelzan, O.H. G., 1 28. 
smida, O.H.G., 166, 
158,178, 198, 209. 
smidar, O.H.G., 158. 
Smidr, O.H., 158. 
-smi|)a, Goth., stnidr, 
O.N., smi)), smid, 
A.S., smid, O.H.G., 
168. 

smittemeister, Med. 

H.G., 166. 

Sna'ga, 328. 


snaiTs, 301. 
an6rj6, Goth , sniior, 
O.H.G., 331 
smira, O.H.G., 376. 
fsOkjan, 383. 
s61, O.N., 414. 
sparo, O.H.G., 252. 
sparwdn,O.H.G.,267. 
spato, O.H.G , spaten, 
M.H.G., 229. 
spatjahr, M.H.G., 
304. 

speoht, O.H.G., 128, 
252. 

apeihha, O.H.G., 339. 
fspelt, D., spelz, 
M.H,G., 291, 293. 
spelter,Engl.,Bpialt6r, 
D., spiauter, H.G., 
218. 

taper, O.H.G., apjor, 
O.N., 236. 

taperbaum, Med. 

H.G., 236. 
fspiunan, 331. 
fspriii, O.H.G , sjireu, 
M.H.G., 293. 
Btahal,OH.G,stahel, 
ataohol, stS.!, Med. 
H.G., stAl, O.N., 
steel, Engl., 166, 
210 . 

ataohuUa, stachila, 

o.H.a., 210. 

ataimbort, O.H.G., 
234. 

stamm, 0. Sax., 278. 
stars, O.H.G., 128, 
252. 

atarke, M H.G., 266. 
stero, O.H.G., 266. 
aterro, O.H.G., 414. 
atinr, 260. 

Btuba, O.H.G., 346. 
stuot, 0,H.G., 263. 
atrMa, O.H.G,, 234. 
ad, O.H.G., 248, 261. 
sulh, A.S., 128, 289. 
anmar, O.H.G., 301, 
302. 


faund, O.N., A.S., 
264. 

tsuudan, O.H.G., 
sunnan, O.N., 
Sudan, A.S., 264. 
faunta, 0 H.G., 128 
sunus, 371. 
svaihra, svalhrd, 37 6, 
386. 

sweizjan, O.H.G., 
206. 

svidre, suithoro, A.S., 
0. Sax, 266. 
svilar, 0 N., 377. 
svistar, 372. 
tagr, 312. 
talhsv6, 256. 
tains, Goih,, tdn, 
A.S., 218, 279. 
'-tdcor, A.S., 377. 
tackjem, Swed., 209. 
ttanua, O.H.G., 222, 
274. 

tann der, M.H.G., 
277 

targa, torguakjdldr, 
O.N., targe, A.S., 
231. 

teinn, O.N., 218, 279. 
jjoh, O.N., 342, 
fahan, 128. 

)>agkjan, 128. 

J>j6rr, O.N., 260. 

Msl, O.N., blxl, AS., 
339. 

fiuda, 128, 140, 403. 
padrp, Goth., forp, 
A.S., thorp, O.S., 
140, 400. 

fuBundi, 125, 177, 
349. 

tjara, tyrr, O.N., teer, 
D., 272. 

timrjan, 272, 342. 
tin, O.N., A.S., 218. 
timpaum, O.H.G., 
276. 

tWar, O.N., 415, 419. 
toroul, O.H.G., 323. 
toto. O.H.G, 371. 
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town, Engl., 140. 
treno, O.H.G,, 321 
triu, 138, 272. 
trog, 0 H.G , 272. 
tiin, O.N , A.R., 140, 
144. 

ttuno, O.H.G , 340. 
tunga, 0 H.G., 340. 
ftunna, 0 H.G., 2G0. 
Tuonou’wa, 429. 
turri, O.H.G., 343. 
twero, O.H.G., 163. 
t1ihtv6, 312, 
nlbandus, 265. 
ulfr, ON., 110, 
vmo, O.H G., 258. 
unsibjia, 360, 308, 
Airtailamit, O.H.G., 
168. 

UBsiggvan, 279. 
dster, M.H.G., 258. 
Hwila, O.H.G., 261. 
O.N,, w^t, 
O.H.G , 329. 
vaddjus, 279. 

Nvagan, O.H G., 339. 
waginso, O.H.G., 
wagense, Med, 
H.a , 288". 
wahs, O.H.G ,321. 
waid, M H.Q., 120 
Waknd, O.H.G., 163, 
164. 

Waldram, Waldbert, 
O.H G., 399. 

Walh, O.H.G., Vealh, 
A.S., Valir, O.N., 
429. 

HTalo, O.H.G., 164. 
valda, 404. 
v4r, O.N., 301 
w4r, O.H.G,, 128. 
vatd, 440. 

uuandelunga, -wanta- 


I5n, wantalOd, 
O.H.G., 352. 
vandus, 342. 

■want, O H.G , 342 
webfin, O.H.G., vefan, 
A.S., vela, O.N., 
141, 330, 333. 
veftr, veptr, O.N., 
veft, A S., wift, 
Med. H.G., veil, 
AS, wefel, O.H.G., 
329, 477. 

vefstadr, 0 N., 330. 
veggr, O.N , 342 
vdl, O.N., 164. 
Yfelatid, Wielant, 164. 
tweida, O.H.G., 
veidr, O.N., vad, 
AS., 261. 
veihft, 128. • 
veihs, 140, 400. 
vein, 323. 

vere, were, nerngelt, 
A S , 0 H.G., 402. 
wtda, O H.G., 272. 
widamo, widiimo, 
O.IJ.G., wittilno, 
Burg., witma, 
Fries., veotuma, 
A.S., 382, 383. 
viduvd, 391. 
vigsmicf, A.S., 158. 
wib, O.H.G., 277. 
wthaila, O.H G., 276. 
wint, O.H.G., 412, 
414 

vind-auga, O.N., 346 
windemOn, O.H.G., 
323. 

wini, O.H.G., 350. 
wlnistor, O.H G., 256. 
vintrua, Goth., win- 
tar, O.H.G., 302, 
303, 306, 


wirtiljMed H.G.,332. 
fwisil, wisul, O.H.G , 
248. 

Vixl, Weicbsel, 
M.H.G., 429. 
v6d; A.S., 128. 
Volundr, O.N., 163, 
164. 

voma, O.N , 421. 
vrecca, A.S., wrekkio, 
O.H.G., 350, 402 
wretch, Engl., 350. 
vritan, A.S., write, 
Engl., 140, 280. 
vnlfa, no, 248. 
Vfiilfinge, Mea.H.G., 
Vyliingaa, A.S., 
YlBngar, O N., 
399. 

I wulpa, 0 H.G.,-w1ilpe, 
Med.H.G., ylgr, 
ON., 441. 
vulla, 332. 

vunderBroid,A.S.,158. 
y'r, O.N., 202, 229, 
233, 274. 

zarga, O.H G , 231. 
zeibhur, 0 H.G., 377. 
zein, O H.G., 218, 
279 

ziegal, O.H.G., 343. 
fziel, zeit, zeile, 
M.H.G., 313. 
zimbar, O.H G., 272 
ziti, O.H.G., 218 
Zink, M.H,G , 220. 
zinco, O.H a, 220. 
Zio, Tiu.O H.G., Ty'r, 
O.N., 142, 144, 
417, 418 

tzirbe, zirbel, zimie, 
zirn, Med.H.G.; 
M.H.G., 272. 
zitaroh, O.H.G, 421, 
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{Lithuanian not distinguished.) 


abse, PrusB., 274. 
ak6'ti, ake'cz'ios, 283 
alts, Lith., alu, Pr. 
322. 

alwas, Lith., alwis, 
Pr., 216, 218. 
angls, 118, 268. 
ankstl, 31 k 
antkaa, 376. 
apu8z6 (apuszia), 27 4. 
di’klas, 283. 
drti, 125, 283. 
tsilas, 265. 
aasanis, Pr. 303. 
aszla, 339, 
aazwk, 248, 261. 
audlmas, 330. 
aukl6, 231, 337. 
Aukaaa, Lith., ausia, 
Pr., 177, 178. 
dusti, 330. 
autas, 336. 
aQti, 231. 

auBzrii, 178, 312, 

414. 

autre, Pr,, 167. 
awls, 248, 260, 293, 
332. 

Kwiz'os, 293. 
awy'nas, Lith., awis, 
Pr., 373, 379. 
aysmis, Pr,, 227. 
baba, Pr., 295. 
balafidis, 269, 
barzdi, 123. 
btbrts, 248. 
bdrz'aa, 271. 
bltis, 321. 
broterdO a, 372. 
buras, burvas, Lett., 
336. 

dadan, Pr., 124, 319. 
dSgas, 277. 
dederwind', 421. 


dtdis, dedz'ius, dtdfi, 
374. 

defikti, 341. 
tderwi,, 272. 
deaziaS, 265, 
ddwerls, 377. 
di6nt, 312. 
ditwaa, 416, 419. 
dragios, Pr., 322. 
drapaiid. 333. 
duktA, 372. 
dil'na, 126, 283. 
durya, 342. 
dzelae, Lett., 210. 
6gl6, §gliu8, 274. 
elksnia, 274. 
din is, 248. 

erSlis (erdlis), oris, 
139, 262 

ez'ya (ez'y's), 248. 
gabawo, Pr , 441. 
geleils, Lith., gelso, 
Pr., 130, 164, 196, 
210 , 212 . 
gettaa, 119. 
genno, Pr., 386. 
gdrwt (gdrvt), gdrszt, 
123, 262. 
gilt, 136. 
gimdy'tojei, 372. 
gimtls, 404. 
glre, 436, 439. 
glmos, 126. 
imt, 349. 
intt, 377. 
invis, Pr., 274. 
irti, h'klas, 363. 
tjdunas mt'nil, 307. 
jawai, 282. 
jentere, Lett,, 377. 
jS&zmas, 227. 
juugas, 339. 
jt'sta, 339. 
jtszt, 316. 


kdlwis, Lith,, kalleys, 
Lett , 158. 
kdlti, 168, 169. 
kdvdaa, 210, 224. 
katd', ladtinas (katl, 
katiuas), 268. 
kgkazt, 146. 
kept, 315. 

kermuBzis, kermtazt, 
284, 296. 
tkielt, 262. . 
kidmas, Lith., caymis, 
Pr,, 400. 
kirsna, Pr. 119. 
kifwia, 238. 
klSpas, 317. 
kdris, 321. 
korto, Pr. 331, 
kdaiu, 421. 
krdtai, 831. 
krcens, kreena 

nauda, 349, 381. 
ktgia, 234. 
kuk^'ti, 137, 261. 
ktrpt, 337. 
ktrwa, 146. 
kwitcz'iei, 292. 
laigSnas, 378. 
laukas, litkis, 

233. 

15pt, 248. 
lasziazt, 118. 
latks, 119. 

Itukti, 332. 
lenktuwt, 332. 
iSpa, 329. 
tltmfi, 288. 
lehszt, 295. 
lentt, 274. 

Imas, 294. 
lintt, 294. 
ly'sg, 283. 
lytts, 304, 306. 
littas, 249, 260. 
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tlSpoB, 333. 

14kai, 296. 
lilszis, 2i8. 
malrwis, 284, 293. 
malk, mdlti, 126, 
283, 293. 
mSr6s, 353. 
martl, 375, 384. 
mediis, midus, 321. 
melna, Lett., 119, 
tmensa, Pr.,- miSsk, 
Lith., 315. 

mfi'nesia, 306, 

414. 

metas, 305. 
miSz'iei, 293. 
miSrk, 349. 
tmilaa, 333. 
minti, Lett., 328. 
misingi, 198. 
moasis, Pr., 293. 
moazo, Pr., mdaza. 
Lit., 377. 
momk, 371. 
mot6', m6tyna, 371. 
milraa, 145 
nabis, Pr , 339. 
nagis, Pr, 237. 
naktla, 311. 
nendr4' (n4ndre), 441. 
Du'gaa, 327. 

6bdlaa, 276. 
oiya, 134, 248, 260. 
panu - ataclan, Pr., 
210 . 

pardfl'ti, 349. 
pafazaa, 261, 289. 
pkts, patl, 140, 386. 
peku, Pr, 266. 
Perkdnaa, Lith., Per- 
cmiia, Pr., 279, 412. 
pibmfi, 137. 
pietiis, 313. 
tplnti, pmd, 331. 
pifkti, 362. 
pirszly'a, 384. 
plaakanei (1 pleiz- 
gan6), 294, 
pUukaa, 294. 
plduti, 428. 


pl6uas, Lith., playma, 
Pr., 211. 
pliiigas, 289. 
powSaaria, 301. 
prakur6jis, 376. 
prSat, Lett., 331 
pri^kalas, Lith., prei- 
oalis, Pr., 159. 
pd'das, 160. 
pupk, 296. 
purai, 291, 305. 
puszla, 274. 
rataa, 339. 

raudd'naa, rudaa, 
119, 303. 
rezgii, 329. 
rudk, 166, 209. 
rudminkaa, 168, 
riidu, 303. 
rug 3 ?s (nigya), 293. 
saaiiia, Pr., 248. 
s4iil6, 414. 
aauaia, 421. 

86m&, ae'ti, semen, 
Pr., 283, 292, 293. 
aeafl, 372. 

sidSbras, Lith., sira- 
blan, Pr., 183. 
silk6, 118 
amwu, 363. 
akaiatwana, 198. 
akroblba, 273 
skydas, 226, 231. 
alywil, 276. 
tabra, sdroa, 293. 
sni^gaa, 301. 
sprdndaa, 331. 
farovb (siiowS), 438. 
atSklb, stllkldB, 129, 
330. 

staytan, Pr., 231. 
atodas, 263. 
atbgas, 342. 
atrAzdas, 252. 
atrujus, 374. 
atubk, 346. 
auniia, 372. 
siiria, 319. 

awaine, awainma, 379. 
awSoziRS, 402. 


swidiis, 206. 
awins, Lett., 218. 
szdlmas, 23 k 
szakk, 288. 
szArwa, 232. 
szgszkas, 248. 
azbazuras, 376. 
aziaurys, 353. 
tazirdi, 134. 
azi, 247, 264. 
szwefidrai, 441. 
szwefltas, 416. 
szwibc^iaa, 292. 
szwinaa, Lith., awins, 
Lett,, 218. 
azwHwaria, 198. 
Tautk, 128, 403. 
temptywa, 233. 
tbrauda, Lett., 211. 
teazlyc^k, 234. 
tetis, 371. 
tb'waa, 371. 
tistica, Pr,, 379. 
titnagas, 237. 
tiikstantia, Litb., 

tusimtona, Pr., 
126, 177, 349. 
udrk, 247. 
ugnls, 414. 
ungiirya, 118, 268. 
■a'aiB, 274. 
td'azwia, 376. 
wAkaraa, 313. 
twarias, Lith., war- 
gian, Pr., 198, 199. 
fwarpstb, 331. 
wfazkas, 321. 
vraaark, SOI. 
wedegk, Lith., wedga, 
Lett, wedigo, Pr., 
234 

wedk, 383. 
wbmti, 421. 
twerpu, 130, 331. 
werth, weroi^id's, 349. 
W6?azis. 260. 
wbtuazas, 305. 
veZlmas, 339. 
tviSazpate, 400 l 
witkas, 248, 
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wlliaa, 332. 
woasis, Pr,, 274, 
fw^ras, 329. 
wuti'is; Pr,, 168, 
zardis, 291. 
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zi^is, 262 
119. 

ientas, 376 
iifemii, 301. 


iuwls, Lith., zukans, 
PriisE., 117, 353. 
zelts, Lett., 178. 
clnas, 218. 


II. SLAVONIC 

(Old Slavonic = Old Bulgarian not distinguished.) 


aspra, Serv., Bulg., 
181. 

baba, 374. 

bakar, Serv,, baktir, 
Bulg, 194. 
bajati, baj^, balija, 
ballstvo, O.S., baja 
Bulg,, bacbarl, 
Eu8B,, 420. 
tberdo. Less. Russ, 
brdo, M.S., brttdo, 
Bulg., 336, 
bobtt, 284, 296. 
bogii, 415. 
bora, 277. 
braga, Russ., ‘'322. 
braki, Russ., 336, 
brada, 123, 
brady, 234. 
bratrd, 372 
bratstvc, bratst- 
venioi, S.S., 397, 
398. 

brozenii, 199. 
bronza, Serv., Russ., 
bruno, MS., 199. 
brduja, O.S., brouja, 
Russ., 232 
buky, 272 

bulatil, Russ., Less, 
Russ , 203, 210. 
burk, 284, 293. 
ved%, 383. 
vellb^dii, 266. 
vepri, 248. 
vesna, 301. 
yetdobfi, 306 
veSerQ, 313, 
vmo, 323. 


Visla, 429. 
visuja, Russ., 276. 
vlad%, 404. 
vlasu, 293. 
vluka, 248. 
vldna, 332. 
voda, 440. 
voztl, 339. 
vojevoda, 403. 
vosku, 321. 
vra6l, 420. 
tviiiba, 279, 
vr^teuo, 332 
vUnukii, 376 
vktrt, 168. 
vjidra, 247. 
vldova, 390 
visl, 140, 400. 
v?uo, Y&iiti, 349. 
galija, 230. 
gvozdije, 194. 
govgdo, 248, 260. 
tgody, Pol., god, 
Serv., godina, 
Bulg., hod, Cecb., 
305. 

gol^bi, 269. 
gora, 435, 439. 
gospodi, 386. 
gosti, 350. 

gi'achu, O.S., grab, 
M,S., 295. 
griva, grivina, 336. 
g%ar, 252 
dvord, dvlrl, 342. 
demiskinja, Serv., de- 
meszek, Pol, 211. 
derentt, Russ., 276. 
deslnd, 266. 


domii, 149, 342. 
domadin, domadico, 
SS., 394, 395. 
droiSdije, 322. 
drdvo, drevo, 272. 
Dunavii, 429. 
diul, 312 
dCiSli, 371. 

Am, 374. 
deverl, doverd, 377. 
dq,bu, 272, 
daba, 441. 

2el(>zo, 130. 164, 195, 

210 . 

2el(idi, 123, 272, 317. 
2ely, 441 
dona, 386. 
deravl, 123, 262. 
dito, did, 317. 
dlddi, 120. 
diuny, 126. 
dupiste, 342, 
dupa, 403. 
zadruga, S.S.,'394. 
zeleud, 126, 17 6, 
304 

zima, 134, 301, 302. 
zlakd, 431. 

■zlato, 125, 134, 176, 
178, 19-1 
zldva, 377. 
zmrdk, L.R., 313, 
zrdno, 284. 

.zpti, 376. 
iva, 274. 
igo, 339. 
izvistl, 344. 
im^, 349. 
istdba, 346. 
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kalay, B., 219. 
kamina, 160. 
kamy, kameni, 160, 
234. 

kasOl, 421. 
t*ken, Clnij, iSw., 
372. 

klaku, 343. 
klentt, 274. 
tkWtl, 342. 
kjuminii, O.E;:, 298. 
kovati, 168, 169. 
ko-yafij, 168 
kokota, 137 
kolo, 339. 
konoplja, 294 
kopije, 236. 
kopor,O.Serv., kupor, 
M.Serv., 199. 
korida, O.S,, korda, 
Serv., R., Croat., 
M.S., kord, P., 
kortM, P., 210, 
224, 238. 
koto, 268. 

kositerii, O.S., koai- 
ter, M.S, koaitar, 
Croat, 156, 216. 
kropiva, 293, 318. 
kroano, 330. 
krttvl, 316, 
kukavica, 137, 261. 
kuzni, kuzulol, 168. 
kurtt, kura, 269. 
kurtiva, O.S., kirva, 
W.R., 146. 
kurSum, Bulg., 219. 
kuj%, 168. 

kfingga, kttngzl, 404 
kyj, 234. 
fk^Sta, 340. 
lebedi, 129. 
lemeSl, 289. 
tlipa, 274, 329. 
lomiti, 289 . 
losoal, Rusa., 118. 
li^f, 247 

luka, Rusa., 296. 
tlutle, E., tut, L.R., 
tut, W.R., 236. 


llva, Ivica, 249, 250. 

llna, 294. 
lifka, 421. 
leva, 266. 
lecha, 283. 
tl^to, 302, 304, 306, 
306. 

l%ka, 233. 
t^Sta, 236. 

IgSta, 295. 
lyko, Rusa., Pol., 329. 
tmazi, mazati, 319. 
maka, 284. 
mati, 371. 
tmaslo, 319. 
meda, 321. 
molj^ 126, 283. 
tneanik, M. Serv., mo- 
si%dz, Pol., moaaz, 

O. Serv., 200. 
mir, M.S.. mur, L R., 

P. , 146'. 
mlata, 234. 
mlato, 322. 
miaz%, 319. 
mozga, 315. 
moniato, 336. 
moi^g, 353. 
mrakn^ti, 313. 
toilzga, mlaka, mlstg, 

266. 

mliSl, 236. 

mfdl, O.S., miedi, P., 
mjedi, 0. Serv., 
166,167,158,178, 
193, 198, 209. 
tnedarl, 168. 
fm^zga, 266. 
m^na, 349, 
mera, 349. 
mesgcl, 306. 
mgao, 316. 
mySl, 248. 
navoj, 330. 
uakovalo, 169. 
naga, 327. 
nebo, 414. 
nevesta, 384. 
ngtijl, 374. 
neatera, 374. 


fmtl, nigta, 331. 
noa, 227, 237. 
noStI, 312. 
nui-ija, 427. 
nlz%, iilsti, 227. 
oviaa, 293. 

ovlca, 248, 260, 293, 
332. 

ognT, 414. 
ogmatije, S.S , 394. 
okno, 346. 
olovo, 216, 218. 
olu, 322. 
opona, 331. 
oralo, 283. 
orati, 125, 283. 
orlia, 138, 262. 
oseni, R., 303. 
oaika 6eoh., 274. 
ost, 339. 
oslia, 265. 
oatiova, 438. 
otlol, 371, - 

00^1, ooel, S.O.W.S., 
166, 211 

pek%, 141, 316. ' 
penlka, R., pienka, 
P., 294. 

Peruna, 279, 412. 
pitati, O.S., 3 - 17 . 
plava, 119. 
platino, 333. 
pletfi, 329. 
plinata, 344. 
ptoakob, P., 294. 

pluga, R., plug, P., 
pluh, L.R., 289. 
pluti, plov%, 428. 
piaka, 403. 
piaaH, 328. 
plemg (pleme), 397, 
398, 403. 
pojaaa, 336. 
poldsohka, E., 178. 
poskoni, 294. 
praza, 296.^ 
prasg, 261, 289. 
prikija, 382. 
prilepa, 320. 
prijitell, 0 S., prija- 
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teljstina, SiS., 377, 
397 

pi-odati, 349. 
pi'oso, 293, 
prosoi, S.S., 384. 
prgsti, prgdeno, pvg- 
Blica, 331, 
plkW, 274. 
piseno, 282. 
p%tl, 363. 
pyro, 284, 291. 
ruda, 15S, 166, 191, 
209. 

rudnik, P., 165. 
rddra, 119. 
i-flir, 293.- 
r«pa, 296. 
taaga,ti, 384 
hveki'4, sveki-y, O.S., 
avekrbina, S.S., 
376, 377. 
8vgttt,‘415. 

Bvila, 330. 

sviu^oS, E., sviiioo, 
M.S., 219. 

STinija, 219, 348,261. 
svoiti, avatd, 878. 
selldl, R, 118. 

Bestra, 373. 
sirfima, 0. 8erv., 
srma, M. Serv., 
183. 

sliva, 276. 
sniioha, 376 
snigii, 301. 

Boll, 318. 
tsooha, 288. 
aoSiyo, 296. 


srapa, 283, 317. 
stado, 263. 
stall, R..} 210. 
atr41a, 233. 
stryj, Btrina, sttyjcl, 
373, 374 
su, sun%ti, 236. 
sulica, O.S., suJlice, 
Cech, 230. ' 

Buvito, 330. 
slrebro, 144,183,194. 
severd, 354 
sekyra, sekyra, 224. 
se]4, aemg, 283. 
s%ka, 288. 

,synd, 371. 
syru, 319, 
tazbina, S,S., 377. 
tatt, 402: 
ftvarogtt, 319. 
tesla, 234. 
teta, tetka, 374. 
tetr^vS, 261, 
tisa, 274. 
toporii, 224, 238. 
tremd, 343. 
turii, 260. 

tuStt, B„ tu8, Sei’v., 
198. 

tttkati, tdkalij, 330. 
tdkruiti, 330. 

,tlBtI 378. 
tgtiva 233. 
tys^Sta, 126, 349. 
uj, ujka, 373. 
charalugii (haralugd) 
R., 210. 

obl^bii, 143. 317. 


ohlffv'tl, ohlevina 
(hlevd), 343. 
onyztl (hyztl), 3'43. 
oigell, 343. 
cytia, P., 218. 
eapu, 321. 

6elik. Serv., 211. 
Crlnii, 119. 

141, 363. 

Slemu, O.S., Setom. 

E., 233. 
tStitd, 231, 

*Stura, 376. 
tjugfi, O.S., jih, 
Ceeh., 254. 
jucba, 316. 
tjablftko, 276. 
jagng, 260. 
jazlno, 260. 
jartt, O.S., jaro, Bo- 
hera., 138, 301, 
jasen, jesen, M.S., 
274, 

jaspra, Serv 181. 
jajo, 123. 
je2l, 248. 
jeklc, M.S., 211. 
jela, 274. 
ieleni, 134, 248, 
lellcha, 274. 
jesenl, 303, 311. 
jetry, O.S., jetrva, 
Serv. and Croat., 
jetorva, Bulg,, 
jetrve, 377. 
jgMmy, 292. 

^oriStl, 117, 268. 
attiktt, 329, 330. 



ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 


NOTE. 

The.Indo-Earopean guttural-series is represented (in aofiordance 
■with K. Brugmapn’s Ormdrias) by p, §h (palatals), and g, 
g, gh (-velar) ; the syllable nasals and liquids by 51 , 1 , %. 

PART 1. 

P. 80, Note . — “ L'Origiue europdenne des Aryas. M^moire 
prdsent^ au Oongres ecientihque international des 
Catholiquea tenu k Paris en 1888,” par Van den Gheyn, 
Paris, 1889, is inatcucU'S'e on the history of the home 
question. 

P. 103. — Sayce inclines of late, apparently, more and more to 
Penka’s hypothesis. Cf. V. d. Gheyn, loe. cji., p. 10. 

P. 105. — Amongst the champions of the kinship of the Finns 
and the Indo-Europeans -we should have mentioned 
Nicolai Anderson, '‘StudjenzurVergleichangderindo- 
ijermaniaShen und finnisoh-ugrischen Spraclieu, ’ in the 
Verl\. d. Qel. estn. Oes. zu Dwpat, Bd. ix. (Dorpat, 
1879) and Fr. Th, Koppen, Beitmge z%r Ftage wber 
die Uvheivxat und Urverwandtichaft der Indoeuropder 
und Finnen, St Petersburg, 1886 (in Russian). 

PART ir. 

P. 216. — Delbitick calls my attention to the form )3dX.ipos (Sarrml. 

d. griech. Died. Inschriften von Collitz, iii. 3, p. 149). 

PART IV, 

P. 274> — h.. Fick (jB. B., xvi. p. 171) compares Lith. wis “ash” 
■with Lat, omus (*odnm), which is Very likely. 

P. 370. — The full title of Delbriiok’s work is D^e indogermanitchen 
Verwandtschaftsnainen, tin Beitrag zur vergleichenden 
AltertumsMt^e (Leipzig, S. Hirzw, 1889). On Del- 
brflek’s agreement with me, see p. 38 (406) and p. 212 
(590) of this work. 

P. 436.— H. Brunnhofer, in hia book Iran und Turan (Leipzig, 
1889), which is designed to explain a very considerable 
number of geographical names in the Rigveda by. 
reference to Iranian localities goes very muon further. 

Owing to the difficulties of the subject, and the distanoe between 
author and printer, it is possible that some few misprints may 
have escaped detection in tha case of the Indo-European and other 
words cited. The reader is requested to consult the Index in case 
Of doubt. 




